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GRINDING. 

(PART  1.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

!•  Definition  of  Grinding:. — Generally,  the  term 
"grinding  "  is  used  to  designate  the  operation  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  a  powder  by  friction  or  trituration.  It  is  also 
used  to  designate  the  act  of  sharpening  tools.  In  the 
present  section,  it  will  be  understood  to  mean  the  polishing, 
finishing,  or  sharpening  of  tools  or  metal  parts  (mostly  hard- 
ened steel)  by  means  of  revolving  wheels  composed  of  or 
covered  with  angular  grains  of  some  abrading  material  that 
is  harder  than  the  substance  to  be  cut. 

The  grinding  process  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
material  removed  is  all  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  on  this 
account  the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  remove  a  given 
weight  of  material  by  grinding  is  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  machine  tool  that  produced  larger  chips. 

2.  Grinding  Materials. — All  grinding  is  done  by  the 
angular  grains  of  some  hard  substance  that  are  held  in  place 
while  doing  the  grinding  by  being  bedded  in  a  softer  sub- 
stance, or  that  are  so  cemented  or  united  together  as  to 
form  a  wheel  or  a  rectangular  mass. 

Most  grinding  materials  are  used  in  the  form  of  wheels, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  two  classes,  i^rindsttvics  and 
grinding  w/icris,  the  latter  including  all  enter )\  eorundum^ 
and  carboriindmn  wheels.  There  is  another  small  class  that 
would  then  come  under  the  heading  of  oilstones. 
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GRINDSTONES  AND  OILSTONES. 


GRINDSTONES. 

3.  Composition. — In  the  case  of  grindstones,  the  cut- 
ting material  is  oxide  of  silica  SiO^,  or  quartz  sand^  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  The  individual  grains,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  in  proper  condition  for  cutting,  must  be  sharp  and 
angular.  As  found  in  nature,  the  grains  are  bound  together 
either  by  a  calcareous  or  lime  cement,  or  by  a  silicate  bond. 
This  bond  must  be  of  such  nature  and  strength  that  when 
the  grains  of  sand  become  dull,  the  friction  will  tear  them 
from  the  stone  and  thus  uncover  fresh,  sharp  grains  for  the 
work  of  grinding.  Grindstones  are  simply  natural  sand- 
stones of  such  texture  that  they  are  suitable  for  grinding 
operations. 

4«     Localities  Wtiere  Grindstones  Are  Obtained. 

Many  of  the  best  grindstones  used  in  the  United  States 
come  from  Berea,  Ohio;  Huron,  Michigan;  or  from  Grind- 
stone Island,  Nova  Scotia.  All  these  localities  produce 
several  grades  of  stones;  the  Nova  Scotia  stones  are  of  all 
grades,  but  most  of  the  Berea  stones  are  rather  coarse. 
There  are  also  a  few  foreign  stones  used  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  are  known  as  Liverpool  stones.  The 
Liverpool  stones  vary  in  quality  from  medium  to  fine. 

5.  Action  of  Water  On  a  Grindstone. — As  grind- 
stones cut  more  freely  when  wet,  they  are  generally  used 
with  water.  The  function  of  the  water  is,  further,  to  carry 
off  the  heat  resulting  from  the  friction  between  the  stone 
and  the  tool,  and  also  to  wash  away  any  particles  of  the 
stone  and  the  steel  that  are  dislodged  by  the  grinding,  and 
that,  if  not  carried  away,  would  tend  to  fill  up  the  small 
spaces  between  the  grains  of  the  grindstone,  and  thus  glaze 
its  surface. 

Grindstones  are  softer  when  wet  than  when  dry,  and, 
hence,  a  grindstone  should  not  be  left  standing  with  only 
one  side  in  water,  as  this  will  cause  the  wet  side  to  be  worn 
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way  faster  than  the  other  wh 
is  a  point  that  should  be  c 


1  the  stone  is  again  useit. 
-efu!!y  noted. 


6.  Grade  of  Stone  Required  for  Thin  Work.— For 
Igrinding  such  pieces  as  mowing-machine  knives,  or  any  oilier 
■{{tiece  having  sharp  thin  edges  that  the  stone  must  cut  freely 

B  order  not  to  heat  the  work  and  draw  the  temper,  it  i.s  neis 
iary  that  the  stone  be  soft  enongli  to  wear  away  with  such 
ipidity  as  to  keep  the  cutting  particles  at  the  grindsti)ne 
s  always  sharp. 

7.  Tool  Rests  for  GrlndHtonen.  —  For  general  tool 
grinding,  a  rest  is  commonly  used.  A  temporary  or  movable 
rest,  such  as  a  block  of  wood,  is  regarded  by  some  mechan- 

Iics  as  being  the  most  desirable,  because  in  case  the  tool  should 
catch,  the  rest  would  be  thrown  out,  and  the  damage  to  the 
■tone  or  to  the  operator  would  be  less  than  if  a  solid,  per- 
faianent  rest  were  used. 
'  H.  Grindstone  MountlnK^. — In  mounting  the  stone, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  iron  flanges,  about  one-third  the  diam- 
eter of  the  stone,  that  are  so  hollowed  on  the  inside  as 
to  bear  upon  the  stone  for  an  inch  or  more  near  their  per- 
ipheries. It  is,  however,  quite  common  to  mount  the  stone 
(without  flanges,  in  which  case  the  stone  has  a  square  hole 
hi  its  center,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  also  square  where  it 
passes  through  this  hole,  is  surrounded  by  a  bushing  of  wood 
or  babbitt-  The  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Fig.  1,  shows  x""  ^^^^^v\\ 
a  grindstone  mounted  upon  ~ 
a  frame  that  has  a  trough 
for  water,  and,  also,  a  truing 
device  attached  to  it. 

I   9.     Automatic     Tru- 

taK  Device. — ^The  truing 
s  shown  on  the  frame 
I  Fig.  1  works  automatic- 
Bly,  and  can  be  applied 
4iile   the    grindstone   is  in 
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use,  and  removed  when  the  stone  has  been  trued.     It  is 
applied  to  the  face  of  the  stone  that  moves  upwards.     By 

turning  the  hand  wheel  a^ 
the  threaded  roll  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stone 
and  kept  there  until  the  stone 
is  trued,  the  water,  mean- 
while, being  left  in  the 
trough.  When  the  screw 
threads  become  dull,  they 
can  be  recut.  Fig.  2  shows 
^^-  *■  the  truing  device  apart  from 

the  frame,  b  being  the  threaded  n>ll. 

lO.  TniloK  by  Hand. — All  grindstones  work  out  of 
true,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  automatic  truing  device,  the 
stone  is  sometimes  trued  bv  the  use  of  an  old  file  and  a 
piece  of  gas  pipe,  or  by  using  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  alone.  If 
the  stone  is  badlv  out  of  true,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  off  the 
surface  with  the  tang  of  an  old  file  held  firmly  on  a  rest 
against  the  face  of  the  stone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a).  This 
will  remove  the  high  parts  of  the  stone  quickly,  but  will 
leave  the  surface  quite  rough.  A  sm*.K^th  surface  may  then 
be  produced  by  turning  the  face  with  a  piece  of  g^as  pipe, 
the  size  that  is  commonly  used  being  J-inch  to  J-inch  pipe. 
The  pipe  is  held  on  the  rest  but  rolled  across  the  face  of 


N. 


/»> 
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the  stone,  as  shown  at  Fiir-  •>  ^^)'  The  finishinv:  and  tum- 
inir  on  the  st«*ne  is  reallv  done  bv  the  s^itul  that  is  cut  from 
the  t\ioe  v't  the  st-^ne  and  that  I«»il^es  m  the  soft  iron  of  the 
pipe,  S4J  that  the  process  is  actually  that  ot   stone  cutting 
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stone.     In  both  cases,  the  stone  should  revolve  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow. 

11.  Speed  Used  in  Grinding:  Tools.  —  For  tool 
grinding,  the  grindstones  are  run  at  much  less  than  their 
maximum  speed.  For  machinists'  tools,  the  peripheral  speed 
should  be  800  to  1,000  feet  per  minute;  for  carpenters' 
tools,  550  to  GOO  feet  per  minute.  Another  rule  frequently 
given  is  to  run  the  stone  at  the  highest  speed  at  which  the 
water  will  not  be  thrown  from  its  face  by  the  centrifugal 
force.  The  maximum  speed  is  limited  by  the  safe  working 
strength  of  the  stone. 

The  following  table  of  maximum  speeds  is  given  by  some 
authorities,  and  should  not  be  exceeded  except  when  a  very 
hard,  strong  stone  is  used,  and  then  only  when  the  stone  is 
well  mounted  with  strong  flanges,  and  is  so  located  that 
damage  from  bursting  would  not  be  likely  to  be  very  great. 
The  number  of  revolutions  given  correspond  to  a  periphery 
speed  of  nearly  3,400  feet  per  minute. 


TABLE 

I. 

M 

TABLG  OF  MAXIMU 

SPBBDS. 

Diameter  of  Stone. 

Revolutions  per 
Minute. 

8  feet 

135 

7  feet  0 

inches 

144 

7  feet . . 

154 

6  feet  G 

inches 

IGG 

G  feet. . 

180 

5  feet  6 

inches 

19G 

5  feet. . 

21G 

4  feet  6 

inches 

240 

4  feet. . 

270 

3  feet  G 

inches 

308 

3  feet .  . 

3!)G 
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12.  Artificial  Grindstones. — A  few  artificial  grind- 
stones have  been  made  that  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  uniform  in  texture  than  natural  stones.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  of  the  artificial  grinding  disks  are  made  of 
emery  or  corundum,  and  are  generally  known  as  ewcry 
wheels.  They  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  sandstones 
for  grinding,  except  in  some  special  lines  of  grinding,  par- 
ticularly where  even  a  little  heat  injures  the  work,  as  in 
the  grinding  of  glass  lenses. 


OILSTONES. 

1 3.  Composition. — Natural  oilstones,  like  grindstones, 
are  composed  of  quartz  sand  SiO^^  but  the  grains  are  finer  and 
are  bound  together  in  a  different  manner.  The  cementing 
material  or  bond  in  oilstones  is  generally  silica,  and  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  glass  or  vitreous  bond  than  is  the  case 
with  grindstones.  In  fact,  most  oilstone  deposits  are  so 
seamed  with  thin  veins  of  quartz  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  large  stones  or  slabs,  which  is  the  principal  reason  why 
grinding  wheels  are  not  made  of  this  material. 

The  oilstone  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  particles  worn 
from  the  stone  are  best  removed  by  oil  and  the  stone  cuts 
best  when  supplied  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  sperm  oil 
is  the  best  grade  to  be  used  on  oilstones,  though  a  good 
grade  of  machine  oil  can  also  be  used. 

14.  Kinds  and  (Qualities. — The  classes  of  oilstones 
on  the  markets  in  the  United  States  may  be  generally 
divided  into  Arkansas  stones  and  Washita  stones.  The 
Arkansas  stones  are  very  fine-grained  and  appear  like  white 
marble.  They  are  used  for  sharpening  the  finer  grade  of 
instruments  and  produce  remarkably  keen,  fine  edges.  The 
Washita  stones  are  much  coarser  in  grain,  with  the  color 
sometimes  white,  but  frequently  having  a  yellow  or  red 
tinge.  The  Washita  stone  is  coarser  than  the  Arkansas  and 
cuts  more  rapidly,  but  with  greater  delicacy  than  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  from  one  having  so  coarse  a  grain. 
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The  Washita  stones  are,  as  a  rule,  better  for  sharpening 
wood-working  tools  than  the  Arkansas  stones,  while  the 
Arkansas  stimes  are  used  more  frequently  in  the  machine 
shop.  The  Washita  stones  can  be  obtained  in  larger  pieces 
than  the  Arkansas  stones  and  are  less  expensive. 

15.  Ardflcial  Oilstones.  —  Artificial  oilstones  are 
now  on  the  market.  They  possess  several  advantages  over 
the  natural  stones.  Those  sold  under  the  name  of  Indian 
oilstone  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  grade  of  Indian  corun- 
dum, and,  hence,  have  very  good  cutting  qualities.  One 
special  advantage  is  that  some  stones  are  manufactured 
having  one  coarse  face  and  one  medium  face,  i.  e.,  one  half 
of  the  stone  is  of  one  grade  and  the  other  half  of  another 
grade,  thus  giving  the  advantage  of  two  stones  with  only 
one  piece  to  look  after.  Then,  too,  the  artificial  stones  can 
be  made  in  special  forms,  such  as  slips,  cones,  etc,  easier 
than  natural  stones.  The  artificial  oilstones  are  also  made 
in  any  size,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  larger  sizes  are  not 
extremely  expensive,  as  is  the  case  with  the  natural  stones. 
The  artificial  oilstones  are  also  made  in  the  form  of  wheels 
similar  to  emery  wheels,  and  either  in  the  form  of  wheels  or 
flat  slips,  they  can  be  used  with  oil  or  water  as  a  lubricant. 
At  present  they  are  manufactured  in  three  grades:  fine, 
medium,  and  coarse.  The  fine  grade  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Arkansas  stones,  the  medium  grade  to  the 

I  Washita  stones,  and  the  coarse  grade  cuts  freer  and  faster 
|lian  either  of  the  above. 
lO.  Coinp<»sitlon  itnd  Wbere  Found. — Corundum 
is  pure  alumina,  or  oxide  of  aluminum.  It  is  crystalline  in 
structure,  and  has  a  hardness  of  0,  in  this  respect  ranking, 
among  natural  minerals,  next  to  the  diamond. 
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Nr-TE- — In  ordrr  :.->  provide  a  c^-^ETpnif^i  tdcsiss  •■•f  coanparing  the 
h£.r±ness  :c  znintTAW  a  cosiparaiive  scait  has  be^z  adr«p(;«3  in  whiirh 
DO  TT.-n*rrai*.  art  lakt-r  :o  refircaaer-i  1\*  dt-irrt**  ■.•:  hari^ess.  and  all  other 
ir:iT>enu>  arc  cvn:partrd  wiih  the  =3«i:lr»t-rs-  vf  iii2<  scale.     The  scale  is 

1.   Tajc-  €.   FeJispar. 

S.  Cajciie-  >.   Ti>pas. 

4  FlD-.-riTe-  J<.  C4?rzr>dz:::  c*r  Napphire, 

5  Rariie-  Kv  DiaiTvOi 

Ti:-t  cf^  sapphiri-  is  5^'»me::Tri«i  -^s*-!!  :r.  the  scale  i=  place  of  conin- 
Liizr,  "m:!  <ytpph:re  is  only  ;he  ^rer".  f.-m  c»:  iirysialiized  cc'ninduin. 
Tti:  If  iht"  <4.'::r>:  i.-:"  :r.e  rr.'.rit ra'.s  .d  "be  sraje  and  can  easily  be 
szratiied  ■•nii:  lie  r=|:er  nail.  irh:>  di.5?r>>ad  is  ibe  hardest  substance 

Iz  z>  iyjLnd  :n  c«.-ris:derar>  c 'jar.:: ties  in  Gei"»rgia  and 
N:«r:b  C:=.r  ':r*a,  al^o*  inC^r.itij;  whije  sirii]!  quantities  have 
!:»^^-  tirt'nec:  frcm  Ir.dfa.  In  i»eorj::jk  and  Xon h  Carolina, 
:!  rirjiirf  in  n:as^>r>  :n  veins  ».f  r.x^k,  and  a:>o  in  beds  in  the 
£T£.nuli.r  f.-m  known  a>  ,«.jr.;\\^j*T*ian:.  In  ihe  latter  case 
:*.  if  mixed  with  clay  and  o'.her  imnnrities^  In  Canada,  it  is 
f  .»nn.'f  cniie  uniform' y  d:>:nb;::ed  ihrv-^njrh  large  masses  of 
r.»:i:  that,  when  cmshed,  vields  1«.' txt  cent.  :v»:JO  per  cent,  of 
crmncnn:^  cr\->:als, 

G:»>i  c.mn^ercia]  oon;ndum  shows  bv  analvsis  from 
"s-*.'  TKrr  rent,  to  <«.♦  vk-t  cent,  or  even  v^"'  r^r  cent,  of  the  thor- 
c-n^-hly  crysta' .ired  a'.un"!:ni:Tn  oxide  -":*V  ,  •  *^*>n"i  5  per  cent,  to 
*  r-  !•?  r  c^ n  t .  V 'f  al  u  n:  -  n i;  m  s i  i  i  cat  e  an d  i m  t^rf ec t  \ v  cr vst al  1  i zed 
i-Inminum  cxide:  fron^  :2  :x*r  cent,  to  0  r»er  cent,  of  iron 
rii-ie:  ab-.nt  the  same  amount  of  free  s:::ca:  and  from 
It  t»er  c^nt.  t-.  ;>  :x*r  cent,  of  water  v^r  other  substances  that 
a'r  iriven  .n  at  red  heat. 


1  7.     Prt>p<rtlc^ — When  con:ndt:ni  vxvurs  in  masses,  it 

i>  rithtr  tivkrd  ;::^  vx:  the  s;:r:ace  of  the  mountain  in 
b.u'itrs  of  vari;ns  sires,  v^r  i:  is  uncovered  by  blastings 
awiy  thr  r.x^k  The  n-.inera:  thus  obtained  is  passed 
thr.  Uiih  »m:shers  ar.d  then  throuj^h  r.  ''s  ;:nt::  it  is  reduced 
t.'  crains  oi  suitable  sire  tor  makir.j:  "whee's,  or  for  other 
arrasive  rnrrK^ses.  Afterwards  i:  -.s  frcvrv.entlv  treated  bv 
an  a  bra  din*:  an^t  washinj^  rr.vess  that  reni-.  ves  the  impuri- 
ties front  the  chains  or  kerne's  of  vvrv.ndv.m-      It  is   then 
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dried  and  graded  by  being  passed  over  sieves  of  suitable 
mesh  to  give  the  sizes  desired.  These  sizes  range  from 
Nos.  12  or  20  to  200. 

18*     Grading:,  and  Meanlnfc  of  Numbers  Used. — 

The  numbers  by  which  the  grain  of  corundum  is  designated 
is  determined  as  follows:  A  No.  20  sieve,  for  example,  is 
one  that  has  20  meshes  to  a  lineal  inch,  and  No.  20  emery 
is,  theoretically,  composed  of  kernels  that  will  just  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  No.  20  sieve.  Practically,  the  ker- 
nels of  No.  20  are  not  all  of  a  size,  but  are  such  sizes  that 
the  largest  will  just  pass  through  a  No.  20  mesh,  and  the 
smallest  will  not  pass  through  the  next  smaller-sized  mesh, 
which  may  be  that  of  a  No.  22  or  24  sieve,  according  as  the 
grading  is  more  or  less  close  as  to  size.  The  numbers  prin- 
cipally used  for  making  abrasive  wheels  are  from  20  to  80 
or  100.     The  finer  numbers  are  used  for  polishing. 


BMBRY. 

19.  Composition  and  Inhere  Found. — Emery  con- 
sists of  corundum  in  combination  with  the  protoxide  of 
iron.  The  presence  of  the  iron  gives  the  mineral  a  dark 
color,  and  also  makes  the  grains  a  little  tougher  and  less 
brittle  than  the  grains  of  pure  corundum.  In  hardness, 
emery  is  generally  rated  about  1  degree  lower  than 
corundum. 

The  principal  sources  of  commercial  emery  in  the  United 
States  are  the  extensive  emery  mines  at  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  Peekskill,  New  York;  and  in  foreign  countries, 
the  island  of  Naxos,  belonging  to  Greece,  and  the  emery 
mines  of  Turkey,  located  near  Smyrna.  Good  commercial 
emery  has  from  40  per  cent,  to  CO  per  cent,  of  solid  grains, 
the  remaining  60  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  being  aluminum 
silicate,  iron  oxide,  silica,  water,  etc.  in  proportions  that 
vary  with  the  kind  of  emery. 

6*.  yoL  111.-2. 
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20.  Preparation. — Emery  is  mined,  crushed,  cleaned, 
and  graded  in  about  the  same  manner  as  corundum,  and  is 
sold  in  the  market  as  Chester  emery,  Naxos  emery,  and 
Turkish  emery.  It  varies  considerably  in  its  degree  of 
purity,  there  being  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ore 
from  different  mines,  and  even  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  mine.  The  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  skill  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  ore  is  treated  for  the  removal 
of  impurities,  also  have  much  to  do  with  its  degree  of 
purity. 


ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIIVB8. 

21.  Carborundum.  —  The  electric  furnace  develops 
such  a  high  temperature  that  it  offers  opportunity  for  ex- 
periments to  determine  whether  some  artificial  product  may 
be  produced  that  will  take  the  place  of  emery  and  corundum 
for  purposes  of  grinding.  In  1893,  Mr.  E.  G.  Acheson  pro- 
duced in  an  electric  furnace  a  substance  that  he  named 
carborundum,  which  is  the  only  artificial  abrasive  that 
has  thus  far  been  extensively  used.  It  is  manufactured  in 
quite  large  quantities  by  The  Carborundum  Company  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Abrasive  wheels  are  made  of  this  material 
by  The  Carborundum  Company,  but  it  is  sold  in  the  market 
for  various  purposes,  though  not  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels. 

Carborundum  is  carbide  of  silicon  SiC,  and  is  made  by 
surrounding  a  small  core  or  cylinder  of  pure  carbon  with  a 
mass  of  coke  and  sand  to  which  a  little  salt  and  sawdust  is 
added.  A  powerful  electric  current  is  then  passed  through 
the  carbon  core,  which,  by  its  resistance  to  the  current,  be- 
comes heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  this  temperature 
is  communicated  to  the  coke  and  sand  surrounding  it.  At 
the  high  temperature  thus  obtained,  the  carbon  and  silicon 
unite  and  crystallize,  and  when  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
the  core  uncovered,  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  brilliantly  colored  crystals  of  carborundum. 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  EMERY 

WHEELS. 

22*  U»c  of  Term  Emery  Wheel. — In  speaking  of 
abrasive  wheels,  the  common  term  *' emery  wheel"  will  in- 
clude also  corundum  and  carborundum  wheels,  except  where 
some  special  quality  requires  particular  mention  of  the 
cutting  material  of  the  wheel. 

23.  Part*  of  Emery  Wheel. — An  emery  wheel  con- 
sists of  two  essential  parts;  viz.,  the  emery ^  or  cutting  mate- 
rial, and  the  bond^  or  matrix.  The  sharp  points,  or  corners, 
of  the  grains  of  emery  in  the  wheel  constitute  an  indefinite 
number  of  cutting  points  or  edges. 

2-4.  Bonds  for  Emery  Wheels. — In  order  that  these 
sharp  and  hard  points  may  be  effective  in  cutting  away  the 
material  presented  to  them,  the  grains  must  be  firmly  held, 
just  as  a  diamond  point  used  for  cutting  glass  must  have 
a  suitable  setting.  The  bond,  or  matrix,  of  the  wheel'fur- 
nishes  this  setting  for  the  grains  of  emery.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  to  form  a  wheel  that  will  resist  the  centrifu- 
gal force  due  to  the  high  speeds  at  which  the  wheels  must 
be  run  to  secure  their  greatest  efficiency,  and,  also,  must  be 
hard  enough  not  to  wear  away  too  rapidly  and  let  the  grains 
of  emery  loose  before  they  have  done  their  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bond  must  not  be  too  hard,  or  it  will  not 
give  way  when  the  projecting  corners  of  the  grains  of  emery 
have  been  reduced  by  contact  with  the  work,  and  the  wheel 
will  acquire  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  with  no  cutting  proper- 
ties. The  character  and  quality  of  the  bond  are,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BMERY   l^HBBLS. 

25.  General  Consideration. — Emery  wheels  may  be 
classified  with  reference  to  the  material  used  for  bond,  the 
principal  varieties  being  as  follows:  (a)  Wheels  with  a  vitri- 
fied bond,  known  as  vitrified  wheels ;    {b)  wheels  with  a 
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silicate-of-soda  bond,  known  as  silicate  wheels ;  (r)  wheels 
with    a    shellac    bond,    known   as  gum  or   elastic  wheels; 

(d)  wheels  with  a  rubber  bond,  known  as  vulcanite  iv heels ; 

(e)  wheels  with  a  celluloid  bond,  known  as  celluloid  wheels ; 
{/)  wheels  with  a  preparation  of  leather  bond,  known  as 
tanite  7v heels. 

26.  Vitrified  Wheels.  —  The' material  used  for  the 
bond  in  vitrified  wheels  is  a  mixture  of  certain  clays  and 
fluxes.  When  these  clays  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  emery  in  the  proper  proportions,  usually  by  means  of 
water,  the  mass  is  dried  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being 
formed  into  a  wheel.  This  wheel  is  then  put  upon  a  fire- 
brick disk  and  placed  in  a  kiln  where  the  temperature  is 
raised  until  the  clay  and  fluxes  begin  to  melt  (probably  about 
3,000°  F.),  so  that  the  whole  wheel  becomes  one  homoge- 
neous mass.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  bond  becoming 
essentially  the  nature  of  glass.  This  vitrified  bond,  thickly 
studded  with  grains  of  emery,  is  a  vitrified  emery  wheel. 
The  Norton^  the  abrasive^  the  sterling,  the  Grafit^  and  the 
safety  are  examples  of  vitrified  wheels. 

27.  Silicate  Wheels. — ^When  silicate  of  soda  is  used 
as  a  bond,  this  material,  after  being  prepared  and  mixed 
with  the  emery,  is  tamped  into  a  mold,  and  the  bond  hard- 
ened by  drying  in  an  oven  at  a  moderately  low  temperature, 
say  325°  to  400°  F.  The  Detroit  and  the  Scrajiton  are  exam- 
ples of  silicate  wheels,  though  similar  wheels  are  made  by 
several  other  companies. 

28.  Shellac  Wheels.  —  Shellac  wheels  are  made  by 
mixing  the  emery  with  a  preparation  of  shellac,  forming  the 
wheels  in  molds,  and  hardening  them  by  heat  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, say  from  300°  to  400°  F. 

29.  Vulcanite  W'heels. — In  the  manufacture  of  vul- 
canite wheels,  the  preparation  of  rubber  that  forms  the  bond 
is  filled  with  emerv  and  the  mass  made  homoQ:eneous  l)v 
beiiii^  repeatedly  passed  between  rolls.  In  the  case  of  thick 
wheels,  several  sheets,  or  layers,  from  the  rolls  may  be  used 
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to  form  a  single  wheel.  The  wheel  is  then  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  vulcanizer, 
where  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  degree  of  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  harden  the  bond.  When  the  wheel  is  used, 
the  heat  generated  melts  aw^y  the  bond  fast  enough  to 
loosen  and  drop  out  the  kernels  of  emery  as  fast  as  they 
become  dull,  thus  keeping  the  wheel  sharp. 

30.  Celluloid  i^heels  are  made  by  but  one  company. 
They  are  strong  and  can,  therefore,  be  run  at  high  speeds. 
Also,  very  thin  wheels  of  this  type  may  be  used  with  safety. 

31.  Tanltc  Wheels. — Tanite  is  a  substance  that  was 
invented  and  first  used  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
combs,  and  fancy  articles.  When  it  was  found  to  be  a  suit- 
able bond  for  an  emery  wheel,  the  Tanite  Company  became 
known  as  the  manufacturer  of  tanite  emery  wheels.  Tanite 
is  hard  and  strong  at  low  temperatures,  but  soft  and  plastic 
at  high  temperatures.  Hence,  a  tanite  wheel  has  somewhat 
of  the  qualities  of  a  vulcanite  wheel ;  that  is,  when  the  wheel 
is  used  the  heat  softens  the  bond  at  its  surface  and  releases 
the  dull  kernels  of  emery. 


PREPARATION  OF  BMBRY   l^HBGLS. 

32.  Bushing  Emery  Wheels.  —  In  ordering  emery 
wheels,  one  of  the  dimensions  that  should  be  given  is  the 
diameter  of  the  spindle  on  which  the  wheel  is  to  run.  The 
wheel  is,  therefore,  made  with  a  hole  in  the  center  some- 
what larger  than  the  largest  spindle  that  is  used  to  carry  a 
wheel  of  its  size,  and  when  an  order  is  received,  the  wheel 
is  '*  bushed  "  to  the  size  of  spindle  for  which  it  is  ordered. 

The  bushing  is  usually  of  lead.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  chuck  with  a  bushing  spindle  of  the  required  size 
at  the  center  of  the  chuck,  and  melted  lead  poured  into  the 
annular  space  between  the  bushing  spindle  and  the  wheel. 
As  the  emery  wheel  when  sent  out  must  have  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  surface,  it  is  necessary  in  ordinary  methods  of 
truing  that  the  bushing  be  done  before  truing  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel. 
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33.  Trains  EflBcrT-  1S^ecl&. — Purchasers  of  emery 
•rb«-ls  irezt-ril'.v  drizir.d  ihi:  :he  wheels  be  hv-i  i:*nlv  round, 
:«zi  :•:  ur.:::rm  ihiccr.ess.  In  n:  -st  rr.oesses  c:  making 
^zitrt^,  the  sr.ipe  v :  a  wheel  chir.^es  slicihrlv  when  the  bond 
hirit~5^  S«'z:r::r:ie>  :he  whrel  w^rr^,  bu:  :i  alwjiys  shrinks 
iTi  :i-:^rLi.:r-  :Ln:  ur.:.  Ii  is  ihrre::re  r.r»>ess:arT  that  the 
wit^lf  "r-t  :r::fi  b.  :h  •.  n  iheir  faces^  i:*  n:ike  them  of  uni- 
::.r=.  ir.i  :•.  rrec:  :h:ckne>s,  ir.i  •  r.  :he:r  r«er:i  hrr:e>,  to  make 
zhtiz,  trze  cjlir.dtr?.  Ir.isrr-uch  i>  the  whtr^I  :>  mide  :■:•  cut 
I'lhtr  s--::.*s:-ir.c^r>.  r^iher  thir.  :  i-e  iisel:  ririilr  reduced  in 
sir-t,  th*  truir.*:  :>   .  r.e  vf  the  m.-st  di^c-l:  ir.c  eir-ensive 

Tb-^rt  ire  tw;   rr-r-rivsal  r::e:h>-->  ::>e-d  :r.   tr-^in*:.     One 

n—  ■  •  •>  •-  •••  • 

^  ^i>  zz.r*n'»c  ">  exr*i"nsiv;f-,  in.i  !>  'mrr.Aj't'j'^i'-e  irr  large 
iz-i  rc^rsi-  wr-et">  Th?  .  :her  n:i:h  -i  :>  t:-  ">e  i  dressing 
t:«  C  niie    :  siet".  .  r  jr.:!'t-.i-:r:n  .:■.>"»:>,  t::r.er  r^t    r  co.r.ical, 

-•-  .-.r  .  ».  -  .t.,.A^  >.  -.,k w...k«  ,.K»   ,.^,  ^.  .\x....xx.  >..jiri*  r^iow. 


^  V     «  -    %    •    ^ 


..  v"       A. . ».       ..> ,    «k: 


-fc    >  .    X    .   .  .     .X  ...»    tiX'I, 

*     ^— -CC.     •"""•«  "  '*  "    tJ*         *••*  *    -'  •        ■  •»•-,,.       .-  *'>.^  ."Wk  ..        >■«         •««•  t-_-k  •-««_&      C 

■mg-  -,.^    '        ■    •«       ^   ■  ■  - "*■         ^-  •  -  •     ■      •*- 

^^-A«  .     ...        ..    ....     4^        «  .  '.     .       .     .,k\         .X         ..>.'.,      .^>      .kA.    «        .    •       «»...       JL^a^V*- 

■  ■  .  A  « 

i*  "      ^-       -      ""      **■       ■'  -"  <.'^-  •       *   *     *  ■  •  ■»  .     -Ti   ■»..-■    ^    «"  "'*t»**  f*!,-^^ 

-  •■  -       "B  -  ^*  *■   -  '•*.'-  <•— -•-■^    •**^e^ 
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peripheries  of  wheels,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  their  action. 
They  are  composed  of  a  handle  a^  carrying  a  number  of 
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hardened  disks  b,  which  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  emery  wheel.  The  projection  c  serves  as 
a  support  for  the  tool  when  in  use. 


GRADING  EMBRY   WHBBLS. 

35.  Emery  wheels  are  graded  by  a  process  in  which  the 
hardness  of  the  wheel  relative  to  some  arbitrary  standard  is 
determined.  The  manufacturer  grades  each  wheel  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  publishes  in  his  catalogue  an  explanation  of 
his  system  of  grading.  The  buyer,  in  ordering,  must  either 
know  the  grade  of  wheel  that  will  do  his  special  work,  or  he 
must  describe  the  work  and  allow  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  select  it  for  him.  On  many  kinds  of  work,  a  slight 
variation  from  the  correct  grade  will  cause  the  wheel  to 
give  poor  results ;  the  very  best  wheel  for  one  kind  of  work 
may  be  useless  for  another  kind  or  quality  of  metal.  The 
user  of  emery  wheels  should,  therefore,  exercise  much  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  wheels  in  order  that  they  may  be 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
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36.  Makers  of  vitrified  wheels  use  as  a  system  of  des- 
ignating grades,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  first  letters 
indicating  the  softer  wheels.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  relations 
of  the  grades  to  the  work  to  which  each  grade  is  adapted. 
Table  II,  published  by  The  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company, 
is  given.  This  table  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  system 
of  grading  that  is  used  by  most  of  the  makers  of  vitrified 
wheels. 

37.  Testing  Bmery  l^heels. — Emery  wheels  some- 
times break  or  burst  while  running,  which  accident,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  wheel,  is  liable  to  do  considerable  damage, 
besides  endangering  the  life  of  the  workman  using  it.  In 
most  cases  where  a  wheel  breaks  when  running,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  conditions  reveals  some  adequate  cause 
other  than  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  wheel.  To  be  sure 
that  the  wheel  is  sound  and  strong  when  it  leaves  the  fac- 
tory, the  manufacturer  should  test  it  by  running  it  for  a 
short  time  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  will  be  required 
when  the  wheel  is  in  actual  use. 

38.  The  machine  used  for  such  testing  must  have  a 
cover  for  the  wheel  that  will  arrest  the  pieces  if  the  wheel 
should  break.  The  centrifugal  force  acting  to  break  a  wheel 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  wheel;  therefore,  if  the  speed  is  doubled,  the 
centrifugal  force  is  quadrupled.  It  is  customary,  in  testing 
wheels  for  strength,  to  run  them  at  nearly  double  their 
working  speed,  such  a  test  being  almost  sure  to  break  a 
wheel  if  it  is  not  free  from  cracks  or  other  defects. 

39.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  revolutions 
I>er  minute  for  specified  rates  of  periphery  speed,  also  the 
stresses  per  square  inch  on  vitrified  wheels  at  the  specified 
rates  of  speed.  The  usual  working  surface  speed  is  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet  per  minute;  the  number  of  revolutions 
corresponding  to  these  surface  speeds  are  given  in  the 
table. 
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GRINDING. 

40.  Applications  of  Grindlns:.  —  Emery  wheels  are 
used  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  metals;  also  glass,  porcelain, 
rubber,  wood,  and  leather,  including  the  dressing  of  kid 
skins  that  are  used  for  making  gloves.  They  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  that  range  from  the  small  wheel  used 
by  the  dentist  and  weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  to  wheels 
3 J-  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  weighing  1,000  pounds. 
They  are  also  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  for  special 
machines  and  work.  Iron  and  steel  castings,  chilled  rolls, 
hollow  ware,  stove  fittings,  plow  points,  car  wheels,  armor 
plate,  tools  for  cutting  metals  and  wood,  and  such  special 
tools  as  cutters,  reamers,  saws,  etc. ;  also  spheres  and  cyl- 
inders for  roller  bearings,  and  the  interior  surfaces  of  cylin- 
ders that  must  be  accurately  formed,  such  as  the  **  Triple  '* 
cylinders  for  the  Westinghouse  air  brake,  are  all  ground 
with  emery  wheels. 

The  grinding  machine  is  used  successfully  on  the  finest 
work  and  also  on  the  coarsest.  A  fine  wheel  will  remove 
.00001  of  an  inch  of  material  from  a  cylinder,  while  a  coarse 
wheel  will  grind  inequalities  from  the  rough  casting  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  apparent  ease.  Many  persons  having 
seen  the  rapidity  with  which  a  large  coarse  emery  wheel  will 
remove  irregularities  from  a  casting  have  attempted  to 
substitute  emery  wheels  for  the  lathe  tool  for  roughing 
out  work,  but  as  yet  this  method  has  not  been  a  success, 
as  it  always  takes  more  power,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  cost  more  to  reduce  metal  to  dust  than  to  chips.  By 
the  use  of  very  large,  heavy,  automatic  machines  using 
large  and  heavy  wheels,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
labor  and  wheel  costs  so  low  that  it  will  enable  the  grind- 
ing machine  to  remove  large  amounts  of  stock,  not  only 
faster,  but  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  lathe. 

41.  Object. — The  processes  of  modern  grinding  may  be 
said  to  have  three  principal  objects  ;  viz. :  First^  the  re- 
moval, or  cutting  away,  of  stock  from  the  j)iece  to  be 
ground.     Second^  the  bringing  of  pieces  to  exact  specified 
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When  polishing,  the  work  is  held 
in  the  hand  and  moved  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  desired  finish  is 
produced.  Much  practice  is  re- 
quired to  polish  fine  work,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  skill  and  touch  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen. 

45.  Enclosed  Polishing 
W  heel.  —  Polishing-wheel  ma- 
chines are  usually  of  a  primitive 
nature.  Sometimes  they  are  com- 
posed simply  of  two  uprights  in 
which  are  held  wooden  plugs  hav- 
ing holes  in  their  ends  that  receive 
the  points  of  the  polishing  spindle. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  modern 
machines  for  polishing,  one  of  which 
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is  illustrated  in  Pig.  5. 
The  interior  of  the 
base  a  is  so  formed 
that  the  air-current 
caused  by  the  rotation 
of     the     wheel     when 


run 


nil 


all  dust  caused  in  pol- 
ishing  and  deposit  it 
on     the    floor    behind 


the 


1  Che 


water  tank  c.  The 
wheel  b  rotates  in  the 
direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow.  At  the 
back  a  shield  d  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  almost 
touch  the  face  of  ihe 
wheel.  This  siiii'kl 
stops    the   current   of 
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air  rotating  with  the  wheel  and  turns  one  current  down- 
wards through  the  passage  /,  while  another  current  passes 
downwards  through  the  passage  g^  but  both  air-currents 
are  discharged  at  the  back  of  the  machine  through  the 
opening  //.  This  machine  was  devised  to  polish  small  work. 
The  wheels  used  in  it  are  covered  with  leather  and  coated 
with  emery. 

46.  Belt  Pollsliins:  Macliine. — Fig.  6  illustrates  one 
form  of  mount  for  a  polishing  belt.  In  this  case,  a  pulley  a 
has  been  mounted  on  one  end  of  an  ordinary  buffing-wheel 
or  grinding-wheel  arbor.  The  belt  b  passes  over  this  pulley 
and  the  outer  end  is  carried  on  the  pulley  r,  which  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  swinging  arm  d  that  is  controlled  by  a 
brace  y.  By  means  of  the  brace  y,  the  tension  on  the  belt  b 
may  be  regulated.  This  belt  is  coated  with  glue  and  emery, 
or  any  other  suitable  polishing  material. 


BUFFING. 


47.  Distinction  Bet^^een  Polishins:  and  Buffing* 

Sometimes  buffing  and  polishing  are  considered  one  and 
the  same  thing,  but  it  is  well  to  make  a  distinction  between 
them  at  the  point  where  the  finish  becomes  grainless. 

48.  Buffing  WheelH. — The  buffed  or  grainless  finish 
is  obtained  by  means  of  soft  wheels.  These  wheels  are 
sometimes  made  of  felt  covered  with  emery,  but  usually  they 
are  formed  of  layers  of  cotton  cloth  that  are  cut  into  round 
blanks  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  which  have  a  hole  in  the 
center.  These  round  blanks  are  piled  one  above  the  other 
until  there  are  enough  to  form  a  wheel  from  2  to  4  inches 
thick.  These  are  then  placed  on  the  arbor  of  the  machine 
and  hound  together  at  the  center  by  collars  and  a  nut.  The 
larger  these  collars  arc,  the  harder  will  be  the  wheel  when 
running;  the  smaller  the  collars,  the  st^fter  will  be  the  wheel 
when  running. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  when  this  wheel  that  consists 
of  layers  of  cotton  cloth  is  in  place  on  the  arbor  of  the 
machine,  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are  presented  to  the  work, 
or  form  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  In  use,  this  wheel  is 
revolved  (if  12  inches  in  diameter)  from  4,000  to  6,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  operator 
who  may  be  using  it. 

49.  The  object  of  using  cloth  in  this  manner  is  to  give 
a  yielding  wheel  into  the  periphery  of  which  the  operator 
can  press  the  work,  which  usually  is  irregular.  In  this  way 
the  cloth  is  made  to  rub  every  corner  and  curve  of  the  work 
and  the  lines  of  its  motion  are  in  all  directions,  thereby  not 
only  polishing  all  corners  and  curves,  but  also  giving  a 
grainless  surface. 

50.  Cutting  or  Polisliinsr  Material  Used  In  Buff- 
Inij. — The  cutting  or  polishing  material  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  cake  that  is  made  by  compressing  tallow,  or  other 
heavy  grease,  together  with  emery,  crocus,  flour  emery, 
rouge,  and  any  other  material  that  may  be  in  vogue  with 
the  particular  operator,  some  using  one  kind  and  some 
another;  the  coarser  material  is  used  for  roughing  and  the 
finer  material  for  finishing  and  **  coloring,"  as  it  is  known 
in  the  workshop.  This  material  is  applied  to  the  wheel  by 
holding  it  firmly  against  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  as  the  wheel 
revolves,  until  the  edges  become  saturated ;  it  is  also  applied 
from  time  to  time  as  the  operator  wishes  to  change  the 
cutting  quality  of  the  wheel. 

51.  Applications  of  Buffing.  —  Buffing  is  used  for 
plated  ware  and  for  the  peculiar  surface  that  is  common  on 
bright  vases,  culinary  articles,  and  lacquered  surfaces. 
Much  buffing  is  done  by  first  cutting  down  with  a  rough 
material  on  the  wheel,  then  finishing  ready  for  plating.  In 
the  workshop  this  finishing  operation  is  called  coloring. 
In  some  of  the  finer  grades  of  work,  this  is  accomplished  by 
holding  it  against  a  very  soft  cotton-cloth  wheel  that  has 
no  cutting  material  upon  it.     If  the  pressure  and  speed  are 
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Suited  to  the  substance  of  which  the  article  is  made,  a  very 
bright  surface  will  be  produced. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  with  plated  ware  the  per- 
fection of  the  surface  after  plating  will  never  be  greater 
than  the  surface  on  which  the  plating  is  deposited.  After 
the  article  is  plated,  it  is  again  taken  to  the  soft  buffing 
wheels  and  colored,  which  removes  all  stains  from  the  plating 
bath  and  gives  that  peculiar  luster  that  the  operator  calls 
*' color." 

Some  work  is  first  polished  and  then  buffed,  but  in  such 
cases  the  material  is  usually  hard,  such  as  steel,  while  brass 
and  softer  metals  are  not  so  treated. 

52.  Bufflns-Wlieel  Mount. — Fig.  7  illustrates  a  light 
buffing-wheel  mount  that  may  also  be  used  for  small  emery 

wheels.  A  rag  wheel  is 
shown  on  the  left-hand 
spindle  at  a.  In  the  style 
shown,  the  wheel  is  mount- 
ed on  a  bench  stand. 
Similar  wheels  are  built 
that  are  mounted  on  jwsts 
that  stand  on  the  floor. 
The  machine  is  driven  bv 
a  belt  that  runs  on  the 
pulley  ^,  and  has  provision  for  a  second  wheel  at  c, 

53.  Brush  Wheels.  —  For  polishing  purposes,  wheels 
are  frequently  made  that  are  surrounded  by  bristle  brushes, 
or  brushes  made  of  other  materials.  In  using  these  wheels, 
the  material  is  applied  to  the  brush  either  in  the  form  of  a 
wash  or  a  wax,  as  in  the  case  of  buffing  wheels  or  rag  wheels. 
Brush  wheels  are  more  expensive  than  rag  wheels  and  are 
not  extensively  used  in  machine  shops. 

54.  Leather  Wheels. — Wheels  for  polishing  purposes 
are  frequently  cut  from  leather.  Ft>r  very  small  wheels, 
disks  may  be  cut  from  thick  saddle  skirting,  while  when 
larger  disks  are  required  they  are  cut  from   walrus  hide, 
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which  can  be  obtained  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  and 
makes  an  excellent  polishing  wheel.  The  polishing  material 
is  usually  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  oil  being  preferred. 


SELECTION  OF  GRINDING   WHEELS. 

55.  General  Remarks.  —  When  selecting  grinding 
wheels,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface  required  on  the  work  depends  on  other  conditions 
as  well  as  the  size  of  grains  of  which  the  wheel  is  composed. 
A  fine-grained  wheel  does  not  produce  a  fine  surface  simply 
because  the  wheel  is  fine.  In  fact,  it  may  produce  a  very 
coarse  surface,  and  a  coarse-grained  wheel  may  produce  a 
fine  surface,  when  of  the  right  grade  and  used  at  a  speed 
best  adapting  it  to  the  material  being  ground. 

56.  Grading  of  Grinding  Wheels.  —  Emery  and 
corundum  wheels  are  made  in  different  grades  of  hardness, 
and  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Company,  the  grade  of  vitrified  wheels  is  denoted  by  letters, 
A  being  the  softest.  The  grades  most  commonly  used  are 
J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  and  Q.  The  grades  of  elastic  or  gum 
wheels  are  denoted  by  numbers,  which  range  from  0  to  (3, 
each  number  being  ^  larger  than  the  preceding  one;  viz., 
0»  i>  i»  f»  I>  ^tc-  Numbers  1  to  5  are  those  most  commonly 
used. 

Other  companies  have  other  systems  of  grading.  Some 
grade  their  wheels  from  A  to  Z,  A  being  extremely  soft  and 
Z  extremely  hard.  The  Carborundum  Company  grade 
their  wheels  from  D  to  V,  D  being  hard  and  V  being 
very  soft. 

57.  Relation  Between  Grade  of  Wheel  and 
Work.  —  Hard-grade  wheels  retain  their  particles  longer 
than  softer  ones;  therefore,  the  softer  grades  are  said  to 
r///  sharpy  because  the  particles  are  torn  out  by  the  act  of 
grinding  before  they  become  dull,  and  thus  new  ones  are 
constantly  being  exposed  to  the  work.     Some  kinds  of  work 

5.  Vol.  III.— 3' 
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req:ifre  that  these  particles  shall  be  torr.  cut  before  they 
bitcccie  at  all  dall,  while  oiher  kinds  of  work  require  that 
tbty  shall  fc-e  retained  ur.iil  they  beo  me  quite  dull  and 
s=.o:th-  Between  the<e  extremes,  there  is  a  ^eat  variety 
cc  w:rk  that  requires  a  variety  of  5:rades  of  wheelsv. 

Ehrerent  marerials  and  different  shapes  of  work  require 
dir-trent  sires  of  grain  combined  with  ditterent  bonds  and 


fes  rf  hardness.     la  genera!,  the  harder  that  the  mate- 
t  >  be  ground  is,  the  softer  must  the  wheel  be,  and  the 


orarser  tnav  it  be.  With  steel,  the  hardness  of  the  wheel 
varies  inversely  with  the  s»Mtness  oi  the  material  that  is  to 
be  ground.  Brass,  copper,  and  rubber  require  soft  wheels, 
and  rubber  very  ojsirse  ones.  Hardened  steel,  cast  iron, 
and  chilled  ir:-n  require  soft  whee's  in  order  that  the  parti- 
cles o€  emery  and  corundum  may  be  broken  out  as  they  be- 
c:me  dull  and  thus  constantly  present  new  ones  to  the 
w:rk-  Brass,  cv*rp»er,  and  rubber  require  soft  wheels  in 
order  that  the  material  being  ground  may  not  adhere  to  the 
wh-eel,  but  that  the  particles  of  emerv  mav  be  torn  out  be- 
f  :re  the  brass  or  copper  can  adhere.  Soft  steel  requires  a 
harier  wheel  than  hardened  s:ee',  because  the  particles  of 
e=:erv  are  n:-t  dulled  <«>  s.,v^n  and,  entering  deeper  into  the 
w.rk,  are  trm  out  more  readily.  Hardened  stee!,  cast  iron, 
and  chilled  iron  require  s.^rt  wheels  because  these  materials 
dull  the  rvartio?es  of  emery  and  corundum  very  quickly, 
marine  it  necessarv  to  throw  them  awav  rar:d!v. 

V  V  w  *  ^ 

GlAxini^. — When   grinding  hardened  steel  with  a 
>  t  '•>  hard,  the  wheel  will  be  worn  bright  and 

When  >  ft  stee*.  :s  iir.^und  wi:h  a  wheel  that  is  lo^>  hard  for 
the  wrk,  the  whee:  wi'l  r.!!  with  stee*:  for,  since  the  parti- 
cles remain  shart>  and  enter  deer*  int.>  the  soft  steel,  thev 
cause  the  stee*.  t.^  avthere  to  t*nem,  esixvia.Iy  if  there  is  con- 
siierab'e  rressure  on  the  whee*.  Fine-crained  wheels  when 
h-Lr.:  h.l  ar.st  4:hije  >vv  :ier  :h,in  o^vtrse  ones  of  the  same 
gri..:r:  in.:,  when  s  ::.  we.ir  Aw.vy  :.i>:er  than  o-xirse  ones 
V «  •—?  2sJk..M,.e  ^.wkcc  w..<i.«  v». «..,.4,  *.  V  XAine  v,e%  •.n. 
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HAND  GWIIVDIXG. 

59.  Genernl      Consideration.  —  The     term     band 
|(rlndlntc  is  generally  understood  to  cover  those  operations 

lich    the   work  is   held  by   hand,    pressed   against   the 
mery  wheel,  and  moved  about  either  with  or  without  the 
a  rest.    There  is  a  class  of  machines  in  which  the  work 
;  large  and  stands  still,  while  the  emery  wheel,  which  is 
mounted  in  a  swinging  frame,  is  moved  about  so  as  to  grind 
surface  of  the  work. 

60.  Simple  Hand  Grinding  Machine. — The  grind- 

j  machine  used  in  foundries  for  smoothing  castings,  and 

which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8,  is  perhaps  the  most  common 

Jtype  of  a  hand  grinding  machine.    These  machines  are  made 

pin  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  carrying  wheels  from  3  inches  to 

5  inches  in  diameter.     The  style  shown  is  provided  with 


[rests  a  upon  which  the  work  may  be  placed  while  it  is  being 
ground.  For  truing  emery  wheels,  truing  devices  are  per- 
manently attached  to  the  machine  and  shown  below  the 
rests,  (■  being  the  axis  on  which  the  device  works,  i/  the 
truing  wheel,  and  d  tlie  handle  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
trolled.     Whenever  the  wheel  gets  out  of  true,  the  truing 

_d«vice  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  face  of  the 
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wke*:  ar.d  moveil  acrtiss  the  face  on  the  axis  <".  thus  qiiickly 
:ru:r.g  iho  sjirfa.e  ni  the  wheel  r.  The  wheels .-  are  driven 
by  raear.ii  of  a  belt  ou  the  pulley/". 

In  <i,>T:5e  case*,  similar  machine?;  are  used  where  consider- 
aKe  skiii  is  re»iuired  to  prmlm-e  the  work,  but  as  a  rule  this 
lype  is  used  only  for  comparatively  rough  work. 


HAND  SI.-HFACIXO   MACHINES. 

MACntVeS  EMP-LUVIXG  EMEBT   WHEELS. 

Tabic     Macblac.  —  The  machine    illustrated    id 
is  in:e::devi  for  rough  work.     Where  approximately 
^  iij;  su n'aces  are  required 

w;:ho-Ji  special  regard 
be:r.g  paid  to  the  angles 
between  the  faces,  a  ma- 
chine of  the  class  illus- 
iTAted  ir.  Fig.  9  mar  be 
en-.p:.  ye^i.  The  i^lustra- 
i:  —.  shew*  one   bearing 


iv.i 

r.e  emenv  wheel  of 

a  :n:i.-h  r.e  pr  vided  with 

a  s;- 

;-\i.-:r:i:  table.      The 

e:"f 

r.  w-eT:'..i:s:counted 

v-n  .1 

sha::  •  driven  by  a 

■-*;'; 

— .  -."-:?  vulley  ,/,  oTie 

-?  ^ra.■•i:T-. .-.  AK^ve 

:-- -ih  which  the 

:s      A>  > 

h  wn  :T::hei:;ustra- 

:-.  i-  ...i 

-u<TiV:e  fence  f  for 

■"-f 

:a>V  .'  Cin  V  ad- 

[  <-  *•- 

.v:   T^f  f-n;  of  the 

■:  :    -:-v  w>ee:  or  to 

■:.."   -f  ■-•::  prince 

<  .V  y 
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rough  parts  from  flat  surfaces,  but  is  not  especially  adapted 
for  producing  correct  angles.  The  machine  is  limited  to 
work  of  such  a  size  thai  can  be  easily  handled  and  placed 
upon  the  table. 

62.  Swrlnff lag-Frame  Machine. — Where  large  work 
is  to  be  ground  or  polished,  as,  for  instance,  portions  of 
engine-frame  castings  and  cylinders,  and  similar  work 
that  frequently  requires  finishing,  and  where  the  work  is  of 
such  great  size  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  it  to  the 
emery  wheel,  a  machine  of  the  class  illustrated  in  Fig.  10 


may  be  employed.  This  machine  consists  of  a  bracket  a 
fastened  to  the  ceiling  that  carries  the  countershaft  on  which 
are  placed  tight  and  louse  pulleys  b  and  the  pulleys  c.  This 
countershaft  is  driven  by  a  belt  on  the  pulley  b,  while  the 
emery  wheel  is  driven  by  a  belt  on  the  pulley  c,  which  drives 
the  pulley  e,  which  is  permanently  attached  to  the  pulley_/^ 
The  belt  on  the  pulleyy* drives  a  pulley  on  the  emery-wheel 
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shaft,  thus  imparting  pc»wer  to  the  eaaerr  wheel  i.  The 
swinging  frame  J  is  supj>:'rted  fr«>m  the  o^uniershafl  bear- 
ing's and  the  swinsring  frame  ^  is  oi^unterbaianced  by  means 
of  a  weight  w  ar,d  a  suitable  rope  pa>s:::g  over  the  pulleys, 
as  shown.  The  emerv  wheel  a*  is  mounted  oa  a  shaft  at  the 
eiid  C'f  the  swirigir.g  frame  ^  and  is  provided  with  a  yoke  / 
and  handles  /  and  r,  by  means  of  which  its  motion  can  be 
cc»ntrc']Ied.  The  o:»nnecting  portion  «  below  the  swinging 
frame  J  is  so  arranged  tHat  it  can  swivel  ia  the  frame  ^,  and 
the  rortion  c«:»nnecting  the  swinging  frame  ^  with  the  shaft 
■ring  the  pulleys  t  and  /"  is  al>c^  arranged  so  that  it  can 
ivel  The  result  is  that  the  emery  wheel  i  can  be  turned 
to  anv  angle  or  into  almost  anv  riane,  either  horizontal  or 
verticaL  This  enables  the  operator  to  grind  both  surfaces 
and  edges  of  the  work,  or  to  round  comers.  This  class  of 
machine  has  found  a  great  De'.d  of  usefulness,  especially  in 
the  finishing  departments  of  shops  producing  rather  large 
W'.Tk.  but  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator  is 
required  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  with  it. 

03.  Uprlf^lit  Surface  Grinding.  —  Flat  work  may 
also  be  gTv»und  by  holding  it  against  the  side  of  an  emery 
wheel  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  S,  but  this  is  rather  an 
awkward  and  diiiicult  melh^^xi  of  prcvedure  and,  hence, 
emery  wheels  have  been  mounted  on  vertical  axes  so  that 
the  work  may  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  wheel  and  thus 
ground  flat.  Such  machines  are  called  m fright  sur/tue 
^iKJe-'-s  and  are  used  to  a  Cv^nsiderable  extent  on  some 
classes  of  work. 


04.  All  machines  using  emery  wheels  have  the  com- 
mon disadvantage  thai  it  is  ditlicult  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  emery  wheel  true:  hence,  accurate  work  cannot  be  pro- 
duced bv  this  class  of  hanvi  c^ -'viirir  machines  without 
placing  the  machiv.cs  uvvler  sin^cial  runners  and  providing 
truinc  devices  for  the  wb.ce'.s.  To  overc*.  me  this  difficult v, 
the  disk  surface  grinders  have  l>een  brought  out.     A 
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type  of  disk  surface  grinder  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  Tlie 
grinding  is  done  by  means  of  emery  doth  secured  to  the 
steel   disks  a.     These  ^  ^ 

disks  are  from  \  inch 
to  J-  inch  thick,  are 
ground  perfectly  true 
and  parallel,  and  are 
provided  with  a  spiral 
groove  on  the  side 
running  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  periphery, 
Emery  cloth  is  then 
glued  or  cemented  up- 
on each  side  of  these 
disks.  In  cementing 
the  emery  cloth  on, 
it  is  pressed  firmly 
against  the  disk  so  as 
to    bed     it    into    the  ""■  "■ 

groove.  This  provides  a  space  into  which  any  particles  of 
emery  or  grinding  dust  will  pass  and  so  prevent  them  from 
scoring  the  surface  of  the  work. 

The  disks  are  used  until  one  side  is  dull  and  are  then  re- 
versed and  used  until  the  other  side  is  dull,  when  they  are 
replaced  by  other  disks  and  the  worn  ones  recovered.  The 
machine  shown  illustrates  two  principles  of  grinding  that 
may  be  employed.  At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  machine  there 
is  a  simple  flat  table  b  whose  upper  surface  is  scraped  at 
exactly  right  angles  to  the  disk;  by  holding  any  flat  surface 
upon  this  table,  a  surface  at  exactly  right  angles  to  it  can 
be  ground  by  the  disk. 


65.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  easily  possible  to 
grind  small  work  within  the  limit  of  .001  inch  on  these  ma- 
chines. When  it  is  desired  to  grind  at  any  other  angle  than 
a  right  angle,  an  attachment  similar  to  that  shown  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  illu.slrntion  may  be  used.  This  is 
provided  with  a  graduated  circle  on  the  piece  c  by  means  of 
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which  the  table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  to  the  disk.  It  is 
also  provided  with  a  sliding  guide  rf  controlled  by  the  han- 
dle/"which  operates  the  feed-screw.  By  providing  a  stop 
or  indicator  disk  upon  the  handle  /",  the  exact  thickness  to 
which  the  work  is  ground  can  be  gauged  within  .001  of  an 
inch ;  and  by  means  of  the  graduated  circle  on  the  piece  r, 
the  angle  between  the  faces  can  be  accurately  determined. 
This  head  is  also  provided  with  a  balance  weight  g  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  arranged  to  oscillate  within  limits,  thus 
swinging  the  work  back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the 
grinding  disk  and  so  reducing  the  liability  of  producing 
scratches  upon  the  surface.  The  disks  are  carried  upon  the 
shaft  //  driven  by  the  pulley  /.  The  machine  is  mounted 
upon  a  substantial  base,  provided  with  a  cupboard  for  con- 
taining the  grinding  disks. 

The  disk  grinding  machine  does  not  replace  any  particular 
machine  tool  in  the  shop  as  much  as  it  serves  to  do  work 
that  is  ordinarily  done  by  filing,  but  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  that  is  ordinarily  done  at  the 
bench  on  a  machine  of  this  class. 


TOOL  GRINDING. 


HAND  TOOL  GRIXDIXG. 

00«  General  ConHideratlon. — Under  the  heading  of 
hand  grinding  may  be  classed  the  grinding  of  tools  for  turn- 
ing and  planing  metal.  A  numlH*r  of  different  machines  are 
made  for  this  pur^H^se  on  which  emery  wheels  are  used; 
Some  of  these  grind  dry  and  some  wet.  The  wet  grinding 
wheels  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  receive 
ihoir  water  from  the  pump  system  and  those  in  which  the 
wheel  runs  in  a  irouiih  or  baih  into  which  water  maybe 
admitted.  The  dry  grinding  machines  are  comparatively 
little  usetl  for  iix>l  grinding,  Kn-^ause  they  are  liable  to  draw 
the  temj>er  I'f  iv>o]s:  hence,  only  the  wet  grinding  machines 
will  be  descrilxni. 
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WET  GKINDINU    MACHINE. 

67.  Metbod»  of  Supplying  Water. — A  representa- 
tive tool  grinding  machine  intended  for  wet  grinding  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  This  machine  is  shown  because  it  is 
arranged  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  water  without  the  use 
of  pumps  or  pipes,  and,  also,  because  it  has  a  truing  device 
arranged  in  a  wheel  guard.     In  Fig.   13  a  section  of  the 


^ZS 


machine  is  illustrated,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  is  applied.  The  water  tank  d  is  filled  with  water 
while  the  water  trough  a  is  raised  to  its  highest  level  by 
means  of  the  screw  b  and  the  lever  r.  this  water  trough  be- 
ing pivoted  at  one  end.  The  water  trough  a  surrounds  the 
lower  ixirt  of  the  emery  wheel  and  when  in  its  highest  position 
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prevents  water  from  wetting  the  wheel ;  as  the  trough  a  or 
its  forward  end  is  lowered,  it  sinks  into  the  surrounding 
water  and  allows  it  to  flow  in  around  the  wheel.  The 
trough  is  lowered  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  amount  of  water 
desired  by  the  operator;  the  wheel  throws  the  water  out  at 
the  rear,  but  an  equal  amount,  of  course,  runs  in  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  trough,  thus  keeping  the  supply  con- 
stant. 

68.  Truing  Device. — The  truing  device  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  thread  roll  //  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  rocking 
lever,  so  that  the  operator  can  force  it  against  the  revolv- 
ing wheel  by  means  of  the  screw  y.  This  truing  device  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

69,  Tool  Rest. — The  tool  rest  and  guard  in  this  style  of 
machine  are  shown  at  i  and  e.  This  rest  is  surrounded  by  a 
guard  c  so  arranged  with  a  balance  weight  that  it  normally 
occii[)ies  the  position  shown.  When  the  operator  wishes  to 
grind  a  tool,  he  places  it  on  the  point  g  and  presses  it  down- 
wards until  the  tool  comes  in  contact  with  the  rest  /.  When 
the  grinding  is  being  done,  the  guard  rises  and  prevents 
water  from  spattering  out  in  front,  no  matter  how  large  an 
amount  of  water  may  be  supplied  to  the  wheel. 


MACHINE    TOOK    GRINDING. 

TVPG  OF   MACHINES. 

70.  General  Consideration. — With  the  growth  of 
machine  manufacturing,  replacing  as  it  docs  the  older 
method  of  machine  making,  it  has  become  the  practice  in 
large  machinery  establishments  to  manufacture  the  lathe 
and  planer  cutting  totals  in  large  lots.  These  tiK)ls  are  all 
ground  to  the  correct  shapes  and  are  ready  for  the  work- 
man to  use.  The  i^Kl  ones  are  rciiround  and  sharpened  to 
the  standard  forms  and  then  phu  evl  in  the  tv>ol  room,  where 
thev  mav  at  anv  time  be  obtained  bv  the  workman. 
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The  shapes  of  the  tools  vary  in  different  establishments, 
but  usually  each  establishment  fixes  on  standard  shapes  for 
all  their  cutting  tools  and  the  operator  follows  the  blue- 
print of  standards  that  is  generally  placed  on  the  holders 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  machine  in  Fig.  13. 

This  matter  of  machine  tool  grinding  has  become  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  economy  of  cutting  tools  that  it 
may  be  dignified  as  a  trade,  requiring  (as  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  the  grinding  of  these  tools 
commercially)  considerable  study  and  care.  It  is  probable 
that  within  a  few  years  operators  who  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  tool  shaping  and  grinding  as  related  to  the  economy  of 
cutting  metal  will  be  in  demand. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  machines  employed  for 
this  purpose,  one  of  which  uses  an  ordinary  emery  wheel 
and  grinds  the  tools  on  the  face  of  the  emery  wheel,  while 
the  other  employs  a  disk  wheel  and  grinds  the  tools  on  the 
flat  face  of  the  disk.  The  machine  manufactured  by 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  first  class,  and  that  manufactured  by  the 
Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  a  good 
representative  of  the  second  class. 

71.  Sellers  Grlndiof^  Machine.  —  The  Sellers  ma- 
chine shown  in  Fig.  13  is  called  a  universal  tool-grinding 
and  shaping  machine.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  that, 
with  its  fixtures  and  attachments,  the  accuracy  of  the  form 
to  be  ground  is  not  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
but  is  obtained  by  placing  the  various  holders  and  attach- 
ments at  the  angles  required,  these  being  graduated  and 
marked  so  that  if  the  operator  places  them  at  the  right 
graduation  and  angles,  the  accuracy  of  the  grinding  will  be 
insured.  When  the  tools  are  placed  in  the  various  holders, 
the  operator  moves  them  against  the  wheel  by  the  use  of  a 
lever  shown  at  a^  Fig.  13.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  emery 
wheel  by  means  of  a  rotary  pump,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
machine  is  attached  a  diagram  of  instructions  for  obtaining 
the  standard  shapes.     This  diagram  is  shown  at  ^,  Fig.  13. 
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The  Sellers  machine  is  designed  to  present  a  line  contact 
between  the  emery  wheel  and  the  work  being  ground.  The 
makers  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
efficiently  grind  steel  tools  by  means  of  rapidly  cutting 
wheels,  that  the  contact  between  the  two  should  be  a  line 


I  not  a  surface:  ht-nce,  if  it  is  iifsir<?tl  to  grind  a  plain 
f  of  a  ti»ol,  tlio  whetl  must  have  a  lylindrical  or  conical 
f-KO  jvift  wiiivh  the  siirfaoe  to  be  jr'ound  must  be  moved 
1  j'lar.e.  They  further  :;;aio  tiiat  the  plane  face  of  the 
eel  i-atir.v't   !>e  used   for  this  purju^se  liecause  it  and  the 
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surface  being  ground  will  soon  coincide,  with  the  result  that 
no  cutting  will  be  done,  though  considerable  heat  will  be 
produced. 

72.  The  style  of  Sellers  tool-grinding  machine  shown 
in  Fig.  13  is  provided  with  a  conical  wheel  c  and  the  tools 
are  held  in  a  suitable  fixture  d^  one  tool  being  shown  at  e. 
Another  style  of  machine  manufactured  by  the  Sellers  Com- 
pany is  arranged  to  pass  the  work  across  the  periphery  of 
an  ordinary  cylindrical  emery  wheel. 

The  Sellers  machine  will  not  only  grind  all  angles  and 
circles  with  cone  clearance,  but  it  will  also,  by  the  use  of 
forms,  grind  irregularly  shaped  cutting  tools.  On  this 
account,  it  probably  has  a  greater  range  than  any  other 
machine  on  the  market  and  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
shops  having  a  large  variety  of  tools. 

73.  Gisholt  Tool-Grindins:  Machine.  —  This  ma- 
chine works  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  the 
Sellers  and  is  intended  only  for  grinding  the  regular  angles 
and  circles  with  clearance.  For  this  reason,  the  Gisholt 
machine  will  not  serve  where  an  extremely  large  range  of 
tools  is  required.  As  in  the  Sellers  machine,  the  accuracy 
of  the  shape  of  the  tool  does  not  depend  on  the  skill  of  the 
workman,  but  is  obtained  by  the  different  angles  at  which 
the  parts  and  various  holders  and  fixtures  are  set,  these 
angles  being  read  from  a  chart.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
wheel  on  this  machine  by  means  of  a  pump,  as  in  the  Sellers. 

The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  machines  is 
in  the  method  of  presenting  the  work  to  the  wheel.  The 
Gisholt  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  grinding  is  done  on  the  face  of  a  cup-shaped 
wheel,  the  contact  between  the  tool  and  the  wheel  being 
a  surface  and  not  a  line  contact,  as  the  wheel  and  the  sur- 
face being  ground  coincide.  In  actual  practice,  the  grinding 
is  done  rapidly  without  heating  when  the  right  grade  and 
grain  of  wheel  are  used  and  the  work  is  moved  past  the 
wheel  in  the  right  manner  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
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In  this  respect  both  machines  are  successful.  The  reason 
for  the  success  of  this  style  of  machine  will  be  shown  under 
the  heading  '*  Selection  of  Wheels  for  Tool  .Grinding."  The 
depth  of  cut  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  cross-feed  controlled 


PlO.  14. 


l>v  a  hand  wheel  f»  and  the  t«.K^l  is  carried  back  and  forth 
across  ilio  face  of  the  wheel  bv  means  of  the  lever  c.  The 
Ciisholt  machine  is  very  simple  and  compact,  as  will  be  seen 
bv  the  illustration. 


sr:i.i':cTiox  of  \viir.i:i.s  for  Tt>OL  grixi>i?sg. 

74.  CJracIc  of  Wheel. — In  selecting  wheels  for  tool 
gnndin\i\  as  has  been  stalevl  where  the  subject  was  under 
discvissiv>n,  il    should  be  imderstood  that    the  result    to  be 
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obtained  is  dependent  on  many  conditions  in  the  wheel 
aside  from  the  size  of  grain.  The  grade  of  the  wheel  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  manner  in  which  it  does  its 
work.  A  good  illustration  in  this  connection  is  the  case  of 
the  Gisholt  and  Sellers  tool-grinding  machines,  which  are 
designed  to  use  diametrically  opposite  methods,  one  using  a 
line  contact  only,  to  avoid  heating  and  glazing,  the  other 
using  a  surface  contact,  and  also  avoiding  heating  and 
glazing. 

75.  In  the  case  of  the  Gisholt  machine,  by  using  a  cup- 
shaped  wheel  and  grinding  against  its  flat  surface,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  proper  grading  as 
related  to  the  work  in  hand;  for  it  is  true  that  as  the 
surface  in  contact  becomes  greater,  the  grade  of  the  wheel 
should  become  softer,  and  may  be  much  coarser.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sellers  machine,  by  using  a  line  contact  on  the 
periphery  or  conical  portion  of  the  wheel,  the  wheel  can  be 
very  much  harder,  which  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
operator  was  grinding  tools  of  irregular  form  and  wished  to 
preserve  the  shape  of  the  wheel  as  long  as  possible.  This  is 
true  also  .in  many  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
wheel  remain  intact,  without  change  of  form  on  the  face. 
The  Gisholt  machine  is  designed  to  grind  flat  surfaces, 
which  are  passed  entirely  across  the  face  of  the  wheel 
at  each  stroke  of  the  lever;  hence,  the  face  of  the  wheel  is 
maintained  in  correct  form  and  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. At  the  same  time,  on  the  Gisholt  machine  the 
wheel  may  be  soft  enough  and  coarse  enough  to  cut 
freely. 

76.  The  emery  wheel  for  tool  grinding  should  be  soft 
enough  to  cut  freely  without  requiring  too  great  pressure 
and  without  glazing.  If  only  very  large  tools  that  present 
broad  surfaces  to  the  wheel  are  to  be  ground,  the  wheel 
should  be  softer  than  if  only  those  tools  presenting  very 
small  surfaces  are  to  be  passed  over  it.  The  exact  number 
of  emery   and  the  grade  of  wheel   to  be  used  in  all  cases 
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cannot  be  given,  because  conditions  vary  so  much.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  wheels  for  this  purpose  should  be  so 
made  that  the  desired  surface  on  the  tool  will  be  dependent 
on  the  grade  of  the  wheel  rather  than  the  grain ;  that  is,  the 
wheels  should  be  quite  coarse  and  very  porous,  for,  as  has 
been  stated  before,  a  coarse  wheel  will  produce  quite  a  fine 
finish  if  of  the  right  grade  and  run  at  the  right  speed  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

77.  Some  workmen  prefer  to  use  a  coarse  wheel  for 
shaping  the  tool,  and  a  much  finer  one,  quite  soft,  for  a 
slight  cut  to  give  the  desired  surface  for  a  cutting  edge. 
In  most  cases,  however,  only  one  wheel  is  necessary,  pro- 
vided the  workmen  use  an  oilstone  for  the  finishing  touch. 

78.  The  tendency  among  users  of  tool  grinders  is  to 
select  wheels  much  too  hard  for  the  purpose.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  workmen  almost  universally  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  emery  wheel,  and  do  not  understand  how  light  a 
touch  is  required  to  grind  work  very  rapidly  on  a  good 
wheel.  A  soft  wheel,  suitable  for  grinding  tools  rapidly, 
will  remove  a  large  amount  of  material  instantly  with  a 
very  light  touch  of  the  tool  upon  it.  But  as  workmen  have 
invariably  acquired  their  experience  by  using  grindstones, 
they  nearly  always  bear  hard  upon  the  emery  wheel  when 
grinding  tcx^ls.  This  will  wear  a  good  wheel  very  rapidly 
and  cut  holes  at  intervals  in  the  periphery.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  purchasers  of  emery  wheels  for  machinery  establishments 
must  select  harder  wheels  than  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  them. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  manufacturers  of  tool 
grinders  that  they  are  obliged  to  send  out  wheels  that  are 
much  harder  than  the  purpose  requires.  The  three  wheels 
that  are  used  quite  commonly  in  tool  grinders  are  the 
following:  Size  of  grain.  No.  30,  grade  O;  size  of  grain. 
No.  3r»,  grade  N;  size  of  grain,  No.  45,  grade  N;  all  of  them 
being  designated  by  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company's 
standard. 
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MACHIKE   GRINDING. 
79.     General  Consideration. — Machine  grinding  may 
!  defined  as  the  art  of    producing    very  accurate    plane, 
lylindrical,   and   conical  surfaces  by  an  abrading   process 
;rforraed   in   an  automatic  grinding   machine.      Machine 
rinding  differs  essentially  from  hand  grinding  in  that  the 
:curacy  of  the  surfaces  prndm.ed  by  it  is  dependent  ahnost 
mtirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  machine  in  which  tlie  grind- 
j  is  done,  instead  of  on  the  skill  of  the  workman. 
In  the  early  attempts  that  were  made  to  produce  very 
Kiirate  plane,  cylindrical,  and  conical  surfaces,  a  common 
Cmery  wheel  was  mounted  on  a  metal  planer  or  on  a  lathe; 
1  fact,  the  first  forms  of  grinding  machines  for  cylindrical 
jid  cimical  wirk  were  called  srlndlntc  lathes.     The  early 
Attempts  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  many  persons  sup- 
ted  thai  the  errors  frequently  found  in  the  work  were  inher- 
t  to  the  grinding  process,  and  could  not  be  eliminated;  in 
nords,  it  was  supposed  that  grinding  was  incapable  of 
■oducing  true  work.    Painstaking  experiments  and  a  careful 
of  the  conditions  convinced  Che  pioneer  advocates  of 
ne  grinding  that  the  faulty  work  produced  was  par- 
ially  due  to  the  selection  of  wheels  illy  adapted  to  the  work 
xpccied  of  them,  and  chiefly  to  defects  inherent  to  the 
;ery  used.      The  machinery  was  gradually  improved 
nd  the  defects  were  overcome;  and  with  wheels  selected 
>  suit  the  work,  the   grinding   machine  of  today  can   be 
Tithfully  said  to  produce  round  work  as  accurate  as  can 
iasonably  be  expected  and  was  ever  hoped  f<ir:  in  addition 
0  this  it  was  found  that  some  lines  of  work  could  be  finished 
3  exact  size  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other  method. 


80.     Classification  of   Mactalne-GrlndloK    Opera. 

I-Monft.  —  The    different   grinding   operations   for   which   a 

ing  machine  is  used  may  be  classified  according  to  the 

isition  of  the  surface  operated  on  as  f.rtiriinl grimiiitg a.\v\ 

Eternal  grinding :  or  they  may  be  classified  according  to 

^e  character  of   the  surface   as  surface  grinding,   which 

S.  fol.  IIL-4. 
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term  is  commonlv  understood  to  be  an  abbreviation  for 
**  plane  surface"  grinding,  cylindrical  grinding^  and  conical 
grinding, 

81*  External  si'lK^dli^K  inay  be  defined  as  a  grinding 
0|H*ration  |>ertormed  on  the  outside  surface  of  a  solid;  in- 
ternal srlndinti:,  as  the  grinding  of  the  inside  surface  of 
a  hole.  The  term  siurface  srlndlns  is  almost  invariably 
understoixi  to  denote  the  grinding  of  a  plane  surface  in  a 
machine  where  the  work  reciprocates  in  a  straight  line, 
while  the  term  radial  srlndlnjic  or  disk  Krindinsr  is 
applied  to  the  grinding  of  plane  surfaces  on  work  rotating 
about  its  axis.  Cylindrical  srlndinf^,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  denotes  the  grinding  of  a  cylindrical  surface,  which 
niav  be  the  inside  or  the  outside  surface  of  a  solid.  Conical 
Srrindinfc  i^^  ^  term  that  refers  to  the  grinding  of  a  tapering 
solid  of  revolution,  by  solid  of  revolution  being  meant  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  some  plane  figure  about 
a  line  as  an  axis.  Thus,  a  cylinder  is  a  solid  of  revolution 
generated  by  revolving  a  rectangle  alx>ut  one  of  its  sides  as 
an  a.xis:  a  right  c^^nc  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
trianvrle  abvuit  one  of  its  sides,  etc. 


i;ri\i>ing  si>lii>s  of  rkvoli 

S2*  iBOvernins  Conditions. — The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  grinding  »^»f  Sv>*:d>  v»f  revolution  is  the 
av>:^l:oa:iv^a  ot  thvnisands  of  cuttitig  points  to  the  surface  of 
the  wv^rk  while  it  is  l^fing  slowly  rcvvlvcvl  alx>ut  its  axis. 
Eacri  cutting  i^^^int  removes  an  oxccevlirigly  small  amount 
v^t  tnetal:  Cv^nsov^uently,  the  pressure  due  to  the  cutting 
o.er.itivvi  is  very  lii^h:.  It  tolUnvs,  thcrc-rVre,  that  the  dis- 
lur:vi.r.ce  v^:  t::e  axes  cf  the  wv'ik  ar.d  the  wheel  is  corre- 
s:v"di"^!y  s:r.,wV..  v\vi::i;  to  whivh  r.i^t  the  resulting  solid  of 
re v v> ! u : : / u  is  c \ ^' ocvl  :: ^ . v  t r u o . 

1*«  ••  1»  ••  »  <•  » 

.  ... V  x^      v..  .*;  w  ..X V .  .>  „ . si\  V . >v  V*  .V. .v.i;  H..e  >urvace  oi  t ne 

rev,  .v.r,:  >,  ivi  :::  a  ,».*'  ::^-  ..-  /.r.o  :\.i:m    ;^^.  :     t.:e  uxis  ot  rota- 

liv^rt  c:  :  :e  so!:.i.  :h-o  latter  w:/.  he  ^r  u*:.:  truly  cylindrical- 
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I  but  if  the  line  of  motion  of  ihe  wheel  is  at  an  angle  to  the 
I  axis  of  rotation  of  the  solid,  the  latter  will  be  ground  conical. 
I  It  is  obvious  that  the  grinding  wheel  may  remain  stationary, 
I  and  that  the  work  may  be  traversed  past  it  without  affecting 
[  the  result. 

In  practice,  the  worlc  or  the  wheel  is  made  to  travel  in  a 
I  straight  line  by  mounting  either  one  on  a  carriage  that 
I  slides  on  straight  guiding  ways  that  are  so  designed  as  to 
;ar,  and  so  protected  against  injury  as  to  remain 
I  true  as  long  as  the  whole  machine  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
]  pected  to  last  without  overhauling  and  repair.  When 
[  grinding  conical  worli,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
I  cutting  be  done  along  a  line  lying  in  the  plane  containing 
■  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  work,  or,  as  commonly  expressed, 
■tbe  wheel  and  work  must  be  at  the  same  height  above  the 
■ways. 

83.     Claitse*  uf  Machines  Used. — There  are  two  gen- 
Icral  classes  of  grinding  machines,  which  are    called  p/ain 
finding  machines  and  universal  grinding  machines.     The 
I  ^T\aA\ii%    machlneH    are    designed   especially   for 
-ing  and  are  made  as  rigid  as  possible  so  as  to 
:  them  to  do   rapid   work.     All    unnecessary  adjust- 
ments are  dispensed  with  and  the  machine  is  made  with  as 
I  few  joints  as  possible.     This  class  of  machines  is  intended 
I  for  grinding  plain  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  work,  such 
las  spindles,  rolls,  shafts,  etc.      In  all  cases  the  work  nms  on 
^dead  centers.      The  universal  i^rlndlnit;  macblneH  are 
L provided  with  more  adjustments,  and  are  adapted  for  grind- 
ling  internal  or  external  work  (either  straight  or  tapered). 
Utters,  reamers,  etc 


\ 


C»N»TKUt;TION  OF  GRINniKU   MACHINES. 

84.  Plain  Grlndlns  Machine.  —  Fig.  15  shows  a 
front  and  Fig.  10  a  rear  view  of  a  plain  grinding  machine, 
tniide  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.     The  entire  machine  is  supported 
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upon  a  rigid  base  a.  The  oarriajj^e  h  can  be  moved  along  the 
base  by  the  hand  wheel  c  or  arranged  to  move  back  and 
forth  automatically  by  setting  the  stops  ^/ and  ^  at  the  de- 
sired places.  The  table/* is  pivoted  u[>on  the  carriage  b  so 
that  it  can  be  brought  parallel  to  the  line  of  travel  or  set  at 
a  slight  angle  for  grinding  tapers.  One  end  of  the  carriage  f 
is  graduated  either  in  degrees  or  inches  per  foot,  so  as  to 
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assist  in  srtiiuv:  the  work  lo  ai^proximaiely  the  right  posi- 
livM\,  tho  final  somnii  a'.wavs  Ikmui:  maile  by  trial.  The  head- 
slo^k^;;  and  U^^lvio^  k  ".  arc  oL»;r.tvvi  to  the  carriage  as  shown. 
Tho  tuain  Ivavi^.v!  sxnlaco  t^r  S*:h  hoads:*vk  and  fvHJtstock 
is  vouical,  a^  sb.ow  r.  a:  :  v^:\o  o:  ;tv:  of  ihis  is  to  have  the 
mam  In^ann^i  for  ib.c  hcvlxtvvk  ai'^:  :ho  !  >^tsivx*k  parallel  to 
tho  contci  Inu^  »^t  ilu*  \\o»k  ,,  ^1  ^  '  ,.rra"j:ed  thai  differences 
in  the  prt^ssutc  u^oxl  r^  c'.aminr.j:  i:\o  pans,  wear,  etc.  will 
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tliave  as  little  influence  on  the  alineuient  of  the  work  as  pos- 
l-sible.  Another  object  of  this  design  is  to  so  locate  the  bear- 
l»ing  surfaces  that  they  will  be  protected  from  emery  dust 
^and  water  without  the  use  of  guards  thai  have  to  be  adjusted 
I  for  every  change  in  the  length  of  the  work  being  ground. 


Both  centers  are  dead,  that  is,  they  do  not  revolve.  The 
'pulleyy  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  an  overhead  drum  that  is 
driven  by  cone  pulleys,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  work  can  be 
adjusted.     The  dead  centers  arc  shown  at  k  and  /.     To  assist 

I  in  supporting  the  work,  fixed  rests  in  and  «  may  be  used  or 
M  follower  rest  may  be  attached  to  the  arm  o.  The  grinding 
irbcel  is  carriiHl  upon  the  grinding-wheel  slide/",  which  is 
well  supported  from  the  floor.      The  grinding-wheel  slide  / 
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is  set  OH  an   incline  so  thai   it  tends  to  slide  away  from 
the  work.      This   removes  all  danger  of  the  wheel   beings 


emerv  wIuh'I 


«v>rk  on  .uvonnt  . 
:  is  provided  with  a  guard  r 


vibration.     The 
aiid  provision  is 
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made  for  flooding  the  work  with  water  from  the  pipe  s. 
The  water  flows  back  to  the  tanks  /,  fnim  which  it  is 
pumped  to  the  work  again.  The  emery  wheel  is  driven 
by  belts  from  an  overhead  drum,  and  provision  is  made  for 
varying  the  speed  of  the  wheel  by  a  serifS  of  cone  pulleys. 
The  table  feed  is  driven  by  a  belt  on  the  cone  pulley  ((. 

The  grinding  wheel  and  grinding-wheel  stand  are  moved 
toward  or  away  from  the  work  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  v. 
Back  of  the  hand  wheel  v  is  arranged  an  automatic  cross- 
feed  mechanism  that  will  be  described  later. 

As  previously  stated,  both  the  headstock  and  tailstock 
centers  are  dead.  This  eliminates  errors  in  the  roundness 
of  the  work  due  to  want  of  roundness  in  the  live  spindle,  and 
any  errors  that  might  be  caused  by  the  live  center  running 
out  of  true.  Work  ground  carefully  on  dead  centers  can 
be  reversed  end  fur  end  and  will  then  run  so  true  that  even 
a  very  sensitive  indicator  will  fail  to  show  any  error.  This 
test  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  work  done  be- 
tween centers,  where  one  center  is  a  live  one,  will  pass  it 
I   satisfactorily. 

In  the  machine  described,  the  grinding-wheel  carriage 
stands  still  and  the  work  moves  past  it.  In  the  machines 
manufactured  by  the  LandisTool  Company,  of  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  the  table  carrying  the  work  stands  still  and 
the  grinding-wheel  carriage  moves  along  the  work. 


85>  Universal  Griudlng  Mactilne.  —  A  universal 
'  grinding  machine,  as  made  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  In  this  particular  design  of  machine,  the  emery 
wheel  ii  normally  remains  stationary  during  the  grinding  and 
'orlc  is  traversed  past  it.  The  guideways  are  formed  on 
top  of  the  base  ^,  and  serve  to  guide  a  long  carriage  £  to 
which  the  table  i/is  pivoted.  This  table  carries  the  head- 
Ktock  1-  and  footstock  /,  which  can  be  clamped  to  it  in  any 
position  throughout  its  length.  The  emery-wheel  stand  £- 
.ounted  on  a  slide  that  normally  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
guideways  on  top  of  the  frame.      This  stand  jf  can  be  moved 
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along  its  slide  toward  or  away  from  the  work  by  turning 
the  wheel  ;/.  The  slide  on  which  the  emery-wheel  stand  is 
mounted  is  pivoted  to  its  base,  to  which  it  can  be  clamped 
at  any  angle  with  the  guideways  that  the  construction  per- 
mits. This  allows  short  conical  work  having  a  large  in- 
cluded angle  to  be  ground;  in  that  case  the  table  //carrying 
the  work  will  remain  stationary  while  the  wheel  is  traversed 
past  the  work. 

86.  In  universal  machines  the  headstock  has  a  live 
spindle  to  which  a  chuck  or  a  face  plate  may  be  fitted;  this 
live  spindle  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  an  overhead  drum. 
Provision  is  made  for  grinding  on  dead  centers  by  placing 
a  loose  pulley  /  on  which  a  belt  can  be  put,  on  the  end 
of  the  live  spindle,  and  providing  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  locking  this  spindle — in  this  case,  a  movable  pin  k  that 
can  be  inserted  into  a  hole  in  the  pulley  /.  The  headstock 
is  placed  on  a  base  to  which  it  is  pivoted  in  order  to  allow 
the  axis  of  the  live  spindle  to  be  placed  at  any  angle  with 
the  table  that  the  construction  of  the  machine  permits.  This 
adjustment  permits  conical  work  held  in  the  chuck  or  face 
plate  to  be  ground  without  disturbing  the  setting  of  the 
table  or  of  the  slide  carrying  the  emery-wheel  fixture.  The 
headstock  base,  bottom  of  grinding-wheel  stand,  and  end  of 
the  table  are  all  provided  with  graduations.  These  gradu- 
ations are  used  in  setting  the  different  parts  of  the  machine 
to  approximately  the  desired  angle  for  any  work  in  hand. 

The  carriage  c  is  moved  past  the  emery  wheel  by  turning 
the  hand  wheel  /;/;  it  is  also  provided  with  a  feed  that  can  be 
automatically  stopped  at  any  point  within  the  range  of 
motion  kA  the  carriage. 

87.  The  footstock  of  a  grinding  machine  serves  the 
same  purpi^se  as  the  lailstock  of  a  lathe,  but  differs  consid- 
erably from  it  in  its  general  construction.  The  footstock 
spindle  of  a  grinding  machine,  as  a  general  rule,  is  provided 
with  some  fv»rm  of  a  spring  that  operates  it  and  regulates  the 
pressure  with  which  its  center  is  pressed  into  the  center  of 
the  work.     Such  a  regulation  of  the  pressure  contributes,  in 
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i  large  measure,  to  the  act;uracy  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as 
t  prevents  springing  of  the  work  by  an  excessive  setting  up 
pof  the  footstock  center  whii^h  a  careless  ojwrator  is  very  apt 
■to  do.  This  spring  also  maintains  a  constant  pressure  on 
Ithe  center,  even  though  there  may  be  considerable  wear  of 
I  the  center  hole,  or  the  work  be  lengthened  by  expansion. 

88.  Fig.  18  shows  the  construction  of  the  footstock  of 
(the  grinding  machine  made  by  the  Landis  Tool  Company, 
[A  lever  a  is  pivoted  to  the  frame  of  the  footstock ;  it  carries 
Va  pin  6  at  une  end  that  is  placed  in  a  hole  cut  into  the 
Ispindle  r.  The  lower  arm  of  this  lever  is  acted  on  by  a 
■  plunger  </  and  a  helical  spring  c;  this  spring  Lends  to  move 
iie  footstock  spindle  forwards.  Obviously,  the  pressure 
■"^ith  which  the  footstock  center  presses  against  the  work 
■15  that  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  spring  f.      The  tension 


Wot  this  spring  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
icrew  /.  For  very  small  work,  even  the  lowest  tension  of 
the  spring  may  cause  enough  pressure  to  bend  the  work,  in 
which  case  the  pressure  may  be  relieved  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent by  screwing  the  nurled  relieving  nut  £"  against  the  end 
^v  of  the  footstock.  If  this  is  done,  the  operator  must  use 
^^L  great  care  not  to  turn  the  relieving  nut  so  much  as  to  ItHasen 
^K'the  work,  which  can  be  told  by  tightly  grasping  the  work 
^^|.and,  while  shaking  it,  observing  if  there  is  any  end  play. 
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Foolstotks  are  constructed  in  a  number  of  ways  by  llie 

'  ditferent  manufactnrers  of  grinding  machines;  it  is  believed 

that  ail  of  them,  however,  contain  a  provision  of  some  kind 

for  preventing  an   excessive  pressure  on   the  work   in   the 

direction  of  its  axis. 

89.  Overhead  Arranicemeatii. —  Figs.  1»  and  W 
V  the  arrangement  of  the  countershafts  fur  the  universal 
Igrinding  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  17.  Fig.  19  (a)  is  a 
I  front  view,  Fig.  10  (^)  a  plan  of  the  overhead  arrangements, 
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and  Fig.  20  an  end  view  of  the  machine.  A  tight  and  a 
loose  pulley  a  and  a  are  placed  on  the  countershaft  a'\ 
which  is  driven  by  belting  it  to  a  line  shaft,  and  which  can 
be  stopped  and  started  by  shifting  the  driving  belt  a'"  by 
means  of  the  shifter  h.  A  cone  pulley  c  is  keyed  to  the 
countershaft  a"  and  is  belted  to  a  Cone  pulley  d  on  the 
emery-wheel  countershaft  d\  which  carries  the  cylindrical 
pulley  e  that  is  belted  to  and  drives  the  emery-wheel  shaft. 
From  this  arrangement,  it  follows  that  the  emery  wheel  is 
stopped  and  started  by  operating  the  shifter  b,  A  cone  pul- 
ley g  is  placed  on  the  countershaft  a'\  to  which  it  can  be 
attached  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  operated  by  the 
shifter  f.  The  cone  pulley  g  is  belted  to  a  cone  pulley  //  on 
the  headstock  countershaft  h\  which  carries  the  long  cylin- 
drical drum  /  that  is  belted  to  the  headstock.  Two  separate 
belts  are  provided  for  driving  the  work,  one  of  which  is  used 
for  grinding  on  dead  centers  and  the  other  for  rotating  the 
headstock  spindle  for  chuck  work  and  face-plate  work.  The 
belt  that  is  not  in  use,  as  the  belt  ;//  in  this  case,  is  removed 
from  the  drum  and  hung  up  where  it  is  out  of  the  way. 
The  different  feeds  are  driven  from  the  headstock  counter- 
shaft //'  by  belting  the  cone  pulley  k  to  the  feed  cone  pulley  /. 
By  tracing  out  the  belting,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  will 
have  a  direction  of  rotation  opposite  to  that  of  the  emery 
wheel.  A  rotary  force  pump  is  driven  by  belting  it  to  the 
pulley  //. 

It  is  necessary  in  any  grinding  machine  to  so  arrange  the 
countershafts  that  the  speeds  of  the  emery  wheel  and  of  the 
work  can  be  changed  independently  of  each  other  in  order 
that  the  best  speed  may  be  obtained  for  each.  The  changes 
of  speed  are  usually  obtained  by  placing  the  belts  on  differ- 
ent steps  of  the  cone  pulleys. 

90«  Automatic  Cross-Feed. — The  best  grinding  ma- 
chines are  now  fitted  with  automatic  cross-feeds.  This 
feed  differs  essentially  from  that  of  a  lathe,  however, 
in  that  its  purpose  is  not  a  constant  movement  of  the 
grinding    wheel    in    a   direction    crossing    the   axis  of    the 
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work.  Ralher,  its  purpose  is  to  automatically  advance 
the  grinding  wheel  a  predetermined  distance  toward  the 
axis  of  the  work  as  soon  as  the  wheel  or  the  work  has 
come  lo  the  end  of  its  longitudinal  traverse;  the  automatic 
cross-feed  is  intended  to  repeat  this  operation  a  prede- 
termined number  of  times  and  then  automatically  stop 
the  advance  of  the  wheel  toward  the  axis  of  the  work.  In 
other  words,  the  automatic  cross-feed  relieves  the  operator 
from  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  grinding  wheel  forwards 
after  each  cut,  and,  furthermore,  when  correctly  set  will 
grind  the  work  to  the  desired  diameter  and  then  automatic- 
ally slop  grinding,  thvis  preveniing  the  grinding  of  work  too 
small. 

SI,  Automatic  cross-feeds  are  constructed  in  various 
ways,  but  the  principle  upon  which  they  work  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a  description  of  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  31, 
which  shows  the  details  of  the  cross-feed  used  upon  the 
machine  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  length  of  the  table  stroke 
is  controlled  by  the  stops  i  and_/*  which  operate  the  lever ^, 
thus  reversing  the  table.  The  cross-feed  is  operated  by  the 
mechanism  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  lever  ^.  When 
the  band  wheel  A.  a  portion  of  which  is  broken  away  in  the 
illustration  to  show  the  details,  is  rotated  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  the  grinding  wheel  is  moved  toward  the  work, 
and  when  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  moved  away 
from  the  work.  The  ratchet  wheel  a  is  attached  per- 
manently to  the  hand  wheel  and  contains  a  slot  m  carrying 
a  loose  ring.  To  this  ring  is  attached  a  block  /,  the  block 
being  pivoted  to  the  ring  at  n  and  being  provided  with  a 
latch  /,  which  is  so  arranged  that  when  it  is  pressed  against 
the  stop  shown  on  its  right,  it  will  move  the  ratchet  one 
lofith.  The  latch  /  can  be  disengaged  from  the  ratchet  by 
raising  the  left-hand  end  of  the  block  /,  provision  for  this 
being  made  by  the  slot  which  surrounds  the  screw,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  block  /  carries  a  shield  r,  which,  by 
passing  under  the  point  of  the  pawl  /;,  ran  prevent  its 
1  engaging  the  ratchet  wheel.     The  ratchet  wheel  is  operated 
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by  means  of  the  pawl  i,  which  is  connected  to  the  lever  i, 
the  latter  being  pivoted  at  d  and  being  operated  by  an  in- 
clined block  that  engages  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  ^.  The 
amount  that  this  block  engages  the  lever  g  is  controlled  by 


the  screw  <■  and  stop/".  By  this  means  the  lever  c  can  be 
so  adjnstod  that  the  pawl  ^will  move  the  wheel  through  one 
or  more  teoih  al  each  end  of  the  stroke,  that  is,  whenever 
the  lower  end  of  ,c  is  thrown  across  the  V-shaped  stop 
upon  c. 

tt2.  lluvinff  described  the  uses  of  the  various  parts,  the 
operation  of  udjustinfj  the  cross-feed  may  be  described  as 
follows:  The  stroke  of  the  table  k  is  adjusted  by  means  of 
Iho  stops  /  andy,  after  which  the  hand  wheel  //  is  carefully 
mined  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  the  wheel  nearly 
.ir  ill-it  touches  the  work.  The  sir.>ke  of  the  table  is  then 
stoppeil.  and  without  changing  the  hand  wheel  //the  screw  o 
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I  is  Itwsened  and  the  block  /  raised  until  the  latch  /  is  out  of 
»  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet.     The  block  /  is  held 
[  in   this  position  with  the  right  hand,   while  with  the   left 
the  pawl  b  ia  swung  into  the  notches  of  the  ratchet, 
after  which  the  block  /  is  moved  around  until  the  point  of 
:hrow-out  shield  r  is  just  past  the  tooth  occupied  by 
the  pawl  /',  the  pawl  being  lifted  out  of  the  way  to  allow  the 
I  shield  to  pass.     The  block  /is  then  let  down  so  as  to  bring 
I'the  latch/  into  contact  with  the  ratchet  once  more,  and  the 
fthumbscrew  o  tightened.     The  pawl  b  is  then  thrown  back 
against  the  shield  r,  which  will  prevent  its  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ratchet.     The  table  stroke  is  next  started,  ajid  if 
the  paw!  b  does  not  engage  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  when  the 
lever  ^depresses  the  lever  r,  it  may  be  made  do  so  by  press- 
ing one  or  more  times  upon  the  latch  /•.     This  Is  done  by 
placing   the   thumb   against   the   latch  and  the  forefinger 
\  against  the  projection  extending  up  from  the  block  /.     The 
pawl  b  will  then  turn  the  ratchet  and  hand  wheel,  thus  feed- 
ing the  emery  wheel  forwards  until  it  cuts  the  work,  the 
pawl  once  more  coming  to  rest  upon  the  shield  r.     Allow 
i  the  machine  to  run  until  the  cut  is  practically  ended,  stop- 
I  ping  the  table  at  the  footstock  end  of  the  stroke  with  the 
'  shifter  and  overhead  brake.     Now  measure  the  work,  ascer- 
I  taining  the  quarter-thousandths  to  be  taken  off  to  bring  it 
\  to  the  correct  size.     Press  the  latch  /  once  for  each  quarter- 
l  thousandth  of  an  inch;  thus,  for  .003  inch,  press  the  latch 
lia  times,  start  the  table,  and  the  pawl  will  move  the  ratchet 
I'Onlil   the  shield  r  prevents  the   pawl  b  catching  another 
I  tooth      Allow  the  wheel  to  pass  over  the  work  until  it  shows 
I  the  same  cut  as  when  the  measurement  was  taken  and  stop 
'  the    table  at   the  footstock   end,    as   before.      If   a  suitable 
Lirheel   is   used,    the   diameter   will    show    a    reduction    of 
1,003  inch.     If  the  work  does  not  show  this  reduction,  the 
llatch/  is  pressed  once  for  every  quarter-thousandth  further 
^reduction  necessary,  and  the  machine  started  up  once  more, 
s  before.     When  the  work  is  the  right  size,  the  pawl  b  is 
l^thrown   out   and.    without    changing   the   position   of    the 
iltlock  /,  the  hand  wheel  h  is  turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
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that  of  the  arrow  for  about  one  turn.  This  will  remove  the 
emery  wheel  from  the  work.  When  the  next  piece  of  work 
is  in  place  and  the  table  stroke  started,  the  hand  wheel  is 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  the  emery  wheel 
just  cuts,  then  the  pawl  b  is  thrown  into  the  notches  and 
the  machine  allowed  to  continue  its  work  until  the  shield  r 
has  again  stopped  the  feed  by  disengaging  the  pawl  b  from 
the  ratchet  wheel.  When  the'emery  wheel  shows  the  same 
cut  that  it  did  when  finishing  the  first  piece,  the  machine  is 
stopped  as  before  and  the  work  measured.  If  the  work  is 
large,  the  latch  /  is  pressed  as  many  times  as  the  work  is 
quarter-thousandths  large  and  the  grinding  continued  until 
the  right  dimension  is  obtained.  After  the  wear  of  the 
wheel  has  been  determined,  it  is  possible  to  press  the  latch  / 
the  proper  number  of  times  before  beginning  the  cut  on  each 
new  piece  and  thus  finish  the  piece  to  the  exact  size  at  one 
operation. 

93.  When  setting  the  automatic  cross-feed,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  depth  of  each  cut  is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  teeth  the  ratchet  is  moved  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke.  The  number  of  teeth  that  the  ratchet  wheel  is 
moved  at  each  stroke  is  controlled  by  means  of  the  adjust- 
ing screw  c,  which  controls  the  movement  c>f  the  lever  c  and 
the  pawl  b.  The  throw-out  shield  r,  by  its  position,  simply 
determines  the  total  depth  of  the  successive  cut.s,  that  is, 
the  total  distance  that  the  grinding  wheel  is  moved  toward 
the  work. 

94.  The  diameter  of  the  work  produced  by  the  auto- 
matic cross-feed  should  be  measured  after  the  wheel  has 
stopped  cutting,  or  when  the  amount  of  sparks  given  off 
shows  that  it  is  cutting  at  the  same  rate  that  it  did  when 
the  previous  piece  was  measured.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  grinding  wheel  will  continue  to  reduce  the  diame- 
ter slowly  for  some  time  after  the  feed  has  been  stopped. 

95.  The  cross-slide  on  which  the  wheel  of  a  grinding 
machine  is  mounted  must   move  quite  freely  in  order  that 
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it  may  be  moved  an  amount  as  small  as  .000125  inch.  In 
order  to  keep  the  wheel  slide  in  good  condition,  it  should  be 
oiled  with  good  oil  each  day  and  moved  throughout  its  entire 
length  during  the  operation,  so  as  to  insure  thorough  lubri- 
cation. If  the  wheel  slide  is  allowed  to  remain  stationary 
for  some  time  without  lubrication,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
clean  the  parts  before  they  will  work  freely  again,  though 
usually  the  working  of  a  good  quality  of  oil  through  the  oil 
holes  and  the  moving  of  the  parts  throughout  their  entire 
travel  several  times  will  put  the  working  parts  in  good 
condition. 

06,  The  automatic  cross-feed  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  grinding  machine,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  not 
only  enables  the  operator  to  attend  to  other  details  while 
the  piece  is  grinding,  thus  saving  much  time,  but  by  uniform 
movement  it  maintains  the  proper  condition  of  the  emery 
wheel  and  increases  its  sizing  power.  This  latter  feature  is 
one  that  has  received  very  little  attention  in  the  past,  but  is 
of  great  importance  if  it  is  desired  to  finish  duplicate  pieces. 
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GRINDING  SOLIDS  OF  REVOLUTION. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   GRINDING. 

1.  When  grinding  machines  were  first  designed,  they 
were  used  almost  entirely  for  hardened  work,  the  prevailing 
idea  being  that  grinding  was  a  refined  perfecting  process 
suitable  only  for  the  finishing  of  hardened  work  that  re- 
quired a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  This  idea  still  prevails 
in  many  quarters,  but  it  is  incorrect,  since  experience  has 
shown  that  whenever  a  suitable  grinding  machine  is  intelli- 
gently used  the  accuracy  that  may  be  atfained  when^soft 
work  is  finished  by  grinding  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  work  over  that  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  other  processes.  Thus,  many  kinds  of  cylin- 
drical work,  such  as  shafts,  spindles,  studs,  arbors,  etc.  that 
are  made  of  soft  steel  may  be  turned  to  nearly  the  finished 
size,  and  then  by  careful  filing,  followed  by  an  intelligent 
application  of  emery  cloth,  brought  to  the  correct  size.  By 
using  a  grinding  machine,  however,  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
files  and  emery  cloth  is  eliminated  from  the  charges  against 
the  work;  furthermore,  the  quantity  of  metal  left  for  finish- 
ing can  be  removed  much  faster  by  grinding  than  by  filing 
or  turning  in  the  lathe,  at  least  on  work  that  is  within  the 
capacity  of  the  grinding  machine. 
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2.  It  has  been  shown  in  actual  practice  that  a  grinding 
machine  fitted  with  a  l*2-inch  grinding  wheel,  which  is  a 
common  size,  will  reduce  a  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  from 
.005  inch  to  .01'^  inch  in  diameter  in  less  time  than  would 
be  consumed  in  reducing  the  diameter  an  equal  amount 
in  a  lathe.  With  especially  heavy  and  powerful  grinding 
machines,  a  greater  amount  than  that  named  above  can  be 
removed. 

3.  While  the  grinding  machine  may  in  the  future  be 
develojved  sufficiently  to  adapt  it  for  roughing  out  work,  it 
is  not  developed  enough  for  that  at  present,  and  the  work 
must  come  to  the  grinding  machine  roughed  out  to  within 
.(X>5  inch  to  ^'j  inch  of  the  finished  size  in  order  that  the 
machine  may  not  work  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  When 
the  ami)unt  of  metal  to  be  removed  is  within  the  limits 
stated,  grinding  is  not  only  an  economical,  but  is  also  a  very 
desirable,  finishing  pnx^ess  on  account  of  the  great  accuracy 
attainable. 

4.  An  emery  wheel  having  a  diameter  of  18  inches  and 
a  face  J  inch  wide,  when  running  at  its  ordinary  sp)eed,  pre- 
sents approximately  '^.o^KMHU)  cutting  points  to  the  work 
in  I  minute,  and  a  wheel  of  the  same  diameter,  but  having 
a  face  H  inches  wide,  presents  about  5,iKV>,000  cutting 
points  to  the  work  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Each  of 
these  cutting  points  removes  a  very  small  amount  of  metal; 
but  when  the  aggregate  amount  is  considered  it  is  compar- 
atively large.  Furthermore,  in  nuHiern  grinding  machines 
the  cutting  jH>ints  pass  over  from  1  to  4  square  feet  of  sur- 
face per  minute.  The  statements  just  made  will  serve  to 
ex[>lain  why,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  grinding  machine 
can  remove  metal  faster  than  the  lathe,  with  its  single 
cutting  point. 

5.  The  purposes  and  advantages  of  machine  grinding 
may  be  brietly  summed  up  as  ttMknvs:  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  ecor.onH*.\il  tv^  finish  wv>rk  to  size  by  grinding;  in  the 
seoonil  plavH\  the  avv  uracy  attainable  is  very  great.  The 
first   advantage  nameil   is.  today,  the   most   important  one, 
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md  fits  the  g:rinding  machine  for  manufacturing  purposes 

^n  work  within  its  range  and  capacity;  accuracy  is  given 

I  second  place,  because  the  accuracy  readily  attainable 

f  grinding  is  far  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  on  most 

Bupticate  work. 


SELECTION   AND   USB  OF  GRINDING   WHEEL. 


SF.I.ECTION   OP   WRflEI.. 


6.    Grade.— In 


nachine  grinding  may  cut  freely,  chat 
pressi 


rder  thaL  the  grinding  wheel  used  i 


Fith  little 


ore 

^aet 


.ble  that  Che  wheel  be  "self-sharpening," 
K  self -sharpening  grinding  whti-lX^  one  in  which  the  dulled 
particles  of  the  abrasive  material  break  away  readily  during 
the  grinding  operation,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  par- 
ticles Ijecome  detached,  or  the  resistance  that  they  offer  to 
breaking  out,  determines  the  Krade  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  if 
:he  particles  break  away  readily,  the  wheel  is  said  to  be 
hile  one  that  utfers  considerable  resistance  to  the 
^taching  of  the  dulled  particles  is  called  hard.  From 
this  explanation  it  should  be  plain  that  the  terms  "soft" 
and  "hard,"  when  applied  to  a  grinding  wheel,  do  ni>t  refer 
to  the  relative  hardness  of  the  abrasive  material,  but  merely 
the  facility  with  which  the  dulled  particles  become 
ilached. 

?•     Causes  of  GlaKlag. — It  is  evident  that  the  longer 
e  dulled  particles  are  retained,  the  duller  will  they  l>ecome, 
I  that,  consequently,  more  pressure  will  be  required  to 
lake  them  cut.     Undue  dulling   of   the   particles  is  also 
Vtiscd  hy  an  excessive  speed.     The  dulling  of  the  particles 
Manifests  itself  by  the  glazed  appearance  of  the  cutting  sur- 
face of  the  grinding  wheel,  and  by  considering  the  causes 
f  this  glazing  we  would  be  justified  in  drawing  the  tunclu- 
lon  that  a  wheel  tliai  glazes  rapidly  is  cither  too  hard  for 
r  work  it  is  performing  or  is  run  too  fast.     A  wheel  that 
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requires  nuich  pressure  to  make  it  cut  will  not  produce  the 
best  results,  no  matter  how  rigid  the  machine  in  which  it  is 
used  may  l>e,  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  grind- 
ing will  disturb  both  the  axis  of  the  wheel  and  the  axis  of 
the  work. 

8*  Influence  of  Hardness  of  Material. — Since  dif- 
ferent materials  vary  in  their  hardness,  the  rate  at  which 
they  will  dull  the  grniding  wheel  also  varies.  Naturally, 
the  harder  material  will  dull  the  abrasive  substance  incorpo- 
rated in  the  wheel  more  rapidly  than  will  the  softer  material; 
from  this  we  mav  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  harder 
the  material  is^  the  softer  should  be  the  grade  of  the  grinding 
icheel.  Because  of  this  fact,  it  should  be  remembered,  when 
considering  the  working  of  different  grades  of  steel,  that 
since  high-carbon  steels  are  harder  than  steels  containing 
only  a  low  percentage  of  carbon,  they  require  a  softer  grind- 
ing wheel,  while  low-carbon  steels  can  be  advantageously 
ground  with  a  wiieel  that  is  harder  and  denser. 

$).  The  different  high-carlx^n  steels  of  the  variety  known 
aniiMig  shopmen  as  ''tool  steel"  vary  but  little  in  their 
relative  hardness,  and.  conseqiienily,  a  wheel  suitable  for 
one  kind  iU'  such  high-carbon  steel  will  work  satisfactorily 
on  most  other  ijrailes  of  such  steel.  Steel  that  is  low  in 
carbon,  commonly  calietl  *' machinery  steel"  by  shopmen,  is 
quite  soft,  and  ex[H*riencc  has  sliown  that  it  can  probably 
Ih*  grounvl  best  by  using  a  c«>mblnati«>n  ^i^'beel,  which  is 
a  wheel  in  which  several  sizes  of  grains  are  incorporated. 
Thus,  a  wheel  in  which  No.  :>0.  4<».  TiO.  80,  and  100  emery 
is  incorporateil  is  a  combinative  wheel  that  is  suitable  for 
some  kirals  of  work. 

lO.  liifluciicc  of  Vlbrati€>n  of  Work. — The  steadi- 
ness of  tlu'  rcvolviri^  work  wivllc  i:  is  being  ground  must  be 
con>idored  in  dcciiiini:  .^:^.  liu^viradc  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  be 
usei'.  It  tiie  work  v:^r.\:cs  v.^nicwl  at,  the  wheel  should  be 
b.ardor  :ha:^.  if  the  >.i!:u-  work  w.;<  perfectly  free  from  vi- 
bratior  T^.o  roa>or.  :\  r  v.sir.i:  a  harder  wheel  is  that  the 
vibration  of  the  work  has  the  same  effect  on  the  cutting 
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surface  of  tlie  wheel  as  a  succession  of  hammer-blows,  which 
wuuld  break  ihe  particles  of  the  abrasive  material  away  too 
rapidly  if  a  soft  wheel  were  used. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  SELECTING   WHIi^ELS. 


11.     Iti  order  to  aid  the  grindiug-machiiie 
ahle  wheel,  the  LanUis  Toul  Comi 


lelet 


operator  in 
,'  publish 


rcting  a  siiitahl 
the  directions  given  below,  where  the  grade  of  the 
given  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  Norton  Emery 
Wheel  Coni|)any. 

12.  n'taeelH  for  External  Grinding. — For  grinding 
hardened  steel,  in  roughing  it  down  to  nearly  the  desired 
siic,  use  a  No.  (iO  emery  wheel,  grades  K  to  M ;  for  finish- 
ing hardened  steel,  according  to  the  degree  of  finish  desired, 
use  a  No.  «0,  8<i,  lOU,  120.  or  150  emery  wheel  of  the  grades 
I  to  M,  For  roughing  soft  steel  down  to  nearly  the  finished 
size,  use  wheels  from  No.  4r.  to  No.  TiOof  the  grades  M.N,orO; 
and  for  finishing  soft  steel,  use,  according  to  the  degree  of 
finish  desired,  wheels  from  No.  60  to  No.  180  of  the  grades  L 
or  M.  For  roughing  cast  iron  dtjwn  to  nearly  the  finished 
size,  use  wheels  from  No.  4Ij  to  No.  CO,  and  of  the  grades  G 
to  K;  for  finishing  cast  iron,  use  wheels  from  No.  CO  to, 
No.  80  of  the  grades  K  to  M.  To  finish  brass  or  bronze, 
use  a  wheel  from  No.  (10  to  No.  120,  according  to  the  degree 
of  linish  desired,  and  of  the  grades  F  to  K. 

13.  Wheels  for  Internal  GrlndlnK- — For  roughing 
out  soft  or  hardened  steel,  use  a  wheel  from  No.  4(1  to  No.  till 
of  the  grades  (J  t"  K,  and  for  finishing  soft  or  hardened 
steel,  use  a  wheel  from  No.  GO  to  No.  100  of  the  grades  E 
to  F,  For  roughing  out  brass  or  bronze,  nse  the  same 
wheels  as  for  roughing  out  steel;  for  finishing  brass  or 
bronse,  use.  according  to  the  degree  of  finish  desired,  a 
wheel  from  No.  80  to  flour  emery  of  the  grades  E  to  F, 

14-  The  directions  here  given  should  be  considered 
merely  as  an  aid  in  selecting  a  wheel.     The  results  must  be 
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observed  and  the  wheel  then  changed  to  suit,  if  found  un- 
saiisfactory.  The  Bn-wn  &  Sharpe  111  aim  fact  u  ring  Com- 
pany recommend  thiiL  Inr  internal  grinding  only  corundum 
wheels  be  used. 

15.  Shapes  of  n'hcelH. — Emery  wheels  and  similar 
grinding  wheels  are  made  in  various  shapes  hy  the  different 
manufacturers;  some  of  the  shapes  most  commonly  used  in 


machine  grinding  are  given  in  Fig.  1.  Wheels  having  the 
shape  of  a  flat  circular  disk  with  a  small  central  hole,  as 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1  {«),  are  used  for  external  grinding, 
the  cutting  heing  done  by  the  periphery.  The  wheels  most 
commonly  used  on  universal  grinding  machines  have  large 
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■central  holes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (/■)-  Such  whecli>  are 
I  mounted  on  special  arbors  or  iLpmi  ljii;iliings  on  an  ordinary 
[arbor.  Cupped  wheels  like  tlie  one  shown  in  Fig.  1  {r}  are 
J  usually  mounteti  directly  upon  the  spindle  and  are  used  for 
J-aurface  grinding,  the  face  a  heing  used  for  this  purpose. 
T'Somctimcs  these  wheels  are  made  without  the  shoulder  for 
rattaching  them  to  a  spindle,  in  which  case  they  are  simply 
rplain  cylinders.  Such  wheels  are  mounted  in  a  chuck  and 
fciiscd  for  surface  grinding.  If  the  wheel  shown  in  Fig,  1  (A) 
I'hiid  n  face  several  inches  wide,  it  could  be  used  for  surface 
Igriiiding  by  mounting  it  in  a  chuck,  the  work  being  done 
I  upon  the  face  a.  A  wheel  that  has  the  shape  shown  in 
I  Fig.  1  ((/)  is  used  for  grinding  close  to  the  shoulder  of  work 
L  that  has  a  very  large  flat  shoulder;  the  shape  of  the  wheel 
I  permits  this  to  be  done  since  it  allows  the  face  of  the  nut 
k  that  fastens  the  wheel  lo  the  spindle  to  come  below  the 
I  face  a  of  the  wheel.  The  grinding  is  done  by  the  periphery 
I  q(  the  wheel. 


A  narrow  conical  wheel,  like  the  one  shown  in 
'  Fig-  1  (^),  is  much  used  for  grinding  the  clearance  of  reani- 
[  ers.  milling  cutters,  and  similar  cutting  tools  in  ciitter-grind- 
\  ing  machines,  in  which  case  the  wheel  is  u.sed  dry.  The 
I  narrow  face  of  this  wheel  will  not  grind  as  fast  as  a 
I  wide-faced  wheel,  neither  will  it  generate  as  much  heat, 
I  which  fact  makes  the  narrow-faced  wheel  more  suitable  for 
I  dry  cutter  grinding  than  the  wide-faced  wheel.  A  beveled 
wheel  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  t  (/)  is  much  used  for 
l^arpening  the  teeth  of  narrow  formed  cutlers,  as,  for  in- 
I  stance,  gear-cutters;  the  grinding  is  usually  done  by  the 
I  inside  face,  the  conical  surface  a  just  clearing  the  back  of 
I  the  ncKl  tooth  of  the  cutter.  A  recessed  wheel  of  the  form 
tsfaown  in  Fig.  1  {^)  is  used  for  grinding  a  square  shoulder 
■  on  cylindrical  work,  and  like  the  cupped  wheel  illustrated  in 
vFig.  1  (f),  it  can  be  used  for  surface  grinding  on  light  work, 
B^ich  as  the  measuring  surfaces  of  caliper  gauges.  For  in- 
{ternal  grinding  of  small  holes,  the  wheel  may  assume  the 
:  sJtowQ  in  Pig.  1  (/<). 
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17.  As  far  as  the  shape  of  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  con- 
cerned, the  wheel  may  be  turned  with  a  diamond  tool  to 
almost  any  form  desired.  For  regular  work  in  automatic 
grinding  machines,  the  cutting  face  of  the  wheel  is  usually 
either  a  flat  surface,  as  the  side  of  a  wheel,  or  the  surface, 
of  a  cylinder.  These  two  elementary  forms  are  modified  to 
suit  special  conditions. 


SPBBUa   ANU  FBRI>8. 

1 8.  Surface  Speed  of  Grinding  Wheel  and  Work. 

The  relation  between  the  surface  speeds  of  the  grinding 
wheel  and  the  work  will  become  clear  when  we  consider  as  a 
parallel  case  the  relation  between  the  cutting  speed  of  a 
milling  cutter  and  the  feed  of  the  work  in  a  milling  machine: 
since  the  act  of  revolving  a  piece  of  work  in  the  grinding 
machine  may  be  likened  to  the  feed  of  the  work  in  a  milling 
machine,  while  the  cutting  points  of  a  grinding  wheel  may 
be  likened  to  the  cutting  edges  of  a  milling  cutter. 

19.  Suppose  that  a  milling  cutter  is  cutting  steel,  run- 
ning at  a  surface  speed  suitable  for  a  proper  maintenance  of 
the  cutting  edges;  there  is  then  one  particular  feed  of  the 
work  at  which  the  cutter  will  work  at  its  best,  and  if  this 
rate  of  feed  is  increased  too  much,  the  teeth  of  the  cutter 
will  be  broken  off.  If  the  milling  cutter  is  speeded  too 
high,  the  heat  generated  by  the  cutting  operation  will  be 
sufficient  to  draw  the  temper  in  the  cutting  edges,  which 
are  ra{)i(lly  dulled  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  speed. 
Also,  if  the  milling  cutter  is  speeded  to  the  proper  cutting 
s|)eed  while  the  work  is  fed  so  slowly  that  the  cutter  may  be 
said  only  to  rub  the  work  instead  of  taking  a  distinct  chip, 
its  cutting  edges  will  be  rapidly  dulled. 

2C).  Considering  now  a  grinding  wheel,  if  we  revolve  it 
at  the  proper  speed  but  revolve  the  work  too  fast,  there  will 
be  too  much  stress  upon  the  cutting  points  (the  particles  of 
the  abrasive  material),  which,  consecjuently,  will  break 
away,  thereby  rapidly  changing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 
This  change  in  diameter  will  produce  a  corresponding  chang-e 
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in  the  diameter  of  the  work.  Ii\  other  words,  too  great  a  sur- 
face speed  of  the  work  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
too  rapidly  and  thus  destroys  its  sizing  power. 

21.  When  the  grinding  wheel  is  iiin  at  too  high  a  speed 
while  the  work  is  revolving  at  a  proper  speed,  the  wheel  will 
rapidly  dull  and  become  glazed  on  account  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated. In  the  case  of  a  grinding  wheel  running  at  the 
proper  surface  speed,  but  on  work  that  is  revolving  too 
slowly,  the  wheel  will  dull  rapidly  because  there  is  not 
enough  stress  on  the  cutting  points  to  break  them,  and  this 
dulling  will  be  intensified  by  the  heat  that  is  generated. 
Whtn  the  wheel  is  run  at  too  low  a  speed,  the  spe<id  of 
grinding  is  proportionately  reduced. 

22.  Practice  has  shown  that  for  the  grinding  wheel 
a,  surface  speed  of  (i.OOO  feet  per  minute  is  suitable  for 
liardened  steel,  cast  iron,  and  chilled  iron.  For  grinding 
soft  steel  and  other  metals  except  those  named,  the  grinding 
wheel  may  be  given  a  surface  speed  of  7,000  feet  per  minute. 
The  average  surface  speed  of  the  work  is  lUO  feet  per 
minute,  but  it  may  l)e  considerably  higher  under  certain 
conditions.  For  instance,  suppose  the  operator  to  have  a 
wheel  ill  his  machine  that  was  suitable  for  a  job  just  fin- 
ished, but  which  is  a  Utile  too  hard  for  the  new  work.  In 
fluch  a  ease,  provided  of  course  that  the  difference  in  the 
l^de  of  the  required  wheel  and  the  available  wheel  is  not 
too  great,  the  operator  may,  by  slowing  down  the  speed  of 

.the  wheel  and  increasing  the  speed  of  the  work,  get  satisfac- 
tory results. 

23.  Chatter  MnrkH.  —  It  often  occurs  in  machine 
grinding  that  the  ground  surface  has  a  peculiar  wavy 
appearance  to  which  operators  have  given  the  name  of 
cbatter  mnrks.  These  marks  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
iliflferent  causes,  each  one  of  which  may  act  by  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  others.  The  most  common  causes  are 
improperly  supported  work,  looseness  of  the  grinding-wheel 
spindle  in  its  bearings,  and  too  hard  a  wheel.  Work  lacking 
inherent   stiffness  should  be   supported   by    proper  steady 
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rests;  a  loose  grinding-wheel  spindle  can  be  cured  by 
tightening  the  bearings;  but  a  wheel  that  is  too  hard  is  best 
replaced  by  a  softer  one.  Asa  makeshift  it  is  often  possible 
to  make  a  hard  wheel  cut  without  chattering  by  turning 
down  the  wheel  with  a  diamond,  and  so  narrowing  its  cut- 
ting surface.  If  this  is  done,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  per  minute  is  lessened, 
since  the  amount  of  material  removed  by  a  grinding  wheel 
depends  directly  on  the  width  of  the  cutting  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  work.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  reduction 
in  the  width  of  the  wheel  calls  for  a  finer  feed. 

24.  In  some  cases,  the  ground  surface  may  have  a 
mottled  appearance,  or  it  may  be  full  of  ridges  that  are 
either  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  work  or  wind  around  it 
like  a  thread.  This  appearance  of  the  work  is  due  to  any 
one  of  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
vibration  of  the  piece,  too  slow  or  too  fast  speeds  for  the 
wheel  or  work,  centers  not  in  good  contact,  inequalities  in 
the  stock,  work  not  suitably  supported,  or  a  glazed  wheel. 
When  a  wheel  is  glazed,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  one 
or  more  spots  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  that  are 
sharper  than  the  remainder;  these  sharp  spots  may  be 
likened  to  the  cutting  edges  of  a  milling  cutter  that  has  but 
few  teeth.  In  consequence,  the  cutting  is  intermittent, 
and  the  ridges,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  revolution 
marks  of  a  milling  cutter,  appear.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
select  a  softer  wheel. 

26.  TruiriK  the  Wheel. — It  is  essential  to  good  grind- 
ing that  the  grinding  wheel  should  run  very  true  and  bear 


Fig.  2. 


evenly  against  the  work  over  its  entire  cutting  surface.     A 
diamond  tool  is  absolutely  necessary  for  truing  the  wheel, 
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good  form  of  which  tool  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  small 
liamond  a  is  set  centrally  into  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  rod 
shank  d,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  suitable 
oden  handle.  Sometimes  the  diamond  is  set  into  a  rect- 
giilar  shank,  but  if  this  is  done,  the  diamond  can  be  used 
only  two  or  fonr  different  positions,  and  hence  the  rminil 
[«hank  is  better  for  general  work. 

26.  There  are  various  ways  of  applying  the  diamond- 
[jmintcd  tool  to  the  wheel.  Some  machines  have  devices  for 
l>)loIding  it.  but  in  practice  a  grinding-machine  operator  will 
'jisually  find  it  more  convenient  to  do  the  turning  by  hand. 
irestitig  the  tool  on  the  footslnck  center  and  steadying  it  by 
'bearing  against  the  end  of  the  work,  the  latter  being  sta- 
^tionary.  While  holding  the  diamond  tool  steadily  in  place, 
lihe  revolving  wheel  is  moved  back  and  forth  past  the  tool, 
virf  versa  ;  with  a  little  care,  it  is  quite  easy  thus  to  pro- 
ce  a  true  running  wheel  that  has  a  cutting  surface  parallel 
to  the  line  of  motion. 

I      27.     Beginners  are  very  likely  to  i>vcrlook  the  necessity 
•of  having  a  wheel  run  exactly  true  and  having  it  cut  evenly 
-throughout  its  width;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  wheel  is 
Very   liable   to   make  a   cut  so  rough  that  a  beginner  will 
lisjudge  the  wheel  and  pronounce  it  too  coarse  and  un- 
table   for  the  work,  while   in  reality   the  same   wheel   if 
■opcrly  trued  would  produce  an  even  and  smooth  surface. 
If  the  wheel  does  not  cut  over  its  entire  surface,  i.  e,,  if  the 
cutting  surface  is  not  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion,  it  is 
not  possible  to  feed  at  the  proper  rate  without  showing  dis- 
tinct feed-marks  in  the  form  of  spiral  lines  running  around 
the  work.      The  beginner  is  likely  to  attribute  these  feed- 
marks  to  too  rapid  a  feed,  when  in  reality  they  are  due  to  an 
improperly  trued  wheel. 

IXFLUBNCK  OF  TKMPRH ATl'RK, 

28.     Local    M«atlnu  and    Its    Prevention. ~ When 

grinding  solids  of    ri^voUuion   in   a  grinding  machine,    the 
yorfc  and  the  wheel  ;(re  oftqn  flooded  with  water  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrying  away  the  heat  generated  by  the  grind- 
ing operation.  The  work  is  thus  kept  at  a  temperature  that 
is  uniform  enough  to  prevent  a  sensible  change  in  the  out- 
line of  the  work. 

^  29.  Any  one  who  has  done  lathe  work  knows  how  hot 
the  work  becomes  under  the  influence  of  the  cutting  opera- 
tion; and  as  in  grinding,  the  cutting  is  done  much  more 
rapidly,  and,  besides,  by  a  great  number  of  cutting  points, 
the  local  heating  of  the  work  at  the  place  where  the  grind- 
ing is  being  done  is  more  pronounced.  Now,  even  if  the 
rise  in  temperature  is  so  slight  that  the  bare  hand  cannot 
detect  it,  a  local  heating  of  any  piece  of  work  will  cause 
a  change  in  the  outline  of  the  piece  that  is  greater  than 
is  ordinarily  supp(^sed.  This  change  in  outline  becomes 
very  apparent  in  a  grinding  machine,  in  which  under  proper 
conditions  a  grinding  wheel  is  capable  of  showing  an  error 
as  small  as  .000005  inch,  the  error  becoming  apparent  by  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  sparks  coming  from  the  wheel 
when  cutting. 

30.  The  influence  of  local  heating  on  the  quality  oPthe 
work  is  well  shown  when  an  attem{)t  is  made  to  grind  dry  a 
slender  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  between  centers.  As  the 
grinding  passes  back  and  forth  over  the  work,  the  operator 
will  notice  that  sometimes  the  wheel  is  grinding  more  on 
one  side  of  the  work  than  on  the  other,  and  at  other  times, 
it  will  grind  on  one  side  only.  Passing  over  the  work 
again,  the  wheel  may  cut  on  the  opposite  side,  then  it  may 
cut  at  right  angles  to  where  it  last  cut,  and  so  on.  No 
matter  how  long  the  grinding  continues,  the  cylinder  will 
not  become  round. 

31.  The  following  considerations  explain  why  the  work 
docs  not  become  round.  Su{)pose  we  hold  a  round  bar  or 
piece  of  steel  in  our  hands  and  j)r<»ss  a  point  about  midway 
betwrcii  its  ends  against  an  emery  wheel.  Then,  the  grind- 
ing will  cause  a  local  heating  at  the  point  in  contact  with 
the  wheel,  and,  conseciuently,  the  side  of  the  bar  that  is 
toward  the  wheel  will  elongate,  thus  causing  the  ends  of  the 
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3  curve  away  from  the  wheel. 

f  steel  is  placed  between  centers 
and  that  the  wheel  is  again  culling 
ends.  Then,  as  in  the  [irevious  case, 
contact  with  the  grinding^  wheel  will 
y«nds  cannrjt  curve  away  from  the  i 


Now  a 


:  that  the 


in  a  grinding  machine, 
jnidway  between  the 

the  side  of  the  bar  in 
elongate,  but  as  the 

vheel,   since   they  are 

rheld  by  the  centers,  the  middle  i>£  the  bar  will  curve  toward 
the  wheel.  The  fact  that  the  bar  may  be  revolving  does 
not  alter  the  case,  since  the  point  where  the  grinding  is 
taking  place  is  always  hotter  than  the  opposite  side  of  the 
^bar.  If  the  wheel  is  passed  back  and  forth  over  the  bar,  it 
1^  easily  seen  that  the  side  of  the  bar  where  the  sparks  show 
hll  be  constantly  elongated,  and  if  the  piece  being  ground 
B  entirely  free  from  internal  stresses  and  of  absnliilely  uni- 
Pform  density,  it  will  be  ground  round,  but  smallest  at  the 
middle.  Unfortunately  the  ideal  condition  of  a  piece  of 
irork  free  from  internal  stresses  and  of  uniform  density  does 
jiot  occur  in  practice;  and.  in  consequence,  the  elongation 
f  the  bar  will  not  be  uniform  throughout  each  revolution, 
pence  the  bar  will  bend  a  varying  amount  toward  the  wheel, 
ird  as  this  is  still  further  varied  by  the  additional  heat  due 
9  the  increased  depth  of  cut,  owing  to  greater  elongation  at 
iertatn  points,  the  result  is  a  bar  that  is  neither  round  nor 
Itraight. 

32.  The  remedy  for  the  troubles  due  to  change  of  teni- 
B,j»crature  is  simple;  flood  the  work  with  sufficient  water  to 
ffnaintain  a  uniform  temperature  and  use  a  suitable  wheel. 

33.  KotinK  the  Sparks.  —  In  regard  to  the  sparks 
!ing  an  indication  of  the  grinding,  it  may  be  interesting 
)  know  that  the  amount  of  metal  that  is  removed  when 

^parks  are  just  visible  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 
.  hardened-steel  plug  gauge  about  1  inch  in  diameter  was 
|))aced  between  the  centers  of  a  grinding  machine  and  was 
"cfully  ground  to  run  true,  allowing  it  to  pass  back  and 
Sorth  past  the  wheel  until  all  sparks  ceased.  Its  size  was 
Rfaen  noted  by  careful  measurement  in  a  standard  measur- 
ing machine  and  it  was  again  placed  in  the  machine.      The 
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grinding  wheel  was  now  very  carefully  moved  toward  the 
work  until  sparks  just  became  visible  and  was  then  passed 
back  and  forth  past  the  wheel  until  all  sparks  ceased.  By 
carefully  measuring  the  work  again,  it  was  found  that  the 
piece  had  been  reduced  .00001  inch  in  diameter,  which 
showed  that  the  depth  of  the  cut  was  only  .000005  inch. 
This  experiment  showed  that  the  grinding  wheel  when 
used  in  a  good  machine  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  indica- 
tors of  error. 

34.  When  grinding  work,  the  operator  can  judge  the 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  being  ground  by  noting  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  sparks  during  the 
revolution  of  the  work,  and  an  experienced  operator  can 
closely  tell  the  amount  of  error  from  the  relation  between 
the  depth  of  cut  and  the  volume  of  sparks.  This  relation 
can  only  be  studied  in  actual  grinding  by  noting  the  volume 
of  sparks  emanating  from  a  grinding  wheel  for  a  given  move- 
ment of  the  wheel  slide,  as  indicated  by  the  dial  of  the  ad- 
justing screw.  Since  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  sparks  is  an  indication  of  error,  it  follows  that  an 
operator  having  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  error  thus 
indicated  may  eliminate  or  reduce  many  errors  by  making 
proper  adjustments. 

GRADUATIO^iS. 

35.  PurpoHc  of  GraduatlonH. — The  success  of  the 
grinding  machine  in  grinding  solids  of  revolution  accurately 
to  a  predetermined  shape,  as,  for  instance,  true  cylinders 
or  frustums  of  cones,  depends  largely  on  the  provision  of 
suitable  means  for  adjusting  the  line  of  motion  of.  the  grind- 
ing wheel  or  the  table  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  work.  These  provisions  are  amply  made  in  the  better 
class  of  grinding  machines  that  are  built  today. 

36.  In  order  to  aid  the  operator  in  setting  the  machine 
to  grind  cylindrical  or  taperinj»;  work,  all  modern  grinding 
machines  have  one  end  of  the  table,  which,  as  previously 
explained,    can    be    swung    around    in   a    horizontal    plane, 
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r  graduated  either  to  degrees  or  to  read  to  tapers  in  inches  per 
I  foot.  These  graduations  are  intended  to  assist  the  operator 
I  in  setting  the  table  approximately  to  the  correct  position; 
L  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  for  exact  grinding,  the 
means  of  sensitive  adjustment  with  which  the  table  is  pro- 
vided are  to  be  used  after  it  has  been  determined  by  trial 
where  the  ground  work  differs  from  the  desired  shape. 
37.  Final  Ad!Ju»tiiient. — When  setting  the  machine, 
I  the  operator  shouid  set  the  table  by  the  graduations  as  nearly 
s  can  be  judged  by  eye.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  use 
a  magnifying  glass  for  this  purpose.  The  rough  work  is 
now  placed  in  the  machine  and,  by  measurement,  it  is  de- 
termined which  end,  if  either,  is  the  larger,  A  very  light 
cut  is  now  taken,  observing  if  the  cut  is  heavier  at  the  larger 
end,  which  obviously  should  be  the  case.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  table  is  carefully  adjusted  until  the  cut  shows 

t heavier  at  the  larger  end,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sparks. 
The  work  is  now  ground  evenly  and  is  then  measured,  but 
i£  one  end  is  too  large,  the  table  is  adjusted  once  more;  this 
cycle  of  operations  i.-*  repeated  until  the  table  is  correctly  set. 
38.  The  main  reason  why  the  graduations  cannot  and 
should  not  be  relied  on  when  accurate  work  is  desired  is  not 
that  the  graduations  are  incorrect,  but  that  any  changes  of 
temperature  of  the  machine  will  affect  the  relative  position 
of  the  various  parts;  any  error  due  to  this  cause  will  be 
doubled  in  the  work.  Another  reason  is  the  unequal  wear 
of  the  centers  that  is  liable  to  occur  with  constant  use,  the 
centers  wearing  out  of  line;    any   error    in  alinement  due 

»tO  this  cause  will  also  be  doubled.  Thus,  if  one  center  is 
.00025  inch  out  of  line  in  one  direction  and  the  other  center 
is  the  same  amount  out  of  line  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
total  error  in  alinement  is  .fHM)5  inch,  and  the  error  of  the 
work  will  be  .Oi)l  inch.  A  slight  amount  of  dirt  or  oil  in 
the  holes  in  which  the  centers  are  placed  will  cause  a  corre- 
sponding error  in  alinement. 

39.     AtUuBtmeiH  of  Hendstock — The  he  ads  took  of 
.a  universal  grinding  machine  is  generally  arranged  so  that 
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it  can  be  swiveled;  graduations  on  its  base  indicate  ap- 
proximately the  angle  at  which  the  spindle  is  set  to  the  line 
of  motion;  provided,  however,  that  the  table  itself  is  set  at 
zero.  When  grinding  work  between  centers,  it  is  essential 
to  set  the  headstock  to  zero;  otherwise  the  graduations  on 
the  end  of  the  table  will  not  show  the  angle  between  the  line 
of  motion  and  a  line  joining  the  centers.  When  work  that 
is  attached  to  the  headstock  spindle  is  ground,  the  latter  is 
set  roughly  by  the  graduations  of  the  headstock,  but  the 
final  adjustment  is  gotten  by  setting  the  table  over. 

40.  The  adjustment  of  the  table  is  so  simple  in  all  grind- 
ing machines  that  in  case  the  work  shows  any  error  due  to 
alinement,  the  operator  finds  it  more  convenient  to  cure  the 
error  by  shifting  the  table  than  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
error  in  alinement. 

DRIVING  l^ORK  BBT^JTBEN  CENTERS. 

41.  Work  ground  between  centers  is  driven,  as  in  lathe 
work,  by  a  dog.  The  dog  used  should  be  as  light  as  p>ossibIe, 
especially  for  slender  work,  and  should  be  well  balanced  in 
order  that  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  an  unbalanced  dog 
may  not  bend  the  work  during  grinding  and  thus  cause  poor 
results.  Most  grinding  machines  have  a  pair  of  pins  set 
into  the  face  plate,  so  that  a  straight-tailed  dog  having  two 
tails  can  be  used,  which  is  less  liable  to  produce  a  bending 
stress  on  the  work  at  high  speeds  than  the  ordinary  bent- 
tailed  dog.  Owing  to  the  fart  that  the  work  revolves  at  a 
slow  speed,  it  is  not  often  that  the  centrifugal  force  due  to 
an  unbalanced  dog  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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MBTHOnS  OP    GRINDING. 

42.  Introduction. — A  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  can  l)e  done  in  a  grinding  machine  can  be  obtained  by 
an  examination  of  the  several  examples  of  external  si^lnd- 
ing  that  are  given  below.     These  examples  will  serve  to 
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show  how  the  machine  iii;iy  be  arranged  and  what  shape  of 
wheel  may  l>e  used  to  advantage.  They  may  be  profitably 
studied,  for  the  lessons  conveyed  by  them  will  serve  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  of  doing  work  different  from  that  shown. 

43.  Grlndlnje  a  Cylindrical  Rod. — Fig.  3  shows  one 
of  the  simplest  grinding  jobs  that  is  dune,  which  is  the 
grinding  of  a  cylindrical  rod  between  centers.  The  illustra- 
tion is  a  top  view  of  a  Landis  grinding  machine  where  the 
table  is  stationary  and  the  wheel  moves  pa.'it  the  work.  The 
wheel  a  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion,  so  that 
its  cutting  surface  is  cylindrical.  In  order  to  grind  the 
work  cylindrical,  tl)e  line  of  motion  of  the  wheel  must  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  work,  and  this  con- 
dition is  obtained  by  sJiifttng  the  table  until  trial  shows  the 
work  to  be  cylindrical.  The  illustration  shows  the  manner 
of  driving  the  work  by  means  of  a  dog  6  having  two  tails 
that  balance  each  other,  though  in  practice  only  one  of  them 
is  in  contact  with  a  driving  pin.  It  would  be  commercially 
impossible  to  grind  the  piece  shown  without  using  a  number 
of  steady  rests,  but  they  are  not  shown,  as  they  would  only 
complicate  the  illustration. 

44.  Facing  a  Bushlnfc. — In  Fig.  4  is  shown  how  a. 
bushing  may  be  faced  square.      The  bushing  t"  is  placed   on 


;  niandicl  tli:tl  is  pnt  between  the  centers  and 
log.   In  order  that  the  grinding  wheel  may  pass 
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slear  over  the  end  <>(  Uie  Imshiiig,  the  end  ,i  ui  the  mandrel 
Rhould  be  turned  down  somewhat  smaller  than  tlie  part  fit- 
ting the  bushing:  the  latter  is  then  placed  on  the  mandrel 


thai  the  face  that  is  ta  be  ground  projects  somewhat 
from  the  shoulder  at /j.  Since  the  grinding  must  be  done 
by  the  side  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  should  be  recessed  as 
shown,  leaving  only  a  narrow  surface  to  do  the  cutting. 


Il» 
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The  wheel  is  fed  against  the  face  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
[of  the  work;  this  will  generally  give  a  better  face  than 
[  feeding  the  wheel  back  and  forth  across  the  face  uf  the  work. 

45.  Grinding  Conical  WTork.— The  grinding  of  a 
short  frustum  uf  a  cone  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  wiiich  is  a  top 
view  of  part  of  a  Brown  &  Sliarpe  universal  machine.  The 
included  angle  being  beyond  that  attainable  by  swinging 
the  table  a,  it  is  gotten  by  swiveling  the  lower  wheel  slide  b 
until  it  makes  the  required  angle  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  work,  the  table  a  first  having  been  set  to  zero,  however, 
in  order  that  the  graduations  on  b  may  give  a  correct  indi- 
cation. In  this  case,  the  upper  wheel  slide  c  is  set  at  right 
angles  to  b  to  allow  a  square-faced  wheel  to  be  used.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  slides  b  and  c  form  what  may  be 
called  a  compound  rest.  If  the  frustum  of  a  cone  that  is 
being  ground  has  to  be  very  exact,  its  accuracy  will  most 
likely  be  tested  by  a  gauge;  the  final  adjustment  for  the 
angle  is  then  made  by  swiveling  the  table  a  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  screw  provided  for  the  purpose. 

46.  In  Fig.  ()  is  shown  how  a  piece  of  work  having  two 
different  conical  parts  may  be  ground,  where  one  of  the 
parts  is  within  the  range  of  angles  that  can  be  obtained  by 
swiveling  the  table  a.  Thus,  the  conical  part  b  is  ground 
writh  the  table  set  over,  while  the  conical  part  i'  is  ground 
by  setting  the  lower  wheel  slide  d  to  an  angle  to  suit  the 
required"angle.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  graduations 
on  (/will  not  indicate  the  angle  of  c,  since  the  table  a  is  not 

.t  zero.  One  edge  of  the  grinding  wheel  is  beveled  to  suit 
the  conical  part  c.  The  wheel  is  adjusted  for  depth  of  cut 
by  moving  it  along  the  upper  wheel  slide  e. 

When  a  number  of  duplicate  pieces  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  6  are  to  be  ground,  the  sensitive  adjustment  of  the 
table  can  only  be  used  for  the  conical  part  b.  The  final 
adjustment  for  c  must  be  gotten  by  shifting  the  lower  slide  d. 
As  long  a  piece  as  the  one  shown  could  not  be  ground  with- 
out the  use  of  steady  rests. 
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47.  Grinding  Close  to  Shoulder. — An  example  of 
grinding  a  shaft  close  to  a  large  shoulder  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
In  this  case,  the  ordinary  flat  wheel  cannot  be  used,  since 
the  nut  and  the  washers  used  for  fastening  it  to  the  spindle 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  shoulder  of  the  work  while  the 
wheel  is  yet  some  distance  from  the  shoulder.      For  this 


Fig.  t. 

reason,  the  dished  wheel  shown  in  the  illustration  is  used. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  such  a  wheel  for  grinding  the 
face  a  of  the  shoulder,  owing  lo  the  large  grinding  surface 
that  will  be  in  contact  with  the  work.  The  wheel  cannot 
clear  itself  oi  the  particles  of  metal,  and  if  the  shoulder 
recpiires  griniling.  it  is  better  to  recess  the  wheel  in  order 
to  narrow  the  grinding  surface. 

48.     Grinding  a  Caliper  C«aufi:e.  —  The  grinding  of 
a  caliper  gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  illustration  being  a 


:>arlial  lop  view  of  a  Landis  )>;rimliiiK  macliine.  The  gauge  a 
,s  clamped  til  the  lable  b,  wliicli  lias  been  set  to  zero.  The 
wheel  slide  <■  is  set  at  right  angles  to  tlie  table  and  a  wheel 


:ssed  as  shown  is  used.     The  grinding  is  done  by  moving 
wheel  slide  rapidly  back  and  forth  across  the  caliper  face. 
A  rather  soft  wheel  should  be  used  for  this  kind  of  grinding. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  producing  the  flat  face  shown  in 
,  the  wheel  was  not  moved  across  the  work,  while  in 
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the  present  case  it  is  very  necessary  to  move  the  wheel 
across  the  face  of  the  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
the  first  case  the  work  c  was  revolving,  while  in  Fig.  8  the 
gauge  a  is  standing  still. 

49.  TrulniE  Centers. — Fig.  9  shows  how  the  centers 
may  be  trued  in  a  universal  grinding  machine  by  swinging 
the  headstock  around  to  make  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with 
the  line  of  motion  in  order  that  the  centers  may  be  ground 


to  the  American  standard  angle  of  00  degrees.  In  all  mod- 
ern grinding  machines,  the  headstock  center  and  tailstock 
center  interchange,  so  that  biith  centers  may  be  trued  in 
the  headstock  spindle.  In  plain  grinding  machines,  where 
the  headstock  cannot  be  swiveled,  the  centers  are  trued  by 
means  of  a  special  fixture  that  is  nothing  but  a  supple- 
mentary headstock  that  is  removed  from  the  machine  after 
the  centers  are  ground.  Obviously  the  spindle  must  rotate 
for  center  grinding. 

50.  Chuck  Work  nnd  Fnee-PIate  Work.  —  The 
manner  cf  using  a  universal  grinding  machine  for  chuck 
work  and  face-plate  wnrk  is  sh.-wn  in  Fig.  10.  When  the 
work  is  to  bt-  ground  to  a  plane  surface,  the  headstock  is 
placed  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
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table  or  grinding  wheel,  the  table  first  having  been  set  to 
zero.  The  final  adjustment  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  sensi- 
tive adjustment  with  which  the  table  is  supplied,  taking  trial 


cuts  over  the  work  and  testing  it  with  a  straightedge.     For 
conical  work  the  headstock  is  swiveled  to  the  required  angle. 

Sl<  Special  Chucks. — Thin  saws,  milling  cutters,  and 
similar  work  that  either  cannot  very  readily  be  held  in  the 
chuck  <)r  that  cannot  be  attached  to  a  face  plate  because 
the  clamping  devices  are  in  the  way  of  the  grinding  wheel, 
can  often  be  successfully  held  for  grinding  by  means  of  the 
special  chuck  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  the  use  of  which  presupposes 
that  the  work  has  a  fair-sized  round  hole  whose  axis  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  that  is  to  be  ground.    A  face  plate  a 
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is  screwed  to  the  headstock  spindle.  A  sleeve  h  ihat  is 
threaded  on  the  inside  to  fit  the  screws  c  and  d  is  nicely 
fittcil  to  the  central  hole  of  the  face  plate;  this  sleeve  is 
axially   movable  and  is  kept  from  turning  by  a  pin   that 


works  in  a  longitudinal  slot  of  the  face  plate.  The  front 
end  of  the  sleeve  b  is  arranged  to  take  the  shank  of  the 
bushing  r.  the  proiectinir  part  of  which  is  Atted  to  the  hole 
in  the  work.  The  biishing  <■  is  split  so  that  it  can  be  ex- 
pandet.1  to  grip  the  work  tightly  by  turning  the  conically 
headed  screw  .-.  When  this  has  l>eeii  lione,  the  work  is  drawn 
against  the  face  pl.ite  by  turning  the  small  hand  wheel/", 
which  is  keyed  t.>  the  screw  ./,  A  separate  bushing  will  be 
required  l\'r  each  si^e  <■!  hole. 


TMK  !SKT  WHEEL. 

52.  When  .i  l.irge  n;ini:vr  ot  duplicate  pieces  of  simple 
form  are  to  be  i;rou::ii,  i;r:;uiinj; -machine  ojierators  usually 
emp'..'y  :he  so-ca '.tvi  Hcl-whwel  mcib»d  ot  grinding.  In 
this  n:.t:;.'ii,  ai:  !::e  p:ece>  .i:v  rirsi  r.'ughed  out  to  within 
a  sma'.:  '.-.•w.'.  vi  ;::e  ri".:s;:td  >;.-e.  say  .i^'l  inch,  and  then  all 
are  liiusheii.     In  u>in^  this  method,  the  operator  first  sets 
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ihc  grinding  wheel,  liy  trial,  to  the  roughing  size,  and  then, 
without  moving  the  wheel  slide,  grinds  all  the  pieces  lo 
the  roughing  siie.  measuring  the  work  from  time  to  time 
and  moving  the  wheel  toward  the  work  to  make  up  for 
the  wear  of  the  wheel.  When  ail  the  pieees  have  been 
roughed  out,  the  wheel  is  set,  by  trial,  to  grind  the  work  to 
the  finished  size  and  piece  after  piece  is  put  into  the  machine 

^^^d  finished  without  disturbing  the  setting  of  the  wheel, 

^^Bcept  to  compensate  for  the  wear. 

^^PS3*     For  the  set-wheel  method,  a  wheel  should  be  selected 

^^3iat  will  not  wear  very  rapidly;  and  after  all  the  pieces  are 
roughed  out,  the  wheel  should  be  carefully  trued  by  means 
of  a  diamond  tool.  It  will  then  produce  a  smooth  and  even 
surface  on  the  light  finishing  cut,  although  the  surfaces 
produced  on  the  heavy  roughing  cuts  may  have  been  rather 
coarse. 
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54.  Purpose  of  Restii.  —  When  grinding  long  and 
comparatively  slender  work,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  in  lathe 
work,  lo  use  some  means  to  prevent  the  deflection  of  the 
work,  owing  either  to  its  own  weight  or  to  the  pressure  of 
the  cut.  For  this  purpose  a  follow  rest  may  be  used,  or 
a  number  of  steady  rests  may  be  applied  to  the  work. 

55.  Benefits. — The  benefits  derived  from  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  rests  to  the  work  are :  the  production  of  a  better 
quality  of  work;  the  possihility  of  taking  heavier  cuts  and 
the  using  of  a  greater  speed  and  rate  of  feed  ;  and,  finally,  an 
increase  in  the  sizing  power  of  the  wheel.  The  term  sizinic 
pnwer  refers  tothe  abilityof  the  wheel  to  maintain  its  size 
for  a  fair  length  of  lime,  which  enables  it  to  duplicate  a 
large  number  of  pieces  without  any  movement  of  the  wheel 
slide. 

5A>     Classification  of  Rests. — The  rapidly  increasing 
use   and  the  consequent  development  of  the  grinding  ma- 
chine have  led  to  a  great  number  of  designs  of  rests  for  the 
leadying  of  work  while  grinding.     The   different  designs 
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easily  divide  into  two  general  classes,  which  may  be  called 
follow  rests  and  fixed  rests. 

S7.  A  follow  rent  may  be  defined  as  a  rest  that  main- 
tains its  position  in  relation  to  the  wheel ;  i.  e. ,  is  stationary 
in  respect  to  it  throughout  the  cut.  Snch  a  rest  Is  only 
adapted  to  cylindrical  work,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the 
only  rest  supplied  to  grinding  machines, 

68.  A  fixed  rest,  or  back  rest,  is  a  rest  that  is  fast- 
ened to  the  table  of  the  grinding  machine,  and  which, 
consequently,  remains  fixed  with  respect  to  the  work.  Such 
a  rest  is  conceded  by  most  operators  to  be  superior  to  a 
follow  rest,  even  for  straight  work.  The  fixed  rest  can  also 
be  used  on  tapered  work  or  work  having  different  diameters. 
Fixed  rests  may  be  divided  into  two  subclasses,  which  are 
called  rigid  fixed  rests  and  flexiMe  fixed  rests. 

60.  Conntructlon  of  Restn. — A  rigid  fixed  rest  is 
shown   in   Fig.   12,  which  also  shows  its  application  to  the 


work  in  a  Landis  machine.  The  frame  a  of  the  rest  is 
rigidly  bolted  tn  the  table:  a  swinging  arm  b  is  fulcrumed 
t<)  the  upper  purr  of  ibe  frame  and  can  be  moved  slightly  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screw  e.  An  a<ijiistable  cylindrical 
plug  (/  is  carriird  by  the  swinging  lever,  to  which  it  can  lie 
clamped  by  a  setscrew.     This  plug  is  placed  in  contact  with 
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I  bottom  of  the  work,  the  sensitive  adjustment  being 
btained  by  the  screw  c,  and  the  rough  adjustment,  for  the 
diameter  of  the  work,  by  sliding  the  plwg  in  the  iever.  A 
seiscrew  e  is  used  for  steadying  the  work  sidewise. 

60.  When  using  a  rigid  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  spot  the  work  at  the  place  where  the  rest  is 
applied.  The  rest  is  simpiy  applied  to  the  work  and  grind- 
ing commeni-ed.  The  emery  wheel  will  cut  more  from  the 
high  side,  even  though  the  rest  may  appear  to  hold  the  work 
so  that  it  runs  true,  and  the  work  will  finally  come  out 
round  and  straight.  Care  must  he  exercised  in  adjusting 
the  parts  of  a  rigid  rest,  as  (/  and  c,  for  a  very  little  pressure 
will  deflect  a  slender  bar,  and  if  the  rest  is  set  up  too  hard 
the  work  may  be  ground  small  in  the  middle.  As  the 
diameter  of  the  work  is  reduced,  a  rigid  rest  must  be  re- 
adjusted. 

Ol.  Flexible  fixed  restft  are  made  in  various  ways; 
the  simplest  form  is  ihe  so-cailed  sprlnE  rest  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  Theframe  (j  is 
fastened  to  the  table  of 
the  machine;  it  has  a 
rectangular  recess  at 
the  top  into  which  the 
rectangular  shank  of 
the  shoe  h  is  so  fitted  as 
to  move  easily.  The 
po'i  of  the  shoe  that 
'■ears  against  the 
■'»«  rear  end  of  thi 
"■'lose  tension  cai 
**^'"e*  ti. 

*^  '>rass,  babbitt,  or  wood.  This  kind  of  a  rest  reduces  or 
*'iminates  the  vibration  of  the  work  by  reason  of  the  inertia 
^he  shoe  and  the  tension  of  the  spring  c\  it  is  open  to  the 
'^'  M^<;tion.  however,  that  too  great  a  tension  of  the  spring 
**'"  cause  the  work  to  he  bent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*Wing  will  cause  the  shoe  to  follow  up  automatically  any 


Fig.  is. 

rk  is  curved  to  suit  the  diameter  of  it; 
hoe  is  acted  upon  by  a  helical  spring  c 
je   adjusted   by  means    of    the   thumh- 
The  shoe  should  be  made  of  some  soft  material. 
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reasonable  reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the  work.  The  shoe 
should  never  be  made  of  any  hard  material,  as  it  should  wear 
rapidly  to  a  good  fit,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  shoe  in  absorbing  vibrations  depends  largely  on  the 
degree  of  its  contact  with  the  work. 

A2.     The  universal  back  rest  supplied  by  the  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  with  their  plain  grinding 


c^%  . 


machines  is  shown  in  Fij;.  14.  The  back  rest  for  the  uni- 
versal machines  works  on  the  same  principle,  but  is  con- 
structed ijuito  differently.  The  frame  d  is  clamped  to  the 
table  of  the  machine  by  turning;  the  nut  a',  A  swinging 
lever  A  is  pivoted  to  Uie  frame  at  i  :  a  spring  (/,  whose  tension 
can  In-  adjusted  by  the  thunibnin  ,\  tends  to  force  the  upper 
end  of  f>  toward  the  work.      The  extent  to  which  the  lever 
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can  move  toward  the  work  is  regulated  by  the  thumbscrew  f, 
whose  end,  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  shoulder  g  of  the 
frame,  limits  the  motion  of  b.  The  shoe-carrying  frame  h  is 
hinged  to  the  upper  em!  of  the  lever  b,  and  the  front  end  of  k 
rests  on  a  part  of  the  frame  a.  This  construction  allows  the 
frame  It  to  move  toward  the  work  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
ibe  position  of  the  screw /,  but  does  not  permit  the  front  end 
nf  //  to  drop.  The  shoe  (has  trunnions,  as  i',  which  rest  in 
V  nolches  formed  at  the  front  end  of  /).  The  shoe  is  held 
against  the  work  by  a  helical  spring  ^,  whose  tension  is  ad- 
justed by  the  thumbnut  /.  The  spring  ^  bears  against  the 
movable  nut  iii,  which  carries  the  adjusting  screw  «.  the  end 
of  which  bears  against  the  shoe.  From  the  construction  it 
follows  that  the  action  of  the  spring  *  caiL-^es  a  rotation 
of  the  shoe  /  about  /',  thus  tending  to  draw  the  part  (',  of 
the  shoe  against  the  work.  The  screw  «  passes  through  a 
clearance  hole  in  the  thumbnut  /,  and  its  axial  motion 
under  the  action  of  the  spring  &  is  limited  by  the  lower  face 
of  the  nut  w  coming  against  a  shoulder  o  of  the  shoe- 
carrying  frame. 

03>  From  the  construction  of  the  device  it  follows  that 
le  part  »,  of  the  shoe  is  held  against  the  work  by  the 
pring  d,  while  /,  is  held  against  the  work  by  the  spring  it. 
It  also  follows  from  the  construction  that  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe  against  the  work  can  be  arrested  at  a  predetermined 
diameter  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  tii  and  /  in  respect  to 
the  shoulders  ^  and  o.  If  these  adjustments  are  properly 
made,  it  is  imiwssible  for  the  springs  to  bend  the  work. 
Different  sizes  of  shoes  will  be  required  for  different  diam- 
eters of  the  work;  since  the  shoes  are  removed  by  simply 
lifting  them  out  of  the  V's  in  the  frame  A,  they  are  readily 
changed. 

04.     Since  the  shoe  is  operated  by  spring  pressure  in  two 

directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  can  yield  to  suit 

be  inequalities  of  unground  work,  and,  hence,  there  is  no 

wcssiiy  of  grinding  the  work  to  run  true  at  the  place  where 

lie  rest  is  applied,  prior  to  the  application. 

S.  Vol  lll.-i 
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eS.  Application  of  L'olversal  Rests — Fig.  15  is  a 
perspective  view  (if  a  plain  grinding  machine,  showing  how 
the  universal  rests  are  appfied  to  a  long  piece  of  work.  In 
order  to  steady  the  work  f,  a  number  of  rests,  as  «,  b,  c,  d, 
and  f,  are  used,  which  are  placed  from  C  to  8  diameters  of  the 
work  apart.  Each  rest  is  independently  adjusted  to  properly 
bear  against  the  work.  This  illustration  incidentally  shows 
on  the  footstock  a  truing  device  g  for  holding  a  diamond- 
pointed  tool.  As  clearly  shown,  the  tool  is  held  in  place  by 
a  small  thumbscrew-;  in  use  the  depth  of  cut  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  wheel  slide,  and  the  grinding  wheel  is  moved 
Hback  and  forth  past  the  tool. 

^^  66.  Absorption  of  Vibration. — When  comparatively 
stiff  work  that  is  being  groinid  without  a  rest  commences  to 
vibrate,  as  t>ccurs  occasionally,  the  vibrations  can  some- 
times be  absorbed  by  holding  a  block  of  wood  against  the 
work  by  hand,  resting  one  end  of  the  block  on  the  table. 
This  is  only  a  makeshift  to  be  used  where  single  pieces  are 
being  ground.  In  doing  commercial  work,  a  rest  should 
always  be  used.  Whenever  a  piece  of  work  or  a  wheel  com- 
mences to  vibrate,  the  cause  should  be  looked  up  and  the 
proper  remedy  applied.  The  vibration  may  be  caused  by  a 
glared  wheel,  improper  speed  of  wheel  or  work,  or  irregu- 
larities in  the  stock. 

ft7.     Special  Heats. — Where  a  large  number  of  dupli- 

c-aie  pieces  are  to  be  ground,  special  rests  can  often  be  ad- 

•'■^ntageously  used.      These  rests  must  usually   be  of  the 

n^ed-rest   type,  and    may   be   rigid   rests   or   spring   rests. 

^fieir  design  rarely  presents  any  difficulties,  as  they  are  gen- 

^rally  but  simple  modifications  of  the  rests  here  described, 

*^^    modification  having  been  made  necessary  by  the  shape 

Wc  *lie  work. 


POOLE  METHOD  OF  C VLINIIUICAL  GRITJDING. 

,  ^S.  As  is  well  known,  a  round  bar  may  show  under 
'**"y  refined  measurements  as  being  exactly  round  and  of 
^'^iform  diameter,  and  may  yet  be  far  from  straight;  that 
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it  may  be  far  from  a  true  cylinder.  In  all  ordinary 
grinding  machines,  the  straightness  of  the  work  depends 
primarily  on  the  straightness  of  the  guiding  ways  that  de- 
termine the  line  of  motion  of  the  wheel  or  the  work,  and 
while  the  work  may  be  round  in  spite  of  a  want  of  truth  of 
the  guiding  ways,  any  error  in  them  is  bound  to  produce 
work  that  is  not  straight.  While  It  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  produce  straight  guiding  ways  in  small  grinding 
lachines  intended  fur  comparatively  light  work,  the  prob- 
;m  becomes  more  difficult  when  a  machine  suitable  for 
the  grinding  of  such  work  as  the  calender  rolls  used  in  paper 
making  is  to  be  constructed.  Such  roils  are  quite  large  and 
must  be  exceedingly  straight  and  uniform  in  diameter;  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  guiding  ways  suffi- 
ciently true,  Mr.  J.  Morton  Poole  devised  a  special  method 
of  grinding  that  largely  overcomes  any  reasonable  error 
that  would  be  induced  by  want  of  straightness  of  the  guid- 
ing ways.  In  tlie  Poole  method  of  grinding,  the  periphery 
■of  the  grinding  wheel  is  kept  at  a  constant  distance  from 
of  rotation  of  the  work,  not  by  the  straightness  of 
e  guiding  ways,  but  by  gravity,  as  will  become  apparent 
■hen  the  construction  of  the  machine  is  studied. 


69.  Fig.  16  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  machine,  which 
1  some  respects  resembles  a  lathe  with  the  tailstock  left  oflF, 
The  carriage  d  that  carries  the  grinding  wheels  is  mounted 
1  Vs,  along  which  it  can  he  traversed.  The  roll  that  is  to 
;  finished  has  its  two  journals  ground  perfectly  true  and 
2  journals  are  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  steady  rests  h 
c.  The  jaws  of  these  rests  are  both  the  same  height 
0bove  the  guiding  ways.  The  work  is  driven  from  the  head- 
VtStock  spindle  d  by  means  of  a  flexible  connection,  in  order 
that  any  want  of  alinement  between  the  axes  of  rotation  of 
the  work  and  the  spindle  may  not  disturb  the  former  during 
grinding.  Two  grinding  wheels  are  used  on  opposite  sides 
the  work;  each  grinding  wheel  is  mounted  on  its  own 
leel  slide.  Tiie  two  slides  work  in  a  heavy  casting  e  that 
•  their  base;   this  casting  Is  supported  by  four  links, 
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as  y,  y,  from  the  top  of  the  carriage  by  means  of  knife-edge 
bearings.  This  construction  allows  the  grinding  wheels  to 
swing  freely  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  wheels  will  obviously  be  at  rest 
when  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  swinging  part  occu- 
pies its  lowest  position. 

70.  The  distance  that  the  grinding  wheels  are  apart 
during  each  cut  being  constant,  it  follows  that  the  roll  being 
ground  will  be  of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  neglect- 
ing here  the  wear  of  the  grinding  wheels  which  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly small  during  a  light  finishing  cut.  Now,  as  stated 
in  Art.  68,  a  bar  may  be  apparently  round  and  of  uniform 
diameter  without  being  straight.  Any  one  who  is  in  doubt 
about  this  statement  is  advised  to  take  a  straight  piece  of 
drill  rod,  which,  as  supplied  by  manufacturers,  is  quite  round 
and  exceedingly  uniform  in  diameter,  and  to  bend  it  slightly. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  bend- 
ing the  piece  will  caliper  the  same  throughout  its  length. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  diameter  and  also  the 
roundness  of  the  piece  are  changed  by  the  bending,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  change  is  so  slight,  when  the  bend  is  not 
excessive,  as  to  be  insensible. 

71.  Assume  that  the  roll  being  ground  is  not  exactly 
straight.  Then,  when  revolved  in  the  steady  rests  b  and  r, 
it  will  run  out  of  true,  and  the  high  side  coming  toward 
one  of  the  emery  wheels  will  tend  to  push  over  the  swinging 
frame.  This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the 
swinging  frame,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  pressure,  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  that  the  roll  runs  out  of  true,  that 
causes  the  wheels  to  alternately  cut  away  the  high  side  until 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  swinging  frame  is  in  its  lowest 
position  again,  when  the  wheel  ceases  to  cut.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  frame  swings  back  and  forth  as  the 
high  side  of  the  revolving  roll  engages  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  grinding  wheels.  By  repeated  passages  of  the  car- 
riage along  the  bed,  the  roll  is  finally  so  ground  as  to  run 
perfectly  true ;  and  as  the  lixed  distance  between  the  wheels 
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insures  a  uniform  diameter,  the  finished  roll  becomes  a  very 
close  approach  to  a  perfect  cylinder,  independently  of  the 
truth  of  the  guiding  ways.  In  practice  the  operator  takes 
most  or  all  of  the  swing  out  of  the  carriage  while  roughing 
the  roll.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  rather  slow  process,  though 
it  produces  very  good  work.  Some  classes  of  rolls  have  to 
be  ground  large  or  small  in  the  middle.  This  may  be  done 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  swinging  carriage  at  the  proper 
points  so  as  to  bring  the  wheels  above  or  below  the  center 
of  the  roll.  As  quick  as  the  wheels  are  removed  from  the 
center  of  the  work  they  will  grind  large. 


INTERNAL  GRINDING. 

INTRO  DI.ICTIOK. 

I  72>  Interaal  icrladInK  presents  problems  of  a  prac- 
'tical  nature  that  differ  somewhat  from  Chose  encountered  in 
external  grinding;  since  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these 
problems  is  essentia]  to  their  partial  or  entire  solution,  they 
are  here  briefly  explained. 

73.  Influcnceof  Pressure. — In  internal  grinding  the 
f;Kruth  of  the  surfaces,  at  least  as  far  as  the  grinding  itself  is 
concerned,  depends  primarily  on  the  amount  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  grinding  operation  As  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ternal work,  this  pressure  tends  to  disturb  the  position  of 
the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  work  and  the  grinding  wheel; 
since  the  amount  of  disturbance  depends  directly  on  the 
pressure,  it  follows  that  a  reduction  of  it  to  the  lowest  limit 
attainable  with  a  given  set  of  conditions  causes  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  errors  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  truth  of  the  work. 

74.  PrewHure  Greater  Than  In  External  Grlnd- 
tuE.  —  The  pressure  required  to  make  the  wheel  cut  is 
always  greater  in  internal  grinding  than  in  external  grinding. 
especially  when  the  hole  that  is  being  ground  is  small.     The 
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reason  of  this  is  the  more  intimate  contact  of  the  grinding 
wheel  with  the  surface  of  the  work ;  the  extent  of  this  contact 

will  become  apparent 
when  a  grinding  wheel 
but  slightly  smaller 
than  the  hole  is  em- 
ployed. It  may  be 
stated  that  for  equal 
depths  of  cut,  equal 
diameters  of  wheels, 
equal  diameters  of  the 
work,  and  equal  widths 
of  the  wheels,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  of 
the  wheel  in  contact 
with  the  work  will  al- 
ways be  greater  in  in- 
ternal grinding  than 
in  external  grinding. 
This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  17,  where  a  cyl- 
inder a  and  a  cylin- 
drical ring  b  having 
the  same  diameter  of  the  surface  to  be  ground,  are  illus- 
trated. The  grinding  wheels  c  and  d  have  the  same  diam- 
eter, and  both  are  set  for  the  same  depth  of  cut.  It  is 
plainly  seen  that  the  surface  with  which  the  wheel  is  in 
contact  is  greatest  in  internal  grinding,  and  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  pressure  of  the  cutting  operation  will 
be  greater  than  in  external  grinding.  From  these  facts  the 
conclusion  may  readily  be  drawn  that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  cut,  the  depth  should  be  much  less  in  in- 
ternal than  in  external  grinding. 


Fig.  17. 


75.     Best  Cutting  Speed  Cannot  Be  Obtained.— 

The  grinding  wheel  obviously  must  be  smaller  than  the  hole 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a  very  small  hole  requires  a  very 
small  wheel.     In  order  to  obtain  the  best  cutting  speed,  the 
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vheel  would  have  to  be  run  at  a  very  high  number  of  revo- 

utions  per  tnintite.     While  it  has  been  fount!  possible  iii 

^ctice  to  run  a  very  small  grinding  spindle  of  exquisite 

■urkmanship  at  the  enormous  rate  of  75,(H)0  revolutions  per 

,  even  this  high  rale  of  speed  falls  very  much  short 

Tiot  giving  the  best  surface  speed  to  the  grinding  wheel.     At 

[present  the  art  of  making  a  spindle  and  bearings  for  it  to  rim 

L,at  the  number  of  revolutions  that  would  produce  a  proper 

IjSurface  speed  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  allow  this  to 

Ebe  done,  at  least  for  small  holes. 

76.  When  a  grinding  wheel  is  run  at  a  surface  speed 
pbelow  its  best  cutting  speed,  more  pressure  will  be  required 

)  make  it  cut.  but  as  the  required  pressure  is  less  with  a 

wheel  than  with  a   hard  one,  it  follows  that  a  softer 

vheel  should  be  used  whenever  circumstances  prevent  the 

^attainment  of  a  proper  surface  speed.     Since  the  condition 

itjust  named  exists  usually  in  internal  grinding,  it  follows  that 

nuch  softer  wheels  should  be  used  than  for  externa!  grind- 

^■ing.  in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure, 

77.  Considerations  Affectinfl:  StiH'ness  of  Spin- 
dle.— In  the  case  of  externa!  grinding,  the  spindle  that 
carries  the  grinding  wheel  can  always  be  made  as  stiff  as 
in;iy  be  desired;  in  the  case  of  internal  grinding,  however, 
the  siie  of  the  hole  that  is  to  be  ground  determines  the 
musimum  diameter  of  the  spindle.  Then,  if  the  hole  is 
small  and  deep,  the  spindle  must  be  correspondingly  small 
and  slender;  consequently,  it  is  bound  to  yield  to  a  sensible 
extent  under  a  very  moderate  pressure.  From  the  state- 
ments just  maile,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deflection  of  the  spindle,  it  should  be  as  large  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  be  supported  close  to  the  grinding 

g^  wheel. 

T8.     In  the  earliest  designs  of  internal-grinding  fixtures, 

k  spindle  of  as  large  diameter  as  |)ossible  was  employed,  and 

Ijthe  distance   from   the  wheel  to  the  nearest  support  was 

:  least  equal  to  the  depth  of  hole  to  be  ground.     It  was 

■on  found,  however,  thai   while  the  requisite  stiffness  was 
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obtained,  another  serious  error  not  previously  thought  of  was 
introduced.  This  error  was  due  to  the  looseness  of  the 
spindle  in  its  bearings,  which  is  necessary  for  free  running, 
but  which  shows  much  greater  at  the  end  of  the  spindle  by 
reason  of  the  long  distance  between  the  wheel  and  the  near- 
est bearing.  The  consequent  wabbling  of  the  wheel  caused 
it  to  follow  the  imperfections  of  the  hole  being  ground  and 
precluded  the  grinding  of  a  true  hole. 

79.  When  the  spindle  is  made  as  large  as  the  hole  will 
permit,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  place  a  bearing  adjacent 
to  the  emery  wheel.  Hence,  in  order  to  place  a  bearing  in 
that  position,  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  must  be  cut  down; 
and  to  give  the  requisite  stiffness,  the  bearing  must  be  of 
such  a  form  that  it  will  make  up  for  the  reduced  diameter 
of  the  spindle.  This  consideration  requires  the  bearing  to 
be  a  cylindrical  shell  carrying  the  spindle  inside  and  hav- 
ing its  outside  diameter  slightly  smaller  than  the  diameter 
of  the  smallest  hole  in  which  the  internal-grinding  fixture 
is  to  be  used.  Then,  if  the  bearing  is  directly  back  of  the 
grinding  wheel,  its  possible  side  movement  will  exceed  but 
slightly  the  side  movement  (the  looseness)  of  the  spindle  in 
its  bearing. 

80.  ConHtruction  of  an  Internal-Grinding  Fix- 
ture.— The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  was 
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the  first  firm  to  construct  an  internal-grinding  fixture  along 
the  lines  mentioned  in  Art.  79.     This  fixture  is  shown  in 
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ksection  in  Fig.  IS.  The  t;rinding  whi-el  a  is  carried  by  the 
I  spindle  b,  which  has  a  long  journal  worlcing  in  a  split-bronze 
I  bearing  c.  The  spindle  is  held  in  place  lengthwise  by  the 
Lc*>llar  d,  which  bears  against  the  end  of  c  on  one  side,  and  on 
other  side  bears  against  the  end  of  the  tube  c.  The  oiit- 
l:Eide  of  the  bearing  c  is  tapered  and  fits  the  tapering  bore  of 
Ithe  supporting  shell  y.  The  wear  of  the  bearing  is  taken  up 
I  by  screwing  the  tube  c  into  the  shell,  thus  causing  the  bear- 
ling  to  close.      The  tube  c  is  then  slightly  unscrewed  to  give 


|t,lie  collar  rf  a  free  running  lit.  Tiic  end  of  the  spindle  is 
plined  and  fits  loosely  in  a  central  hole  of  the  driving 
haft  g:  which  carries  the  driving  pnllcy  A.    Two  pins  i  andy 

iBngage  the  splined  end  of  the  spindle  and  cause  it  to  turn 
■■itli  the  driving  shaft.      The  outer  shell /and  the  end  of 

[the  tube  ^  are  sliding  fits  in  the  bearings  k  and  /,  and  /can 
'clamped  to  t.     This  construction  permits  the  wheel  a  to 
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be  brought  somewhat  closer  to  the  bearing  k  for  shallow 
holes. 

81.  Driving  the  Spindle. — The  method  of  driving 
the  spindle  for  internal  grinding  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  The 
grinding  wheel  is  removed  from  the  wheel  stand  a  and  a 
driving  pulley  b  is  put  in  its  place.  The  wheel  stand  a  is 
then  reversed,  so  that  it  occupies  the  position  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  pulley  c  is  now  belted  to  the  drum 
overhead.  The  internal-grinding  fixture  d  is  bolted  to  the 
wheel  slide;  its  spindle  is  then  driven  by  belting  its  driving 
pulley  c  to  the  pulley  b. 


METHODS  OF  GRINDING. 

82.  Grinding:  Conical  Work. — Fig.  19  shows  how 
the  universal  machine  is  used  for  grinding  a  hole  having  a 
double  taper;  i.  e. ,  whose  surfaces  form  frustums  of  two 
different  cones.  The  table/"  is  swung  around  to  grind  the 
smaller  taper,  and  the  wheel  slide  g  is  set  over  in  order  to 
grind  the  larger  taper. 

When  the  machine  has  a  swivel  headstock,  one  taper 
might  be  ground  by  setting  over  the  headstock,  leaving  the 
table  at  zero.  The  other  taper  is  then  ground  by  setting 
over  the  wheel  slide,  or  changing  the  setting  of  the  head- 
stock. 

83.  Fig.  20  shows  how  a  tapering  hole  in  the  end  of  a 
spindle  may  be  ground  to  run  true  with  the  outside.  One 
end  of  the  spindle  is  held  in  the  independent  jaw  chuck  rt, 
while  the  other  end  is  run  in  the  center  rest  b.  For  test- 
ing the  truth  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  that  is  held  in  the 
chuck,  a  sensitive  indicator  should  be  used,  the  operator 
revolving  the  headstock  spindle  by  hand  and  truing  the 
work  until  the  indicator  shows  it  to  run  dead  true.  The 
center  rest  insures  that  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  runs 
true.  The  proper  taper  is  obtained  by  setting  over  the 
table.  When  adjusting  the  center  rest,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  work  is  not  thrown  out  of  alinement  with  the 
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s  of  rotation  of  the  headstock  spindle,  for  if  this  is  rione, 

tehe  jaws  of   the  i:hiick  will  badly  mar  the  end  of  the  work, 

nd  besides  the  work  is  likely  to  creep  slowly  forwards  in  the 

tirection  of  its  length  during  the  grinding.     The  jaws  of 
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with  the  heat,  it  will  cause  a  still  greater  pressure  on  the 
ends  of  the  jaws,  which  may  score  the  work. 

84.  Chuck*. — Universal  chucks  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  grinding  machines,  because  they  will  not  hold 
the  work  true  enough  for  the  purpose.  Independent  jaw 
chucks  are  preferable  in  every  respect,  since  they  not  only 
allow  the  work  to  be  trued  carefully,  but,  also,  frequently 
permit  hardened  work  having  a  small  grinding  allowance  to 
be  trued  to  suit  the  warping  induced  by  the  hardening  proc- 
ess. If  such  work  is  held  in  a  universal  chuck,  it  will  often 
be  impossible  to  finish  it  to  size  with  the  given  grinding 
allowance,  owing  to  the  lack  of  truth  in  the  chuck  itself 
and  the  inability  to  true  the  work  to  suit  the  warping. 

85.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  shell  or  thin  cylinder 
cannot   be  trued   sufficiently  in  the   ordinary  independent 

jaw  chuck.     In  that  case  a  so-called 
bell  chuck    may  be   used.     This 
form   has  the  advantage  over  the 
jawed  chuck  in  that  it  allows  both 
ends  of  the  work  to  be  trued  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.     Such  a 
chuck  is  shown   in    perspective   in 
Fig.  "21.     Its  rear  end  ^  is  threaded 
to    fit    the    headstock   spindle;    the 
body   h  is   bored  sufficiently  large 
and  deep  to  freely  admit  the  work,  and  eight  thumbscrews 
that  are  placed  as  shown  are  used  for  holding  the  work  and 
adjusting  it  so  that  it  will  run  true. 

8tt.  For  special  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  large  quanti- 
ties, S|H*cial  chucks  may  be  made  to  advantage.  The 
general  iovxw  oi  such  chucks  is  about  the  same  as  those  used 
for  screw-niaohino  work  and  turret-lathe  work.  It  is  prob- 
able tlial  many  t\^rms  oi  work  made  of  iron  and  soft  steel 
and  that  arc  hold  by  onlinary  chucks  at  present  will  in  the 
future  be  hold  by  magnotio  chucks.     These  magnetic  chucks 
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not  only  hold  the  work  securely,    ' 
bend  or  spring  the  work  as  the  pres< 


'thorisof 


liable  to 
clamping. 


SURFACE   GRINDING. 

Grlndlne  on    Planer.  — The    grinding 


^H  87-  Face-PIate  Work.— For  the  internal  grinding  nf 
^^^ork  whose  form  requires  it  to  be  held  on  a  fare  plate, 
the  work  is  held  by  the  same  clamping  devices  used  in 
lathe  work;  these  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  lathe  work,  and  the  truing  is  performed  in  the  same  way. 
It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  grinding  is 
a  very  refined  process  of  finishing  the  work,  and  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bend  the  work  by  clamping. 

t88. 
rfaces  was  formerly  done,  and  is  yet 
ordinary  pl.iner.  which  is  temporarily  ci 
face-grinding  machine  by  mounting  an  emer 
cross-rail   and   providing  an  overhead  drum 
With  a  planer  in  good  condition,  very  good  w 
in  this  manner. 

Regular  surface-grinding  machines  are  now  made;  in 
general  appearance  and  in  their  manner  of  operation  they 
greatly  resemble  the  ordinary  metal  planer,  and,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  same  stale  at  present  with  respect 
to  the  planer  that  the  first  grinding  machine  for  solids  of 
revolution  occupied  with  respect  to  the  lathe. 

89.  Preitent  State  of  Art. — The  art  of  surface  grind- 
ing has  not  at  present  reached  the  high  stale  of  perfection 
as  lias  the  grinding  of  solids  of  revolution ;  and  while  it  is  a 
refined  proi^ess  of  finishing  surfaces,  it  is  not  capable  of 
competing  with  planing  in  the  removal  of  metal.  As  far  as 
hardened  work  is  concerned,  it  is  the  only  practical  method 
of  producing  plane  surfaces  in  a  reasonable  time.  For  the 
most  refine<l  work,  the  grinding  would  be  followed  by  lap- 
ping:, jo^t  as  with  solids  of  revolution. 


(  plane 
rgely  done,  on  an 
verted  into  a  sur- 
lery  wheel  on  the 

1  be  done 
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90.  Surface-GrlndioK  Machine. — Fig.  22  shows  a 
surface-grind icig  machine  made  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  illustration  will  show  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  planer,  from  which  it  differs  only 


Flo.  St 

in  tho  turvcd  hmisinjis  ii  :inil  />.  The  face  of  these  housinS^ 
is  nn  arc  of  a  linle  struck  from  the  center  of  the  drivi»^S 
drinn  c;  from  this  it  follows  that  the  tension  of  the  whc:^' 
driving  belt  will  remain  constiint  throughout  the  wh«>'^ 
ranjie  of  inovenicnt  of  the  crossliead  ,f.  The  crosshead  slid^ 
carries  the  wheel  head  c\  which  can   be  automatically  f«" 
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across  the  machine.  The  table  /  is  arranged  to  be  traversed 
by  hand  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  .^^  but  it  may  also  be 
automatically  traversed.  The  stroke  of  the  table  is  adjust- 
able for  length  and  position  by  means  of  tappets  that  operate 
a  suitable  clutch  mechanism.  Surface-grinding  machines  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  22  are  at  present  adapted  only  for 
grinding  surfaces  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  table. 

SI.  Seltfctlun  of  Wheels. — The  wheels  for  surface 
grinding  should  always  be  softer  than  those  used  for  grind- 
ing solids  of  revolution  in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  of 
the  cutting  operation  and  the  consequent  generation  of 
heat.  In  surface  grinding  only  one  side  of  the  work  is 
operated  upon,  and,  consequently,  the  work,  with  any  in- 
crease in  the  temperature,  will  rise  up  in  the  center.  Since 
surface-grinding  machines  for  fine  work  are  not  at  present 
constructed  to  use  water,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gen- 
eration of  heat  down  by  a  proper  selection  of  grinding  wheel. 
and  thus  prevent  too  serious  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
work, 

ttZ.  Holding  the  Work-— The  work  is  held  to  the 
■table  of  a  surface-grinding  machine  by  the  same  holding 
devices  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  planer,  stiaper, 
and  milling-machine  work.  For  many  kinds  of  work,  the 
magnetic  chuck  may  be  used  successfully. 
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PURPOS1-:  OF  TOOl-  GHINDINU. 

%3.     When   making    milling    cutlers    and  reamers,  it    is 

"^^^'essary  to  grind  them  so  as  to  give  them  true  cutting 

'■■*^  ^cs.     It  is  also  necessary  to  grind  such  tools  when  they 

o^=^«;omc  dull  to  maintain  them  in  the  best  serviceable  con- 

Ai  ».  ion.    The  condition  of  all  cutting  tools  should  be  watched 

"^"•-•■cfuily,  because  when  a  tool  or  cutter  begins  to  get  dull, 

>^      it  is  not  immediately  sharpened  it  soon  becomes  worse, 

»rv<i  requires  more   power   to  drive  it.     Furthermore,  the 

L  S.  Vol.  III.— 8. 
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increased  friction  produces  sufficient  heat  to  seriously  affect 
the  temper  of  the  tool. 

Most  tools  when  but  slightly  dulled  may  be  ground  many 
times  without  injury  either  to  their  form  or  temper.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  formed  cutters,  of  which  the  gear- 
cutter  is  perhaps  the  most  common  type.  These  cutters 
may  be  ground  on  the  faces  of  the  teeth,  as  long  as  the 
teeth  last,  without  changing  their  form;  and  if  kept  in  good 
condition,  a  very  slight  grinding  is  sufficient  to  sharpen  the 
cutter;  but,  if  the  cutter  is  kept  at  work  when  dull,  the 
formed  surfaces  become  worn  back  from  the  cutting  edge, 
thus  necessitating  the  removal  of  ^  inch  or  more  from  the 
faces  of  the  teeth  in  order  to  sharpen  them. 


THE  MACHINE. 

94.  Cutter  and  reamer  Krindins   is  usually  done 
on  specially  designed  machines,  but  it  may  be  done  on  the 
universal    grinding    machine.      Several    of    these    cutter 
grinders   have   most   of   the    movements   of   the  universal 
grinding  machine;  such  cutter  grinders  will  then  serve  for 
a  large  variety  of  small  work  that  is  generally  done  in  the 
universal  grinding  machine.     The  essential  features  of  a 
cutter  grinder  are  a  spindle  carrying  a  small  emery  wheel 
that  may  be  revolved  at  from  2,500  to  5,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  suitable  holders  and  guides  for  holding  ancl 
guiding  the  tools  in  the  correct  position.     A  small  table,  or 
rest,  is  usually  provided  in  front  of  the  wheel  on  which  fla-t 
or  formed  cutters  may  be  held  while  being  ground. 

95.  The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  '^3  is  a  cutter  and  ream  ^^  ^ 
grinder  made  by  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  ax^^ 
arranged  only  for  the  sharpening  of  milling  cutters  aT^^ 
reamers.  This  machine  consists  of  a  column  a  that  carri^'- 
the  wheel  stand  fi:  this  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  th^  ^ 
it  can  be  swivded.  A  graduated  saddle  c  is  placed  on  t<>f 
of  the  column:  this  saddle  carries  the  slide  i/  in  which  th^ 
table  r  works.     The  table  can  be  moved  toward  or  away*' 


cm  the  grinding  wheel  by  means  of  a  fecd-scri'W  that  is 
>eraled  by  the  hand  wheel /^  The  table  can  be  swiveled 
horizontally,  the  saddle  c  having  graduations  that  show  the 


L 


tsrlc  between  its  line  of  motion  and  the  axis  "f  rotation  of 
^  spinillc.     A  feed-screw  that  works  in  a  split  nut  and 
"l"'^r;ited  by  the  hand  wheel  g  is  used  for  traversing  the 
va.t>le.  wijen  the  split  nut  is  unlocked  from  the  feed 
^"c  table  can  be  traversed   rapidly  by  means  of  the  pilot 
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wheel  //.  The  height  of  the  emery  wheel  above  the  table 
can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  /.  A  headstock  k 
and  a  footstock  /  are  provided  for  grinding  work  between 
centers.  The  headstock  and  footstock  are  attached  to  an 
auxiliary  swivel  table  ///,  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  reg- 
ular table  e\  this  adapts  the  machine  for  taper  work  to  be 
done  between  centers.  An  adjustable  standard  ;/  for  a  guide 
finger  is  provided;  this  finger  prevents  rotation  of  the  cut- 
ter or  reamer  that  is  being  ground.  A  small  rest  o  is  in- 
tended for  the  grinding  of  formed  cutters,  which  are  laid 
on  the  rest  and  presented  to  the  grinding  wheel  by  hand. 

9tt.  If  a  driving  pulley  is  fitted  to  the  headstock,  the 
machine  may  be  used  for  grinding  small  cylindrical  and 
taper  work  between  centers,  and  by  the  aid  of  proper 
attachments  chuck  work  and  internal  grinding  of  a  light 
kind  may  be  done.  Since  the  wheel  stand  may  be  swiveled 
to  bring  the  wheel  over  the  table,  the  machine  may  be  used 
for  light  surface  grinding. 

97.  Cutter  and  reamer  grinding  machines  are  made  in 
different  ways  by  the  various  manufacturers,  but  most  of 
them  embody  the  same  features  and  differ  only  in  the  design 
of  the  details.    The  illustrations  and  examples  of  cutter  and 
reamer  grinding  that  are  given'in  the  following  articles  do 
not  refer  to  any  particular  make  of  machine,  but  have  been 
selected  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  involved  in  each 
operation.     This  fact   is  mentioned  here  in  order  that  the 
reader   may   not   think  that   the   illustrations  and  explana- 
tions give!\  refer  to  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

kxampkks  of  cl'ttkr  axi>  reamer 

grim>im;. 

(;rim>i\(;  cyi.im>rical  cuttrrs. 

98.  Cutter  Bar. — I'ig.  ^l\  is  an  example  of  grinding^  ^ 
ovliniirii\il   niillinv^  cullt'r  in  a  machine  somewhat  different 
from  tlial  shi>\vn  in  Kii^.  ^l'.\.      In  the  illustration,  which  is  3- 
top   view.    I  lie    emery   wiieel  a    is   shown  mounted  on  th^ 
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spindle  b;  beneath  the  emery  wlieol  is  a  guide  finger  c. 
Cl;im|)s  <{.  <{  hold  a  cutter  rod  iir  bar  r  on  which  tlie  cutler  / 
is  mounted,  A  helical  groove  is  sometimes  cut  in  the  cutter 
bar  I-,  so  that  any  particles  o£  emery  tliat  may  collect  on  the 
bar  will  be  brushed  into  the  groove  by  the  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  cutter.  Since  the  size  of  the  holes  in 
milling  cutters  varies  with  their  diameter,  it  follows  that 
me  provision  must  be  made  for  grinding  all  sizes  of  cutters 


""'thin  the  capacity  of  the  machir 
'"^king  a  suitable  bar  for  each  sizi 
"LSJ^hings  for  the  larger  sizes  of  hole^ 


This  is  done  either  by 
of  hole  or  by  making 
so  that  cutters  having 
e  holes  may  be  ground  on  the  small  bar.  Some  cutters 
■"**^i  shell  reamers  have  taper  holes  in  them;  these  must  be 
P"""^-* ■vided  with  a  bushing  having  a  straight  hole  fitting  the 
■''*""»  the  outside  being  fitted  to  the  taper  hole  in  the  cutter 
"'^  »~eamer.  When  this  bushing  is  in  place  in  the  cutter,  the 
lati:^f  may  be  ground  the  same  as  any  cutler  having  a 
^■"^ight  hole. 


^9.     Form    nnd    Posllloii    of  Guide   Fins«r. - 


-The 
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finger  a  is  adjusted  under  one  of  the  teeth,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  25,  so  that  the  grinding  wheel  is  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  the  land  of  the  tooth.  This  guide  finger  should  be 
somewhat  wider  than  the  face  of  the  grinding  wheel,  in 
order   that   the   cutter  may  rest   on   the    finger   before   it 


reaches  and  after  it  leaves  the  grinding  wheel.  If  the  fin- 
ger is  narrower  than  the  face  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  is 
liable  to  catch  and  score  the  cutter  while  the  latter  is  enga- 
ging or  leaving  the  wheel.  The  guide  finger  should  always 
have  its  top  filed  so  that  it  is  in  contact  throughout  its  width 
wilh  the  face  of  the  tooth. 

HM).  Precnutlona, — Cylindrical  cutters,  no  matter 
whether  thfir  teeth  are  straight  or  helical,  are  ground  by 
moving  them  past  the  face  of  the  grinding  wheel.  The 
latter  should  ahviiys  revolve  in  such  a  direction  that  it  tends 
to  press  the  tooth  that  is  being  ground  against  the  guide 
finger.  The  teeth  :ire  then  ground  one  by  one,  preferably 
liy  light  cuts,  going  several  times  around  the  cutter  to 
sharpen  it.  In  order  that  the  cutter  may  last  well,  it  is 
essential  that  the  temper  should  not  be  drawn  from  the 
teeth,  or  as  the  shopman  expresses  it,  "the  cutting  edges 
must  not  he  burned."  Since  cutter-grinding  machines  are 
not  arranged  to  permit  the  floiKling  of  the  work  with  water, 
it  follows  that  ovciiieating  can  only  be  prevented  by  taking 
light  eutS. 
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lOl.  Cutters  ground  by  sliding  tliera  along  a  cylindrical 
bar  become  cylindrical  themselves  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  distance  between  the  axes  of  rotation  nf  the  grinding 
wheel  and  the  cutter  remains  constant  at  the  point  where 
the  grinding  is  taking  place,  irrespective  of  whether  the  two 
axes  are  parallel  or  inclined  with  respect  to  each  other. 
The  grinding  wheel  retaining  its  size,  it  follows  that  all  points 
of  all  teeth  of  the  cutter  will  be  the  same  distance  from  its 

(jti«;  that  is.  they  will  be  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder. 
1 


I  ettlKDIKG  SHANK   CUTTERS  AND  ANGULAR  CtTTTBttS. 

102.     Some    cutters,    especially  those    having    shanks, 


just  described; 


cannot  be  ground  on 
such  cutters  are 
mounted  in  a  suit- 
able socket  and 
ground  cylindrical, 
or  to  a  given  angle. by 
adjusting,  by  trial. 
the  device  in  which 
they  are  mounted. 
Angular  cutters 
cannot  be  ground  by 
sliding  them  along  a 
bar,  and  the  same 
device  used  for 
shank  cutters  may 
be  used  for  them. 
Thus,  the  cutter 
may  be  mounted  on 
a  bar  held  in  a  swiv- 
el head  a.  Fig,  2G, 
which  is  set,  by  trial  or  by  graduations,  to  the  required  angle. 
The  guide  finger  having  been  adjusted,  thecutter  is  traversed 
past  the  face  of  the  grinding  wheel  by  moving  the  table  b  lo 
hich  the  holding  device  is  attached. 
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RRAMER  GRINOING. 

1 03.  Cylindrical  and  taper  shell  reamers  may  be  ground 
in  the  same  manner  as  milling  cutters,  sliding  them  along 
a  bar  if  the  reamer  is  cylindrical,  and  using  a  holding  de- 
vice if  the  reamer  is  tapering.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  bushing  for  cylindrical  shell  reamers, 
since  they  usiwlly  have  a  tapering  hole. 

104.  Reamers  that  may  be  classitied  untler  the  general 
heading  of  solid  reamers  generally  have  a  center  at  each 


fnd.      Such  roanuTs  are  unniiul  between  centers, 

in  Fig.  ■,':.     For  t.'ri.ul 

areadjiisti-d.-^o  ihat  th. 

axis  .>["  the  roamor,  is  p.|[;ilK-l  to  the  line  of  mot 

ot-nti-ts;  l.ir  taper  reamers,  the  a.xis  of  the 

tin-  n-iiiiired  i\ 

cum;  ilic  ceiUi 


I  shown 

drical  reamers,  the  centers 

inc  joining  tliem,  which  is  also  the 

■       of  the 

reamer  is  set  at 

In  this  particular 

lampoil  not  direitlyto  the  table,  as  in 


hm 
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the  cutter  grinder  that  was  illustrated  in  Fig,  -2^.  biit  m  a 
f  holding  device  rt,  which  in  turn  is  clamped  to  the  table  h. 
I  The  grinding  is  done  by  traversing  the  table  />,  resting  the 
I  different  teeth  in  succession  on  the  guide  finger. 


I 


GBIItUING  TBETH  OF  »im 

I05.  For  grinding  the  teet 
cutters,  the  cutter  must  be  attai 
means  of  a  suitable  socket 
or  arbor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  'iS, 
where  a  is  a  holding  device 
or  headstock.  It  will  rarely 
be  possible,  for  want  of 
room,  to  apply  the  guiili; 
finger  to  the  side  tooth 
that  is  being  ground;  in 
niost  cases  the  finger  will 
have  to  be  applied  to  the 
periphery  of  the  cutter.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  guide  finger  must  be 
placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  pressure  uE  the  cut 
be  against  it;  this  re- 
is  the  finger  to  be 
placed  in  an  opposite  posi- 
tion whenever  the  cutter  is 
reversed  after  grinding  one  ''"'  *■ 

Bide.  In  Fig.  28  this  fact  is  indicated  by  showing  the  new 
pi>sition  of  the  finger  and  the  grinding  wheel  in  dotted  lines. 
If  the  cutting  edges  of  the  side  teeth  are  to  lie  in  a  plane,  the 
holding  device  n  must  be  swiveled  to  secure  this  condition. 


VSE  or  CLIP   WHGBt.. 

106.  For  some  kinds  of  tool  grinding  and  cutter  grind- 
I  ing.  a  cup  wheel  may  be  used  to  advantage.  An  example 
L  showing  how  the  cup  wheel  is  applied  is  given  in  Fig,  20, 
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where  an  inserted -blade  side  milling  cutter  a  is  seen  mounted 
on  an  arbor  held  in  an  adjustable  holder  i.  The  holder  is 
made  adjustable  in  a  vertical  direction,  in  order  that  the  axis 
of  the  cutter  may  be  inclined,  in  respect  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  grinding  wheel  d,  until  the  desired  degree  of 
clearance  is  obtained.  If  the  guide  linger  r  is  used  on  the 
side  of  the  cutter,  as  shown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clamp 


the  cutter  while  grinding  each  tooth  as  the  work  passes  off 
from  the  guide  finger  or  tooth  rest  before  cutting  begins. 
The  tooth  rest  acts  as  a  spring  pawl  when  revolving  the 
cutter.  Thf  loop  at  the  back  of  the  tooth  rest  is  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tluinib  of  the  <ipcraior  when  it  is  desired  to 
spring  the  rest  baik  to  ch-ar  the  teeth.  The  benefit  to  be 
derivfil  from  the  use  of  a  cup  wlu-cl  is  the  well -supported 
cutting  edge  that  i<  given  t.>  the  cutter.  The  teeth  on  the 
side  of  the  ciutcr  c;ui  be  ground  so  ihat  their  cutting  edges 
lie  ui  a  plam-.  or  ihcy  can  bo  ground  so  that  their  inside  cor- 
ners have  a  >light  nlicf,  by  a  proper  horizontal  adjustment 
of  the  holder.     If  the  holder  can  be  swivelcd  sufficiently, 
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I  angular  cutters  may  be  ground  with  a  cup  wheel.  The 
[  depth  of  cut  is  regulated  Uy  feeding  llic  riuier  lou-ard  (he 
I  wheel,  and  thu  grinding  is  ilone  by  traversing  the  cutter 
L  past  the  wheel. 


VBING  UNIVBRSAI,  GRINDING  MACRINB. 

107.     Introduction.— When  no  cutter  grinder  i 


ail- 


able,  the  universal  grinding  machine  may  be  used  for  cutter 
and  reamer  grinding;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  may  also  be 
used  for  work  beyond  the  range  of  the  cutter  grinder. 

108.     GrlndlnE  a  Mllllntc  Cutter.  —  Fig.    ;iO  shows 
[  how  a  side  milling  cutter  may  have  the  teeth  on  its  periphery 


Isharpened  in  the  universal  grinding  machine.  A  guide 
■<fingef  a  is  fastened  to  a  suitable  bar  i.  This  finger  should 
■always  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  rest  with  respect  to  the 
rinding  wheel ;  that  is,  its  position  with  respect  to  the  grind- 
ying  wheel  should  not  change.  When  the  guide  finger  is 
^attached  to  the  wheel  base,  it  occupies  a  fixed  position  in 
(front  of  the  wheel,  and  every  part  of  the  tooth  that  is  being 

grround  must  travel  over  it  and  pass  the  wheel  in  exactly 
Itlie  same  relative  position.  This  insures  that  the  backing- 
"off  is  at  an  angle  that  js  constant  throughout  the  length  of 

each  tooth  and  is  the  same  f'>r  all  teeth. 


10».     Ml 


untlnK  Culde    I'injjwrst.  —  Sometimes    the 

s  mounted  on  the  machine  table,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  31,  in  which  case  it  travels  with  the  work.  This  will 
answer  for  grinding  short  work,  such  as  milling  cutters  less 
than  I  inch  thick  and  having  straight  teeth.  It  is  clear 
that  with  the  guide  finger  located  on  the  table,  it  is  at  rest 


■  Flo.  81. 

with  respect  to  the  work  throughout  the  grinding;  conse- 
quently, it  cannot  rotate  the  work,  as  is  absolutely  required 
in  the  case  of  tools  with  helical  cutting  edges,  in  order  to 
present  every  point  of  each  cutting  edge  to  the  grinding 
wheel  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

1  lO.  A  beginner  is  very  likely  to  think  that  a  long  cut- 
ting tool  with  straight  cutting  edges  may  satisfactorily  be 
ground  with  the  guide  finger  fixed  with  respect  to  the  wi>rk. 
This  would  he  the  case  if  there  was  no  warping  of  the  tool 
in  hardening;  but  after  the  t<)ol  has  been  hardened,  it  will 
be  found  that  no  matter  how  true  the  grooves  were  milled, 
and  no  matter  how  carefully  the  hardening  was  done,  they 
wilt  have  beciinn;  warped  enoiigli  to  prevent  proper  sharpen- 
ing. This  can  rca<lily  be  seen  if  the  tool  is  first  ground  to 
run  true,  grinding  it  as  if  it  were  a  cylinder  or  a  cone. 
Then,  adjusting  the  guide  linger  so  as  to  keep  the  backiug- 
off  slightly  away  from  tlie  cutting  eiige  and  taking  the  cut, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  hind  remaining  between  the  cutting 
edge  and  the  termination  of  the  barking-off  is  not  equal  in 
widih  throughout  the  length  of  tiie  tooth;  this  shows  that 
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I  if  tha  ba»:kin(|C->ff  li^id  heen  carried  clear  to  the  LUtliiig  edge, 
\  tile  latter  wuiiki  not  be  inie  throughout  its  length. 

III.      Location  of  Guid«  Flnger.^The  guide  finger 
hould  always  be  so  located  tbat  the  grinding  wheel  will  re- 
J  volve  Imviird  it,  and  should  always  be  placed  hftivem  the 
I  axes  o(  the  grinding  wheel  and  the  work,  and  just  as  close 
1  to  the  edge  that  is  being  ground  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit.     It  should  always  be  applied  to  the/rtc^  of  the  tooth, 
and  never  to  the  back,  for  the  reason  that  any  want  of  truth 
of  the  back  will  affect  the  truth  of  the  cutting  edge.     The 
listakc   of  placing  the  guide  finger  so  that  the   grinding 
I  wheel  runs  away  from  it  must  be  guarded  against,  on  ac- 
t  count  of  the    liability  of  spoiling  the  work  caused   by  the 
\  tendency  of  the  wheel  to  rotate  the  latter. 


nIPFKRRNT   FORMS  ANU   METHOOS  OF  BACKING'OFF. 

112.  Cutter  and  reamer  teeth  are  backed  off  in  a  va- 
I'ricty  of  ways.  Fur  sonic  classes  of  work  and  in  the  absence 
lof  the  proper  facilities  for  grinding,  tlie  tool  is  turned  to  the 
fexact  size  and  fluted,  after  which  it  is  backed  off   by  filing 

proper  clearance  on  the  teeth.  The  culler  or  tool  is 
then  hardened  and  is  perhai)S  ground  by  hand  on  a  suitable 
emery  wheel  in  order  to  produce  a  good  cutting  edge  and  a 
clean  surface  by  which  to  draw  the  temper.     Work  done  in 

Lthis   manner   will   prove   entirely  satisfactory  for   a   large 

^variety  o£  comparatively  rough  work. 

113.  Several  methods  of  backing-off  are  used,  each  hav- 
Rng:  its  special  advantage  or  use,  which  will  be  explained  to- 
gether with  the  manner  of  the  production  of  each  one.   The 

leeth  of  cutters  and  reamers  are  left  by  the  machining  proc- 
-,  somewhat  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  33,  which  is  exag- 
Kgerated  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  In  Fig.  33  («),  a  section 
1  tooth  is  shown  in  which  a  is  the  face,  and  the  land  b  is 
1  arc  of  the  circle  forming  the  circumference  of  the  cutter 
-  tool.  With  the  tooth  in  liiis  shape,  it  is  of  little  value 
6  a  cutting  tool,  and  can  do  but  very  poor  work    until   the 
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land  is  given  proper  clearance.  The  most  common  form  of 
clearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  32  {d).  An  emery  wheel  is  set  so 
as  to  grind  the  back  c'  of  the  land  away,  and  the  work  and 
grinding  wheel  are  brought  together  until  the  edge  c  is 
sharp.     Obviously,  the  land  will  be  ground  hollow,  as  shown 


by  the  dotted  line  c'  c.  In  order  to  leave  a  well-supported 
cutting  edge,  the  curvature  should  be  as  small  as  possible; 
this  means  that  as  large  an  emery  wheel  as  possible  should 
be  used.  The  amount  that  the  edge  c'  is  nearer  the  axis  of 
the  tot)l  than  the  cutting  edge  c  is  regulated  by  adjusting 
the  height  of  the  guide  finger. 

114.  A  better  form  of  backing-off  is  the  straight  back- 
ing-off  shown  in  Fig.  3*2  (r)  by  the  dotted  line  c  e.  This 
form  can  be  satisfactorily  produced  only  by  a  cup  wheel. 
Attempts  are  occasionally  made  to  use  an  ordinary  wheel 
cutting  on  its  periphery  for  a  straight  backing-off,  setting 
the  machine  so  that  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  a.xis  ot  the  ti>ol.  Such  an  attempt  will  result  in  un- 
satisfactory work  owing  io  the  wear  of  the  emery  wheel,  and 
the  method  is  not  io  be  recommended. 

115.  It  is  CiUicotlcd  tliat  tlie  best  form  of  backing-off 
is  as  show!\  in  Fii^.  ;V2  (./)  by  the  dotted  line  /"/",  which  is 
the  arc  ot"  a  cirv  lo.  Unfortunately  this  form  of  backing- 
otY  cannot    be    prvnluced  in   the  ordinary  cutter  grinder  or 
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universal  grinding  machine,  but  requires  a  machine  some- 
Tchat  similar  to  that  used  for  making  formed  cutters.  The 
advantages  of  this  form  of  backing-off  are  a  well-supported 
cutting  edge  combined  with  ample  clearance. 

1 16.     In  the  absence  of  a  special  machine,  a  fair  approx- 

1  imation  to  the  circular  backing-off  may  be  given  to  a  reamer 

as  follows:  Set  the  guide  finger  so  low  that  the  wheel  will 

only  touch  the  back  of  the  tooth,  grinding  it  from  g  to  _!,•■', 

Fig.  32  (<-),  and  take  this   cut  over  all  the  teeth.     Then 

slightly  raise  the  guide  finger  and  move  the  work  and  wheel 

apart;  now  again  bring  the  work  toward  the  wheel  until  it 

[  cuts  from  h  to  /('.     Continue  this  cycle  of  operations  until 

I  the  edge  k'  is  reached.     The  top  of  the  land  will  be  a  suc- 

I  cession  of  ridges  that  may  be  smoothed  down  by  careful 

r  oilstoning  to  a  very  good  imitation  of  the  backing-off  that  a 

I  special  machine  will  produce.     The  method  just  explained 

is  not  recommended  for  any  other  cutting  tools  than  reamers. 

In  practice  the  form  of  tooth  shown  in  Fig.  32  (5)  is  gen- 

-ally  used. 


aHAHPENINO    FORMI^n  Ct'TTBRH. 

117.  Fig.  33  shows  the  method  of  grinding  a  formed 
gear -cutter.  The  cutter  is  mounted  on  a  stud  a  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  grinding  wheel  b  is 
in  the  plane  midway  between  the  sides  of  the  cutler.  A 
guide  finger  c  is  set  against  the  back  of  the  teeth  and  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  the  face  of  the  teeth  radial.  The  slide 
oil  which  the  stud  is  carried  may  be  pushed  in  or  out  by  hand 
while  the  table  remains  stationary. 

When  formed  cutters  are  ground  by  hand,  a  rest  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  wheel  and  the  cutter  laid  upon  this  rest.  The 
cutter  is  then  pushed  and  pulled  back  and  forth  while  the  face 
of  the  tooth  is  held  against  the  grinding  wheel.  The  rest 
is  often  dispensed  with  in  grinding  formed  cutters;  con- 
siderable care  will  then  be  required  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  lecth  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  cutter.     Long 
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formed  cutters  may  be  mounted  on  a  bar  and  moved  back 
and  forth  along  this  bar  until  the  guide  finger  is  in  contact 


Fig.  38. 

with  the  batk  of  the  tooth.     The  wheel  used  should  be 
the  dished  type;  that  is,  it  should  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  33 


118.  Various  workmen  differ  greatly  as  to  the  prof>^ 
clearance  for  different  cutting  tools,  but  the  followingf  ^ 
probably  good  average  practice.  The  teeth  of  milling  cU  "^ 
ters  should  be  so  ground  for  iron  and  steel  that  they  W^ 
have  al)out  15  degrees  clearance.  Less  clearance  is  apt  ^  ^ 
make  them  drag  and  cut  slowly,  and  more  will  make  thei"^' 
chatttM-.  Cutters  inteiulcd  for  soft  metals  need  a  greate*  ^ 
clearance.  Thi*  amount  of  clearance  that  the  teeth  of  cut  ^ 
ters  and  reamers  should  have  is  easily  determined  by  putting 
the  t(M)l  into  a  ring  of  corresponding  size  and  looking  througli- 
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it  toward  the  light.  The  angle  of  clearance  of  any  cutter 
may  be  found  by  setting  one  blade  of  a  universal  bevel  to 
the  face  of  the  tooth  and  the  other  to  the  clearance;  the 
bevel  may  then  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  the  angle 
included  in  the  gauge  may  be  extended  and  measured  by 
any  form  of  protractor. 


GRINDING  CUTTBKS  IN  PLACE. 

11 9.     Large  milling  cutters  are  often  ground  while  on 
their  own  arbors  and  in  the  milling  machine,  using  a  special 
grinding  device  for  the  purpose.     This    is  done    for  two 
reasons:  in  the  tirst  place,  their  size  prevents  them  from 
being  ground  in  a  cutter  grinder;  in  the  second  place,  grind- 
ing them  on  their  own  arbor  insures  that  they  will  run  true. 


LAPPING. 


DEFINITION   AND  PURPOSE. 

120.     Lrappinsr    is  an   abrading  process  in  which  the 

3t>rading  material,   as  emery,   is  embedded    in    some    soft 

^^^al,  as  cast  iron,  brass,  or  lead.      It  is  an  extension  of  the 

ifincling  process  and  is  aptly  said  to  be  the  refinement  of 

^'""icJing.      In  this  process,   the    results  depend  largely  on 

^^  5^ kill  of  the  operator,  and  bear  about  the  same  relation 

^^    ^he  finishing  of  ground  work  that  scraping  bears  to  the 

^^**^1  finishing  of  planed  surfaces.     The  lapping  process  may 

^  ^iHed  for  finishing  the  surfaces  of  unhardened  metal  where 

^   ^^t  accuracy  is  required;  it  is  more  frequently  used,  how- 

^'",  for  the  final  finishing  of  hardened  work. 


THK  TOOLS. 

*  21.  The  toolH  used  for  la[)ping  are  quite  simple.  For 
^*^Vl^ing  holes  the  simplest  lap  is  made  of  lead  that  is  cast 
^^^Und  an  iron  or  steel  arbor,  which  arbor  may  be  made  of 
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square  material,  or  it  may  be  round  and  have  a  groove  run- 
ning lengthwise,  in  order  that  the  lead  will  turn  with  the 
arbor.  A  more  elaborate  form  of  lap  that  is  intended  for 
cylindrical  holes  is  made  of  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  a  split 
shell  that  is  placed  on  a  tapering  arbor  and  caused  to  turn 
with  it  by  means  of  a  dowel-pin.  By  driving  the  shell  far- 
ther up  the  arbor,  it  is  slightly  expanded.  Brass  is  a  very 
good  material  of  which  to  construct  a  lap;  it  is  rather 
expensive,  however.  Machinery  steel  is  often  used,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  make  as  good  a  lap  as  cast  iron  or  lead  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  embedding  the  grinding  material 
in  it. 


USING   A  LAP. 

122.  Internal  Lapping:.  —  In  use,  a  lap  is  charged 
with  emery  and  oil  and  is  then  rapidly  passed  back  and  forth 
across  the  work,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  lap  is  intended  for  a 
cylindrical  hole,  it  must  obviously  be  slightly  smaller  than 
the  hole  in  order  that  it  may  enter  when  charged  with 
emery,  but  if  a  true  hole  is  desired,  the  lap  must  be  as  large 
as  can  be  worked  in  the  hole.  For  finishing  laps  on  fine 
work  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  cutting  material  when 
making  the  lap.  When  a  lap  ceases  to  cut,  it  must  be  ex- 
panded or  a  new  one  made.  When  the  lap  is  made  of  lead, 
it  can  often  be  expanded  by  driving  the  arbor  home  a  little, 
holding  the  lap  in  one  hand.  The  lead,  being  soft,  will 
stretch  quite  easily.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  after 
a  lead  lap  has  been  expanded  two  or  three  times  in  this 
manner,  its  surface  will  be  uneven;  a  new  lap  must  then  be 
made.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  work  or  the  lap 
must  rotate  at  a  fairly  high  speed  during  the  lapping  proc- 
ess. While  the  lapping  can  be  done  in  a  grinding  machine, 
it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  use  a  hand  lathe. 

123.  Grade  •f  Emery. — The  grade  of  emery  that  is 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  amount  of  stock  that  is  to  be 
removed  and  the  dcixree  of  finish  that  is  desired.  Thus,  for 
the   finest  finish,    like  that   given   to   cylindrical   standard 
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*,  the  very  finest  of  flour  emery  must  be  used;    if  the 

lapping  process  is  used  to  rough  dowu  a  piece  of  work  be- 

[caiise  no  grinding  machine  is  available,  a  coarse  grade  of 

fernery  may  be  used.     In  order  that  the  lap  may  work  well, 

t  is  essential  to  supply  it  with  plenty  of  oil. 

124.  Lapping  a  Conical  Hole. — A  conical  hole  is 
ather  difficult  to  lap  smooth,  because  the  lap  cannot  be 
drawn  back  and  forth  across  the  surface.  Because  of  this 
!act.  the  lap  is  very  liable  to  cut  concentric  ridges  into  the 
fworfc;  furthermore,  the  grinding  material  is  likely  to  creep 
toward  the  larger  end  of  the  lap.  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  lap. 
This  will  cause  the  lap  to  grind  the  hole  to  a  different  taper 
I  than  that  given  to  the  lap;  but  this  tendency  can  be  counter- 
pcted  somewhat  by  cutting  into  the  lap  a  spiral  groove 
Slaving  a  direction  of  rotation  opposite  to  that  of  the  lap. 
J'hus,  if  the  taper  lap  shown  in  Fig.    34  (n)  turns  in   the 


[direction  of  the  arrow  x,  the  groove  should  be  left-handed, 
if  it  turns  as  shown  by  the  arrow  _)■  in  Fig,  34  {fi),  the 
froove  should  be  right-handed.  Several  laps  will  have  to 
;  used  to  lap  the  hole  smooth  and  especial  attention  must 
;  paid  to  the  prevention  of  glazing.  In  lapping  conical 
loles,  much  finer  emery  should  be  used  than  for  cylindrical 


External  Lapping-— An  external  lap  is  usually 
tin  the  form  of  a  ring  tiiat  is  lined  with  lead,  brass,  or 
iB-^t  iron.  The  length  of  the  lap  should  be  not  less  than 
,  diameter  for  a  cylinder,  and  can  profitably  be  more. 
The  ring  may  be  split  and  a  screw  provided  for  closing  in 
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the  lap  when  it  has  become  so  worn  that  it  will  not  cut. 
When  much  external  lapping  is  to  be  done,  the  ring  may 
be  provided  with  a  handle  about  15  inches  long  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  in  using  it. 

126.  Lapping  Odd  Shapesi. — Odd  shapes  are  some- 
times lapped  to  bring  them  to  the  required  degree  of  truth 
and  finish.     Work  having  an  odd  shape  is  made  as  nearly 

■perfect  as  possible  by  machining;  a  lap  is  then  made  by 
casting  lead  on  the  part  to  be  finished.  Laps  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  moved  back  and  forth  to  prevent  their  cutting 
rings  into  the  work.  For  this  reason  the  same  precautions 
should  be  taken  that  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  laps 
for  taper  work. 

127.  Lappin»r  Holes  of  Milling:  Cutters. — While 
the  hole  of  a  solid  milling  cutter  can  best  be  finished  by 
grinding  it  in  a  regular  grinding  machine,  there  are  many 
places  where,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  a  machine, 
grinding  is  impossible.  Lapping  may  then  be  used.  A  lap 
that  is  small  enough  to  enter  the  hole  is  placed  between  the 
centers  of  a  hand  lathe  and,  after  coating  the  lap  with  oil 
and  emery,  the  cutter  is  placed  on  it.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  to  hold  the  cutter  with  the  bare  hand  on  accoimt 
of  the  danger  of  an  accident;  a  strip  of  pine  board  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  rotating  the  cutter,  using  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  you  would  a  file.  While  the  lap  is  rotating, 
the  cutter  should  be  moved  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of 
the  lap  to  the  other  until  the  lap  ceases  to  cut.  A  new  lap 
is  then  made  or  the  old  one  expanded,  and  the  lapping  con- 
tinued until  the  hole  is  of  the  correct  size. 

128.  LapplnfjT   Valve  Seats  of   Piston  Valves. — 

The  valve  seats  for  the  piston  valves  used  in  some  makes  of 
steam  engines  for  the  distribution  of  the  steam  must  be 
truly  cylindriral  and  very  smooth  in  order  that  the  leak- 
age of  steam  and  the  wear  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
limit.  In  sonic  cases  these  seats  are  finished  by  first  grind- 
ing or  reamino;  them  when  they  are  in  place  in  the  steam 
chest,  and   then   lapping  them   in   order   to  obtain   a  very 
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fine  and  smooth  surface.  The  lap  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  material;  after  being  charged  with  flour  emery  it 
is  pushed  back  and  forth  through  the  valve  seats,  being 
rotated  alternately  lo  the  right  and  left,  until  it  ceases  to 
cut.  A  slightly  larger  lap  is  then  introduced,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  lapping  is  repeated  until  the  seats  are  truly  cylin- 
drical and  smooth.  It  is  essential  that  the  lap  itself  should 
be  as  near  cylindrical  as  it  can  be  made.  The  number  of  laps 
tliat  will  be  required  for  each  pair  of  valve  seats  depends  on 
tUe  condition  and  alinement  of  the  two  seats. 

12&.  Lapping  Plane  Surfaces.  —  The  lap  may  be 
made  of  any  suitable  material,  though  cast  iron  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  The  face  of  the  lap  is  planed  as 
true  as  possible  and  covered  with  "il  and  emery,  after  which 
the  work  is  rubbed  over  it,  changing  the  work  around 
frequently  and  rubbing  it  in  all  directions.  Great  care  is 
required  to  prevent  crowning  the  work,  that  is,  lapping  the 
edges  away  faster  than  the  center.  The  lap  must  he  planed 
off  frequently,  as  it  wears  out  of  true  quite  rapidly. 

130.  When  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  ihnt  it  is  easily 
tipped  by  being  moved  about,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
holder  of  some  kind  that 
will  prevent  this.  Thus, 
suppose  that  the  rect- 
angular bar  shown  in 
Fig.  35  (a)  is  to  be  lapped 
on  the  ends  so  that  they 
are  at  right  angles  to  the 
surfaces  a  and  d,  an.l. 
cunsequently,  parallel,  A 
block  may  then  be  madu 
with  a  V  groove  planed 
in  one  surface   at    right  "'"'■  ^ 

angles   to   the    bottom   surface,   as  shown   i 
The  work  is  placed  into  this  groove,  and,  if 
held  there  by  having  a  few  rubber  bands  placed  ov< 
The  holder  and  the  work  are  then  rubbed  over  the  lap. 


lall. 


35   (i). 
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is  seen  that  the  holder  insures  the  lapping  of  the  ends  of  the 
work  at  the  proper  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  work  from  being  tipped. 

131.  Lapping:  Circular  Arcs. — It  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  lap  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  an  exact  radius.  This  can 
be  done  by  a  cylindrical  lap  having  a  corresponding  diam* 
eter.  The  lap  may  be  held  between  the  centers  of  a  lathe, 
where  it  is  driven  by  a  dog.  An  angle  plate  may  then  be 
clamped  to  the  slide  rest,  and  the  work  may  either  be  held 
by  hand  or  be  clamped  against  the  angle  plate.  While  the 
work  is  pressed  against  the  revolving  lap,  the  slide  rest  is 
moved  rapidly  back  and  forth.  The  action  of  the  lap  in 
this  case  may  be  likened  to  that  of  an  emery  wheel  grind- 
ing a  concave  surface  into  the  end  of  a  piece  that  is  held 
stationary  on  the  rest  of  a  grinding  machine. 

132.  Lrappins  Diamond  Tools. — While  the  use  of 
diamonds  for  taking  light  finishing  cuts  on  metals,  both  in 
turning  and  boring,  is  not  general,  there  are  still  quite  a 
number  of  shops  in  which  diamond  tools  are  used  for  finish- 
ing duplicate  work.  The  diamond  is  used  chiefly  because 
its  hardness  prevents  a  rapid  wear;  then,  as  the  expense  of 
sharpening  tools  is  thus  greatly  reduced,  it  will  be  found 
that  on  many  classes  of  light  work  the  diamond  tool,  in 
spite  of  its  great  first  cost,  will  prove  much  more  economical 
than  steel  tools.  Diamond  tools  are  not  adapted  for  heavy 
cuts,  being  too  brittle  to  stand  much  pressure;  they  answer 
admirably,  however,  for  very  light  finishing  cuts,  and  as  they 
hold  their  edge  well  and  permit  a  much  greater  cutting  speed 
to  be  used  than  will  a  steel  tool,  they  tend  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  machine. 

133.  For  this  work  the  black  diamond  and  the  bort 

are  the  kinds  usually  used,  though  sometimes  white  dia- 
monds are  used.  The  stone  is  set  into  a  hole  drilled  in  aa 
iron  or  steel  holder,  and  is  lightly  held  by  peening  the 
metal  toward  the  stone.  The  holder,  with  the  diamond  on 
top,  is  then  sometimes  put  into  a  fire  and  the  stone  is 
securely  brazed  in,  leaving  but  a  small  part  projecting  from 
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the  holder.  In  other  cases  the  diamond  is  fastened  without 
brazing,  the  metal  being  carefully  peened  about  the  stone. 
After  the  surplus  metal  has  been  filed  away,  a  proper  cut- 
ting edge  is  ground  on  the  diamond.  For  this  purpose 
a  cast-iron  or  machinery-steel  wheel  about  -^  inch  wide 
and  6  inches  diameter,  running  about  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  used.  The  periphery  of  this  wheel  is  charged 
with  diamond  dust,  which  is  either  rolled  in  with  a  small 
roller  or  hammered  in  with  a  small  hammer.  The  grind- 
ing, or  lapping,  as  many  call  it,  is  then  done  by  using  the 
wheel  in  the  same  manner  as  an  emery  wheel  is  used,  the 
diamond  being  lightly  held  against  the  wheel.  Owing  to 
the  hardness  of  the  diamond,  the  process  of  lapping  it  to  the 
required  shape  is  naturally  a  slow  one. 


BENCH,  VISE,  AND  FLOOR  WORK, 

(PART   1.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  machine-shop  operations  considered  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  almost  entirely  associated  with  ma- 
i^hine  tools.  Aside  from  these,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
S¥ork  done  by  hand,  such  as  laying  out,  chipping,  filing, 
scraping,  fitting,  etc.  These  operations  are  usually  per- 
"ormed  either  on  a  bench  or  on  the  floor,  depending  on  the 
=>ize  or  weight  of  the  work;  hence,  the  name  bench^  visc^  and 
Jloor  work. 

Bench  work  is  of  a  lighter  nature  than  floor  work,  though 
It  may,  and  often  does,  include  the  entire  finishing  and 
erecting  process  where  the  machine  is  small;  and  in  the  case 
Df  large  work  many  of  the  small  parts  are  assembled  at  the 
bench  and  are  then  taken  to  the  floor  and  adjusted  to  the 
Dther  parts. 

Floor  work  includes  the  erecting  and  assembling  of  heavy 
machines  and  the  machining  of  parts  too  heavy  or  too  large 
to  be  operated  on  in  the  stationary  machine  tools.  In  the 
latter  case  the  heavy  parts  are  set  up  at  a  convenient  place 
on  the  floor  and  the  machining  done  by  means  of  portable 
t.ools  set  up  at  a  suitable  location  for  each  operation.  Under 
this  heading  the  tools  and  processes  employed  will  be  con- 
5^idered,  as  well  as  the  work  itself. 

8  20 
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BENCH  WORK  AND  LAYING  OUT. 


TOOLS  ANO  FIXTURES  EMPLOYED. 


TOOLS. 

2*  Hardened  Squares. — Squares  are  made  in  several 
styles  and  for  a  variety  of  uses,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
and  discussed.  The  tiardened-steel  squares  made  by 
several  manufacturers  are  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
that  can  be  produced.  Sizes  up  to  24  inches  are  made  in 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a);  in  larger  sizes  the  blade  is 
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Fig.  1. 

sometimes  attached  with  screws,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (If). 
Hardened  scjuares  are  made  in  various  sizes  from  IJ  inches 
lo  *^4r  inches  or  over,  the  size  being  measured  on  the  inside 
of  the  bhide.  These  squares  are  used  only  for  testing  right 
angles,  and  arc  not  graduated. 

3.  (Graduated  Square. — A  form  of  square  similar  to 
thr  above,  graduated  on  the  back  edge,  but  not  hardened,  is 
known  as  the  (graduated  square.  It  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  hardened  instrument,  especially  on  the  laying- 
out  table. 

The  well-known  carpenter's  square,  which  is  of  the  gradu- 
ated type,  is  used  for  a  large  variety  of  work  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.  ViM'  many  ordinary  uses  it  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly,  but  it  is  not  of  the  right  form  nor  of  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  best  gra»los  of  wt>rk. 
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4,     Adjustable  Htiuare.  —  The   adjustable  squaric 

I  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  forms  a  combination  huving  many  use- 
ful applications.  The  blade  ii  is  held  in  the  stock  d  by  means 
of  a  hook  clamp  that  enters  the  groove  c  in  the  blade,  and  is 
lightened  by  means  of  the  nut  (/.  The  groove  c  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  blade,  so  that  the  stock  may  be  set  at  any 
point  throughout  its  length.     A  special  bevel  blade  r,  with 
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*■'  angle  at  one  end  and  a  30°  angle  at  the  other,  may  be 
"'*U'iuted  for  the  graduated  blade  whenever  these  angles 
'''<j  he  laid  off  or  tested.  This  blade  pruvides  the  angles 
""ir-^ri  in  laying  out  either  a  hexagon  or  an  octagon.  The 
^"*     is  also  provided  with  a  level  at  /  that  may  be  used  in 


'«*li, 


■'^  ^  either  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  surface. 


»-hnuld  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  square  is  perfect  only 
''"^i     the  blade  and  beam  are  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each 
^'~  ■»     and  that  a  fall  or  any  careless  use  is  liable  to  destroy 
'Isat^^^yracy. 

p-  Bevel   Protractor. — ^The  square  Is  useful  to  deter- 

tnine  ^j  right  angle,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  measure  and 
l«<.\  n^tlier  than  right  angles.      The  unlveraal  bevel   pro- 

*"***-«r,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.   3,  is  an  instrument 
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designed  f"v  tliis  [iiirposc.  It  consists  of  a  stock  n  having  a 
gradnated  lirile  ^  and  an  arm  c  held  to  the  rotating  disk  rf 
by  the  thumbnut  and  clamp  c.     The  disk  d  rotates  upon  a 


pin  on  the  disk  b  and  is  held  in  any  position  by  the  thumb* 
nut/.  The  protractor  is  shown  measuring  the  angle  of  the 
face  of  a   bevel-gear  blank.     The  edge  of    the  stock  a  is 


;u-c<i  across^ 
ilh    the    far 


and  the  arm  c  brought  in  contact 
licar  and  locked  by  means  of  the 
■  disk  (/  coincides  with  the  twentieth 
d  circlf.  which  is  the  angle  of  the 
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pier  protractor  of  excellent  design  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  a  stock  a  having  a  graduated  rotating 
holder  ^  for  the  blade  r,  which  is  clamped  in  any  position  by 
ihe  nut  d.  The  holder  li  is  graduated  in  degrees  through 
one-half  of  its  circumference,  or  180°,  and  is  clamped  in  any 
desired  position  by  the  thumbscrew  e.  A  center-square 
head  /,  with  which  it  is  supplied,  furnishes  an  excellent 
for  centering  lathe  work.  The  head  ^  makes  an 
adjustable  square  and  a  45°  angle,  and  is  provided  with  a 
level  A  and  scriber  i. 

ft.  Combination  Bevel, 
tlon  bevel  is  of  almost 
application  and  is 
of  great  value  on  general 
worV.  This  tool  is  illus- 
trated ill  Fig.  5.  Though 
essentially  the  same,  this 
bevel  is  made  in  different 
forms  by  several  makers. 
Thisinstrnment  is  not  grad- 
uated, but  must  be  used  with  one  of  the  ^ 
graduatetl  protractor  illustrated  in  Fig.  IJ. 

The  protractor  shown  in  Fig.  C  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing at  the  center  a  guide 
pin  a,  which  facilitates 
the  setting  of  the  bevel. 
This  guide  pin  is  a  rivet 
with  half  of  the  head  cut 
away;  the  bevel  is  held 
square  across  the  cut  and 
the  outer  end  is  set  to  the 
desired  angle.  The  guide 
Ypin  is  loose  enough  in  conform  readily  to  the  edge  of  the  bevel. 

7*     Center  Square. — A  useful  form  of  center  ttquare 

is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  The  boiy  is  made  of  ,',-inili  sheet 
stetrl.  The  two  pins  i/,  (/are  |^  inch  in  diamsfier  and  g  inch 
long,  and  are  so  placed  that  a  line  6  h  drawn  tangent  to  them 
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will  be  square  with  the  face  a  a  and  with  the  inner  sides  c,  c 


u 


Fig.  7. 

equidistant  from  a  a ;  the  face  c  c'\%  made  at  an  angle  of  45° 

with   face   a  a.      This   tool  is 
fcd(  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and 

is  used  in  centering  work  for 
the  lathe ;  it  is  easily  applied  to 
either  the  inside  or  the  outside 
of  rings,  and  is  a  good  square 
for  drawing  lines  perpendicular 
to  any  surface  or  edge. 

8«     Surface    Gauges. — 

Many  forms  of  »ur fa c e 
gauges  are  met  with  in  shop 
practice,  one  form  being  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  8.  The  gauge 
shown  consists  of  a  base  b  sup- 
porting an  upright  a^  which 
carries  a  clamp  c  for  holding  a 
wire  scriber  d^  which  is  bent  at 
one  end,  as  shown,  and  locked 
in  any  position  with  a  thumb- 
nut  i\  The  vertical  rod  may 
be  set  at  any  angle  by  means 
of  the  clamp  and  thumbnut  at 
/",  while  a  still  finer  adjust- 
ment may  be  made  by  means 
Fig.  8.  '-'^    ^^    lever    device   g  and    the 
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thumbscrew  It.  the  lever  being  pivoted  upon  the  inner  end 
of  the  screw  /.  This  gauge  is  used  in  laying  out  work  on 
the  boring  mill,  planer,  or, laying-out  table.  By  its  use, 
castings  are  leveled  and  lined  upon  the  tables  of  the  various 
machine  tools,  the  alinement  of  shafts  and  surfaces  is  tested, 
and  many  other  special  uses  suggest  themselves.  A  simpler 
form,  which  is  used  very  generally,  has  the  vertical  rod  a 
set  solidly  in  a  circular  foot,  so  that  a  at  all  times  stands 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  on  which  the  gauge  stands. 


F=jp= 


8.     Scratch  Gauffc. — The  scratch  gauge,  a  conveiii 
form  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  9,  is  generally  constructed 
from  a  round  bar  a. 
and  hasa  pin  through 
one  end  or  a  thin  steel 
star  b  screwed  to  i 
end,  as  shown  in  the  ^"'-  "■ 

illustration.  A  movable  head  c,  hardened  on  its  face  and 
held  by  a  thumbscrew,  may  be  located  in  any  position  on 
the  bar.  With  this  tool  a  variety  of  operatious  may  be  per- 
formed in  laying  out  work  where  Hues  must  be  drawn 
parallel  to  an  edge. 


lO.     Hammera. — Machine-shop  practice  calls  for  a  vari- 
I  cty  of -operations  that  may  be  classed  as  taamnierliiK-     A 

blow  struck  may  be 
only  the  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  such  as  a  tool- 
maker  strikes  on  his 
prick  punch  in  laying 
out  accurate  centers, 
or  it  may  be  a  blow 
delivered  by  a  ram 
weighing  a  half  ton 
and  pushed  by  a  dozen 
men.  The  hammers 
'^<'- '"-  used    by    machinists 

■cigh  from  J  to  2  pounds  and  are  designated  as  ball>peen, 
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straiffht-peen,  and  crosH-peen.  The  one  most  com- 
monly used  is  the  ball-peen  hammer,  weighing  from  1  to  IJ 
pounds;  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  (a).  This  hammer  is  used 
for  all  ordinary  work,  including  riveting,  and  the  effect  of 
the  blow  struck  by  the  ball  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The 
straight-peen,  Fig.  10  (^),  and  cross-peen,  Fig.  10  (r),  are 
used  when  the  effect  of  the  blow  must  be  greater  one  way 
than  the  other.  The  smallest  sizes  of  hanjmers  are  used  on 
light  work,  such  as  prick  marking  and  finishing  on  dies. 

11.  Center  and  Prick  Punches. — Center  punches 
which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11  (a),  are  used,  as  their  names 
indicate,  for  punching  the  centers  of  holes  to  be  drilled  in 


the  ends  of  shafts  and  similar  articles  that  are  to  be  turne* 
in  the  lathe,   and  also  for  making  a  mark  or  hole  for  starU 
ing  a  drill  in  any  drilling  work. 

The  prick  punch  shown  in  Fig.  Jl  (/;)  is  similar  to  th 
center  punch,  but  may  be  smaller,  and  must  have  a  shar| 
well-ground  point.  The  prick  punch  is  only  used  to  iiiak 
the  light  marks  in  laying  out  work,  while  the  center  ])nnc' 
is  used  lo  make  a  larger  hole  and  often  to  move  a  cente- 
hole  one  way  or  another.  Center  punches  should  be  groum 
to  an  antrle  of  00°. 
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12.     The  marker  shown  in  Fig.  11  (c)  is  a  center  punch 

I  made  of  octagon  steel ;  the  part  a  is  turned  to  the  size  of  the 

holes   to  be  marked  off,  and  the  center  d   projects  about 

^  inch.     In  boiler  work,  rows  of  holes  are  first  punched  in 

^^  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which  are  then  bolted  in  place;  the 

^Lcircular  part  a  of  the  marker  is  put  through  the  holes  in  the 

^Hfirst  sheet  and  a  blow  struck  on  the  head  drives  the  point  d 

^E^into  the  under  sheet,  thus  making  a  mark  for  the  center  of 

the  punch.     When  all  the  holes  are  marked  off,  the  sheet 

goes  to   the  machine   and  the  holes  are  made  as  marked, 

^^  The  size  c  of  the  marking  punch  must  In  all  cases  be  the 

^Lsameasthat  of  the  punched  hole.     The  marker  Js  a  tool  that 

^Hfe  also  used  in  the  machine  shop  to  some  extent. 

^B     Holes  that  are  laid  out  for  drilling  have  a  circle  drawn  to 

^Htbeir  diameter  with  a  pair  of  dividers.      Where  large  num- 

^Hbcrs  of  these  are  to  be  drawn,  a  tool  like   that  shown  in 

H^Pig.  II  {(/)  is  useful.     This  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of 

round  steel  turned  as  shown  at  ei,  making  a  center  punch 

surrounded  by  a  sharp  ring  d.     The  point  of  this  tool  is 

[ilaced  in  the  prick-punch  mark  that  shows  the  center  of  the 

hole,  and  a  blow  on  the  head  of  the  tool  locates  the  circle. 

In  some  cases  the  diameter  />  of  the  tool  is  made  the  same  as 

'he  diameter  of  the  hole  to  be  drilled,  though  for  some  work 

it  is  made  larger  than  the  lioie  and  shows  whether  the  work 

has  been  properly  drilled. 

klS.     The  scrlber,  which  is  usually  made  in    the  form 
i"wn  at  (/,  Fig.  S,  is  commonly  made  of  a  piece  of  -,"j-inch 
^el  wire,  from  6  to  Ul  inches  long,  ground  sharp  on  both 
-t's  and  with  one  end  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
i****"t.     It  is  hardened  and  tempered  so  that  it  will  scratch 
f_^y    metal  but  hardened  steel,  and  it  is  used  for  drawing 
F*^s  in  laying  outwork;  it  maybe  called   the  maf/ii'iiis/'s 
Improved  scribers,  with  nurled  handles  and  inserted 
•^liing  points  of    fine  quality,  are    made    by   tool    manu- 
^turers  and  may  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 

"*  4.     Key-Scat  Rule— A  useful  tool  for  kt-y-seat  work 
'  the  Iccy-tHiut  rule,  which   is  shown  in   Fig.   12.     This 

)■.  Vol.  ttI.—l<J. 
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consists  of  two  straightedges  clamped  or  formed  together  so 
as  to  make  a  box  square  that  is  very  useful  for  drawing  par- 
allel lines  on  shafting  or  similar  curved  surfaces. 


lipiii|i|i|ni|i|i|ili|iii|iii|iiiip|iii|iii|iiiPii|iii|Miiiiipiini>|ii 
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1 5*     Bench  Centers — The  bench  centers  illustrated  in 
Fig.  13  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  vise  man  in  centering 

work  for  the  lathe.  The 
centers  a  and  b  may  be 
set  at  any  location  along 
the  rod  c.  The  head  d 
is  provided  with  either 
a  spring  or  a  screw  cen- 
ter, so  that  the  piece 
can  easily  be  put  in 
^'^'  ^'"  place  or  removed. 

The  operator  lakes  the  piece  to  be  centered,  puts  it  in  the 
vise,  and  center-punches  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
center.  He  now  puts  it  in  the  bench  center  and  rotates  it, 
noting  whether  it  runs  out,  and  how  much.  Having  found 
which  side  is  out  of  the  center  by  marking  with  chalk,  he 
proceeds  to  draw  the  center  hole  over  toward  that  side  with 
the  center  punch.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  until 
the  piece  runs  true  enough  to  finish.  If  the  middle  of  the 
piece  is  out  of  true  or  is  crooked,  it  should  be  straightened 
by  hammering  or  by  bending  in  the  screw-straightening 
press  t\  back  of  the  centers.  The  straightening  press  con- 
sists of  two  movable  V  IJocks  /",  /"resting  on  a  base^,  and 
screw  //  with  a  V  point  on  the  li»wer  end,  the  screw  being  sup 
pi)rted  in  a  frame,  as  shown.  To  straighten  a  piece  it  is  lai 
upon  the  blocks  /.  /*  with  the  bend  up,  and  the  sere 
lowered  until  the  bend  is  removed. 
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Ifi,     Dividers  and  Trammels. — ^Dividers  are  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  forms,  of  which 
Fig.    14   may  be  taken  as  a  type.     They 
are  used  in  drawing  circles,  spacing  off  dis- 
tances, and  subdividing  circles. 

Trammels,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  are  very 
large  dividers.  They  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary divider  in  that  they  consist  of  two 
movable  heads  a  and  b  that  are  generally 
clamped  to  a  bar  of  wood  c.  If  the  work 
is  varied,  several  bars  of  different  lengths 
should  be  provided.  The  tool  illustrated 
is  provided  with  inside  and  outside  caliper 
points  d,  d  and  e,  e,  and  long  and  short 
divider  pointsy.yand^,^,  the  latter  being 
shown  in  place  in  the  movable  heads.  The 
ball  points  h,  i,J,  k  shown  in  the  center 
arc  for  use  where  circles  must  be  drawn  or  ^'"-  '*- 

spacing  done  from  holes  in  partially  finished  work,  the  ball 
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hole.     The  heads  a  and  b  are  secured  to  the  bar  c  by  the 
clamp  screws  /  and  ///. 

1  7.     Calipers. — Calipers  are  of  almost  endless  shapes 

and  sizes,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  universally  used  than  any 

other  tool  in  the  ma- 
@\  chine  shop.     They  are 

used  to  measure 
either  the  diameter  or 
length  of  sizes  from 
a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  several  feet. 
The  simplest  form 
of  caliper  used  in  the 
machine  shop  is  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  Fig.  16  (rf) 
illustrates  an  outside 
caliper  used  for  taking 
outside  measurements 
of  shafts,  wheels,  and 

similar  articles,  and  Fig.  10  (bi)  shows  its  companion  tool, 

the  inside  caliper,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  used  to 

measure  the  diame- 
ter of  holes  or  the 

distance     between 

two    objects.      The 

best  class  of  caliper 

is  provided  with  an 

adjusting  screw,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  17  (^/) 

and    \b).      Calipers 

arc    often    used    to 

measure  the  outside 

diameter  of  screws, 

and  when  so  used, 

are    made    as    in 

Fig.   17   («/),   t'Xtept 

lliat    the    mniact  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  16. 
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rrfaces  a  and  d  are  made  wide  enough  to  reach  across  two 
r  more  threads.  The  outside  calipers  may  be  set  directly 
to  a  graduated  rule  or  scale,  or  they  may  be  set  to  standard 
gauges  or  to  pieces  to  be  dupHcated  and  then  tried  on  the 
work.  The  inside  caliper  is  also  set  directly  to  holes  either 
in  gauges  or  in  the  work,  and  the  outside  caliper  is  in  turn 
set  to  it  and  tried  on  the  piece  under  operation.  These 
atipers  are  used  in  connection  with  standard  gauges  or 
Ules,  or  for  the  comparison  of  one  size  with  another. 

^  18.     In    Afeasuriiig  Instruments    is    described    another 
s  of  caliper,  the  vernier  and  micrometer,  which  are  grad- 
iated,  and  from  which  the  absoiute  size  of  the  piece  meas- 
iired  may  be  read  in  thousandths  or  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch.     The  use  of  calipers  is  something  that  needs  much 
practice  to  insure  good  results.     The  workman  must  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  use  of  these  tools  and  cultivate  a  delicacy 
of  touch  in  order  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.     Me- 
chanics have  been  known  to  detect  a  variation  of  m^-mj  i'lt^h 
in  the  size  of  two  cylindrical  pieces  with  a  pair  of  ordinary 
spring  calipers,  while  others  could  scarcely  feel  any  differ- 
ence between  two  pieces  that  varied  as  much  as  5"^  inch.     If 
the  workman  will  set  his  calipers  so  that  he  can  just  feel 
them  pass  over  a  cylindrical  piece  and  will  then  hold  a  piece 
'^i  thin  tissue  paper  against  the  side  of  the  piece  and  try 
"'e  caliper  over  both,  he  will  soon  learn  to  note  a  variation 
"^  IoVj  •'^'■'1'  '"  ^i'"^-     Thin  tissue  paper  varies  in  thickness, 
'■t    may  ordinarily  be  called  ^ih^  '"-^h  thick,  and  common 
'^spaper,  ^^sv  inch  thick. 


P'etr, 


eijsperience  in  calipcring  may  be  attained  by  taking  a 
■e  of  soft  steel  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  1  foot  long, 
^•^  taring  it,  and  turning  and  grinding  10  inches  carefully 
*^tiatone  end  will  be  yJn  '"^h  larger  than  the  other;  a 
*»"p-pointed  tool  is  now  taken  and  ten  lines  1  inch  apart 
"***-  on  the  piece.  The  diameter  of  the  piece  will  now  vary 
■  «  inch  at  each  line,  and  by  trying  the  calipers  in  the 
'^'"lous  divisions  one  may  familiarize  himself  with  any  vari- 
'*»!  that  may  occur  between  j^^j  inch-and  ,  J5  inch. 


_        ■ 'n  inai  ma 
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19.     Inside   Micrometer. — For  making  calculations 
for  shrink  or  forced  fits,  an  instrument  called  an  Inside 

micrometer.  Fig.  18, 
is  of  great  value.  This 
instrument  consists  of 
an  ordinary  micrometer 


il«^Mi«R«^«i|; 


»^^^Bi^^^*^|^HBBBW^    barrel  a  and  sleeve   b. 

which  are  graduated 
and  read  just  like  the 
micrometer  described  in  Measuring  Instruments,  The 
point  c  is  permanently  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sleeve  *, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  point  d  is  adjustable,  being  held 
in  place  by  a  small  clamp  or  chuck  operated  by  the  sleeve  e. 
The  point  d  is  provided  with  two  locknuts  f  by  means  of 
which  the  over-all  distance  from  the  point  d  to  the  point  c 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  when  the  micrometer  reads  zero  this 
distance  will  be  a  whole  number  of  inches.  In  order  to 
adapt  the  instrument  to  measure  distances  over  a  consider- 
able range,  other  points  are  provided  to  fit  into  the  socket, 
the  length  varying  by  some  definite  amount,  usually  \  inch. 
One  of  these  extra  points  is  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cut,  just  above  the  micrometer.  A  full  set  of  points  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  the  microm- 
eter. The  distance  from  the  point  g  to  the  shoulder  // 
varies,  as  has  previously  been  stated,  by  some  definite 
amount,  usually  \  inch,  and  the  wear  on  the  point  g  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  adjusting  nuts/". 

20.  Wooden  Caliper. — For  large  and  very  accurate 
work,  a  form  of  ^-ooden  caliper,  shown  in  Fig.  19  (a),  is 
frequently  used  on  work  from  12  to  48  inches  in  diameter. 
As  it  is  only  adjustable  within  small  limits,  a  number  of" 
sizes  may  be  made  to  accommodate  different  sizes  of  work. 
The  frame  should  be  made  of  some  light  dry  wood,  such  a 
white  pine,  from  |  to  \  inch  thick  and  from  2  to  4  inche^S 
wide,  according  to  size.  The  main  parts  should  be  framed^^ 
glued,  and  screwed  together.  The  braces  a,  a.  Fig.  19  {fl)^ 
may  be  \  inch  thick  and  screwed  and  glued  on  as  shown. 
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One  arm  is  provided  with  a  measuring  screw  b  supported 
ill  a  head  d,  shown  in  a  larger  view  in  Fig.  19  {b).  The 
head  (/is  set  into  the  arm  and  is  held  hy  three  bolts,  as  shown. 
The  screw  is  made  with  40  threads  to  the  inch,   and  by 


^|^**3uating  the  head  of  the  screw  into  25  parts  and  provi- 
."*  ^^  a  knife  edge  e,  as  shown,  to  facilitate  the  reading,  posi- 
'"^  measurements  to  xjVff  inch  can  be  made.  The  head  is 
■"^**  "^''ided  with  a  slot  in  the  upper  end  and  two  adjusting 
^^^■vs/,y  in  order  to  make  adjustment  for  wear.  This 
hea.<^  can  easily  be  removed  and  attached  to  a  caliper  of  an- 
oli^^rsize,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  used  with  any  number  i)f 
s««s.    The  other  arm  of   the  caliper  is   provided  with   a 
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straight  pin  r,  held  in  a  hole  bored  through  the  arm.  A 
saw  cut  in  the  end  of  the  arm  and  two  small  bolts  provide 
a  ready  means  for  setting  the  pin.  By  substituting  a  screw 
for  the  pin  r,  a  finer  and  better  adjustment  is  obtained. 

When  the  work  does  not  warrant  the  expense  of  such  a 
screw  head  as  shown  in  Fig.  19  (a)  and  (d),  a  screw  like  the 
one  suggested  to  replace  the  pin  ^  may  be  used  instead. 
This  screw  may  be  made  cheaply  by  threading  a  piece  of 
rod  J  inch  or  f  inch  in  diameter,  splitting  one  end  and 
soldering  in  a  piece  to  form  the  wings  of  a  thumbscrew. 
Any  convenient  thread  may  be  used. 

When  fine  measurements  must  be  made  with  very  great 
accuracy,  a  Starrett  inside  micrometer  having  a  long  shank 
may  be  substituted  for  the  screw  head,  thus  forming  a  mi- 
crometer caliper  capable  of  measuring  half  and  even  quarter 
thousandths  with  very  great  accuracy.  The  wooden  mi- 
crometer caliper  looks  crude  and  primitive,  but  it  should 
not  be  judged  harshly.  It  is  lighter  and  stiffer  than  a 
metal  caliper,  is  not  so  subject  to  flexure  as  a  large  metallic 
caliper,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  which  is 
a  constant  source  of  error  and  trouble  in  metallic  calipers. 

21.  Precautions  in  Settingr  Lar^e  Calipers. — The 

flexibility  of  a  large  pair  of  calipers  may  be  tested  by  open- 
ing them  to  their  largest  capacity  and  laying  them  down  on 
a  table  or  bench,  then  taking  an  end  measure  of  correspond- 
ing size  and  adjusting  the  caliper  to  it,  or,  if  it  is  a  large 
inside  micrometer,  setting  it  to  the  caliper.     The  gauge  is 
then  laid  down  on  the  bench  and  the  caliper  picked  up,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  joint  with  one  hand  and  allowing  the  points  to    -^ 
hang  down.     It  will  be  found  on  trying  it  on  the  gauge  that  — :^ 
it  will   not   pass  over  it  without  using  considerable  force.    — 
A  large  iron  caliper  should,  therefore,  always  be  set  in  th( 
same  position  in  which  the  measurement  is  made. 

22.  llcrinaphroclite  Calipers. — The  hermaphrodit 
caliper  is  a  combination  of  the  outside  caliper  and  the  divider. 
in  that  one  leg  is  an  outside  caliper  and  the  other  is  a  straigh* 
divider  Ictr  that  is  tised  as  a  scriber. 
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23.  Hack  Saws. — The  hack  saw  is  a  tool  of  growing 
importance  in  the  machine  shop  as  well  as  in  many  other 
places.  These  tools  were  formerly  rarely  met  with,  as  they 
were  high  in  price  and  much,  labor  was  required  to  keep 
them  filed  sharp  enough  to  be  of  any  great  service.  Hack- 
saw blades  are  now  made  in  lengths  of  from  G  to  IG  inches, 
and  even  longer,  and  may  be  used  either  in  hand  frames  or 
in  specially  designed  power  machines. 

The  hand  frame  illustrated  in  Fig.  20  {a)  is  an  adjustable 
frame  in  which  blades  from  8  to  12  inches  long  can  be  used. 
The  clamps  holding  the 


blade  may  be  set  in  four 

positions,   which    allow 

the  saw  to  be  operated 

in  any  direction.     Fig.  ^^^ 

20  (6)  shows  the  blade 

set   at  right   angles  to 

the  plane  of  the  frame 

to  cut  lengthwise  of  the 

piece. 

2-4«  The  power  hack  saw  illustrated  in  Fig.  21  in 
many  instances  takes  the  place  of  the  cutting-off  lathe. 
These  machines  are  provided  with  a  vise  for  holding  the 
stock  to  be  cut  off,  and  are  made  to  stop  when  the  piece 
is  cut  through.  The  blades  used  in  the  machine  are  gen- 
erally 12  or  more  inches  long;  they  will  cut  slock  as  large 
as  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  cut  any  metal  not  hardened 
or  tempered.  The  power  saw  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  cutting-off  machine,  in  that  it  will  cut  stock  of  any 
irregular  section.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  cutting  off 
tool  steel,  which  it  does  quickly,  with  very  slight  waste. 
The  saw  frame  of  this  machine  has  an  upward  motion 
during  the  back  stroke  that  lifts  the  teeth  off  from  the 
piece  being  sawed,  thus  saving  the  points  of  the  teeth. 

Hack-saw  blades  are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  filed,  and 
so  cheap  that  when  dull  they  may  be  thrown  away.  They 
are  made  with  about  25  teeth  per  inch  for  sawing  thin  metal, 
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brass  tubing,  and  pipe,  and  with  about  14  teeth  per  inch 
for  other  work.  The  blades  used  in  hand  frames  are  about 
tUd  inch  thick  and  I  inch  wide,  an  8-  or  lO-inch  blade  being 
the  most  economical.     Longer  blades  are  more  liable  to  gel 


cramped  and  broken  in  the  hand  frame  than  in  the  machine. 
The  blade  best  suited  to  the  machine  has  about  12  teeth  to 
the  inch,  is  about  jff,  inch  thick,  and  f  inch  wide. 

Hack-.saw  blades,  while  very  hard,  have  a  fair  amount  of 
elasticity;  lO-inch  blades  of  the  best  makes  may  be  bent  to 
a  half  circle  without  breaking.  In  hand  work,  the  operator^ 
should  lift  the  frame  up  slightly  when  drawing  the  saw 
back,  as  the  back  stroke  is  more  destructive  to  the  teeth 
than  the  forward  stroke. 

25.     Plumb-Bob* The  plumb-bob  may  be  called  a  - 

vertical  level.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  has  many  " 
uses  in  the  machine  shop.  The  plumb-bob  consists  ot  a— i 
weight  hung  by  a  string  or  wire.  For  some  purposes,  a  nut^ 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  is  used,  but  for  most  work  a  speciatf 
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form  of  weight  is  employed.  A  form  that  takes  little  space 
and  has  many  advantages  is  shown  in  Fig.  22  (a).  This  is 
made  by  drilling  out  a  steel  rod  a  and  filling  the  space  d 
with  mercury,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  screw  c.  The 
cap  d  has  a  small  hole  through  it,  which  is  counterbored  in 
the  bottom  to  hold  the  knot  in  the  line,  which  should  be  of 
the  braided  or  woven  variety.  The  small  diameter  of  this 
tool  makes  it  particularly  useful  when  hung  near  a  partition 
or  upright,  or  in  windy  places.  The  point  is  ground  true. 
The  most  common  form  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  22  (b);  it 
is  often  made  with  a  brass  body  e  having  an  inserted  steel 
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^^^i^nty  and  the  usual  cap  /  for  holding  the  line.      This 
^■mb-bob  has  most  of  its  weight  at  the  upper  end,  which 


^^^^es  it  somewhat  unsteady.  A  better  form  for  use  where 
r'^^^t  accuracy  is  desired  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  22  (c).  This 
^^^^ade  with  a  brass  body  ^  having  its  greatest  >yeight  at 
^  lower  end  to  insure  steadiness.  The  point  //  fits  the 
r  hole  through  the  body  g'  and  is  held  in  position  by  the 
i.  The  point  is  readily  removed  for  repairs  and  may  be 
^without  the  body  by  simply  screwing  on  the  cap.  The 
^^^^^t  may  be  ground  by  providing  a  sleeve  about  1^  inches 
^^E.  reamed  to  the  same  taper  as  the  body  and  turned 
^^"^allel  outside  so  that  it  may  be  held  in  the  chuck.      In 
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using  a  plumb-bob,  if  the  line  is  unusually  long,  so  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  vibrate,  the  plumb-bob  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  hang  in  a  pail  of  water  or  oil  in  order  to  steady  it. 

20.  Spirit  Levels. — The  level  is  used  in  testing  hori- 
zontal lines  and  surfaces.  The  carpenter*^  and  mill- 
^'rlfj:tit*»  level  is  provided  with  a  second  glass,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizontal  so  that  it  may  be  used  in 
testing  vertical  surfaces.  The  essential  feature  of  this  level 
is  a  glass  tube  or  vial  nearly  filled  with  alcohol  or  ether  and 
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sealed  at  both  ends.  For  the  carpenter's  level,  the  tube  is 
slightly  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23  {(j).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  tube  will  always  seek  the  highest 
I)oint.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  tube  is  mounted  with  its 
high  side  up.  A  line  is  generally  scratched  on  the  glass 
at  a  so  that  when  the  level  is  set  against  a  level  surface,  the 
bubble  stands  central  with  the  mark. 

For  work  requiring  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  ground-glass 
tube  is  used.  This  is  a  tube  ground  on  the  inside  to  a 
barrel  shape,  as  shown  somewhat  exaggerated  in  Fig.  23  (d). 
The  curve  in  these  glasses  is  very  slight,  being  from  25  feet 
to  50  feet  or  more  in  radius.  The  less  curve  there  is  in 
the  glass,  the  more  sensitive  will  be  the  level.  The  bubble 
in  the  ground  glass  is  much  longer  than  that  in  the  bent 
one. 

27.     Fig.    24  shows  the  ordinary   form   of   iron   level 

used  in  the  machine  shop.  The  carpenter's  level  is  gener- 
ally made  of  hard  wood,  the  best  of  them  being  built  up  of 
several  hard  well-seasoned  strips  glued  together.  Many  of 
these  are  used  in  the  machine  shop. 

For  erecting  large  engines  and  all  work  where  special 
accuracy  is  reciuired,  a  master  level  is  used.  This  instru- 
ment should  be  from  12  to   18   inches  long  and  the  base 
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from  1^  to  IJ  inches  wide,  with  a  45°  V  groove  J  inch 
wide  running  its  entire  length.  The  base  should  be  scraped 
perfectly  flat  and  parallel  and  the  V  must  be  carefully  tested 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  edges.  The 
lass  should  be  of  the  ground  variety,  preferably  graduated. 


JD:^J>mit^K(lC 


An  excellent  type  of  this  form  of  level  is  shown  in  Pig.  25. 
In  this  illustration,  the  two  vertical  studs  a,  b  carrying  the 
glass  holder  are  provided  with  nuts  for  adjusting  the  glass 
with  the  base.  The  hole  through  which  one  stud  passes 
should  be  made  a  little  larger  than  the  stud  to  allow  for  the 
sidewise  adjustment  that  must  be  made  in  levels  that  are  to 


S  used  on  a  shaft.      Two  screws  c  through  the  sides  of  one 

"of  the  glass-holder  ends,  Fig.  35,  butting  against  flat  spaces 

on   the  stud,  accomplish  this.     The   best   of   these   levels, 

when   placed   on   a   surface   plate,   will  show  a  movement 

of  ^  inch  if  a_  piece  of  tissue  paper  is  placed  under  one  end. 

28.  A  level  may  be  tested  by  putting  it  on  a  surface 
plate  known  to  be  level,  and  turning  the  level  end  fur  end; 
biith  positions  should  show  the  same  position  of  the  bubble. 
Next,  turn  the  level  up  on  one  edge  and  note  whether  the 
bubble  moves  in  either  direction.  Repeat  the  operation  on 
the  other  side,  and  if  the  bubble  still  remains  in  the  center, 
the  glass  is  perfect  and  correctly  set.  Next,  place  two  short 
TpUer*  ol  e«actiy  the  same  diameter  on  the  plate  and  place 


tiy  the  same 
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i  inch  of  the  end  of  the  V  on  each,  keeping  the  tool  as  near 
level  sidewise  as  possible,  and  then  rock  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  In  this  test,  as  in  the  other,  the  bubble  should 
stand  central.  If  it  does  not,  the  V  should  be  scraped  until 
it  does. 

If,  in  selecting  or  setting  a  glass,  it  is  found  that  it  is 
perfect  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  when  set  up  edgewise 

will  always  show  high  on  one  end 
and  is  the  same  when  reversed, 
the  fault  is  due  to  a  slight  de- 
fect in  the  glass,  probably  caused 
when  the  opening  was  sealed,  one 
end  having  been  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  other.  It  can 
^^^"  26.  only   be   noticed   when    the   level 

is  rotated  on  the  rollers  or  on  a  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 


29.  Hydrostatic  Level. — A  convenient  form  of  level 
for  some  purposes  is  the  hydrostatic  level  illustrated  in 
Fig.  27.  This  consists 
of  two  upright  glass  tubes 
a,  a  with  suitable  gradua- 
tions ;  bases  provided 
with  stop-cocks  d  and  a 
hose  r  connect  the  bases. 
When  leveling  two  points, 
one  gauge  is  placed  on 
each.  The  stop-cocks  are 
opened  and  when  the 
water  comes  to  rest  are 
closed  again,  thus  confi- 
ning it  at  the  exact  height 
indicated.  Any  length 
of  hose  may  be  used  and 
freezing  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  about 
10  per  cent,  of  glycerine  to  the  water  when  filling  the  levels- 
This    instrument    is   particularly   adapted    to   leveling   lin^ 


Fig.  «7. 
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CLAMPING   AND  HOI.DtNG  DRVICGB. 

ntrnductlon.  —  In.  the    machine    shop 


shafting  having  pulleys  so  close  together  that  an  ordinary 
level  cannot  be  used.     The  hose  may  be  carried  around  disk 

rilleys,  clutches,  and  hangers  or  through  partitions. 
30.  Introduction.  —  In.  the  machine  shop  a  large 
amount  of  work  is  necessarily  done  by  hand,  and  holding 
and  clamping  devices  of  various  sorts  are  required  for  pieces 
that  are  not  heavy  enough  so  that  their  own  weight  will  give 
them  the  necessary  stability.  The  parallel  jaw  vise  will 
hold  nearly  all  plane  pieces,  and  special  jaws  or  devices  are 
made  for  holding  irregular  and  special  forms.  Several 
types  of  vises  and  special  devices  will  be  illustrated  and 
described,  and  these  may 
serve  to  suggest  others 
suitable  for  special  oper- 
ations. 

31.  Screw  Vise.— 
In  Fig.  as  is  illustrated  a 
heavy  form  of  ironwork- 
er's vise  designed  for  the 
largest,  heaviest,  and 
roughest  class  of  work. 
The  jaws  are  made  as 
large  as  8  inches  wide; 
and  while  this  type 
useful  for  large  work,  it 
is  also  copied  in  the  well- 
known  hand  vise  with 
jaws  I  inch  or  less  in 
width.  In  this  vise  the 
jaw  is  operated  by  the 
screw,    which    requires  "''"'  "■ 

considerable  time  for  its  manipulation.  Where  a  vise  has 
to  be  operated  very  often  or  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  jaw  traverse,  some  special  provision  must  be  made. 
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32.  Rapid-Motion  Vise. — In  Fig.  29  is  an  illustration 
of  a  vise  so  constructed  that  the  operator  simply  pushes  the 

cam-handle  a  away  from  him 
with  his  right  hand  and  thus 
releases  the  work  and  allows 
the  movable  jaw  d  to  be  rapid- 
ly pushed  or  pulled  into  any 
'  position.  The  work  is  placed 
between  the  jaws  and  gripped 
Via.  a.  by  a  pull  on  the  lever. 

33.  Swivel  Vise. — For  the  tool  room  and  many  places 
where  light  or  fine  work  is  done,  a  screw  vise  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  30  is  frequently  used. 
This  vise   is  made  in  various 
sizes  up  to  those  with  7-inch 
jaws,     A  common  size  for  tool- 
room use  has  a  jaw  2|  inches  , 
wide.      The    back    jaw   a 
hinged  and  held  parallel  with 
the  front  jaw  by  a  taper  pin  d. 
shown  above.     It  is  often  de- 
sired   to    hold    wedge-shaped 
pieces,  and  for  this  work  the  pin  l> 
sure  of  the  fixed  jaw  against  the  v 
jaw  to  conform  to  the  piece  held.     This  vise  is  also  provided 
with  a  base  plate  c,  which  is  bolted   fast  to  the  bench.     Th*=- 
vise  proper  is  swiveled  to  this  base  and  held  in  any  dcsirtcfc 
pi)sition  by  the  |iin  </,  which  is  drawn  up  to  release  the  vh^s^ 
and  dropped  int<)  one  of  a  series  of  holes  in  the  base  whec::*' 
tiie  vise  is  in  the  proper  position. 

34.  Pipe  Vise. — The  pipe  vise  is  a  special  form  of  toc-=^' 

made  for  linniy  gripping  pipe  or  other  hollow  pieces  tha^^^*' 
would  be  crushed  if  gripped  in  the  ordinary  vise.  Fig.  Z^^^ 
illustrate.';  one  of  the  Ix-st  forms  of  vise  for  this  class  cr:^ 
work.      TIk-  pipe  is  gripped  betwei-n  two  jaws  fl,  a'  held  in  ^ 

niall(';dilc-iron    frame   wJlh    a   tnovaiile   top  if  hinged  at  ^^■ 
When  ill  use.  ihe  free  side  of  the  top  (/  is  held  in  place  b^J" 


s  removed  and  the  pres- 
irk  rotates  the  movable 
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the  pin  _/I     The  hinged  top  on  this  vise  allows  fittings  to  be 

screwed  to  both  ends  of  a  piece  of  pipe,  and  then,  by  simply 

withdrawing    the 

pin  f,  the  whole  top 

of    the   vise    may    be 

thrown  back  clear  of 

the  work,  which  can 

be  lifted  out  instead 

of    being    pulled 

through  the  jaws. 


35.     Vise  Jan's. 

All  the  vises  illus- 
trated are  made  of 
cast  iron,  except  the 
pipe  vise,  which  is 
of  malleable  iron. 

hese    materi:i'^ 

lake   poor  gripi^in;^- 

irfaces,  so  the  j;iwi 
are    covered    with 
welded  or  riveted 
steel   faces   having  cross-cuts 
the    work    more    firmly.      It   i: 
tshed  work  gripped  in  such  a 


■  ''' 
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on  them,  in  order  to  grip 
plain  that  a  piece  of  liii- 
manner  would  be  seriously 
marred.  This  trouble  may 
be  overcome  by  using  the 
device  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
which  is  admirably  suited 
for  holding  the  best  finished 
work.  It  consists  of  two 
pieees  a,  a  having  shoul- 
ders b,  b  to  keep  them  from 
falli  ng  out  of  the  vise. 
These  pieces  are  held  apart 
by  springs  c  that  press  them 
is  open,  and  they  are  faced 
used  like  any  of  the  copper, 
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lead,  or  leather  pieces  so  commonly  used  for  such  work. 
An  appliance  of  this  sort  provided  with  round  holes  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  half  of  the  hole  being  in  each  jaw,  permits  finely 

polished  brass  or  nickeled  pipe  and 
similar  work  to  be  held  without 
marring  the  finish. 


m 


f 


(bj 


36.     Special  Forms  of  Vise. 

Special  forms  of  vise  are  often  made 
for  holding  work  that  is  of  such  form 
as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  hold  it 
in  the  common  vise.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  class  of  tool  is  the  fllinsr 
stand  shown  in  Fig.  33  (a),  which  is 
a  fixture  for  holding  the  swivel  slide 
of  a  planer  head  while  the  edges 
are  being  finished.  This  vise,  qf 
holder,  consists  of  a  three-legged 
base  a,  screwed  to  the  floor,  sup- 
porting an  upright  c  that  may  be 
clamped  in  any  position  by  the  set- 
screw  d.  The  top  of  the  upright 
is  bent  at  right  angles  to  c  and 
threaded     for    the    nut    ^/,     which 

clamps  the  work  i'  against  the  solid  collar/",  as  shown  in  the 

detail  view  of  Fig.  33  {fi). 

37.  Clamp  I>oK. — The  clamp  dog  illustrated  in  Fig.  34 
is  made  in  several  forms  and  finds  many  uses  in  the  shop. 
This  dog  has  two  clamp  pieces  a 
and  d  held  together  by  the  bind- 
ing screws  c  that  pass  through 
over-sized  holes  in  /^  and  tapped 
ones  in  ii.  Notches  cut  in  b(nh 
jaws  hold  the  dog  siju'are  with 
the  shaft  to  whit  h  it  is  attached. 
The  tail  r  should  be  bent  from 
the  solid  bar  and  not  set  in,  as 
is  sometimes  done.     For  lathe  Pio.  34. 
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work,  the  tail  may  be  made  round,  but  if  the  dog  is  to  be 
used  on  the  milling  machine,  it  should  be  made  flat,  with  the 
flats  standing  toward  the  center  notch  tt.  This  dog  is  often 
used  in  floor  and  bench  work,  and  is  very  useful,  especially 
in  grinding  joints  and  bearings  where  a  solid  dog  could  not 
be  placed,  and  when  made  for  general  work,  both  screws 
and  clamps  are  made  heavy  enough  to  stand  any  reascnable 
strain  that  will  come  upon  it. 


REAMING  'STANDS. 

38.  The  reaming  stand.  Fig.  35,  is  another  form  of 
special  vise,  consisting  of  an  upright  a,  the  top  b  of  which 
carries  four  jaws  c  op- 
erated by  the  handle  d. 
This  stand  is  bolted  to 
the  floor  and  has  an 
opening  e  in  the  col- 
umn so  that  tools  may 
be  run  clear  through 
the  work  and  removed 
at  the  bottom.  Pul- 
leys, gears,  and  simi- 
lar pieces  may  be  held 
for  hand  reaming  and 
work  may  also  be  held 
for  tapping.  A  simi- 
lar, and,  for  some 
purposes,  more  con- 
venient form  of  ream- 
ing stand  is  made  by~ 
fastening  a  four-jaw 
combination  or  uni- 
versal chuck  on  an  fi".  sb- 
upright.  The  universal  chuck  has  the  advantage  that  for 
many  small  pieces  only  one  screw  has  to  be  moved  to  put  in 
or  remove  the  work. 
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BBNCHB8. 

39*  Introduction.  —  It  has  already  been  said  that 
bench  work  is  to  be  distinguished  from  floor  work  only  by- 
size  and  weight  of  the  parts  on  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  heavier  parts  being  placed  on  the  floor  and  the 
lighter  on  benches  of  suitable  height.  The  benches  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  shop,  especially 
where  a  large  amount  of  light  work  is  done.  They  are 
usually  made  about  30  to  36  inches  high,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  work,  the  lighter  work  being  done  on  the 
higher  benches. 

The  design  of  benches  varies  greatly,  some  being  made 
stationary  and  others  portable.  The  design  must,  however, 
always  have  provision  for  attaching  a  vise,  without  which 
a  machinist's  work  bench  is  not  complete.  For  this  reason 
they  are  frequently  called  vise  benches,  A  number  of 
representative  benchet  of  the  best  classes  in  use  are  here 
described. 

40.  General  Arrangement. — The  vise  bench  should 
be  located  along  the  side  of  the  room  where  the  best  light 
is  to  be  had.  The  north  side  of  the  building  makes  the  best 
location  for  the  bench  because  the  light  is  more  even  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  main  features  of  the  bench  must, 
of  course,  be  governed  by  the  work  to  be  done,  but  it  should 
always  be  convenient,  clean,  and  rigid.  In  many  shops  the 
bench  is  made  with  wooden  uprights  fastened  to  both  the 
wall  and  the  floor,  and  has  a  hardwood  top,  which  is  2  inches 
thick  for  a  bench  for  light  work  and  from  3  to  4  inches 
thick  for  a  bench  for  heavy  work.  The  front  of  the  bench 
gets  the  hardest  usage  and  the  back  half  of  the  top  may  be 
made  much  thinner.  Vises  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  done 
should  be  located  at  convenient  distances  apart,  and  for  each 
vise  there  should  be  one  or  more  drawers,  each  provided 
with  a  lock  anil  arranged  to  hold  conveniently  such  tools  as 
the  workman  may  rei|iiire.  Sometimes  a  tier  of  drawers  is 
put  in  instead  of  the  single  one,  while  at  other  times  cup- 
boards are  preferred.     Cupboards,  however,  take  up  a  great 
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1  of  room  and  hold  comparatively  little,  and   for  this 
the  drawers  are  usually  more  desirable. 

-11.     Bencb  With  Cast-Iron  Le^s  and  Frame. — The 

best  form  of  bench  for  general  use  is  that  illustrated  in 
Fig.  :ifi.  A  cast  support  «  is  bolted  to  the  floor  and  also  to 
ihe  wall.  The  lower  part  has  a  bracket  for  carrying  a  shelf  S 
that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  bench,  while  provision 
is  made  under  the  top  for  alternate  drawers  and  shelves. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  each  support  by  which  the  bolt 
holding  the  vise  passes  through  the  casting  and  thus  holds 


;  vise  in  the  most  rigid  position.  The  shelf  near  the  bot- 
I  is  so  placed  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  the  sweeper  to 
get  his  broom  clear  to  the  wall.  The  top  of  the  bench 
should  be  made  smooth  and  all  the  visible  woodwork 
should  be  varnished  with  good  shellac.  This  makes  it  mucli 
raster  to  keep  clean  and  neat.  If  the  shop  is  heated  by 
stc;tm,  the  pipes  may  be  placed  under  the  bench  and  open- 
s<^  provided  before  the  windows.     This  insures  a  rising 


^^j^s  (  provide 
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current  of  warm  air  past  the  window  and  so  protects  the 
workman  from  cold  drafts.  In  the  form  shown,  a  gas  pipe  d 
extends  along  the  back  of  the  bench. 

42.  Portable  Benches. — Another  form  of  bench  is 
the  portable  bench,  of  which  Figs.  37  and  38  are  good  types. 
The  largest  of  these.  Fig.  37,  is  made  with  an  angle-iron 
frame  a  carrying  a  wooden  shelf  b  and  having  a  cast-iron 
top  d  that  may  be  planed  true  and  used  as  a  laying-out 
table.     It  is  provided  with  two  vises  and  drawers  e  for  tools. 


Fig.  37. 

This  bench   may  be  moved  to  the  work,  instead  of  taki 
the  work  to  the  bench,  which  makes  it  especially  useful 
large  shops  where  heavy  machinery  is  erected;  and  wh 
engines  or  other  machines  are  shipped,  the  bench  is  oft 
loaded  on  the  cars  as  one  of  the  erecting  tools,  and  is 
turned  to  the  shop  when  the  work  is  finished. 


43.     Cast-iron   Bench. — A    very  convenient  form 
portable  vise  bench  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  38.    This  bench  cc 
sists  of  a  cast-iron  column  a  carrying  a  cast-iron  top  b  p 
vided  with  two  vises,  but  the  bench  may  be  used  without  t    ^^^ 
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;s  for  a  small  laying-out  table.  A  cast  drawer  c  held  by 
s  d  provides  a  conve- 
nt place  for  the  tools 
d  by  the  workman, 
is  bench  is  easily  moved 
any  part  of  the  shop 
ere  the  work  is  being 
le,  and  it  takes  up  but 
le  space. 

t4.     Post    Bench.  — 

;.  39  shows  a  conve- 
nt form  of  bench 
t  may  easily  be  con- 
■ucted  out  of  two 
ces  of  timber  cut  to 
a  post  or  column  and 
tened  in  position  with 
>  bolts.  It  is  useful 
incipally  as  a  vise 
ich,  as  shown,  but  may 
used  for  a  variety  of 
eposes. 
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COLU  CHISELS. 

45.  Flat  Chisel. — The  forms  of  chisels  most  com- 
monly used  arc  the  fiat,  cape,  diamond,  grotnnng,  and  side 
chisels,  and  the  gouge.  They  are  generally  made  from 
octagon  steel  of  such  size  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  the 
work  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.     Special  grades  of  steel 


arc  made  for  chisels,  and  much  trouble  will  be  saved  t^I 
using  tliesu  grades  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  flat   cliiMel   is  the  one  most   generally  used;  it     *' 
made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  40  [a)  and  (l>).     The  widt*' 
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of  the  cutting  edge  should,  if  possible,  be  proportioned  to 
the  hardness  of  the  metal  on  which  it  is  to  be  used,  but  if 
one  width  of  chisel  must  answer  for  brass,  cast  iron,  steel, 
and  Babbitt,  lighter  blows  should  be  struck  while  cutting 
the  softer  metals,  or  the  metal  will  be  broken  away  before 
the  chisel  and  not  be  cut  smoothly.  A  chisel  about  1  inch 
in  width  is  usually  used  for  general  purposes. 

For  finishing  surfaces,  the  edge  of  the  flat  chisel  should  be 

ground  square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  (a),  the  best  angle  for 

ordinary  work  being  about  60°,  as  shown  in   Fig.  40  (b). 

This  angle  may,  however,  vary  between  about  50°  and  75", 

dep)ending  on  the  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  chipped. 

Chisels  ground  with  square  corners,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  {a), 

are  apt  to  have  the  corners  broken  when  used  for  heavy 

work,  but  this  can  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by  grinding 

the  chisel  slightly  rounding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  (r).     This 

mode  of  grinding  is  especially  useful  for  chisels  that  are  to 

be  used  for  removing  small  amounts  of  material  from  fine 

work,  as  the  corners  are  always  in  sight  and  serve  as  guides 

to  the  operator. 

46.     Cape  Ctilsel. — The  cape  chisel,  which  is  shown  in 

Fig.  40  (d)  and  (^),  is  used  for  narrow  grooves,  and  is  made 

''^  widths  to  correspond  to  the  widths  of  the  grooves  to  be 

^ut ;  for  general  work  it  may  be  from  f  to  J  inch  wide.     This 

chisel  should  be  made  wider  at  the  cutting  edge  than  it  is 

^'^'"ther  back,  in  order  to  provide  side  clearance.     The  chisel 

'^'^l   then  work  easier  and  will  not  break  out  the  edges  of  the 

^''^^ove.    Where  a  large  surface  is  to  be  finished  by  chipping, 

*^  customary  to  drive  a  number  of  grooves  across  it  with 

^^     cape  chisel  and  then  use  a  flat  chisel  to  remove  the 

^^c^k  left  between  the  grooves. 


7.  Gouge. — The  half-round  gouge  shown  in  Fig.  40  (/) 
y^^  (^)  is  for  work  on  rounded  surfaces  or  fillets  or  for  cut- 
^^S  half-round  grooves. 

""^S.     Diamond   Point. — The  diamond  point  shown  in 
^^S-  40  {//)  and    (/)  is   used  for  V-shapcd   grooves   or   for 
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finishing  out  corners.  It  is  largely  used  with  a  very  light 
hammer  in  lettering  bottle  molds,  for  which  use  it  is  made 
from  f-inch  steel. 

49.  GroovinK  Chisel. — The  grooving  chisel,  Fig.  40(7) 
and  (/'),  is  used  for  oil  grooves  and  similar  work,  and  is 
often  made  of  extra  length  to  reach  through  long  hubs. 
This  chisel  should  be  made  wider  at  its  cutting  edge  than  it 
is  farther  back,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cape  chisel;  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  leave  a  burr  on  the  edges  of  the  groove. 

50,  Side  Chisel. — The  side  chisel  shown  in  Fig.  40  (/) 

and  (;//)  is  used  for  finishing  the  sides  of  slots  and  similar 
work.  The  chisel  is  ground  straight  on  the  side  next  to  the 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  deep  holes;  for  shallow  holes  it 
is  best  to  give  it  a  slight  angle,  as  indicated  by  the  line  ab^ 
Fig.  40  (/),  and  to  allow  the  body  of  the  chisel  to  stand  at 
a  greater  angle  to  the  work  while  being  used. 

The  proper  cutting  angle  for  most  of  the  chisels  mentioned 
above  is  ])ractically  the  same  as  that  for  the  fiat  chisel  for 
metals  of  the  same  grade,  the  angles  for  different  grades  of 
metal  varying  from  50"^  to  75°.  The  softer  the  metal,  the 
sharper  the  chisel  should  be. 

Cold  chisels  are  often  used  in  the  pneumatic  hammer,  and 
when  so  used  the  shanks  must  be  fitted  to  the  holder  in  thc5 
hammer,  either  by  turning  or  milling,  and  the  head  shoul<3 
be  carefully  tempered  in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  upser 't 
in  the  socket  of  the  machine.     The  chisels  used  in  the  pnei^"*-- 
matic  machine  should  be  longer  than  those  used  by  hand. 


CHIPPING. 

51.     Introduction.  —  Chippin^jr   is  the  process  of  r'' 
moving  st<)(  k  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  chisel.     It  co 
responds  to  tlic  roughing  cut  in  machine  tool  work,  and  t 
tiling  lliat  follows  il  takes  the  place  of  the  finishing  cut. 

There  are  two  nielhods  of  ehi[){)ing — the   hand   and  t^'*^ 
pneumatic.     Chipping  is  a  process  applied  to  the  rough^^ 
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and  coarsest  work,  and  it  is  also  used  on  some  of  the  finest 
work  that  comes  to  the  machinist.  It  is  used  in  the 
machine  shop,  foundry,  and  smith  shop,  and  chisels  of 
ous  sorts  form  an  important  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  erect- 
ing gang.  A  lieavy  chisel  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle  is 
used  in  both  foundry  and  machine  shop  for  removing  the 
largest  projections  and  fins  on  castings. 

A2.  Holding  tlie  Hammer  and  Ctalael. — For  ordi- 
nary chipping,  a  hammer  weighing  from  1  to  Ij  pounds  is 
used,  and  a  variety  of  chisels,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  the  flat,  cape,  gouge,   and  various  forms  of  side  and 


^ 


I 


P'^oving  chiseb.     When  chipping,  the  hammer  is  held 

right  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41,  and  is  grasped  hy  the 
uuimb  and  second  and  third  fingers,  the  first  and  fourth 
""fiers  being  closed   loosely  around  it.      This   method   of 


1 
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holding  the  hammer  handle  allows  it  to  be  swung  more 
steadily  and  more  freely  without  tiring  the  hand  so  much  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  handle  were  grasped  rigidly  by  all 
four  fingers.  The  chisel  should  be  grasped  in  the  left  hand 
with  the  head  close  to  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The 
chisel  is  held  firmly  with  the  second  and  the  third  fingers, 
and  the  little  finger  may  be  used  to  guide  the  tool  as  may  be 
required.  The  first  finger  and  the  thumb  should  be  left 
slack,  as  they  are  then  in  a  state  of  rest,  with  the  muscles 
relaxed,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  if  struck  with  the 
hammer  than  if  they  were  closed  rigidly  about  the  chisel. 
The  point  of  the  chisel  is  held  on  the  work,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  41,  at  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  take  the  cut,  be- 
fore the  hammer  blow  is  delivered,  and  at  an  angle  that 
will  cause  the  cutting  edge  to  follow  approximately  the 
desired  finished  surface.  After  each  blow  the  chisel  is  reset 
to  its  proper  position. 


KXAMPI.KS  OF  CHIPPING. 

53.  Piston-Valve  Bushing:. — Fig.  42  is  an  illustra 
tion  of  one  class  of  bench  work;  ^represents  the  bushing  o 
a  piston  valve  in  which  two  series  of  ports  h  and  c  must  b 
cut  out  of  the  solid  metal  by  hand.     This  same  operatior 
may  be  performed  more  economically  on  a  milling  machine 
but  it  is  frequently  done  by  hand.     The  ports  are  laid  out  ii 
the  usual  way,  the  outline  d  being  clearly  marked  on  th 
painted  surface.     The  bushing  is  then  taken  to  the  drillin 
machine  and   the  ports  are  drilled  out,  just  enough  stoc 
being  left  outside  of  the  drill  holes  to  insure  a  good  finish 
The  holes  may  be  drilled  so  close  together  that  when  th 
drilling  is  finished,  the  block  of  metal  may  easily  be  remove 
by  a  bl(^w  with  the  hammer.     The  ridges  between  the  dri 
holes  are  chii)pe(l  away,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  th— ^ 
sides  of  the  ports  are  finally  finished  to  the  lines  by  filing. 

54.  Key  Seats. — Key  seats  in   pulleys  and   gears  ai — 
often  chipped  in.     They  are  first  laid  out  on  both  ends 
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the  hub  and  lines  drawn  through  the  bore.  If  the  key  seat 
is  a  narrow  one,  a  chisel  of  corresponding  width  is  used  and 
the  cut  driven  from  each  end;  but  if  the  seal  is  a  wide  one, 
two  or  more  narrow  parallel  grooves  are  chipped  through, 
the  stock  between  is  removed  with  a  fiat  chisel. 


r^^S.  Cuttinjt  a  Key  way. —  The  manner  of  laying  out 
'**<J  cutting  a  key  seat  in  a  shaft  is  as  follows:  The  key  seat 
■^    ffirst  laitf  out  as  shown  by  the  lines  a  b,cd, ,/,  Fig.  43  {a) 

■^«linesare  sometimes  marked  with  a  prick  punch,  as  shown. 

**«side  lines  <j  ^  and  (■</ of  the  key  seat  should  be  marked 

*  *-  li  a  deep  chisel  cut,  as  shown  at  a  and  d  in  the  end  view, 
prevent  the  material  from  tearing  out  along  the  sides  of 


ih. 


keyway  during  the  first  cut  with  the  chisel.     This 


^   *>est  if  made  with  a  side  chisel  ground  and  held  in  the  man- 
^^«"  shown  at  g.  Pig.  43  {ti).     An  ordinary  flat  chisel  may  be 
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used  for  this  mark,  if  ground  quite  thin  and  held  at  such  a 
angle  as  to  bring  one  of  its  cutting  sides  square  with  the  side 
line  d. 

A  cape  chisel  of  proper  width  is  used  to  remove  the  stock 
several  light  cuts  being  driven  through  the  key  seat,  as  in 
dicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  43  ((i).  The  key  seat,  i 
long  or  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  may  be  finished  by  filing 
but  when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  this  is  impossible 
and  the  finishing  must  be  done  with  chisels. 


W  (b) 

FIO.  43. 

It   is  sonu'limes  considered  easier  to  drill  out  the  stcr 
before  chippiny^.      This  is  done  by  laying  out  and  drilling:^ 
line  of  holes  like  that  marked  //,  Fig.  43  (rz),  down  to  t 
right  depth  and   squaring  the  bottoms    with  a  square-e 
drill  and  chipping  the  remaining  stock  to  the  lines.     Thi^ 
especially  applicable  to  large  key  seats. 


is 


5B.     CliippinK   Large   Flat   Surfaces.  —  Large  sv^^ 
faces,  whether  Hat  or  curved,  are  finished  by  chipping  in  t^*^ 
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foIl«i>wing  manner:  The  piece  is  laid  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  44, 
the  lines  ah,  ac,  etc.  extending  around  the  work  in  such  a 
tT»a.r>ner  as  to  outline  tlie  edges  of  the  required  surface.  In 
or<i«ir  to  facilitate  the  starling  of  the  cliisel  and  to  prevent 
llie;  breaking  off  of  the  stock  as  the  chisel  leaves  the  work,  it 
IS  Well  to  chamfer  the  front  and  back  edges  as  shown  at  a  d 


I 


and     cd.     The  stock  abov 
■*>"    firi^i  cutting  grooves  <■,  e  across 
T*<iK'«s/,/bctween.    These  ridges 


a  b,  c  </,  etc,  is  removed 
the  surface,  leaving  the 
.re  subsequently  removed 


*'tHaflat  chisel.  In  the  illustration,  the  left-hand  ridge 
"^^  all  been  removed,  and  half  of  the  one  next  to  it.  By 
'^"tii[,|j  the  grooves  across  with  the  cape  chisel,  the  work  of 
"^  flat  chisel  is  much  reduced,  as  it  has  only  straight  cut- 
tiiir. 


with  no  tearing  or  lifting  of  the  metal  at  the  corners. 
width  of  the  ridgesy  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the 
^*^   chisel  to  he  employed  and  should  be  as  wide  as  the  char- 
^"^^^^r  of  the  material  being  cut  will  permit. 

^7.  Chipping  Strip. — The  castings  for  boiler  fronts 
P*l  many  other  kinds  of  work  are  frequently  fitted  by  chip- 
^"^8:  and  filing.  Work  of  this  class  has  what  is  called  a 
^■**fipln((  strip  on  the  casting  wherever  fitting  is  to  be 
This  strip  is  J  inch  or  more  higher  than  the  body  of 
^  casting  and  wide  enough  to  make  the  joint  or  fit.  Cast- 
/^Us  to  be  fitted  by  this  process  are  put  together  and  their 
'Kl»  spots  noted,  chalked,  and  chipped  off.  As  the  work 
v''*^gresscs  and  the  heavier  parts  are  removed,  red  marking 
'^  I'ubbed  iin  the  work  and  the  parts  tried  or  rubbed  lo- 
^^*her.     The  coating  of  red  will  be  rubbed  oflf  on  the  spots 


Th^ 


Uy 


I 
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that  come  in  contart  with  the  other  part,  thus  showing  more 
plainly  where  the  chipping  must  be  done.  When  the  parts 
have  been  chipped  to  fit  approximately,  they  are  finally 
finished  by  filing. 

S8.  Poeumatlc  Hammer. — The  pneumatic  hammer 
illustrated  in  Fig.  45  is  sometimes  used  for  chipping,  and 
has  sonic  advantages  over  the  hand  method.  It  is  supplied 
with  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
with  a  small  ho.sc  connected  to  the  hammer  at  a.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  chisel  b,  which  has  a  hexagonal  shank  fitting  a 
similarly  shaped  socket  In  the  machine,  in  his  left  hand,  as  in 
ordinary  chipping,  and  the  machine  is  held  by  the  handler 


in  his  right  hand,  wiiii  the  thumb  on  the  trigger  c.  Th« 
wholiMshekl  firmly  in  position  against  the  work  and  light  pr<=^' 
sure  applii-d  U*  ihc  trigger  to  start  tlie  chisel  into  the  mcca-"* 
As  soon  as  the  cut  is  started,  more  air  may  be  admitted  to  1 1"' 
t'"il.  making  it  strike  harder  and  faster.  The  blows  str*.'**-' 
by  this  hammer  are  so  rapid  that  the  chisel  has  almost  a  c*"-^ 
tinuouscuUingmoUon.  Heavy  or  light  blows  may  bestrii*^ 
as  the  operator  desires,  by  rej>;iilating  the  pressure  of  *- 
thumb  ii[)oii  the  trigger. 

I'neuuiatie  machines  of  this  type  are  used  for  many  l>*  * 
poses,  and  have  riumd  instead  of  hexagonal  bushings  *  * 
holding  the  chisel.  The  chisel  with  the  hexagonal  shanl« 
easily  guided  by  the  handle  c  of  the  machine,  but  the  rou  «^  *^ 
shanked  chisel  must  be  guidcil  by  the  left  hand.  The  t*^* 
shown  at  d  is  used  for  beading  boiler  flues  and  similar  wo*"*^' 
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59.  I>le  Sinking. — Die  sinkers  do  a  great  deal  of  chip- 
ping in  finishing  their  dies.  All  the  stock  that  can  be  is 
removed  by  some  form  of  machining  and  the  inaccessible 
parts  are  chipped  with  special  chisels  and  finished  by  filing 
and  scraping. 

OO.     Making  Bottle   Molds. — The  lettering  on  glass 
bottles  is  made  by  letters  cut  into  the  bottle  mold.     The 
letters  are  marked  off  in  the  mold  and  then  the  operator 
chips  them  out,  using  a  hammer  weighing  about  4  ounces. 
The  main  parts  of  the  letters  are  formed  by  a  V  or  diamond- 
shaped  chisel,  like  the  one  shown  in   Fig.  40  (//)  and   (/). 
During  this  portion  of  the  work  the  chisel  is  driven  ahead,  as 
in  ordinary  chipping;  but  to  form  the  ends  of  the  molds,  the 
chisel  is  held  in  an  upright  position  and  driven  downwards. 
A  graving  tool  is  used  to  smooth  the  letters,  and  bent  or  half- 
round  files  are  used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  mold. 


FILES  AND  FILING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

61.     U»e  of  Files. — In  finishing  machine  parts,  there 

*^^^    many  cases  where  a  smaller  reduction  in  size  or  a  more 

P^''fect  surface  is  required  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 

^^    iTiachine  tools  or  by  chipping.      Files  are  used  for  either 

^^  these  purposes,  for  by  their  careful  and  skilful  use  great 

^^^Uracy  can  be  obtained.     In  order  to  make  a  rough  sur- 

*^^^  smooth,  files  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  are  used,  a 

^*^»^r-se  one  first,  followed  successively  by  finer  grades,  the 

^^^^Oe  being  finished  with  the  finest. 


2.     Elementary  Principle. — A  file  is  made  of  a  piece 

^^    Hteel  of  the  desired  shape  and  size,  and  has  a  series  of 

^^^>oves  cut  across  its  face.     When  a  file  is  passed  over  the 

^^^face  c)f  a   body  of  metal   or  other   material,    the   trrth 

^^rmed  by  the  grooves  act  on  it  as  a  series  of  small  chisels. 


5".  yol.  lll.-^u. 
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each  removing  a  small  chip.  By  passing  the  file  across  the 
surface  successively,  the  high  parts  are  removed.  Each  file, 
however,  leaves  its  own  marks,  and  these  are  removed,  if 
desired,  by  means  of  the  finer  grades. 


DEVBLOPMBNT  OF  FILB8. 

63.  Hand-Cut  Files. — Formerly,  all  files  were  cut  by 
hand  wich  flat  chisels,  the  spacing  being  gauged  by  the  eye, 
shape  of  chisel,  and  weight  of  hammer  blow.  The  steel 
from  which  they  were  made  was  forged  to  the  required 
shape,  with  a  tang  on  which  to  fasten  a  handle.  The  piece 
was  then  carefully  annealed,  after  which  it  was  ground  and 
cut.  The  hardening  was  usually  done  by  covering  the  file 
with  a  coating  of  some  substance  that  protected  the  teeth 
from  the  action  of  the  heat,  but  permitted  the  body  to  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  that  would  give  the  proper  hardness 
when  the  file  was  plunged  into  a  bath  of  oil  or  water. 

64.  Machine-Cut  Files. — On  account  of  the  expense 
of  hand  cutting,  various  methods  of  cutting  with  machines 
have    been    tried,    with   varying  degrees   of   success.     The 
first  machine  cut  files  were  cut  with  regularly-spaced  teeth. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  this  style  of  files,  since,  in 
filing,  the  teeth  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervals  and 
drop  into  the  cuts   made   by  the   preceding  ones,  causing 
chattering.     The  hand-cut  files  are  more  satisfactory,  as  the 
slight  irregularity  in  the  spacing  is  sufficient  to  i)revent  the 
chattering.     Tliis  difficulty  in  machine-cut  files  was  over- 
come by  a  few  makers  by  two  methods.      It  was  found  that 
by  increasing  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  gradually  from 
the  end  to  the  middle,  and  again  decreasing  as  the  other 
end  is  approached,  enough  variation  may  be  produced  to 
prevent  the  chattering,  without  causing  enough  change  from 
the  true  spacing  to  atTcct  the  working  conditions.     By  this 
method  of  cutting,  called  the  ifwrement  cut,  the  two  ends 
(»f  the  tile  are  of  the  same  coarseness,  while  the  middle  is 
somewhat  coarser. 


i 
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Files  are  also  cut  with  the  gradations  of  spacing  running 
from  one  end  lo  the  other,  the  spacing  being  finer  at  the 
point  and  increasing  gradually  to  the  shoulder,  thus  accom- 
plishing practically  the  same  result  as  in  the  style  mentioned 
above.     This  is  also  known  as  an  increment  cut. 

Chattering  is  also  prevented  by  cutting  the  teeth  slightly 
out  of  parallel.  By  changing  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
several  limes  in  the  length  of  the  file,  enough  variation  may 
be  obtained  lo  avoid  this  trouble.  Files  cut  in  this  way  are 
largely  used  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  found  thai  by  varying  the  angle  of  the  motion 
of  the  file  gradually  during  the  forward  stroke,  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  chatter,  the  regularly-spaced  file  will  work 

fioothly  and  well,  and  hence  this  style  of  file  is  still  used  in 
any  shops. 
DBFIMITION  OP  TBBMS. 
6S.     The  following  definitions  are  taken  almost  in  their 
entirety  from  "Filosophy,"  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Nicholson  File  Company. 

Hack. — A  term  commonly  used  lo  describe  the  convex 
side  of  half-rounds,  cabinets,  pitsaws,  and  other  files  of 
similar  cross-sectional  shape. 
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Blunt. — A  term  applied  in  describing  files  that  preserve 
their  sectional  shape  throughout,  from  point  to  tang^  as 
shown  in  Fig.  40  {a). 

Equaling. — A  term  applied  to  describe  a  blunt  file  upon 
which  is  produced  an  exceedingly  slight  belly,  or  curvature, 
extending  from  point  to  tang,  the  file  apparently  remaining 
blunt. 

Filing  Block. — A  piece  of  hard  close-grained  wood,  having 
grooves  of  varying  sizes  on  one  or  more  of  its  sides.  It  is 
usually  attached  to  the  work  bench  by  a  small  chain,  and 
when  grasped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vise  is  particularly  useful  in 
holding  small  rods,  wires,  or  pins  that  are  to  be  filed;  also 
in  filing  small  flat  pieces  that  are  held  on  the  block  by  pins 
or  by  letting  in. 

Float. — The  coarser  grades  of  single-cut  files  are  not 
infrequently  called  floats  when  cut  for  the  plumber's  use  or 
for  use  on  soft  metals  or  wood. 

Hopped. — A  term  known  among  file  makers,  and  used  to 
represent  a  very  coarse,  or  open,  spacing  of  the  teeth  (some- 
times exceeding  1  inch),  mostly  applied  to  the  backs  of  half- 
rounds  and  to  the  edges  of  quadrangular  sections. 

Middle  Cut. — A  term  used  to  designate  the  cut  of  a  file 
when  it  is  of  a  grade  of  coarseness  between  the  rough  and. 
the  bastard.      It  is  but  little  used  in  this  country. 

Recut,  or  Recntting. — The  working  over  of  old  or  worn-out 
files  by  the  several  processes  of  annealing,  grinding  out  the 
old  teeth,  recutting,  hardening,  etc.,  and  thus  again  prepar- 
ing them  for  use.  This  operation  is  sometimes  repeated  two 
and  even  three  times,  but  the  economy  of  recutting  at  all  is 
very  much  ([uestioned,  and  the  practice  is  done  away  with 
in  most  of  the  best  shops  of  the  present  day. 

Safe  Edge  {or  Side). — Terms  used  to  denote  that  a  file 
has  one  or  more  of  its  edges  or  sides  smooth  or  uncut,  that 
it  may  be  presented  to  the  work  without  injury  to  that  po^" 
tion  which  does  not  recjuire  to  be  filed. 

Scraping. — As  a|)plie(l  in  machine  shops,  the  process  con- 
sists of  removing  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  wearing 
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surfaces  of  machinery  by  means  of  scrapers,  in  order  to 
bring  these  surfaces  to  a  precision  and  nicety  of  finish  (as 
determined  by  the  straightedge  or  surface  plate)  not  attain- 
able by  the  file  or  by  any  other  means  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

SHfi-rfiite  [or  Siipfr)  Cut. — A  term  applied  by  the  Lanca- 
shire file  makers  to  designate  a  grade  of  cut  knuwn  in 
America  as  "dead  smooth." 

Taper. — This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  shape  of  the  file 
shown  in  Fig.  46  {b)  as  distinct  from  blunt.  Custom  has 
also  established  it  as  a  short  name  for  the  three-square,  or 
triangular,  hand-saw  file. 


I 


DISTINGCISHITJG   KGA.TUHES. 

66.  Character  of  Cut. — The  teeth  tif  files  are  not 
generally  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  file,  but  are 
set  at  an  angle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  This  angle  varies  for 
different  nnlerials  Files  n«-d  in  ni'irhine  shoi>s  are  cut  in 
two  dffeet-iko  t        \   i     blc-cut. 


67.  SinKlc-Cut.  —  Slngle-tfut  flieti  are  cut  with  a 
single  series  of  leeth  running  continuously  frum  une  end  of 
Ihc  file  to  the  other,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  47  {a).  They 
are  used  almost  entirely  for  filing  in  lathes,  and  for  the 
softer  materials,  such  as  lead,  wood,  horn,  etc.  The  coarser 
{jades  are  often  called  ^im/j. 
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08,     l>nul>le-Cut- — Single-cut  files  are  rarely  used  i 
the  machine  sii'ip,  except  oil  lathe  work  or  on  brass. 


making  another  cut,  at  an  angle  tr>  tlie  first,  or  over-ev  i 
file  is  produced  as  shown   in    Fig.    -IT    (/<),    and   is  calle* 
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IC'Cut.  The  second,  or  np-ciit^  is  generally  cut  a  little 
•  and  not  as  deeply  as  the  over-cut.  The  angles  that 
two  cuts  make  with  the  axis  of  the  file  vary  for  differ- 
Lises,  the  over-cut  ranging  from  35°  to  55**  and  the  up- 
from  75°  to  85°.  The  up-cut  has  the  effect  of  dividing 
small  cutting  edges  produced  by  the  over-cut  into  a 
t  number  of  small  pointed  teeth.  Files  thus  made  in 
3us  grades  of  coarseness  give  excellent  results  on  the 
nary  materials  used  in  machine  construction. 

B.  Coarseness  of  Cut. — American  practice  has  di- 
d  machine-shop  files  into  the  following  classes,  with 
rd  to  their  coarseness: 

'ngU'Cut.  —  Rough,  coarse,  bastard,  second  cut,  and 
oth. 

ouble-Cui. — Coarse,  bastard,  second  cut,  smooth,  and 
1  smooth. 

he  coarse  and  bastard  cuts  are  used  almost  entirely  on 
coarser  grades  of  work,  and  the  second  cut  and  smooth 
used  in  finishing  and  for  the  finer  classes  of  work.  The 
^h  and  dead  smooth  are  rarely  used  in  the  machine  shop, 
ough  occasionally  a  rough  single-cut  may  be  required 
re  much  work  in  lead  or  other  soft  material  is  necessary. 

dead-smooth  double-rut    is   occasionally   used   on    ex- 
Liely  fine  work,  but  it  is  required  so  rarely  that  many 
d  mechanics  never  have  occasion  to  use  one. 
he  coarseness  of  the  cut  for  each  grade  varies  with  the 

of  file,  the  cut  being  coarser  on  the  larger  files.     Fig.  48 
.vs  the  comparative  coarseness  of  4-inch  and  lO-inch  files, 

(b),  (r),  and  {d)  showing  the  single-cut,  rough,  coarse, 

ard,  and  second  cut,  and  (r),  (/),  («,'■),  and  (//)  the 
l)le-cut,  coarse,  bastard,  second  cut,  and  smooth. 


STYLES  OF   FILKS. 

O.     Files  are  divided  into    three    general   classes   with 

ird  to  their  cross-sections,  viz.  :    quadrangular,  circular^ 

triangular.      Besides    these,     there    are    some    other 
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miscellaneous  cross-sections,  but  they  are  not  used  in  ma- 
chine'shops,  and  will  therefore  not  be  considered  here. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  **  Filosophy, "  shows  the  machine-shop  files  classed  under 
these  various  headings,  with  their  description  and  machine- 
shop  uses,  the  first  column  showing  the  cross-sectioh  of  each 
style.  Many  of  these  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  those 
mentioned,  only  their  application  to  machine-shop  work 
being  mentioned  here. 


8IZBS  OF  FILES. 

71.  The  size  of  a  file  is  generally  indicated  by  giving 
the  length  in  inches  of  the  cut  part,  the  tang  not  being 
included.  Thus,  a  10-inch  bastard  flat  file  means  a  bas- 
tard flat  file  10  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  file  to 
the  tang. 


BRITISH  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FILES. 

The  classification  of  files  in  Great  Britain  differs 

^''S'htly  from  the  American  classification,  while  the  files  of 

'^^  two  principal  British  makes,  the  Sheffield  and  the  Lan- 

^^^^^ire,  are  slightly  different.     The  naming  of  the  Sheffield 

p^    vrith  regard  to  their  coarseness  is  as  follows  :  Rough, 

^clclle^   bastard,   second   cut,    smooth,    and    dead    smooth. 

*i  e^   finest  grade  of  the  Lancashire  files  is  called  *  *  superfine,  '* 

i^st^^jof  **  dead  smooth."    It  will  be  seen  that  the  **  middle  " 

**^sponds  to  the  American  ''coarse." 

-^  '"ie  degrees  of  coarseness  represented  by  these   various 

^^^s  in  the   Sheflfteld,  Lancashire,    and   American    classi- 

"    *^^i<ins   differ   somewhat,    but    not   enough    to  cause   any 

*^^^rial  difference  in  the  working  conditions.     A  remark- 

^   *^    degree  of  fineness  of  cut    has  been  attained,  Lanca- 

suir^   superfine   hand-cut  files  of  the  smallest  size  having 

^^n  made  with  300  cuts  to  the  inch. 
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USE  OF  FILES. 

L  •    Purpose  of  Filing:. — In  machine  construction  there 

many  instances  where  parts  must  be  finished  by  hand. 

e  part  may  have  been  .finished  as  far  as  possible  in  a 

chine  tool,  but  the  surface  could  not  be  made  sufficiently 

J^K)th,  and   must  be  finished  by  hand;   or   it  may  be  so 

^ted,  or  of  such  a  character,  that  a  machine  tool  cannot 

Tised,  and  the  entire  work  must  be  done  by  hand.     In 

latter  case,  the  excess  of  metal  may  be  removed  with  a 

3  chisel,  and  the  work  then  finished  by  filing. 

^  has  already  been  said  that  a  file  consists  of  a  series  of 

>ute  chisels  that  are  passed  over  the  work  by  hand,  under 

^essure  that  is  just  great  enough  to  make  them  cut.    For 

L^h  work,  the  coarser  grades  of  files  are  used;  and  as  the 

€ace  becomes  smoother,   finer  grades   are   used    succes- 

fe.  Difficulties  to  Contend  With. — The  operation  of 
"ig  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  machine-shop  operations, 
i  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  depends  almost  en- 
^ly  on  the  skill  of  the  workman.  In  most  machine-shop 
^rations,  the  tool  is  guided  positively  by  some  provision  in 
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the  machine  with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  as  in  a 
planer,  shaper,  or  milling  machine.  In  filing,  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  depends  entirely  on  the  motion  of  the  hands, 
without  any  means  of  guiding  the  tool  positively. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  skilfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  is  essential  to  good  work,  the  quality  of  the 
file  being  of  secondary  importance.  A  poor  workman  may 
be  provided  with  a  good  file,  but  his  work  will  not  be  good, 
while  a  good  workman  may  do  very  good  work  with  a  poor 
tool.  In  order  to  do  the  best  work,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  file  that  is  adapted  to  the  work  to 
be  done. 

3*     Advantage  of  Convex  Faces  in  Files* — To  the 

unskilled  it  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  a  file  having  a 
perfectly  straight  surface,  bearing  on  the  work  equally  at 
all  points,  is  essential  in  order  to  do  good  work.     A  little 
experience  will  show  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that  a  sur- 
face that  is  slightly  convex  will  produce  better  results.    In 
filing,  the  pressure  of  the  hands  is  put  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  file,  with  the  result  that  the  spring  thus  caused  tends 
to  make  the  lower  face  concave;  also,  when  files  are  being 
hardened,    they   have  a   tendency   to   spring,   thus  making 
it  impossible  to  produce  files  that  have  perfectly  straight 
surfaces. 

In  filing  wide  surfaces  a  perfectly  straight  file  would  re- 
quire a  very  heavy  pressure  to  make  it  bite  (take  a  cut); 
while  the  same  file  on  a  narrow  surface  would  bite  under  a 
very  light  pressure.      In  the  latter  case,  the  pressure  is  con- 
centrated on  a   few  teeth;    while  in  the  former  it   is   cli^' 
tributed    over   a    large    number,    and    in    order    to   secU^^ 
enough  pressure  on  each  tooth  to  make  it  cut,  a  very  hei^-^^ 
pressure  is  necessary.      It  is  found  in  practice  that  a  li^*^ 
pressure  with  a  small  number  of  teeth  in  contact  will  pf^' 
duce  the  best  results.     By  making  the  files  convex,  only   ^ 
few  teeth  will  be  in  contact  at  one  time,  however  wide   t*^ 
surface  mav  be.      The  faces  of  files  are,   therefore,   m3<^ 
convex  for  three  reasons:  to  overcome  the  effect  of  spri^^ 
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due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hands,  the  spring  caused  by 
hardening,  and  to  make  the  file  bite  on  any  width  of 
surface. 

4.  Wooden  File  Handles. — File  handles  are  generally 
made  by  turning  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  desired  shape,  put- 
ting a  ferrule  on  the  end,  and  drilling  a  hole  into  it  to  re- 
ceive the  tang  of  the  file.  As  the  sizes  of  the  tang  vary  for 
the  different  forms  and  sizes  of  files,  the  hole  must  be  small 
enough  to  receive  the  smallest  file  for  which  it  is  intended. 
If  the  handle  is  made  of  a  soft  wood,  the  larger  tangs  may 
be  driven  in  without  splitting  it;  but  when  made  of  hard 
wood,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  hole  to  about  the  right 
size.  This  may  be  done  by  heating  the  tang  of  a  worn-out 
file  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  being  filed,  and  burning  out 
the  hole  in  the  handle.  If  no  old  file  is  available,  the  tang 
of  the  new  file  may  be  heated,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  temper  of  the  file  is  not  drawn.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  wrapping  a  piece  of  wet  waste  about  the  file  up  to  the 
tang.  The  handle  should  be  driven  well  up  to  the  heel  of 
the  file. 

5.  Special  File  Handles. — In  filing  broad  surfaces,  as 
the  tops  of  lathe  beds,  and  in  finishing  long  slots,  the  or- 
dinary wooden  handle  cannot  be  used  and  other  devices 
have  been  brought  into  use.     Fig.  1  shows  a  simple  handle 


Fig.  1. 


^hat  has  been  found  very  efficient.  The  end  a  is  formed 
^'th  a  dovetailed  slot  that  slips  over  the  tang,  while  the 
P^^^t  b  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  file.  The  slot  should  be 
"^^de  to  fit  about  the  middle  of  the  tang  of  a  12-inch  file. 
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The  foot  a  should  he  about  \\  inches  long  and  the  handle 
about  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

6.  Another  device  that  is  frequently  used  and  that  has 
some  advantage  over  the  one  jiist  described  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  A  foot  a  rests  upon  the  file  and  has  a  dovetailed 
slot  that  catches  over  the  tang.  A  rod  b  has  a  lug  c  on  its 
front  end  that  catches  over  the  point  of  the  file.  The  han- 
dle d  contains  a  nut  that  screws  on  the  end  of  the  rod  b^  and 


by  means  of  which  the  file  is  held  firmly  between  the  catch  c 
and  the  foot  a,     A  column  c  at  about  the  middle  of  the  file       v 
makes  the  device   more  rigid  and  prevents  the   file  from        i 
springing  up  in  the  middle  when  pressure  is  put  upon  it.    A 
projection  on  the  front  end  of  the  rod  furnishes  a  convenient 
thumb   rest.     This   device    is    used    quite    largely   and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction. 

7.     Holding  the   Flic. — It  is  very  important  for  a  be- 
ginner to  accjuire  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the  file.    A 
right  way  is  learned  as  easily  as  a   wrong  one,  but  having 
once  become  accustomed   to   the  wrong  it   is  very  hard  to 
change  to  the  right.     There   is  some   difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  way,  but  the  following  is  considered  gooo 
practice. 

In   moving  the  file  endwise  across  the   work,  commoi'^»V 
called  cross-Jilifij^,  it  is  generally  held  as  shown  in  Fig.  3   C^' 
and  {h) ;  for  the  lighter  grades  of  work,  and  in  finishing  cvi^*' 
the  former  illustration  shows  the  relation  of  the  hands  to  ^     , 
file  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  the  latter  at  the  ^^  *^ 
of  the  stroke.   The  point  of  the  file  is  held  between  the  thvJ^^^ 
and  the  first   finger,  as  sh<nvn   in  the  two  views,  while     '^^ 
handle  is  held  by  resting  the  thumb  upon  it,  as  shown  in  tl^ 
illustrations  and  in  Fig.  4,  and  letting  the  end  stand  aga-^  '^ 
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jhe  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  gripping  it  Hglilly.    When 
he  work  is  heavy  and  a  large  file  is  used,  the  ball  of  the  left 


land  is  placed  on  the  point  of  the  file  while  the  handle  may 
b  gripped  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.     It  will  be  observed  that  in 


e  latter  case  the  handle  is  gripped  a  little  farther  forwards 
1  the  case  of  light  work. 


C     When   the  file  is  very  thin    Iherc  is  great  danger  of 
■  to.  round   the  corners.     This   may   be 
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prevented  by  liuldiiifj:  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  downward 
pressure  is  put  upon  both  thumbs  and  an  upward  pressure 
upon  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  This  pressure  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the   tendoncy   for   the   ends   to   spring 


downwards.  By  making  the  pressure  great  enough  to  spring 
tlic  tile  di>wnwaids  consideralily  in  the  center,  a  slightly 
cum-avc'  surface  may  Ije  fnrnied. 

It  is  very  diffiiult,  however,  to  bold  a  file  in  this  way  i^^ 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  better  to  use  a  heavit^*" 


file  thai 


isiderable  eoiive.iilv  and  stifTness,  whenei'C* 


that  is  possible.     On  very  light   files  spherical  handles  ar*= 
often  used. 


it.     Fur  internal  wnrk,  when  the  hole  is  long,  it  may  nc» 
lie  possible  t..hnl,t   ilie  file  at  the  p..int.      In  this  case  a  ver>' 
great  strain  c.ines  on    tl\>>    wrist  of  the  right   hand,  whi'' l'' 
st-ion  lietomes  lired.      This  strain  may  be  relieved  by  placing? 
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left  hand  over  the  right,  as  shown  in  Fiy.  fl,     Wlien  the 
E  is  thin,  so  that  the  file  will  reach  through  the  work  far 


gh  to  take  hold  of   the  point,  the  ordinary  method  of 
ing  it   for  outside   work    is  generally  used.      In    draw- 


,g,  the  file  is  grasped  at 
pig.  7. 

LO.     UBiog   tbe   File.— Cross-filing,   though  the  most 
Wnon,  is  one  of  the  most  difRcuit  forms  of  filing.     In 

'ing  the  file  back  and  ^ — , 

h,  thereisatendency  C-'--" 

the  hands  to  swing 

trcs  of  circles  about 

joints  of   the  arms,   • 

k    the    body    sways 

6  or  less,  depending  I'll.  s. 

he  work.      To  overcome  these  tendencies  so  as  lo  move 

file  ID  straight  tines  requires  a  great  deal  of   practice 

i.  Vol  III— II 
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and  careful  observation  of  the  results  of  certain  movements. 
Filing  on  narrow  work  is  especially  difficult.  The  work  be- 
comes a  fulcrum  on  which  the  file  rests  at  different  points 
along  its  course,  and  if  an  equal  pressure  is  put  on  each  end, 
it  will  tilt  first  one  way,  then  another,  depending  on  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  leverage.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  8,  when 
the  file  is  in  position  a  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  handle  to 
tilt  downwards  from  the  fulcrum  b\  when  in  the  positions, 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  point  tilts  downwards 
about  the  fulcrum  d.  As  the  file  runs  forwards  there  is, 
therefore,  a  tendency  to  file  off  the  corners  more  than  the 
middle  of  the  piece  and  to  produce  a  convex  surface.  On 
wide  work  there  is  less  tendency  to  do  this,  and  the  begin- 
ner should,  therefore,  take  his  first  lessons  on  work  ranging 
between  about  1  inch  and  4  inches  in  width.  By  persistent 
care  to  have  the  file  rest  evenly  upon  the  work,  he  may 
entirely  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  not  until  he  has  ac- 
complished this  should  he  attempt  to  file  narrow  work. 

11.  In  filing  broad  surfaces,  the  danger  of  rounding  the 
corners  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  other  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves.  Files  for  this  class  of  work  have  convex 
faces,  antl  only  a  few  teeth  cut  at  a  time.  The  strokes  must 
then  be  so  gauged  that  an  equal  cut  is  carried  across  the 
entire  piece.  It  is  evident  that  if  numerous  short  strokes 
are  made  they  are  liable  to  overlap  each  other  at  some 
places  and  not  meet  at  (Uhers,  and  to  wear  out  the  files  at 
the  miildle  while  the  ends  are  still  good.  Uniform  strokes 
of  as  great  a  length  as  possible  should  be  made. 

When  high  spots  are   to  be  removed,  the  file  must  be  ^^ 
hehl  that  the  teeth  over  these  spots  are  in  contact  with  tVie 
work.      Hy  cinnmencing  the  stroke  with  the  teeth  near  tV\c 
point  in  contact,  and  lowering  the  handle  gradually  to  corin* 
pensate  for  the  (^>nvexity,  the  effective  work  of  the  wVi*^^^ 
stroke   may    be   concentrated    upon   a   small  area.      On    t:»^ 
other  hand,  carr  must  bo  taken  so  that  this  is  not  done  W^'*^^^ 
it  is  desiretl  to  remove  tlie  metal  evenly  from  a  broad   ^'^^^ 
face,  or  a  concave  (^r  irrei^ular  surface  will  be  the  re^"^-^ 
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In  this  case  the  file  should  move  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
work,  or  be  gradually  tilted  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  cut.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  all  filing  opera- 
tions, and  by  constant  practice  the  correct  way  of  doing  the 
work  will  be  acquired  and  become  second  nature;  whereas 
a  continuous  disregard  of  the  correct  methods  will  cause  the 
incorrect  manner  to  become  habitual. 

12«  It  will  be  noticed  in  filing  that  small  grooves  are 
left  upon  the  work  at  each  stroke,  and  when  the  strokes  are 
all  made  in  the  same  direction  these  grooves  become 
deeper;  this  increases  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  for  these 
marks  must  be  removed  by  means  of  finer  grades  of  files. 
By  changing  the  angle  of  the  direction  of  the  stroke  with 
the  work,  at  short  intervals,  this  difficulty  may  be  avoided. 
This,  too,  will  make  the  file  cut  more  freely,  since  the 
grooves  running  at  an  angle  to  the  cut  cause  the  file  to  bite 
more  freely  and  the  particles  to  be  separated  more  easily. 
It  will  also  enable  the  workman  to  see  where  the  file  is  cut- 
ting and  to  gauge  the  stroke  so  that  the  desired  part  of  the 
surface  will  be  removed. 

Changing  the  course  of  the  file  as  described  above  is  often 
called  diagonal  filing.  The  angle  that  the  strokes  should 
make  with  each  other  depends  on  the  work.  Practice  alone 
will  enable  one  to  determine  what  it  should  be. 


13«     In  all  kinds  of  filing,  there  should  be  just  enough 
pressure  put  upon  the  file   during   the  forward  stroke  to 
make  it  cut  freely,  but 
there  should  be  no  pres- 

sure  put  upon  it  during 

the  return  stroke.    The 

teeth  of  a  file  are  formed 

approximately  as  shown 

enlarged  in  Fig.  9.      It 

^illbe  seen  that  when  pressure  is  put  upon  the  file,  and  it 

• 

*i>    moved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a^  the  cutting  edges 
^^<i  Well  supported,  and  the  angle  of  the  cutting  face  and 


Fig.  9. 
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the  clearance  produce  very  good  cutting  conditions.  When 
moving  in  the  direction  uf  the  arrow  b,  which  corresponds 
to  the  return  stroke,  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
angles  are  such  that  the  teeth  will  simply  drag  over  the 
work,  without  cutting,  while  the  edges  are  not  well  sup- 
ported, and  any  pressure  put  upon  the  file  will  cause  the 
teeth  to  wear  away  very  rapidly  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  the  work.  In  fact,  the  cutting  edges  of  some 
of  the  teeth  of  a  new  file  may  be  broken  the  first  minute  the 

file  is  used  and  these  teeth   never  do 

any  work  again. 

14.  In  filing  circular  holes,  a  round 
file  that  is  as  nearly  the  size  of  the  hole 
iis  it  is  possible  to  obtain  should  be  used. 
A  small  file  will  tend  to  produce  the 
ridges  shown  in  Fig,  10;  with  a  larger 
file  that  conforms  more  nearly  to  the 
'''*'■  '"■  curvature  of  the  hole,  this  tendency  is 

greatly  reduced.  When  the  filing  is  to  be  done  on  an  inter- 
nally curved  surface  of  a  large  radius,  as  shown  in  Fig.  II, 
a   half-round    tile   is 

used.    As  in  the  case    '""      '^  /^^       '~ 

of  the  circular  hole,  X^-^  '        ,    ' ', 

there   is  a    tendency  ^'''-*-f'- ....-'       ',.  -,'  ' -' 

to  file  unevenly,  and  '''  ' '">, 

a   file  of  as   large  a    >,/  /      /A////,// 
curvature    as   is   ob- 
tainable    sliould     be  '''°'  "■ 
used.     The  file  should  be  moved  along  the  circumference  tit 
the  curve  as  well  as  across  the  work,  which  gives  it  a  diago- 
nal motion,  and  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  diagonal 
filing  i>n  flat  surfaces,  it  prevents  the  formation  of  ridges. 

IS.     When  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  sharp  corner,  or  to 

file  up  to  a  finishe<l  surface  that  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
<iih:  on,  which   Ihc  filing;    is  done,  a  safe-edge   file  is  used,    « 
th.-rt-liy  i)r<-vi'ining  any  injury  to  the  finished  part.      When^ 
the  corner  is  ti>  be  cxtnnu'ly  sliar]),  a  half-round  file  maybe^ 
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used,  or  a  flat  file  may  be  ground  off  on  one  side,  to  form  a 
safe  edge.  Either  the  half-round  or  a  flat  file  ground  in  this 
way  has  a  sharp  edge  that  will  permit  a  sharp  angle  to  be 
formed.  Some  forms  of  triangular  files  will  also  make  a 
sharp  corner.  The  other  files  used  in  ordinary  work  are  so 
cut  that  the  corners  are  either  rough  or  slightly  rounded 
and  will  not  make  a  clean,  sharp  angle.  When  the  corners 
are  to  be  rounded,  a  round-edge  file  will  give  good  results. 

16.  For  filing  out  slots  that  have  been  roughed  out  by 
drilling,  and  where  the  end  of  the  slot  is  to  be 
rounded,  a  flat,  round-edged  file  is  the  most 
suitable.  When  the  sides  have  been  ma- 
chined to  size  and  the  end  of  the  slot  is  to 
be  rounded,  a  round  file  with  the  sides 
ground  off  to  the  width  of  the  slot,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  may  be  used.  Two  safe  edges 
a  and  6  are  thus  formed  that  will  prevent  injury  to  the 
finished  sides. 

17,  When  the  filing  is  done  by  moving  the  file  sidewise 
across  the  work,  it  is  called  draw-filing.  Fig.  7  illustrates 
how  the  file  is  held,  the  motion  being  at  right  angles  to  its 
length.  Draw-filing  is  used  very  generally  in  finishing 
turned  work,  where  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  circular  tool 
marks  and  lay  the  marks  endwise.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  hold  the  file  so  that  the  teeth  will  cut  as  it  moves  away 
from  the  body,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  return 
stroke,  as  in  cross-filing. 

In  draw-filing,  the  cut  is  not  as  deep  as  in  cross-filing,  the 
teeth  standing  at  such  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  motion 
that  a  light  shearing   rather  than  a  cutting  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  very  smooth  work  may  be  done  by  this  method.     A 
Second-cut  or  smooth  file  is  best  suited  for  draw-filing.     On 
Convex  surfaces  a  flat  file  or  the  flat  side  of  a  half-round  file 
tiay  be  used;  but  in  concave  work  a  round  file  or  half-round 
file  will  give  the  best  results.     When  a  large  amount   of 
'^etal  is  to  be  removed,  it  should  be  done  by  cross-filing,  as 
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the  cut  in  draw- filing  is  so  light  that  a  very  great  amount 
of  time  would  be  required  to  remove  it  by  this  method. 

18.  When  a  better  finish  is  required  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  draw-filing,  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  with  fine 
or  worn  emery  cloth  and  oil,  the  cloth  being  wrapped  about 
a  file  or  a  piece  of  wood,  which  is  used  as  in  draw-filing. 
The  strokes  should  be  made  successively  along  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cylindrical  piece,  in  order  that  the  finish  may 
be  even.  When  a  very  fine  finish  is  required,  the  draw-filing 
may  be  followed  by  cross-filing  with  a  dead-smooth  file,  after 
which  it  may  be  rubbed  with  the  emery  cloth  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  draw-filing  was  done. 

19.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the  body  rigidly 
in  one  position  while  filing,  especially  on  heavy  work.  A 
free,  easy  motion  of  the  body,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
file  is  moving,  permits  a  greater  force  to  be  exerted  without 
undue  strain.  In  filing  right-handed,  the  workman  stands 
with  his  left  foot  toward  the  work,  and  as  the  file  is  moved 
forwards,  a  slight  bending  of  the  left  knee  will  tend  to  throw 
the  body  against  and  upon  the  file,  thus  assisting  in  making 
the  cut.  During  the  return  stroke  the  knee  is  again  straight-, 
ened  as  the  body  returns.  A  little  practice  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  this  motion  of  the  body  can  be  made  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

20.  HeiRht  of  Work.— The  height  of  the  work  largely 
depends  on  the  class  of  filing  that  is  to  be  done.     Ordinarily, 
the  surface  to  be  filed  should  be  about  as  high  as  the  elbow 
of   the  workman.     When    the  work  is  extremely  heavy  it 
should  be  set  somewhat  lower,  in  order  that  a  greater  pres- 
sure may  be  put  upon  it.      If  the  vise  or  supporting  device 
is  too  high,  a  foot -board  or  low  bench  may  be  used  to  stand 
upon.     The  feet  of  the  bench  should  be  set  flush  with  the 
ends  (^f  the  board,  in  order  to  prevent  tipping  when  stepping 
upon  the  ends. 

21.  Kffect   €>f  OIL— The  effect  of  oil  on  filing  varies 
greatly  with  ditfereni  metals  and  different  classes  of  worJc- 
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Jfa  finishing  broad,  smooth  surfaces  of  cast  iron,  the  presence 
Df  oil  prevents  the  file  from  cutting,  and  causes  it  to  slip 
6ver  the  surface,  thus  wearing  off  the  sharp  points  of  the 
teeth. 

On  cast  iron,  generally,  and  especially  on  the  class  of  work 

lentioned  above,  oil  should  never  be  used.  On  the  other 
band,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  when  filing  wrought 
[ron  and  steel,  and  other  hard  fibrous  materials,  especially 
[n  tinishing  surfaces,  when  the  file  is  new  and  sharp.     Oil 

■events  the  file  from  scratching  and  cutting  too  deeply. 

>metimes   the  teeth  are  filled  with  chalk,   either  dry  or 

ixed  with  oil;  this,  to  a  great  extent,  prevents  Ihe  filings 
from  clogging  between  the  teeth.  New  files  are  usually  sent 
From  the  factory  covered  with  oil,  to  prevent  their  rusting. 

'or  work  in  which  oil  is  objectionable  this  must  be  removed, 
irhich  is  sometimes  done  by  first  rubbing  off  the  stirpliis  oil, 
then  coating  the  file  with  chalk  and  brushing  it  off  carefully. 

22.     Scleetlon  and  Care  of  Files.— The  life  of  a  file 

lay  be  prolonged   very   materially  by  exercising   care   in 

selecting  a  suitable  one  fur  each  piece  of  work,  and  in  using 

lit  properly.     A  new  file  should  never  be  used  on  rough  cast 

from  which  the  sand  and  scale  have  not  been  removed, 

on    narrow   surfaces.     Both    these  conditions  tend   to 

ireak  and  dull  the  teeth.     A  well-worn  file  will  do  excellent 

irvice  in  both  these  cases.     On  narrow  work,  a  worn  file 

|ill  give  better  results  than  a  new  one,  the  teeth  on  a  new 

being  so  sharp  that  the  few  teeth  in  contact  will  enter  so 

ply  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  and  to  scratch  the 

A  new  file  should  be  used  first  on  brass  or  wide  sur- 

rs  on  smooth  cast  iron. 

he  files  most  commonly  used  in  the  machine  shop  are 
1%-inch  and  14-inch  flat  and  half-round  bastard,  double- 
and  the  12-inch  and  14-inch  single-cut.  The  other  files 
ned  are.  of  course,  needed  very  frequently  for  fini.sh- 
for  special  operations,  and  should  be  kept  in  stock. 
of  the  most  serious  troubles  to  contend  with  in  filing 
tendency  to  />in.     The   cuttings   clog   between   the 
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teeth,  forming  hard,  sharp  **  pins  "  that  scratch  the  material. 
This  is  known  as  pinning^  and  occurs  more  readily  in  .some 
materials  than  in  others.  As  soon  as  the  slightest  indication 
of  pinning  is  observed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
it.  The  teeth  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  Sometimes  this 
may  be  done  by  rapping  the  file  against  a  wooden  block  or 
the  work  bench,  or  by  rubbing  the  hand  over  it.  In  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  wire  brush,  called  a  file  card^ 


Pig.  18. 

shown  in  Fig.  13.  Vigorous  brushing  in  the  direction  of 
the  teeth  usually  removes  the  pins,  but  in  cases  where  the 
brush  will  not  remove  them,  a  piece  of  soft  sheet  brass,  or 
copper  or  iron  wire  flattened  out  at  one  end,  may  be  used. 
The  end  is  pressed  crosswise  upon  the  teeth,  and  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  teeth.  Little  grooves  will 
be  cut  into  the  soft  metal,  forming  small  teeth  that  clean 
the  file  thoroughly. 

23.  Files  should  never  be  thrown  upon  one  another,  or 
upon  other  tools  or  hard  substances.  In  too  many  cases 
files,  hammers,  cold  chisels,  wrenches,  and  tools  of  all  kinds 
are  thrown  into  a  box  or  cupboard  promiscuously,  resulting 
in  injury  to  the  files  and  all  other  cutting  edges,  to  say 
nothing  of   the  careless  and  dilapidated  appearance  of  the 

• 

place  and  the  time  wasted  in  trying  to  find  anything  that  is 

• 

wanted.  A  tool  box  or  cupboard  should  always  be  kept  n^ 
onler.  There  should  be  *'a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place  '*  when  not  in  use.  Files  should  be  lai<^* 
either  ui)on  shelves  or  in  a  drawer  that  is  provided  with  small 
divisions  so  as  not  to  permit  them  to  rub  against  each  other- 
They  should  always  be  carefully  cleaned  before  they  are  p*-^^ 
away,  and  kept  in  gcjod  condition  so  as  to  be  ready  for  u^^ 
when  they  are  required. 
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SCRAPERS   AND  SCRAPING. 

24*  Use  of  ScraperH. — Scrapers  are  used  in  machine 
istruction  to  fit  or  correct  flat  bearing  surfaces  to  each 
ler  and  to  make  flat  or  curved  surfaces  true.  These  sur- 
es,  when  flat,  are  first  planed,  or  in  some  cases  milled,  as 
e  as  possible;  but  owing  to  the  unequal  hardness  or  tex- 
e  of  the  material,  the  possible  springing  when  clamped 
the  planer  or  milling-machine  table,  and  the  slight  wear 
the  finishing  tool,  they  are  never  perfect  as  they  leave 
;  machine.  Errors  in  planed  surfaces  such  as  the  fitter  is 
led  upon  to  correct  by  scraping  are  caused  in  several 
ys,  the  most  common  of  which  are  wind^  caused  by  not 
•ring  the  casting  or  piece  firmly  bedded  on  the  table;  out 
square^  caused  by  using  try  squares  that  are  not  true; 
rles  that  do  not  match,  caused  by  carelessness  in  setting 
;  head  to  the  angle ;  sand  holes,  spots  of  scale,  and  hard 
ts  that  the  tool  always  jumps  or  slides  over.  The  errors 
planed  work  should  not  exceed  one  or  two  thicknesses  of 
ue  paper,  and  if  found  to  be  greater  the  work  should  be 
t  back  to  the  planer,  unless  it  is  found  that  the  errors 
due  to  hard  spots. 


KINDS  OF  SCRAPERS. 

.     General  Consideration. — The  scrapers  used  on 

\d  angular  work  are  the  flat,  the  hook,  the  right-hand 

and  the  left-hand  hook;  and  for  curved  work  the  half- 

and  half-round  end  are  much  used.     For  removing 

nd  scraping  comers  and  countersunk  surfaces,  the 

>ruered  scraper  is  generally  used.     The  flat  scraper 

ne  most  used,  as  it  is  the  easiest  to  make,  sharpen, 

and  in  expert  hands  it  will  remove  an  astonishing 

3f  surface  in  a  short  time,  with  little  effort. 

rs  are  often  made  of  old  files,  but  they  do  not  work 

use  files  are  made  of  a  grade  of  steel,  called  file 

\   can    be  properly  hardened  only  by  the   special 
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processes  used  by  the  file  manufacturers.  The  half-round 
and  three-cornered  scrapers  may  be  made  from  any  good 
smooth  or  dead  smooth  file  that  has  become  too  dull  to  use 
by  simply  grinding  off  the  teeth,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  rehardening. 

26.  Tliree-Cornered  Scraper. — The  three-cornered 
scraper  should  only  be  made  of  a  worn-out  Stubbs,  Grobet, 
or  some  equally  good  make  of  file.  The  file  should  have  all 
teeth  ground  off  and  the  end  sharpened  at  an  angle  of  about 


Fig.  14. 

GO  degrees.  It  is  best  to  do  the  work  on  a  wet  grindstone, 
for  if  done  on  an  emery  wheel  and  overheated  the  scraper 
will  be  spoiled.  The  appearance  of  the  finished  three- 
cornered  scraper  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

27.  Flat  Scraper.  —  The  flat  scraper.  Fig.  15  (a), 
should  he  made  of  one  of  the  best  grades  of  tool  steel,  such 
as  Jessops,  or  of  the  special  scraper  steel  furnished  by  sev- 
eral American  makers.     It  should  be  made  of  stock  about 


rwnii-n.ii!l  l.l.     Iiri, 


(b) 


FIG.  15. 


f\  inch  thick  by  1  inch  wide,  with  a  tang,  similar  to  that  on 
a  file,  that  is  driven  into  a  wooden  handle.  The  cutting 
edge  should  be  drawn   to   about    j\   inch    thick    by    1^-  to 
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1 J  inches  wide,  and  hardened  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
The  sides  should  be  ground  flat  and  the  end  may  be  slightly 
rounded.  The  end  should  be  ground  by  moving  it  back  and 
forth  along  the  rest,  past  the  face  of  the  grindstone,  thus 
making  two  equal  cutting  edges,  as  is  shown  exaggerated 
in  Fig.  l(i,  which  shows  the  end  of  the  ^ 
scraper  as  it  leaves  the  grindstone. 
The  surfaces  a  and  d  are  next  rubbed 
on  a  good  oilstone,  after  which  the  tool 
is  held  in  a  vertical  position  so  that 
both  of  the  points  c  and  (/  will  rest  upon       jr  " 

the  stone,  in  which  position  it  is  rubbed  ^"'- 1*- 

back  and  forth,  which  leaves  it  in  the  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  <■/  This  makes  the  thin  end  of  the  scraper 
practically  flat.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  and  has  an  equally 
good  cutting  edge  on  each  side. 

28.  Bent  or  Hook  Scraper.  —  The  bent  or  hook 
scraper  is  made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  17  {(?).  It  should 
be  made  with  the  same  care  as  the  flat  scraper,  and  shonid 


¥ 
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ground  to  the  angles  denoted  by  the  lines  a/  and  iii, 
fl  1"  (**)■     The  cutting  end  is  made  of  the  form  shown 
17  (c).     The  cutting  is  done  with  the  edge  i:     The 
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face  b  h  is  grouiid  to  any  convenient  angle  so  as  to  reduce 
the  area  of  the  surface  b  c^  which  must  be  finished  on  an 
oilstone.  For  fitting  angular  surfaces  that  cannot  be 
reached  conveniently  by  the  straight  and  regular  hook 
scrapers,  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  hooked  scrapers  are 
made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17  (d)  and  (r). 

29.  Holding  the  Scraper. — The  manner  of  holding 
the  flat  scraper  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  handle  is  held  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  extended  along  the  top  in 
order  to  keep  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  line  the 
same  as  in  filing,  thus  preventing  cramping  the  hand  and 
tiring  the  arm.  The  left  hand  is  applied  as  near  the  cutting 
edge  as  is  convenient,  and  only  enough  pressure  applied  as 


Fig.  is. 


is  necessary  to  removo  the  required  amount  of  metal.     Tli 
cutting  is  clone  by  pushing  the  scraper  away  from  the  oj-- 
crator,  excx^pt  where  it  is  used  for  frosting,   flowering,  c^ 
finishing,  when  a  lonj;-  handle  may  be  substituted  and  reste^ 
on  the  shoulder,  while  both  hands  are  used  to  pull  the  tocr^ 
toward  the  (►perator.     The  hook  scrapers  are  held  in  muc 
the  same  way  as  the  flat  scrapers,  but  are  pulled  toward  th 
workman. 
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SCRAPING  A  PLANE  SURFACE. 

30.  Preparation  of  Surface. — A  newly  planed  sur- 
face is  scraped  in  the  following  manner:  The  piece  is  placed 
on  any  support  that  will  bring  it  up  to  a  convenient  height 
for  the  workman,  who  first  brushes  off  any  dust  or  dirt  that 
may  be  on  the  surface.  He  next  runs  a  smooth  or  dead- 
smooth  file  over  the  surface,  to  remove  any  burrs  or  fuzz 
that  may  be  on  it,  and  he  also  touches  off  any  marks  that 
would  indicate  that  a  sand  hole  or  hard  spot  had  left  a  high 
spot  or  spots.  He  next  takes  a  surface  plate  and  wipes  its 
surface  clean  and  then  puts  a  coating  of  marking  material  all 
over  its  face. 

31.  Marking. — This  marking  mixture  may  consist  of 

any  red  or  black  mixture  that  is  not  gritty.     In  some  cases, 

special  mixtures  are  furnished  by  the  shop  management  and 

their  use  insisted  on.     The  marking  is  rubbed,   with  the 

hand,   into  a  thin  coating  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the 

plate,  which  is  now  ready  for  use.     For  marking  it  is  well 

to  mix  some  red  lead  with  oil  in  a  tin  box  that  is  provided 

with  a  cover,  so  that  the  mixture  can  be  kept  clean  and  free 

from  grit.     Lard  or  machine  oil  may  be  used  with  the  lead. 

Venetian  red  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  red  lead,  and  is 

better  on  account  of  its  being  much  finer. 

32.  Applying  tbie  Surface  Plate. — The  surface  plate 
is  placed  face  down  on  the  work  and  rubbed  back  and  forth 
a  few  times  over  the  entire  surface.  No  pressure  is  neces- 
sary, the  weight  of  the  plate  being  sufficient.  When  the 
pl3.te  is  removed,  irregular  patches  of  the  marking  material 
will  be  found  on  the  work.  These  places  indicate  high  spots 
ii^  the  surface  and  they  are  removed  with  a  few  strokes  of 
the  scraper.  The  workman  now  wipes  his  hand  clean  of  grit 
aad  rubs  it  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  surface  plate,  to 
srnooth  the  marking,  and  then  rubs  the  plate  over  the  work 
*Sain.  More  bearing  spots  will  be  shown  this  time  and  are 
^^nioved  with  the  scraper.     The  work  proceeds  in  this  man- 

'^^^  Until  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  bearing  marks, 

^^^n  the  surface  may  be  called  true. 
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The  marking  material,  in  addition  to  showing  the  high 
spots  on  the  work,  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  prevents  undue 
wear  on  the  plate  or  the  cutting  or  scoring  of  either  work 
or  plate.  The  truer  that  the  surface  operated  on  becomes, 
the  thinner  should  be  the  coating  of  marking  on  the  plate. 

For  some  purposes  the  marking  does  not  afford  sufficient 
lubrication,  and  additional  oil  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  work.  This  difficulty  may  be  prevented  by  using  a 
plentiful  supply  of  turpentine  on  the  surfaces  while  they 
are  being  rubbed  together.  In  addition  to  lubricating  the 
surfaces,  it  also  facilitates  the  work  of  scraping. 

33.  Proper  Antfle  for  Scraper. — The  flat  scraper  is 
usually  held  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  to  the  surface 
of  the  work,  but  this  angle  may  vary  with  the  material 
scraped  and  the  condition  of  the  cutting  edges.  No  definite 
angle  can  be  given  for  other  types  of  scrapers;  it  must  be 
determined  by  trial,  with  each  scraper  and  each  class  of 
work. 


HANI)   DRILLING,  REAMING,  AND 
THREAD  CUTTING. 


REAMING. 

34.  Object  of  Hand  Reaminflr. — The  continued  use 
of  machine  reamers  dulls  their  cutting  edges  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  reduces  their  diameter.  For  some  work, 
a  hole  ^^^^^^^  inch  under  size,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  ^ 
worn  reamer,  would  not  be  objectionable,  but  in  addition  to 
beinj^  small  the  hole  will  be  comparatively  rough.  These 
defects  may  be  overcome  by  hand-reaming  the  hole. 

35.  Ordinary   Hand   Reamer.  —  The    hand    reamed 
shown  in  Fi)^.  10  illustrates  one  form  of  this  class  of  t(X)l^* 
The  bodv  (r  is  finished  to  the  correct  standard  size  and  tl^^^ 
shank  is  made  of  such  size  that  it  will  act  as  a  guide  wh< 
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the  hole  lo  be  reamed  is  longer  ilian  the  fluted  part  /i.  A 
groove  f,  turned  about  one  diameter  from  the  lowirr  end, 
serves  as  a  stopping  place  for  the  wheel  while  grinding,  and 
beiow  this  the  diameter  is  about  y/g^  inch  smaller  than  at  a. 
From  the  point  ir  lo  if,  about  one  diameter,  the  reamer  is 
tapered  up  to  the  full  size,  and  from  if  up  it  is  parallel.  The 
Imnd  reamer  is  used,  as  its  name  implies,  only  by  hand. 
The  end  c  is  entered  into  the  hole  left  small  by  tlie  under- 
sized   machine   reamer  and  acts  as  a   guide,  and  the  taper 


|. 


Tom  c  lo  d  removes  the  stock,  while  the  parallel  part  a 
maintains  the  size.  The  small  amount  removed  insures  the 
durability  of  ihe  tool  and  the  smoothness  of  the  hole.  For 
cast  iron  and  brass  the  reamer  should  be  entered  and  twisted 
through  the  hole,  using  enough  pressure  to  force  it  through 
quickly.  Ill  the  case  of  cast  iron,  the  use  of  oil  will  give  a 
smoother  hole  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained.  For  wrought 
and  steel  it  should  be  well  oiled  with  lard  nil. 


3fl.  Step  t<eaiii«r, — The  reaming  of  taper  holes,  par- 
ticularly large  ones,  in  tough  and  hard  metals  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  using  the  step  reamer  illustrated  in  Fig.  30. 
The  small  end  a  of  this  reamer  is  made  the  size  of  the  small 


I 


end  of  the  hole  and  a  drill  of  corresponding  size  put  in  as  far 
3iJ  Ihc  hole  is  to  go,  when  the  step  reamer  is  started  in  and 
n  to  the  depth  required.     This  reamer  cuts  only  on  the 
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end  of  each  step,  as  at  h^  r,  etc.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
reamer  is  slightly  less  at  the  top  of  each  step  than  at  the 
lower  end;  as,  for  instance,  the  diameter  is  smaller  at  e  than 
it  is  at  d  in  order  that  the  tool  may  not  bind  in  the  hole. 
Clearance  is  also  given  the  cutting  edge  from/*  to  g.  This 
reamer  is  cut  with  four  flutes,  and,  therefore,  four  sets  of 
cutting  edges.  The  half-round  notches  //  are  cut  to  make  a 
stopping  place  for  the  wheel  while  grinding.  The  use  of 
this  reamer  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  a  number 
of  different  sized  drills  to  prepare  the  hole  for  reaming. 
After  the  step  reamer  has  removed  the  stock,  a  notched 
taper  reamer  is  run  in  to  remove  the  steps,  and  after  that  the 
finishing  reamer  smooths  the  hole.  Step  and  taper  reamers 
intended  for  use  in  the  lathe  or  by  hand  are  provided  with 
square  shanks,  but  when  made  for  use  in  drilling  or  boring 
machines  they  must  be  provided  with  taper  shanks. 

37.  Taper  Reafnlng*  —  Taper  holes  are  frequently 
hand-reamed  to  make  them  of  the  correct  size  and  smooth- 
ness. This  is  done  after  the  stock  is  removed  by  the  rough- 
ing and  finishing  reamers.  The  taper  hand  reamer,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  kept  in  a  box  or  tied  up  in  a  heavy 
paper  covering,  as  any  nick  or  dent  on  its  cutting  edges  will 
seriously  mar  the  hole.  The  taper  hand  reamer  must  be 
used  with  great  care.  It  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the 
hole,  well  oiled,  if  in  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  turned  with 
enough  pressure  to  insure  its  cutting  from  the  very  first,  as 
turning  a  taper  hand  reamer  in  a  hole  w-hen  it  does  not  cut 
will  soon  ruin  it. 

Valve  bushings,  which  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
parallel  internally,  are  often  reamed  with  undersized  ma- 
chine reamers  and  then  forced  into  place,  after  which  a  hand 
reamer  is  run  through  them  to  correct  their  defects. 

38.  Advantage  of  Vertical  KeanilnK. — All  ream- 
ing, whether  hand  or  machine,  is  better  if  done  in  a  vertical 
position.  This  is  so  because  the  weight  of  the  reamer 
tends  to  ream  downwards  and  so  either  carries  the  reamer 
out  of  line  or  tends  to  take  more  out  of  the  bottom  side  of 
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the  hole  when  the  hole  is  horizontal.  Also  any  chips  or 
cuttings  fall  out  of  the  vertical  hole,  but  in  the  horizontal 
hole  they  remain  between  the  teeth  of  the  reamer  and  often 
scratch  or  score  the  work. 

39.  Example  of  Vertical  Reaming:. — A  good  ex- 
ample of  vertical  hand  reaming  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  which 
shows  the  practice  of  a  prominent  engine  builder.  The 
pulleys  for  these  engines  are  first  put  upon  the  boring  mill 
and  turned  to  ^  inch  over  the  finished  size  and  the  hole 


Fig.  si. 


"^^i^^d  about  yV  ^^^^  small  and  hand-reamed  to  size,  after 

^^  ioh  the  wheel  is  put  on  a  mandrel  and  the  face  turned  true 

^^cl   to  size.     The  reaming  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

^^  wheel  is  placed  on  blocks,  as  shown,  and  the  reamer's 

^neink  h  is  passed  up  through   the  bore  and  hooked  to  the 

^^readed  rod  d.     A  split  bush  c  is  placed  around  the  shank  b 
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and  pushed  down  into  the  bore  to  act  as  a  guide.  A  double- 
end  wrench  is  placed  on  the  square  of  the  shank  at  c  and  two 
men  walk  around  the  wheel  to  turn  the  reamer.  The 
threaded  rod  d  passes  through  a  nut,  not  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  this  feeds  the  reamer  a  upwards  through  the  hole. 
Another  finishing  reamer  is  shown  at  f.  The  reamer  a  is 
shown  just  as  it  leaves  the  finished  hole. 

40.     Reamlnfi:  Holes  In  Line. — Holes  may  be  reamed 
in  line  in  the  following  manner:     The  holes  in  two  or  more 
castings  that  are  to  be  bolted  together  are  first  laid  out  as 
close  as  possible  to  their  correct  location  and  all  the  holes 
in  one  piece  are  drilled  and  reamed  to  size  and  the  corre- 
sponding holes  in  the  next  piece  are  drilled  about  \  inch 
smaller;  then  the  two  castings  are  clamped  together  in  their 
correct  position  and  a  reamer  the  same  size  as  the  reamed 
hole,   which  will  cut  only  on  its  end,   is  put   through  the 
reamed  part  of  the  hole  and  ratcheted  through  the  smaller 
hole,  thus  bringing  them  perfectly  in  line.     This  work  must 
often  be  done  in  very  contracted  or  limited  spaces,  and  for 
such  work  special  reamers,  called  rose  bits  or  rose  reamers, 
must  be  made. 


TAPPING. 

41.  General  ConHicleration  of  Tappln^i^. — Hole^ 
arc  threaded  in  three  ways:  First,  by  cutting  in  the  lathe- 
second,  by  usinji;  a  special  lapping  fixture  in  the  drillin 
nuichinc,  and,  third,  by  hand.  The  first  two  methods,  whic 
have  been  consiilered  elsewhere^  provide  their  own  means  i 
keeping  the  lap  square  with  the  work,  but  in  hand-tappin 
much  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

42.  Squaring  Tapped  HoleH. — Two  sorts  of  han 
taps  arc  in  common  use.  The  first.  Fig.  22  (a)^  is  mad- 
with  a  parallel  end  h  r  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  thread 
This  parallel  end  fits  the  hole  niadc^  by  the  tap  drill,  so  tha 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  user  i 
squarely  tappeil  hole  is  the  result. 
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The  other  sort.  Fig.  23  {d).  is  tapered  from  li  to  c,  con- 
sequently it  will  not  stand  square  with  the  hole.  To  tap  a 
hole  square,  the  tap  should  be  well  oiled,  placed  in  llie  hole. 


and  given  two  or  three  turns  with  a  double-ended  wrench. 

At  this  point  remove  the  wrench  and  apply  a  square  to  the 

Up  in  the  manner  shown  at  u.  Fig.  23.     Try  the  square  at 

the  next  flute  and  if  the  tap  shows  out    uf    square,   apply 

pressure  enough  sidewise  up- 

nn  it    with   the  wrench  while 

iiirning    to    bring    it    square 

wiili   the   surface.     Repeat 

ihese  trials  until  the  tap  is 
''>iind  to  be  square.  If  a 
'itjuare  is  not  at  hand,  a  wide 
"-inch  steel  rule  may  be  used 
'"Stead,  as  at  *,  Fig.  23.  The 
'•^P  shown  in  Fig.  22  ((?)  will 
^^  in  reasonably  straight,  but 
"*«  beginner  wil!  do  bciur 
"'^•"k     with    it    hy    usir.^,'     ilic 


-£*me 


precautions  as  with  the 


style. 

"    '*3.     TappInK  Jl(t.— The  tapping  jig  .shown   in  Fig.  24 

Sometimes  used.      It  consists  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel 

^nt  i„  the  form  shown  at  a.    Fig.    24   {«).     The    hoUom 

*Urfa<;e  i  c  is  planed  fiat  and  a  hole  d  the  size  of  the  tap 
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shank  is  drilled  square  tn  b  c.  A  plug  <■  is  turned  loftld 
and  the  hole  /  to  be  tapped.  To  use  this  tool  or  jig,  put 
the  plug  into  the  hole  (f  and  then  push  it  into/",  as  shown; 
clamp  the  jig  a  fast  at  the  pointy  and  see  that  the  plugf 


tits  easily  in  both  hules;  rtniove  the  plug  and  replace  it  with  ■'^ 
the  tap,  which  will  be  held  in  the  correct  position  to  tap  the  ^^  ^ 
hole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24  {b).  The  hole  </in  the  jig  maybe  =s>"e 
made  as  large  as  the  larg<.-st  tap  that  can  be  used  with  it,  and  -fc»  -^ 
bushings  made  to  tit  it  for  using  taps  having  smaller  shanks.  —  ^^5- 

-4-4.     Hroduclnfc  tSniootli  Threadx. — It  is  somelimes^s  ^s* 

desirable    to  tap    boles  witli    particularly  smooth    threads ■^^- 

Tbis  may  be  dime  by  first  tapping  the  hole  with  a  V-threacT-^  '^ 
tap  and  then  following  it  with   a  lap  having  the   UniteiE::^ 
States  standard  form  of  thread.     The  V-thread  tap  will  leav&s=' 
enough  material  so  that  the  United  States  standard  threat^ 
tap  will  perform  the  same  work  in  the  tapped  hole  that  ther 
hand  rcaini-r  d..cs  in  the  iilaiti  bnle. 

4S.  Numltcr  of  Tiipw  XwKCMHary.-'  Ordinary  holes  in 
ihiii  stoi-k  maybe  tapprd  in  i.ik- i)])eratLon  by  running  the 
taper  tap  clear  through  tbc  piece,  but  i£  the  hole  is  of  great 
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-^"^h,  or  of  hard  material,  a  second,  or  plug,  tap  must  be 
_^  .  <iown  to  relieve  the  long  cut  made  by  the  taper  tap.  By 
E    '""g  these  two  taps  alternately,  holes  may  be  tapped  to  any 

■  .     Pth  that  the  taps  will  reach.     Neither  the  taper  nor  the  plug 

■  l*S  will  thread  a  hole  clear  to  the  bottom,  so  when  this  is 
1  ^(^essary  a  third  tap,  called  a  bottoming  tap,  is  screwed 
I  'Par  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
■.^'''"g  this  tap,  as  the  end  teeth  are  easily  broken  by  the 
B^eavy  cut. 

40.  Pipe  Threads.  —  The  threads  nn  pipe  are  of  the 
V  type,  and  to  insure  tight  fits  the  threaded  parts  are  made 
tapering.  The  standard  taper  for  the  threaded  portion  of 
t>ipe  is  y',  inch  to  the  inch  or  J  inch  to  the  foot.  The  holes 
to  be  tapped  for  small  sizes  of  pipe  are  usually  drilled  to  the 
size  of  the  bottom  of  the  thread  at  the  small  end  of  the  tap, 
and  then  the  pipe  tap  run  down  to  the  proper  depth;  but 
for  the  large  work,  a  reamer  having  the  same  taper  as  the 
tap  is  run  in  to  take  out  some  of  the  stock.  This  reaming 
leaves  the  right  amount  of  stock  for  threading  and  saves 
^binnecessary  wear  on  the  tap. 


I 


WHEXCHES. 

47.     Double-Eod   Wrench.  —  The  wrenrhes  used  for 
turning  taps  and  hand  reamers  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
■".jf  forms.     Some  are  made  solid,  with  one  or  more  holes  for 
iifferent  sized  shanks,  but  the  best  wrenches  are  made  of 


the  form  shown  in  Fig.  25.  This  wrench  is  adjustable  to 
several  different  sizes  of  tap  squares.  The  length  of  the 
handles  of  different  wrenches  of  this  type  are  proportionate 
to  the  diameters  of  the  taps  on  which  they  may  be  safely 
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used.  Holes  must  frequently  be  tapped  in  spaces  where 
wrenches  of  this  type  cannot  be  turned  and  the  single-end 
wrench  must  be  substituted ;  but  where  practicable  an  ex- 
tension should  be  placed  on  the  tap  and  a  double-end  wrench 
used,  as  by  this  means  holes  can  be  tapped  more  nearly  true 
and  the  danger  of  breaking  the  tap  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

48.  Special  Double  Wrencli.  —  Special  forms  of 
wrenches  are  sometimes  made  for  special  work.  The  wrench 
shown  in  Fig.  26,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  boiler  shop, 
and,  sometimes,  in  the  machine  shop,  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  class  and  may  suggest  others  that  are 
suitable  for  other  special  operations.  The  tap  wrench  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  20  is  called  a  staybolt  tap  wrench  and  is  made 


a 


Fig.  26. 

of  ^-inch  round  steel  bent  to  the  form  shown.     The  square 
hole  a  is  provided  for  tlie  special  staybolt  tap  shown.     Two 
handles  c  and  d  are  formed   by  the  bends  shown,  and  ^y 
using  both  hands,  the  tap  may  be  given  a  continuous  rotary 
motion.      Whenever  jx^ssible,  these  taps  are  screwed  cli?^^ 
through  and  taken  out  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  scre'*'^' 
ing  them  back  again,  as  is  done  with  the  ordinary  hand  t^-P* 

49.     Sin«:l*^-l-"cl    Wrenches.  —  Single-end    wrench*^* 
are   made   both   open   and  chased;    that  is,  they  are  so  a.  ^ 
ranged  that  they  simply  enclose  three  sides  of  a  square  nu 
or  four  sides  of  a  hexagonal  nut,  or  are  so  made  that  ther  ^ 
entirely  surround  the  nut.      The  open-end    wrenches  hav 
certain  advantages  in  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  slippe 
over  the  end  of  the  bolt  or  nut;  they  are  made  both  wit 
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:  sides  of  the  jaws  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  handle  and 

h  the  sides  of  the  jaws  set  at  an  angle  to  the  center 

5  of  the  handle. 

<*or  some   purposes  the  straight  wrench  with  the  sides  of 

:  jaws  parallel  to  the  handle,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  27,  is 

table,  but  for  work  in  contracted 

.ces  it  is  best  to  give  a  wrench 

ended    for    hexagonal    heads  or 

:s  an  offset,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28. 

is  offset  should   be   15  degrees. 

e  manner  of  using   the  wrench 

illustrated  in  the   four  views  in 

r.  28.     In  Fig.  28  (a),  the  first  hold  is  shown,  the  wrench  a 

ng  placed  upon  the  nut  /,     In  this  case,   the  wrench 


PlO.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


^<31e  d  operates  between  the  obstructions  c  and  (/.     The 
-tich  is  first  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  28  {a)  and  the  handle 
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moved  to  the  left  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  28  (d). 
The  wrench  is  then  turned  over  and  placed  upon  the  nut  as 
shown  in  Fig.  28  (r),  when  it  may  be  given  another  move- 
ment, bringing  it  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  28  (d). 
This  will  have  advanced  the  nut  one-sixth  of  a  revolution 
in  two  moves,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  12  movements 
are  necessary  to  make  a  complete  revolution ;  as  there  are 
360  degrees  in  the  whole  circle,  it  is  evident  that  the  nut 
is  moved  30  degrees  at  each  stroke  of  the  wrench.  If  the 
wrench  were  made  straight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  it  could  not 
be  operated  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  28,  but  the  nut 
would  have  to  be  so  located  that  there  would  be  a  clear  space 
in  which  the  wrench  could  make  one-sixth  of  a  revolution. 

50.     The   open-end    wrench    is   especially   adapted    for 
screwing  on  nuts,  screwing  in  cap  bolts,  etc.,  but  for  oper- 
ating taps,  a  closed  or 
5|r^/''>I^^V ^     solid-end    wrench    sim- 

.LJ.JL _^4>— c ^^^^   ^^   thsLt   shown  in 

, Fig.     29     is     required. 

These    may    be    made 
^^^-  29  with    the    sides    of    the 

jaws  parallel  to  the  handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  or  they 
may  be  made  with  the  sides  offset,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2S. 
If  the  wrench  is  intended  for  a  square-end  tap,  the  offset 
should  be  one-half  of  45  degrees,  or  22J  degrees,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  This  will  enable  the  operator  to  ad- 
vance the  tap  only  ^  of  a  revolution  in  case  there  are 
obstructions  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
greater  fraction  of  a  turn  than  this. 


51.  Socket  Wrenclies. — The  most  common  form  o 
socket  wrench  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  30  ((7).  It  is  used  U^^^ 
turn  nuts  and  bolt  heads  set  in  recesses  below  the  surface== 
of  the  work,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  30  {/?).  These  wrenche 
are  made  with  either  square  or  hexagonal  sockets,  as  th 
work  may  require.  The  sockets  are  made  by  laying  out 
the  desired  form  on  the  t^nd,  drilling  one  or  more  holes  to 
remove  the  majority  of  the  stock,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
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remainder  of  the  stock, 
the  desired    form.      The 


wrent-h  chipping  out  some  of  the 
and  then  broaching  the  hole  to 
socket  wrenches  may  be  made 
with  the  sides  of  the  opening  in 
the  end  of  the  wrench  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  the  handle  b. 
Fig.  30  (a),  which  will  give  re- 
sults similar  to  that  shown  in 
the  open-end  wrench  in  Fig.  27, 
or  they  may  be  made  with  a 
15-degree  offset  for  hexagonal 
wrenches  and  22i  degrees  offset 
for  square  wrenches,  as  iiinstrated 
in  Figs.  28  and  29.  The  offset  is 
generally  not  as  important  in  the 
socket  wrench  as  in  the  solid-end  ■<>• 

or  open-end  wrench,   on   account  ''''■  ■"* 

of  the  fact  that  the  shank  c.  Fig.  30  (a),  of  the  wrench 
usually  made  long  enough  to  clear  all  obstructions. 


52.     Sucbet   BxtenMons   for  Wreachei 


-When  it 

;ary  to  tap  holes  in  contracted  spaces,  or  to 
screw  in  studs  or  bolts  in  such  locations,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  reach  the  work  by  means 
of  a  socket  extension  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  This  consists  simply  of  a  long  stem  a 
having  at  one  end  a  socket  c,  of  the  form  re- 
quired to  fit  the  work,  and  a  square  b  on  the  other 
end  intended  to  fit  any  ordinary  double-end  or 
single-end  wrench.  Usually  these  socket  exten- 
sions are  used  only  with  double-end  wrenches. 

53.  Ratchet  \%^r«neheB. — In  the  case  of 
practically  all  single-end  wrenches,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  wrench  and  replace  it  on  the 
nut  after  a  portion  of  a  revolution  has  been 
made.  As  there  are  a  great  many  places  where 
nothing  but  a  single-end  wrench  can  be  used, 
,ble  time  is  lost  in  this  changing  of 
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form  of  stock  and  die  that  has  many  advantages  is  shown  i 
Fig.  35  (a).  The  stock  a  has  an  oblong  opening  d  provide 
with  guides  for  holding  the  split  die  r,  which  is  closed  b 
a  setscrew.  The  form  of  these  dies  is  shown  in  Fig.  35  (b) — 
They  are  so  constructed  that  the  cutting  is  done  at  the 
points  y",  which  also  steady  the  dies  when  starting  o 
the  work.     Bolts  can  be  threaded  standard,  undersize,  o 

oversize  with  these  dies.     For  example,  a  No.    14  screw 

a  :i^-inch,  or  a  -j^^-inch  screw,  all  20  threads  per  inch,  coulc^ 


Pig.  85. 

be  fitted  with  one  pair  of  dies.     They  may  be  made  in  a 
size  and  should  be  tapped  with  an  oversize  tap  in  order 
provide   clearance.     These   dies   are    especially   adapted 
repair  work  where  the   variety   of  work  is  great   and   t 
quantity  small.     With  these  dies  several  cuts  must  be  take-* 
to  cut  a  full  thread.     A  pair  of  blank  dies  with   suitab 
notches  cut  in  them,  used  in  this  stock,  makes  an  excellei 
tap  wrench. 

57,     Die  Stock  2incl  Round  Dien. — Standard  work 
best  done  with  one  of  ihe  many  forms  of  round  dies,  one  -^ 
which  is  illustrated  in  Fiix.  •)<>  {(J),  (/'),  and  (c).     When  in  u  ^ 
the  (lie  is  held  in  a  die  slock,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  J> 
The  die  is  made  of  two  parts  a  and  ^,  Fig.  30  (a)  showif* 
the  two  parts  in   place,  Fig.  'M>   {/?)   the  die  with  one  pa.^^ 
removed,  the  latter  being   shown   detached   in  Fig.  30  (^)' 
This  die  can  be  adjusted  within  narrow  limits,  the  screw   ^^ 
beiiij^  made  with  a  tapered  head,  and  by  turning  it  in,  tb^ 
two  halves  are  forced  apart. 
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The  (lie  slock.  Fig,  37,  is  provided  witli  a  thumbscrew  that 
gr  i  ps  the  die  when  in  place.     The  lower  part  c,  Fig.  3fi  [d),  of 


•  <3  ie  is  bored  out  to  the  exact  size  of  the  rod  to  be  threaded 
and  forms  a  guide  for  the  die  in  starting.  These  dies  require 
sonie     pressure  to  start  them,  but  once  started   they  cut   a 


.  "  thread  at  one  operation.  The  large  sizes  are  made  with 
^'^'"ted  chasers  that  are  adjustable  for  wear  and  if  broken 
y   easily  be  replaced. 


PIPEWORK. 

.  "f4.  General  Coaslderatlon. — Pipework  enters  largely 
*^<i  some  branches  of  machine  work,  and  a  few  of  the  prin- 
Pal  toftls  used  in  this  connection  will  be  illustrated  and 

^^Tibed.      Pipe  is  made  in   lengths  of  from  15  to  30  feet. 

Iis  threaded  on  both  ends  at  the  pipe  mill  and  a  sleeve 
^^ewed  on  one  end.     Large  pipe  has  a  ring  screwed  on  the 
"■-ber  end   to   protect   the   threads   during   shipment    and 
''^iiilling. 
: 


5fl.     CuttliiK   Pipe.  —  Many  different    lengths  nf  pipe 
!   '""e  required,  so  the  full-length  pieces  are  cut  ofl   to   the 
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required  length.  Large  pipe  is  generally  cut  into  the  proper 
length  in  a  pipe-cutting  machine  by  a  cutting-off  tool,  in  the 
same  manner  that  stock  is  cut  off  in  the  lathe  and  afterwards 
is  threaded  in  the  same  machine.  Some  pipe  machines  are 
driven  by  hand,  others  by  power.  A  great  deal  of  small 
pipe  is  cut  with  a  pipe  cutter,  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  bodyr 
of  this  tool  carries  a  slide  e  operated  by  the  screw  on  the 
handle  /.  Three  hardened-steel  cutting  wheels  a^  b^  d  are 
set  in  the  frame  and  slide.     The  slide  e  is  drawn  back  bv 


Fig.  88. 

means  of  the  screw  to  allow  the  pipe  to  go  in  between  the 
cutters,  which  are  then  forced  into  the  pipe  by  turning 
the  handle,  and  at  the  same  time  rotating  the  tool  around 
the  pipe.  Other  cutters  of  this  sort  are  made  that  have  but 
one  cutting  wliecl,  which  is  in  the  slide.  A  hack  saw  makes 
a  good  pipe  cutter,  if  used  carefully,  and  by  using  blades 
having  25  teeth  per  inch  there  is  little  danger  of  breakajje. 
Thin  brass  and  copper  tubing  can  be  cut  easier  by  this 
means  than  by  any  other. 

60.  Threading  Pipe.  —  When  the  pipe  is  cut  to  tl>^ 
correct  length,  it  must  be  threaded.  This  is  done,  as  h*3-- 
been  said,  in  power-driven  machines  fc^r  the  large  sizes,  bi-"*^ 
most  of  the  small  pipe  threading  is  done  by  hand  with  ot^*- 
of  the  various  forms  of  pipe  dies. 

Bl,  Pipe  Stock. — The  ordinary  pipe  stock  is  shown  "5- 
Fig.  I3iK  This  stink  has  a  body  d  into  which  handles  b^ 
are  screwed  at  each  end.  It  has  a  scjuare  recess  ^/,  Fig.  30  (c^  - 
in  the  toj)  to  hold  the  die  a^  Fig.  30  {ix).  A  cover  ^' 
Fijj:.  oO  (//),  slides  over  the  die  to  hold  it  in  place.  IV  "^ 
threadini^  the  lari;er  sizes  of  pipt\  the  stock  is  threaded  i^'  '^ 
ternally  and  the  bushing  t\  Fig.  ;J0  (</),  is  screwed  into  i  "^ 
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The  thread  is  11^  per  iticli  fur  sizes  up  to  and  including 
inches,  and  above  that  8  per  inch,  to  correspond  to  the 
standard  pipe  threads.  A  bushing,  ur  thimble,  /r  having  a 
hole  through  it  of  the  size  of  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
pipe  is  placed  in  the  bushing  e  and  the  whole  slid  over  the 
end  of  the  pipe  so  that  the  rutting  edges  of  the  die  rest  on 
the  end  of  the  pipe.     The  bushing  e  is  made  fast  to  the  pipe 


•*>*  a  sctscrew_/"  and^'  and  the  stuck  given  a  few  turns  to 
start  the  die  on  the  pipe,  the  screw  thread  in  the  stock  act- 
'"K  the  same  as  the  leadscrew  in  a  lathe.  As  soon  as  the  die 
a  good  start,  the  setscrew  holding  the  feeding  screw 
■"^y  be  liKJsened  and  the  work  finished  without  it.  The 
^"•aU  sizes  of  pipe  are  threaded  in  the  same  manner,  but 
^  <lic  stock  is  made  without  the  feed  or  leadscrew. 

.  ^^.     The  Armstrong  pipe  die  is  an  adjustable  die  made 
"*  l»o  parts.     The  slock  is  provided  with  the  usual  handles 
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for  turning  and  the  thimble  for  guiding  the  dies  on  the 
This  tool  is  made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  40.     The  < 
are  held  in  the  stock  b  by  means  of  the  clamp  screws 
are  adjusted  to  cut  larger  or  smaller  than  the  standai 


^^^ 


[ 


Fig.  40. 

the  adjusting  screws  d.     Lines  s  are  cut  in  the  stoc 
corresponding  lines  s'  are  placed  on  each  die,  so  that 
these  lines  coincide  the  dies  are  set  to  cut  pipe  to  the  s 
ard  size.     These  dies  are  more  easily  sharpened  tha 
the  solid  ones,  which  makes  them  decidedly  superior. 


PIPE  VISES   ANO    ^WRRNCHBS. 

63.    General  Connlderatlon. — Pipe,  being  round 
not  be  screwed  together  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  wrei 


Fk;.   M, 


and   bfiiij^   hollow   it    cannot    br   held  in    the   ordinary 
without  being  crushed.      For  cutting,  threading,  or  h 
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fitti  ngs  screwed  on.  pipe  may  be  held  in  a  pipe  vise  or  in 
a**  c»rdiQary  vise  having  clamps  made  in  the  form  shown  in 
I^ig.  41-  The  holes  u  in  this  clamp  are  made  to  fit  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  pipe  and  have  teeth  cut  in  them  to  pre- 
vent  the  work  from  slippiog.  They  are  held  together  by 
the  spring  i^.  For  putting  polished  pipe  together,  some 
form  of  clamp  or  wrench  having  smooth  jaws  must  be  used. 

<i-i.  Pipe  Tonss. — Ordinary  iron  pipe  is  screwed  to- 
Bet  her  with  wrenches  of  various  forms.  The  principal  forms 
useti  are  shown  in  the  following  illustrations :  Fig.  42  shows 
'^e    most  common  forms  commonly  called  pipe  tongs,  and  one 


'*^  must  be  provided  for  each  separate  size  of  pipe.     This 

general  style  is  also  made  with  the  jaw  a  adjustable  and 

'*'*trolled  by  a  screw  so  as  to  adapt  one  pair   of   tongs   to 

^^ral  sizes  of  pipe. 

*^he  chain   tongs  shown  in  Fig.  W  are  especially  adapted 

^*ork  on  large  pipe.      The  handle  e  has  two  steel   jaws  a 

I  both  sides.     A  chain  b  made  fast  to  the  bolt  c  per- 


"lit 


both  sides  of  the  Jaws  to  be  used.     Wrenches  of  this 


Fio.  4S. 

^t*e  are  made  of  various  sizes  for  use  on  all  sizes  of  pipe. 
^^in  tongs  are  the  most  rapid  and  economical  tools  of  their 
'*^d  for  medium  and  large  work. 

Pipe  Wrenches. — The  StJIlson  pipe  wrench  illus- 
1  Fig.  4i  is  an  adjustable  wrench.     It  has  a  movable 


I 
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jaw  ((  innved  by  llie  milled  mit  h  anil  may  he  used  on  a  vs 
riety  of  sizes.     It  is  made  particularly  for  pipework,  but  fine 


many  other  usefiil  applications.     Alligator  wrenches  hav 
a  V-shajied  <ii)e:iing  in  one  end,  y>r  in  the  smaller  sizes  i 


both  ends.      One  side  of  this  opening  is  left  smooth  and  tt" 
Other  has  teeth  cut  across  it  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  4.  - 


These  wrenrhfs  ^'ip  all  nnuKl  ulij.-cts  an<i  are  often  used  to 
grip  pi]ii-  iti  places  when;  the  oilier  forms  of  wrenches  c»l 
get  no  hold  at  all. 
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^^  wedge-shape  piece  of  steel,  as  b.  Fig.  46,  having  teeth 
t  on  it  similar  to  those  on  the  jaw  of  an  alligator  wrench, 
n^^-  y  be  made  for  any  size  of  monkey  wrench.  The  jaw  may 
tx=  made  in  the  form  of  a  fork,  the  two  arms  of  which  reach 
past  the  bar  of  the  wrench  and  have  a  hole  through  their 
erids  so  thatasplit  pin  can  he  put  through  them  to  keep  the 
ja-w-     from  falling  from  its  place  on  the  bar. 

P'ig.  4'!  ((J)  shows  a  monkeywrench  a  having  a  manufac- 
'*^'t"^d  jaw  *on  its  bar.  This  jaw  differs  from  the  shop-made 
ja'^  in  having  only  one  arm,  which  is  bent  at  right  angles  to 
P^-ss  over  or  around  the  back  of  the  bar,  as  shown  at  c.  A 
th  u  mbscrew  d  is  used  in  this  jaw,  instead  of  the  pin,  to  hold 
i*^    *=>r>  the  bar. 

^ig.  4S  {^)  shows  a  simple  attachment  for  adapting  a 
"Monkeywrench  to  pipework.  This  consists  of  a  nurled  and 
"^-•~<iened  cylinder,  or  roller  c,  having  a  wire  handle  f  for 
con  venience  in  pulling  it  in  place.  It  is  placed  between  the 
'"^'"^t^ch  jaw  and  the  pipe,  or  other  round  piece,  as  shown 
^^  S'-  A  piece  of  ]0-inch  or  12-inch  round  file  about  1  or 
4"  i  nches  long  may  be  used  instead  of  this  attachment, 

^*^.     Use  of  Rope  as  Pipe  Wrench. — A  rope  may  be 

Sed  in  place  of  a  pipe  wrench,  if  a  suitable  wrench  or  tongs 

'^tjjl   available.     The  manner  of  making  and  using  such  a 


*^vice  is  shown  in  Fig.  47-     The  rope  is  first  doubled,  as 

*^'»wn  at  a,  and  given  enough  turns  round  the  pipe  to  insure 

A  bar  or  even  a  piece  of  wood  b  is  thrust  through 
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the  double  end  of  the  rope  a  and  the  two  loose  ends  of  tl 
rope  are  brought  together  and  held,  as  shown  at  c,  Enou| 
strain  is  put  on  c  to  prevent  slipping  and  the  pipe  is  turn 
by  the  bar  b^  the  same  as  with  any  pipe  wrench.  The  wor 
man  may  walk  clear  around  the  pipe,  or  by  slacking  off  < 
both  the  bar  and  the  rope  ends,  he  may  rotate  the  ro 
backwards  to  get  a  new  hold. 


HAND  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

67.  General  Consideration  of  Drilling  Ratcbel 

Ratchet  drilling  is  the  slowest  method  of  drilling  holes  a: 
should  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  work  can  be  done  by  any 
the  machine  processes,  such  as  the  drill  press,  portal 
drills,  and  pneumatic  drilling  machine,  but  there  are  plac 
where  none  of  these  can  be  used  or  are  available  and 
which  cases  the  ratchet  must  be  used. 

Ratchets  are  generally  made  single  acting;  that  is,  t 
drill  only  cuts  during  the  forward  stroke  of  the  handle;  b 
some  of  the  improved  ratchets  are  made  to  give  a  forwa 
rotary  motion  to  the  drill  or  cutter  during  both  strokt 
Ratchets  are  made  to  use  both  square-  and  taper-shai 
drills. 

The  taper-shank  twist  drill  is  the  best  tool,  but  it  oft' 
happens  that  odd  sizes  are  needed  hy  men  out  on  reps 
work  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  proper  size  twist  dr 
and  a  square-shank  flat  drill  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmi 
or  by  the  man  himself,  or  a  flat  drill  that  he  may  have  m 
be  made  into  the  re(iuired  size  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
grinding  or  dressinj^. 

68.  U»e  of  DrlllliiMr  Ratchet. — The  ratchet  is  us 
for  drilling  in  the  following  manner:  The  hole  to  be  drill 
is  laid  out  in  the  usual  manntr  and  the  center  punche 
Means  must  be  provi(U*(l  to  force  the  drill  into  the  materi; 
which  is  usually  done  by  providing  some  sort  of  brace,  or, 
it  is  commonly  called  in  the  shop,  an  old  inan^  or  a  drillii 
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crowr  that  will  serve  to  support  the  ratchet  anij  drill  ia  the 
correct  position  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  drill  to  be 
forced    into  the  work  by  the  feed-screw. 

The  brace,  drilling  crow,  or  old  man  is  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  from  a  piece  of  flat  iron  or  steel  bent  to  the 
proper   form  to  the  well-designed  adjustable  one  shown  in 


Fig-  48.  This  consists  of  a  base  a  having  an  upright  i 
carrying  ^^  adjustable  arm  c  that  is  held  by  the  binding 
sere  Mr  ^ 

T^he  base  is  made  fast  to  the  work  *■  by  means  of  a  bolt/ 

otclanipy^  as  shown.     The  arm  c,  which  has  a  number  of 

center  holes  in  its  lower  face,  is  set  to  such  a  height  that 

t'ls  ratchet  i  and  drill  g  will  go  under  it.     The  drill  is  set 

square  with  the  work,   or   it    may  be  set  to  lean  slightly 

^'*y  from  the   upright,  as  the    pressure   upwards   on  the 

,        arm  f  will  spring  the  upright  b  back  and  so  draw  the  drill 

aWt  perpendicular.     The  drill  is  rotated  by  means  of  the 

:        handle  h  and  is  fed  into  the  work  by  means  of  the  sleeve  R. 
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69.  Special  Ratchets. — Ratchets  for  repair  work  and 
for  use  in  contracted  spaces  are  often  made  very  short  and 
have  square  holes  in  their  spindles  so  as  to  use  very  short 
square-shank  drills.  They  are  also  used  in  erecting  machin- 
ery to  ream  holes  in  line. 

70.  Crank-Drlven  Portable  Drill. — The  crank  drill 
is   a   better   tool    than    the   ratchet,   where   there  is  room 
enough  to  use  it.     This  form  of  drilling  machine  is  clamped 
to  the  work  and  is  operated  by  a  crank  that  gives  a  continu- 
ous motion  to  the  drill.     The  feed  is  operated  by  one  hand 
and    the   crank   is   turned   by   the   other.      These   drilling 
machines  will  work  at  any  angle  and  form  a  very  useful  tool 
for  heavy  work. 

71.  Scotcli  Drill. — A  Scotch  drill  is  a  name  given  to  - 
drilling  device  formed  very  much  like  an  ordinary  carpe 
ter's  brace.  It  is  usually  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  ste^ 
or  iron  so  that  it  will  form  the  necessary  crank,  providi 
one  end  of  it  with  a  suitable  socket  for  the  drill,  which  may 
either  square-  or  taper-shanked.  The  other  end  is  provid^:^ 
with  a  pointed  center  that  may  be  fed  out  by  means  of 
screw,  thus  giving  the  feed  to  the  drill.  The  crank  is  rotat  ^ 
like  an  ordinary  carpenter's  brace,  the  device  being  held 
place  by  a  knee  or  other  suitable  clamping  device.  Sonr"*^ 
times  the  Scotch  drill  is  made  with  two  cranks  arrangr  * 
like  a  ship  auger,  so  that  both  hands  may  be  used  at  the  sa 
time,  but  usually  only  one  hand  is  employed,  as  the  othei 
required  to  operate  the  feed-nut. 


72.     Breast  Drill. — The  breast  drill  is  so  named  fn 
the  fact  that  it  is  provided  with  a  suitable  guard  that  n^  ^ 
be  placed  against  the  breast  while  drilling,  the  feed  bei ^-^ 
obtained  by  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  drill  by  tl^^ 
body.     The  drill  is  usually  operated  by  means  of  a  crank  o^ 
the  side  of  the  breast  drill,    which   is  geared  to  the  dri/' 
spindle  by  bevel  gears.     This  style  of  drill  is  very  largely 
used  for  drilling  small  holes  for  attaching  name  plates,  and 
for  similar  light  work. 
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FITTING   KEYS. 


HECT ANGULAR   KEYS. 

73<     Pitting   RectantEular  Key». — Keys  of  a  square 

or  rectangular  cross-secLion  are  generally  planed  or  milled  a 
little  larger  than  the  size  of  the  key  seals  they  are  to  fill, 
and  are  then  filed  to  fit.  If  the  key  is  Lo  fit  top  and  hot- 
lora.  it  should  be  filed  true  to  a  surface  plate  and  made  of 
_  audi  width   as   to   fill  sidewise  the  key  seats  in  both  shaft 

■  and  wheel.     The   corners   should   be   slightly  rounded,  as 

■  well  as  the  ends.      The  shaft  is  now  put  into  the  bore  with 
W       the  key  seats  in  line.      Red  or  black  marking  should  be  put 

on  the  surfaces  of  the  key  seat  and  the  key  driven  in  lightly 
and  taken  out  and  filed  where  it  shows  bearing  marks. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  the  key  too  tightly  at 
'^'"st,  as  it  is  easily  sprung  lo  conform  to  the  inequalities  of 
*he  hole,  and  will  show  a  greater  bearing  than  it  should. 
*^are  must  be  taken  not  to  drive  the  key  in  dry,  as  it  will 
'*'*'"^ly  cut.  The  marking  applied  lo  the  seat  is  sufficient  at 
"•"^t,  and  later  the  marking  material  may  be  put  on  the  key, 
^H^rc  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  marker  and  lubricant. 
"y  repeated  trials,  the  key  is  brought  to  fit  the  seat  per- 
*ct|y  and  then  may  be  driven  home  without  danger  of 
^"'■iwing  the  work  out  of  true. 

^-  well-fitted  hub  and  shaft  may  be  forced  considerably 
^^t^  of  true  by  driving  a  key  that  is  tight  only  on  one  end, 
'**!  poorly  filled  wheels  and  shafts  may  be  made  to  run  rea- 
^^afaly  true  by  using  care  in  fitting  the  keys  and  trying 
"^  work  ori  lathe  centers  as  it  progresses.  If  means  are 
^"^  al  hand  for  machining  keys,  as  is  often  the  case  on  re- 
P^'r  work,  a  wooden  pattern  is  first  made  and  the  key  forged 
^'>ti!e  large,  after  which  the  scale  may  be  ground  off  on  an 

|':ii\ery  wheel  or  grindstone  and  the  key  filed  to  fit. 
74.     Provision    for    n'ltlid rawing    Keys.  —  Keys 
l^t  can  be  driven  out  by  putting  a  set  in  the  opposite  end 
oi  the  key  seat  are  not  provided  with  heads,  but  if  the  seat 
. 
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is  so  located  that  only  one  end  is  accessible,  that  end  mu 
be  provided  with  a  head,  as  shown  at  ^,  Fig.  49,  for  the  pu 

pose  of   withdrawing  tl 
keys.      A    pinch    bar, 
wedge,    is    used    betwe 
the  head  a  and  the  hub 
back  this  key  out. 

Fig  49 

For  convenience  in  fi 
ting,  large  keys  are  sometimes  made  with  an  extension  hes 
3  or  4  feet  long,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50.     While  backing  ol 


I  ^  >ir '  ...y'^'iii ... jiP^'^  >'r.i 


Fig.  80. 


such  a  key  it  should  be  supported  by  holding  a  sledge  und 
the  head  at  the  point  rt,  while  blows  are  being  stru 
against  the  face  b. 


IfS.  Taper  of  Keys. — When  keys  are  made  with 
taper,  the  taper  is  generally  furnished  by  the  drawing  roo 
but  in  some  shops  the  workman  is  left  to  determine  this 
himself;  in  common  practice,  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  i  '\nz\i  per  foot 
found  sufficient. 


«z=k 
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KEYS  HAVING  CURVED  SECTION. 

76.     Round  Keys. — Sometimes  a  cylindrical  or  tape:x^^^" 
pin  is  used  as  a  key.      In  this  case  a  hole  is  drilled  one-h» -^^  ^^ 
in  the  shaft  and  one-half  in  the  hub;  and  if  the  key  is  to     ^^^ 
tapered,  the  hole  is  reamed  to  the  proper  taper.     A  key^     ^^ 
then  turned  up  to  fit  the  hole,  and  fitted  by  filing  in  t^^ 
lathe,  after  which  it  is  driven  home.     For  very  small  woi'^ 
where  there  is  not  much  strain  on  the  parts,  this  style  of 
key  may  do  very  well.     Tt  is  used  very  generally  to  fasten 
the  hand  wheels  of  globe  valves  to  the  stems.     For  large 
work,  and  especially  where  there  is  not  a  good  fit  between 
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r»^       huh  und  the  shaft,  su(;h  a  key  should  never  be  used,  as  it 
a^     a  tendency  to  burst  the  hub. 

^^  7,  Woodruff  Keyi*. — These  keys  are  made  by  cutting 
^  *lisk  from  a  piece  of  cold-rolled  stock  and  tlicii  splitting  it 
"*-*:>    two   pieces   along  its  _ 

l>a.»-»eter.  The  keys  thus 
^tX'r^icd  are  of  the  form 
*hc»-«rn  in  Fig.  51.  Tiie 
^^y  seat  in  the  shaft  is 
"***3e  by  sinking  a  milling 
'^"^tcr  ot  a  diameter  ciir- 
''^*P*onding  to  the  curve  on  the  key  into  the  shaft  to  such  a 
'^*=r*t:h  that  the  proper  amount  of  the  key  will  be  left  out  of 
'^'^  shaft.  The  key  is  driven  into  the  shaft,  and  the  wheel, 
'^'*>«::h  has  previously  been  key-seated  with  a  seat  whose 
'^^f>t;h  is  one-half  its  width,  is  driven  lightly  on  the  shaft. 
*'**!,  if  the  work  has  been  correctly  done,  the  key  has  only 
'^'^  V>c  slightly  filed  to  let  the  wheel  into  its  place.  This  key 
7**^-rs  sidewise  and  should  just  fill  the  top  and  bottom.  It 
short  key  and  when  a  greater  length  is  required,  two  or 
"e  are  put  in  line. 


BROACHING  OR  DRIFTING, 
^^'ft.  General  Cun»lderatloit. — Broaching  or  drifting 
^  lie  process  of  forming  holes  by  forcing  a  cutter  of  the 
*^«^t  form  required  through  holes  previously  drilled.  In 
t»roaching  operations,  the  greatest  amount  of  stock  pos- 
'«  must  be  removed  by  drilling,  and  if  much  remains 
for  the  broaching  tools  they  should  be  so 
designed  that  each  tool  will  be  given  an 
equal  amount  of  material  to  lake  out. 

79.     Simple    Square    Broach The 

form  of  broach  depends  largely  on  the  nature 

and  quantity  of  the  work  to  be  done.     If 

only  a  small  amount  of  work  is  to  he  done, 

liroach  must  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible.     In  this  case, 
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most  of  the  work  is  thrown  on  the  drills  or  other  meat 

used  for  roughing  out  the  hole  and  the  broach  depended  c 

only  for  finishing  the  hole. 

The  simplest  form  of  broaching  is  illustrated  in  making 

socket  to  fit  a  ^-inch  square  in  a  tap  socket  or  a  chuck  sere 

wrench.  The  square  may  be  laid  oi 
on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  round  stock,  s 
in  Fig.  52.  A  ^-inch  circle  a  is  fir 
drawn  from  the  center  mark  ^and  \.\ 
square  c  is  laid  off.  Four  ^-inch  holes 
are  now  drilled  \  inch  deeper  than  tl 


PlO.  63. 

hole  is  to  be  and   just    touching  the  lines  of   the   squax 
The   .V-inch   hole   is  next  drilled,  which   leaves  the  hole 
shown  in  Fig.  53  (a^.     A  square  piece  of  steel,  having  t 
proper  temper,  may  now  be  driven  easily  to  the  bottom 
the  hole.     Fig.  515  (/^)  shows  this  form  of  broach;   it  tap^ 
a  little  from  the  cutting  edge  c  to/". 

80«     Une  of  Several  Hronctien  in  a  Set. — In  caS 

where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  any  given  class 
work  to  be  done,  it  is  best  to  use  several  broaches  followiJ 
one  another,  each  removing  a  portion  of  the  stock.     In  t 
case  illustrated  in  Figs.  52  and  53,  the  greater  part  of  t\ 
metal  at  the  corners  was  removed  by  drilling  small  holes,  aT 
in  some  cases  some  additional  metal  was  chipped  out. 
there  is  much  of  this  work  to  be  done,  all  the  metal  in  tl 
corners   may  be  removed  by   i)assing  a  series  of  broach^ 
through  the  work.      Tn   Fig.  54  the  forms  of  four  broachc 
for   squaring   a    A-inch    round    hole    that    extends  throug 
the  piece  are  shown  at  ^,  /,  g^  and  //.     All  the  broache 
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sh*3uld  be  provided  with  several  cutting  edges,  as  shown 
I  between  li  and  c,  and  a  guide  pin,  as  shown  at  ab.  in  the 
|p>I>«r  part  of  Fig.  64,  which  represents  the  finishing  broach. 

r  S  1  .  The  pieces  of  steel  to  form  the  set  are  first  centered 
ancj  milled  to  the  size  of  the  square,  after  which  the  guide 
fr'>m  rt  to  i  is  turned  to  the  size  of  the  largest  hole  that  can 
be   drilled  inside  the  square,  which  is,  in  this  case,  J  inch. 


'•^^  toothed  part  from  b  to  c  is  cut  either  by  milling  or 

P'^ning,  or  the  teeth  may  be  cut  in  the  lathe  and  afterwards 
**^Ved  off  for  clearance  by   hand.     The  size  from  c  \.o  d 

*n<^«jld  be  made  slightly  smaller  than  the  toothed  part,  so 

'°^-«  it  will  easily  pass  through  the  hole. 

*^ht;  various  broaches  of  the  set  are  made  of  such  form  that 
*-^li  takes  out  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  stock.  The 
'^-^ach  marked  e  is  driven  through  first  and  is  followed  in 
'^cession  byy,  jf,  and  h,  which  finishes  the  hole  to  size. 

^^2.  In  a  new  broach  the  teeth  from  b  to  c  are  all  of  the 
*^ne  size,  so  that  only  the  leading  teeth  cut  and  those 
*~»ind  simply  steady  the  broach.  As  the  front  teeth  be-  ' 
*^e  dull,  they  are  ground  on  the  front  or  flat  face,  and 
*-*s  are  reduced  in  size  so  that  the  other  teeth  farther  back 
.      *-*  si  be  depended  on  to  do  the  finishing. 

In  preparing   the   blanks   for  the    broaches   shown,   the 

^ners  in  the  broaches  e,  f,  and  g  can  be  turned  ofif  in  the 

•^tbe,  and  if  desired  both  the  cylindrical  and  the  flat  surfaces 
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can  be  finished  by  grinding  after  hardening.     The  broach< 
described  are  intended  to  be  driven  by  a  hammer,  but  the; 
may  be  forced  through  by  a  power  or  hydraulic  press. 

83.     Broaching      Key  virays.  —  Keyways      may     b 
broached  more  quickly  and   accurately  than  they    can 
chipped   by  hand.     In    some    cases    quite   large  and  Ion 
keyways  are  formed  in  this  way,  the  broaches  being  drivei 
by  means  of  sledges. 

The  necessary  tools  for  broaching  keyways  are  shown  i 
Fig.  55.     First  there  must  be  a  plug.  Fig.  55  (a),  turned  t- 
the  proper  diameter  c  d  so  that  it  just  fits  the  bore  of  th 
hub,  and   it  must  be  of   sufficient  length  to  pa.ss  entircL 


a 


e      \ 
cl i Id 


(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  55. 


n 


i  - 


(c) 


through  the  hub.     The  plug  is  provided  with  a  collar  c  wlv 
prevents  it  from  passing  too  far  into  the  hub.      A  slot 
k(^yway  havin,L(  the  same  taper  as  the  required  key  way  in 
hub  is  cut  in  tlie  plug,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  a 


*2h 
or 
lie 
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lie  cutting  in  the  hub  is  done  by  the  tool  shown  in 
I  05  (c).  The  cutting  edge  is  at  _/',  and  the  thickness  gj 
It  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  narrow  end  of  tiie  slot  b  d. 
Order  to  make  the  broach  cut,  liners  are  placed  in  the 
Uve  behind  the  broach;  one  of  these  liners  is  shown  at 
!  66  {by  The  liners  are  made  of  sheet  metal,  and,  if  the 
way  is  a  large  one,  after  several  thin  liners  are  in  place 
)r  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  one  thick  one,  after 
ch  the  thin  ones  may  be  replaced  one  by  one,  as  the  suc- 
live  cuts  are  taken.  This  method  of  employing  some 
ik  liners  reduces  the  number  of  joints  that  can  be  com- 

rid  as  the  broach  is  being  driven  and  so  makes  the  work 
uniform. 
Ihe  broach  is  provided  with  a  guide  ^i  which  enters  the 
tfirst,  and  the  portion  g  h  must  be  at  least  equal  in  length 
(k  slot  a  b.  so  that  the  broach  can  be  driven  clear  through. 
tfaceyi  of  the  broach  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
t  to  be  cut.  The  broach,  if  very  large,  may  be  made  of 
Siine  steel  and  provided  with  an  inserted  blade  or  cutter 
£  The  cutting  edge  of  a  broach  should  be  hardened  to 
jown  or  dark-straw  color. 

<At  Machine  Broaching. — Broaches  for  large  holes, 
fcr  large  numbers  of  simitar  holes,  such  as  are  met  with 
lanufacturing,  are  forced  through  the  work  by  power- 
(en  machines  or  hydrostatic  presses  that  support  the  work 


^ 

> 

■^ 

> 

bIso  guide  the  tool.  Broaches  used  in  these  machines 
esigned  with  special  reference  to  the  form  of  the  hole 
!'  ihe  quantity  of  stock  to  be  removed,  and  a  dozen 
jJKhes  may  be  made  to  work  out  a  single  form  of  hole, 
hone  taking  a  light  cut. 
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Broaches  for  the  machine  work  may  be  made,  as  shown  "»-" 
Fig.  66,  with  a  countersunk  center  In  the  head  and  a  cc^  '^■ 
responding  external  center  on  the  point.  The  No.  1,  *:3i 
smaller,  broach  of  a  set  is  forced  downwards  as  far  as  it  w  ^£W 
go,  and  then  the  No.  3  is  placed  on  it,  with  its  point  in  tt^^e 
reamed  center  to  gnide  it ;  this  one,  also,  is  forced  dow^d- 
wards,  driving  the  first  one  through.  This  is  repeated  ant—  i' 
all  the  broaches  have  been  driven  through  the  hole,  E^  n 
some  cases,  a  single  broach  is  forced  through  by  hydraul  Mc 
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pressure  and  made  to  finish  a  hole  in  one  operation.  Fig.  ^"^ 
shows  a  broach  and  broached  piece.  The  broach  in  thi  >  ^ 
case  has  rounded  corners,  which  illustrates  a  practice  ths»-  "* 
should  be  followed  wherever  practicable,  as  teeth  of  this  for  ■r'^^ 
are  much  less  liable  to  break  than  those  of  square-corner*^  ^^ 
broaches.  The  notches  a  alli)w  the  broach  to  be  start *5*^ 
without  taking  the  whole  cnt,  and  when  it  has  entered  f  i*-  ^ 
enough  to  have  sufficient  supjKjrt  to  steady  it,  the  who*  * 
teeth  b  commence  cutting  and  finish  the  work. 

SS.  AniEle  «>f  llrnach  Teeth. — The  teeth  on  broacU  *==  * 
are  sometimes  cut  diagonally  across  the  sides,  but  these  €\^ 
not  cut  as  easily  as  those  cut  square  across,  and  they  a1  ^*^ 
have  a  tendency  to  force  the  broach  to  one  side  or  to  avA^^ 
it  take  a  spiral  ri>urse,  thus  causing  some  of  the  teeth  on  1 1'*^ 
comers  to  gfuge  in.  For  this  reason,  the  teeth  are  genera"*' 
made  straight  across. 

86.  Lubrication  of  Broaches.  —  For  cutting  must 
metals,  bra;ichi!S  require  an  abundant  supply  of  lard  oil.  In 
broaching  keyways  in  cast  inm,  oil  is  not  required  .so  much 
for  liie  cutting  operation,  but  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
broach  should  be  well  lubricated. 
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LAYING   OUT. 

INTRODL^CTORV. 

87.  Dennltlon. — Laying  tiut  is  the  process  of  placing 
uch  lines  on  castings,  forgings,  or  partially  finished  surfaces 
^  will  designate  the  exact  location  and  nature  of  the  opera- 
ions  specified  in  the  drawing. 

8$.  iieneral  Consideration.' — In  many  ca^es,  one  or 
raore  men  are  regularly  empluyed  in  laying  out  work. 
Jccasionaliy,  the  same  men  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
>speeting  or  testing  finished  »t  partly  finished  work.  The 
bject  of  inspecting  when  partly  finished  is  to  prevent 
Iditional  work  should  the  first  operation  be  defective  to 
degree  that  calls  for  the  rejection  of  the  piece.  One  great 
Vantage  of  having  the  work  laid  out  by  an  Expert  who 
s  the  drawing  of  the  finished  piece  before  him  is  that  he 
*y  determine,  before  any  work  is  done,  whether  the  for- 
">e"  or  casting  has  the  required  amount  <>i  stock,  and  should 
=  !"«  be  insufficient  stock  at  any  particular  point,  the  piece 
^y  either  be  rejected  or  perhaps  saved  by  carefully  locating 
^  lines  so  as  to  permit  the  finishing  of  all  the  holes  and 
■"f  aces;  whereas,  if  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  without  the 
-*2ial  laying  out,  it  may  afterwards  be  found  that  there  is 
t  sufficient  stock  for  some  later  operation. 
Sft.  The  economy  of  having  the  laying  out  done  by 
'I  set  apart  for  that  purpose  is  due  to  several  reasons. 
^r»  iK'Come  expert  and  quick  at  this  kind  of  work;  the 
'*J3  of  the  shop  are  not  idle  while  the  men  running  them 
'*P  the  machine  to  do  the  laying  out,  as  was  formerly  the 
•^e  ;  even  the  vise  hands  are  saved  the  time  of  laying  out 
''^irwork;  besides,  it  can  be  done  on  a  convenient  plate 
'it-h  proper  tools  to  better  advantage  than  otherwise.  Then, 
""rk  can  be  laid  out  as  soon  as  the  castings  or  forgings  come 
mlo  ihe  shop,  perhaps  long  before  the  tools  are  at  liberty  to 
liinsh  the  work,  and  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  find 
out  early  any  lack  of  stock  or  any  defect  that  may  cause  the 
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rejection  of  the  piece,  or  any  change  that  is  to  be  made, 
it  is  a  forging.  For  instance,  a  casting  may  appear  to 
all  right,  but  a  hole  may  be  cored  too  large,  or  the  core  m 
not  have  been  set  correctly,  or  it  may  have  moved  in  t 
mold.  After  laying  out  some  of  the  lines  and  making  su 
that  there  is  stock  enough  for  finishing,  it  is  often  advisat 
to  do  part  of  the  finishing  before  completing  the  laying  ol 

90.  Divisions  of  Laying  Out. — Laying  out  may 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  preliminary  and  the  final.  Tl 
preliminary  laying  out  consists  in  measuring  the  piece 
see  that  it  is  of  the  proper  size  and  dimensions  and  the 
drawing  such  lines  on  its  surfaces  as  will 'show  where  tl 
first  machining  operations  are  to  be  performed.  The  cente 
lines  are  so  placed,  if  possible,  that  they  will  not  be  remov© 
by  the  machining  process  and  can  be  used  in  resetting  th( 
piece  for  future  machining.  The  final  laying  out  consist! 
of  placing  such  lines  on  the  machined  surfaces  as  will  indicate 
the  further  operations  to  be  performed. 

The  preliminary  laying  out  in  the  case  of  a  steam-chest 
cover  would  be  to  level  it  upon  the  table  and  draw  such  lines 
on  its  edges  as  will  indicate  its  thickness;  after  which  it 
should  go  to  the  planer  and  be  machined  to  the  dimensions 
denoted  by  the  lines.  The  final  laying  out  will  consist  o: 
laying  out  the  holes  for  the  studs  and  such  other  operations 
as  mi^ht  he  designated  on  the  drawing. 

91.  Mctliocls  of  l^aylnfjr  Out. — Laying  out  is  done  ii 
different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  tK' 
acouracy  required.  The  lines  are  drawn  on  the  surface 
witli  surface  gauges  or  scrihers,  and  centers  are  denoted  b] 
pri(^k-punch  marks.  Circles  and  arcs  of  circles  are  dra^'^ 
with  dividers  and  trammels,  and  many  irregular  forms  ar< 
drawn  on  the  work  from  accurately  filed  templets. 

In  some  cases,  work  is  laid  cut  by  simply  drawing  th< 
necessary  lines  on  its  surface.  In  other  instances,  perm* 
ntMice  is  given  tlic  lines  by  d(Uting  them  with  prick-punch 
marks  placed  dirci^tlv  on  the  line;  or  a  thin  chisel  mavbe 
driven  into  the  work  on  the  lines,  making  a  deep  cut  in  the 
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"^^tal.  Guard  lines  are  often  placed  on  work  to  make  sure 
that  the  original  lines  were  closely  followed,  as,  in  laying  out 
noles  to  be  drilled,  some  persons  place  a  circle  -^^  inch  out- 
side the  one  worked  to,  and  if  the  hole  is  correctly  drilled  it 
Will  he  concentric  with  this  circle. 

^3.     Coatings  on  Which  to  Make  Lines. — In  many 

^3Sf^^  it  would  be  impossible  to  scratch  lines  on  an  iron  sur- 

^^,  especially  when  the  latter   surface   is   not   perfectly 

^^^th  or  when  it  is  very  hard.     This  has  led  to  the  use 

^'"arious  coatings  on  which  the  lines  may  be  made  or  in 

*^::h  they  may  be  scratched.      Sometimes  chalk  is  simply 

"^^V)edon  the  surface.     In  other  cases,  powdered  chalk  is 

^'^^^^d  with  alcohol  and  applied  with  a  brush,  or  whiting  is 

"^'^^  «d  with  alcohol  or  water  and  applied  in  the  same  way. 

^^^)hol  has  the  advantage  over  water  in  that  it  will  dry 

^"  ^  ^::ker  and  has  no  tendency  to  rust  the  surface. 

^»^^hen  the  surface  has  been  machined  and  is  fairly  smooth, 
*^  ^'^riay  be  copper-plated  by  wetting  it  and  rubbing  the  sur- 
^^^^^  with  a  piece  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  or,  better 
^^*  ^  1  ,  by  making  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphat'e  and 
^P Inlying  this  with  a  brush  or  swab.     As  the  solution  dries, 

• 

^^"^^%^illbe  noticed  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin 
lay^  ^^r  of  copper.  This  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  any  oil  on 
th^  surface,  and  surfaces  to  be  thus  coppered  must  be 
^*^^=^ned  perfectly  before  applying  the  solution.  Lines  may 
eass  i  ly  be  scratched  in  this  copper  and  will  show  very  plainly 
^^  ^xcamnt  of  the  difference  in  color  between  the  iron  and 
^"^  copper.  In  some  cases,  a  light  coat  of  some  quick-drying 
^J^  i  ^e  paint  is  used,  as,  for  instance,  white  lead  and  turpen- 
^^^^.     In  any  case,  after  the  lines  are  drawn,  their  location 


shc::^  Xild  be  permanently  established  by  means  of  light  prick- 
P^  ^^  ch  marks. 


LAYING-OUT  TOOLS. 

3.     TooIh  and  Appliances  ^^sccl  in  Layinji^  Out. — 

^  "Variety  of  to<^lsare  used  in  laying  out  work.    The  most  roni- 
^^*ti  are  the  surface  gauge,  scriber,  hammer,  prick  punch. 
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level,  square,  dividers,  trammels,  and  a  line,  if  large  work  i^ 
handled.  In  addition  to  these  tools,  there  should  be  a  supply 
of  quick-drying  white  paint,  chalk,  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  ♦ 
a  lot  of  iron  wedges,  and  small  pieces  of  sheet  metal  of  var"i  - 
ous  thicknesses  for  blocking,  parallels  of  various  sizes,  smrs-l  1 
jack-screws,  one  or  more  pairs  of  V  blocks,  a  pinch  bar,  and 
a  hack  saw. 

The  surface  of  the  laying-out  table  or  plate  must  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible,  therefore  a  bench  brush  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  table  and  for  the  large  plate  a  brush  and 
broom.  As  a  good  many  drawings  are  used  at  the  laLyin^- 
out  table,  a  table  or  stand  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  thenl, 
and  drawers  in  which  to  place  those  not  in  constant  use, 
should  be  provided  near  at  hand. 

94.  Surface  Plates.  —  The  surface  plate  is  used  i^^ 
machine  construction  for  testing  flat  surfaces.  It  is  gen- 
erally made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  of  a  hard  close  iron  castl- 
ing having  a  flat  top  a.  Fig.  58  (^),  supported  by  a  ribbed 
back  d,  Fig.  58  {/?),     Three  legs  r,  rf,  and  e.  Fig.  58  (*),  a 


Fig.  68. 

provided  so  that  the  plate  will  stand  evenly  on  any  surfa<^^^' 
Handles  /"and  j^  are  placed  on  the  ends,  by  which  the  pli*-  "^  ^ 
may  be  lifted.     The  tops  of  these  plates  are  first  planed     **^ 
smooth  as  possible,  after  which  they  are  filed   and  scrap^^ 
perfectly  flat. 

When  in  use,  the  surface  plate  is  coated  lightly  with  soU'*^ 
markinjT^  material,  after  which  the  plate  is  rubbed  over  lh<^ 
surface  that  is  to  i)e  trued.     The  marking  material  is  left<"' 
the  high  places,  thus  showing  the  parts  that  are   to  be  re- 
moved with  the  scraper.     This  operation   is  repeated  until 
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the  surface  shows  a  goixi  bearing  at  all  points.  Small  arti- 
cles are  rubbed  on  the  plate.  Care  ahould  be  taken  in  using 
surface  plates  to  use  every  part  of  the  surface  as  evenly  as 
iwssible,  for  if  the  work  is  all  done  in  one  place  the  plate 
will  Soon  be  spoiled.  Surface  plates  of  this  form  are  made 
'"  3-  great  variety  of  sizes  fur  different  kinds  of  work.  Spe- 
cial plates  are  often  made  for  special  work  in  places  where 
't  IS  impossible  to  put  a  plate  having  a  ribbed  back. 

&S.  StralKbtedKea. — A  straightedge  is  used  for  test- 
'"S  flat  surfaces  and  the  aiinement  of  machine  parts.  Most 
stra.\g|itedges  are  made  with  two  edges  that  must  be  straight 
an«i  parallel.  The  metal  of  the  straightedge  must  be  so 
P'*-*^«d  as  to  give  the  greatest  stiffness  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge  to  be  used.  For  this  reason,  straightedges  are 
istv.3liy  made  deeper  than  they  are  wide.  Straightedges  are 
""^-^ie  in  a  large  variety  of  forms  and  lengths,  and  may  vary 
froi-^  1  inch  or  so  in  length  up  to  10  feet  or  more. 

*^wr  small  work,  a  graduated  steel  rule  is  frequently  used 
"  ^.  straightedge,  the  hardened  and  ground  ones  produced 
J  ^several  manufacturers  be- 
"S    the  best  for  this  purpose. 

^rdened-steel  straightedges 
^'^ing  the   general   forn; 
*   *cnife,  so  as  to  reduce   the  pig.  en. 

^'*~^ightedge  to  a  narrow  line,  are  frequently  used.     Pig.  59 

*^strates  a  common  form  that  is  hollowed  out  on  the  sides 
^s  to  give  a  better  grip  to  the  hand  in  handling  it. 

^^6.  Where  straightedges  of  considerable  length  are  de- 
""^d,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  design,  to 
^^  that  they  are  made  as  stiff  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
"^«  that  the  weight  is  not  unduly  increased.  Where  only 
ot*^.  straight  surface  is  required,  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  (iO 
's  v,;ry  good  indeed.  These  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  the 
^"^•"face  a  I'  carefully  planed  and  scraped  true.  Where  it  is 
"■^cessary  to  use  a  level  on  the  back  of  the  straightedge;  or 

'""^ere  nther  straightedges  may  have  to  be  placed  at  right 
,it  becomes  necessary  to  have  both  edges  true  and 
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parallel.     For  this  class  of  work  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  61  is 
especially  useful.     The  drawing  shows  the  proportions  for  a 


PlO.  00. 


10-foot  straightedge.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general 
form  is  that  of  a  box  girder  and  that  the  center  is  cored  out, 
openings  being  left  in  the  sides  to  support  the  core  during 
casting.     The  metal,  in  the  case  of  a  10-foot  straightedge, 
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should  be  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  a  straightedge  of  t 
form  should  be  planed  all  over  and  allowed  to  season  so 
time  before  it  is  finished,  so  as  to  relieve  the  casting  stra 
as  much  as  possible. 


SUBDIVIDING  CIRCLES. 

97.     Locating  the  Centers  of  Circles. — When  it^      ^ 
necessary  to  draw  a  circle  on  work  where  the  center  dc^^ 
not  occur  on  the  casting  but  in  the  center  of  an  opening    ^^ 
cored  hole,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the  center  from   whi^^*^ 
the  circle  may  be  drawn.     This  may  be  done  by  fitting"    ^ 
strip  of  wood  across  the  cored  opening  and  locating  thece^^ 
ter  upon  this.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  too  scff^ 
to  give  a  good  center  to  work  from,  it  is  usual  to  place  ^ 
pie(^e  of  metal  wliere  the  center  is  required.      This  piece  of 
metal  may  be  a  tack  driven  in  the  wood,  the  center  being" 
located  on  the  head ;  or  it  may  be  a  triangular  piece  of  tin 
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having  the  corners  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  so 
that  they  can  be  driven  into  the  wood,  the  center  being 
located  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  tin. 

©8.  Sometimes  small  jack-screws  having  flat  sides  on 
the  body  of  the  jack  are  used  to  locate  centers,  the  jack- 
screw  being  placed  across  the  hole  and  the  center  located 
on  its  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  02  [a).     After  the  center  is 


"^^^ted.  the  bolt-hole  circle  is  drawn,  and  the  required  holes 
si'aoed  off  on  it.  If  the  cored  hole  is  too  large  for  one  jack- 
*'^'"^W  to  reach  across,  two  jack-screws  may  be  placed  with 
~>r  bases  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  OS  {d),  and  the  center 
*ted  on  them. 


loca 


^8.     L.aylnK  Off  SubdlvislonH  of  n  Circle In  case 

^  *^'rcle  is  to  be  divided  into  4  or  C  parts,  or  into  miiltiples 

".     4    or  C  parts,  it  is  usual  to  draw  lines  across  the  circle, 

"'hiding  it  into  this  number  of  parts  first,  and  then  make  any 

^^**itional  subdivisions  from  these  points.     Four  divisions 

"^  "^  be  easily  obtained  by  drawing  two  lines  at  right  angles, 

^    work   being  mounted   upon   the   laying-out   plate,   the 

"**^>Xontal  line  being  obtained  with  the  surface  gauge,  and 

^_      the  Vertical  line  by  means  of  a  square. 
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TABLE  FOR  DIVIDING  CIRCLES. 


N 

S 

N 
2G 

1 

2 

27 

3 

.8GG03 

28 

4 

.70711 

29 

5 

.58779 

30 

6 

. 50000 

31 

7 

.43388 

32 

8 

.382G8 

33 

9 

.34202 

34 

10 

. 30902 

35 

11 

.28173 

30 

12 

.25882 

37 

13 

.23932 

38 

U 

.22252 

39 

15 

.20791 

40 

ir> 

.19509 

41 

i: 

. 1 S37o 

42 

18 

.173G5 

■   43 

10 

.1G4G0 

i  44 

1 

20 

.15043 

1 

45 

21 

.14004 

j  4<J 

22 

.14232 

47 

23 

.13G17 

48 

24 

.13053 

i  4;» 

25 

.12533 

50 

1 

s 


.120540 
.110090 
.111970 
.108120 
.104530 
.101170 
.098018 
.095050 
0922G9 
.089040 
.087150 
.084804 
.082580 
.080400 
.078400 
.070549 
.074731 
.072005 
.071330 
.000750 
.008243 
.000703 
.005401 
.004073 
.002701 


N 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
05 
00 
07 
08 
00 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


.0G15G0 
.060379 
.059240 
.058145 
.057090 
.056071 
.055089 
.054139 
.053222 
.052336 
.051478 
.050649 
.049845 
.049068 
.048312 
.047582 
.046872 
.046184 
.045515 
.044805 
.044232 
.043019 
.043022 
.042441 
.041875 


N 


76 

t  t 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
00 
97 
98 
99 
100 


.041325 

.040788 

.040267 

.039757 

.039200 

.038775 

.038303 

.037841 

.037391 

.03695^ 

.03652^ 

.03610^ 

.0356^ 

.0352! 

.0348-^^  ^ 


.()33(>  ^-."^4 

.0327    ^    ^ 
.032:>  ^^  ^ 
.032(^-^^ 
.0317-:=^^ 

.0314r  1    ^ 


To   produce   0   divisions,   it   is  only  necessary  to  set    tl^^ 
dividers   to   the   radius   of    the   circle   and   then  step  th^*^ 
around   the  circumference   of    the  circle,   when    it   will    ^^ 
found  that  the    radius  will    just   step  around  0  times.     *'^ 
order  to   produce  any  other  number  of  divisions,  up  to  utt^ 
includinji;  100,  the  accompanying^  table  is  given.      By  itsus^f 
the  dividers  may  be  set  very  closely,  and  much  of  the  tim^ 
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and  trouble  usually  spent  in  getting  the  dividers  properly 

set   by  stepping  them  around  with  trial  distances  may  be 

avoided.     The  numbers  in  the  column  headed  **  N  "  indicate 

the  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  circle  is  to  be  divided, 

and  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed  **  S  "  are  the  sines  of 

half  the  angles  obtained  by  dividing  the  circle  into  the  number 

of  parts  given  in  N.     The  distance  between  any  two  points 

on  the  circle  may  be  obtained  by  the  formula  M=S  X  A 

in  which  Af  equals  the  measured  distance  between  two  of 

the  points  in  inches,  D  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  inches, 

and  .S'  the  number  found  in  the  column  S  of  the  table  opposite 

the  number  of  holes  required. 

Example. — If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  62-inch  circle  into  44  equal 
parts,  what  will  be  the  distance  to  which  the  dividers  should  be  set  ? 

Solution. — Opposite  44  in  the  column  marked  N  of  the  table,  and 
in  the  column  marked  S,  is  found  .071339.  Substituting  in  the  for- 
m  lila,  we  have 

M  =  .071389  X  62  =  4.428018  in.     Ans. 

For  ordinary  work  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  set  the  dividers 
closer  than  to  hundredths  of  an  inch ;  hence,  the  dividers  may  be  set 
to  -4.42  inches.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  44  is  divisible  by  4,  the 
circ^le  may  be  divided  by  two  diameters  drawn  at  right  angles  and  the 
sp^i^ces  marked  off  to  the  four  points  thus  obtained. 

iOO.     It  is  always  best  in  laying  off  a  circle  to  locate 

either  four  or  six  points  accurately  and  to  work  from  these, 

^^    this  reduces  the  effect  produced   by  means  of  a  slight 

"^^stake  in  the  setting  of  the  dividers;  for  if  the  circle  was 

^'*    laid  off  from  one   point  and  the  dividers  were  set  to  a 

^^^tance  .slightly  greater  than  that  required,  the  last  division 

^^Ulcl  be  smaller  than  the  others  by  an  amount   equal  to 

tuis    error  multiplied  by  the  number  of  spaces  in  the  circle. 

^^    V)y  dividing  the  circle  into  four  or  six  parts  and  then 

steppjj^g  off  the  spaces  each  way  from  each  of  these  points, 

"^   total  error  at  any  given  point  will  only  amount  to  the 

etror  in  setting  the  dividers,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 

spaces  marked  off  from  the  given  point,  which  will  be  from 

^^  iV  ^^  ^^'^^  '^  ^^^  previous  case,  depending  on  whether 

^*^e  circle  has  been  divided  into  four  or  six  parts. 
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LAVING-OUT  PI-ATES. 
101.  Plate  for  Light  Work. — For  laying  out  lij 
or  small  work,  the  size  and  character  of  the  plate  used  n 
vary  greatly.  In  some  cases  a  flat  casting,  as  the  base 
an  old  machine,  is  taken  from  the  scrap  pile  and  planed  i 
this  is  placed  upon  a  bench  or  upon  suitable  trestles, 
other  cases  a  well-designed  casting  is  made.  Fig.  63  illi 
trates  a  general  form  of  laying-out  plate.  The  plate  a  m 
vary  in  size  from  2  or  3  feet  on  each  side  up  to  consJderal 
size,  about  7  by  10  feet  being  the  largest  size  practicable! 
this  design  of  plate.     In  the  larger  size  the  top  a  should 


made  IJ  inches  thick,  the  ribs /' should  be  carried 
the  sides  <>{  the  plate  and  cross. ribs  placed  across  tl 
of  the  plate  about  every  ^4  inches;  ihe  depth  of  tb 
for  a  plate  7  by  lo  feet  slinild  not  lie  less  than  8  inc 
they  should  be  of  the  same   thickness  as   the   Ixk] 
plate.      The  casting  sbonld  be  [ilaned  on  the  nppcr 
and  on  the  faces  i)f  the  ribs  f<,  so  that  the  faces  A 
right  angles  to  the  surface  ii,  thus   making  it    p 
use  surface  gauges  or  other  H>c)ls  frnni  the  face 
plate  of  this  style,    it    is   well   tn   draw   parallel 
lengthwise    an<l    crosswise^    nf     ilu-    plalo,    the    I 
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3  or  6  inches  apart.     As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  plate 

is  mounted  up>on  trestles  c  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 

the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  level  and  out  of  wind  by 

adjusting  wedges  under  the  legs  of  the  trestles,  as  shown 

at  d.     For  ordinary  working  it  is  well  to  have  the  upper 

surface  of  the  plate  about  30  inches  from  the  floor.     Such  a 

plate  as  this  may  be  placed  under  the  main  traveling  crane, 

^nd  it  is  also  well  to  have  an  auxiliary  air  lift,  or  similar 

hoisting  device,  for  handling  the  work  when  the  crane  is  not 

available. 

102.     The  advantages  of  this  style  of  plate  are  that  it  is 

noX  a  permanent  fixture  in  any  one  place  and,  hence,  can  be 

e^*>iiy  moved  from  one  part  of  the  shop  to  another,  if  it 

5/iould   be   more   advantageous   to   have   it   in   a  different 

P^^^tion.     Then,  too,  if  the  plate  is  not  needed  for  some 

^'x-ne,  but  the  floor  space  is,  it  can  be  turned  upon  one  edge 

^'^ci     set  against  the  wall  and    the  space  that    it   formerly 

^^^^upied  utilized  for  erecting  or  for  other  work. 


The  disadvantages  of  this  style  of  plate  are  that 

^^^'^rig  to  its  support  upon  trestles  it  is  not  suitable  for  laying 

®^     tieavy  work  which  requires  great  accuracy,  on  account 

^^   "*-!>«  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plate  true  and 

®^^     of  wind  when  heavy  weights  are  being  placed  upon  or 

taic^xi  from  it,  as  the  strains  on  both  the  plate  and  the  trestles 

^^^   Constantly  changing.     Sometimes  a  plate  of  this  general 

^  y^^  is  mounted  upon  a  concrete  or  brick  foundation,  but  if 

^^^  latter  expense  is  to  be  incurred  it  is  usually  best  to  have 

^   ^^ore  elaborate  one,  such  as  is  described  in   Arts.  104 

^^^   105. 

I  04«     Plate  for  Heavy  Work. — For  laying  off  heavy 

^^^k,  the  plate  must  have  a  very  firm  foundation  and  the 

^^bs    must   be  of  sufficient  depth  that  there   is  no  danger 

^he  plate  springing  under  the  weight  of  the  piece  being 

*^^d  off.     Plates  for  heavy  work  are  usually  made  lower  than 

tvvose  for  light  work,  the  top  of  the  plate  being  placed  from 

*^°  to  24  inches  above  the  floor.     Fig.  G4  illustrates  a  very 
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d  plate  for  heavy  work  that  is  iii  use  in  one  large  shop, 
itop  of  this  plate  is  2i  inches  above  the  floor  and  is  coni- 
a  of  two  pieces  A  and  B  that  are  joined  together  with  a 
gae  and  groove  as  shown  at  C.  This  plate  is  8  by  15  feet 
I  the  ribs  around  the  outside  and  along  the  center  are 
le  to  extend  clear  to  the  foundation,  which  is  only 
Iches  above  the  floor,  thus  making  the  plate  "22  inches 
p.  Parallel  grooves,  C  inches  apart,  are  planed  the  entire 
fth  of  the  top  surface,  and  at  right  angles  to  these,  lines 

ruled  on  the  surface  (5  inches  apart.  The  grooves  are 
tcially  handy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  parallels  can  be 
ped  into  them  and  pieces  brought  against  these  parallels 
lining  up,  after  which  measurements  may  be  made  from 
JBT  grooves  or  lines.  In  the  case  of  all  heavy  plates,  care 
Bid  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plate  has  a  good  bearing  on 

foundation  and  that  the  foundation  is  made  deep  and 
tag  enough  that  it  will  not  settle  or  be  broken  under  any 
ght  lliat  is  liable  to  be  put  upon  the  plate. 

05.  Plate  for  General  Work.— In  shops  haiulling 
iriety  of  work,  varying  from  heavy  to  light,  a  plate  of 
form  illustrated  in  Fig.  '!o  may  be  used.  This  plate  is 
It  8  by  12  feet  and  the  details  are  shown  in  Fig.  DC. 
foundation  consists  of  a^concrete  base  on  which  are 
;  three  brick  walls  running  lengthwise  of  the  plate  and 


tiss-wall  at  each  end.  The  plate  is  supported  on  these 
»,  as  shown  in  Fig.  06.  A  hole  in  the  plate,  at  least 
^  24  inches,  together  with  an  opening  in  the  middle 
|t  affords  access  to  the  space  beneath  the  plate  for  the 
&Ose  of  cementing  between  the  iron  and  brickwork. 
•  hole  in  the  plate  is  also  useful,  on  account  of  the  fact 
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that  it  permits  parts  of  the  work  to  hang  below  the  surf  £9,  «:e; 
as,  for  instance,  one  crank  of  a  3-throw  crank,  or  an  arm  on 
a  rocker-shaft.  The  hole  is  cast  with  a  ledge  to  rec^  ive 
the  wooden  cover.  This  cover  is  necessary  to  pre'^r^snt 
things  from  falling  through  the  hole  and  being  lost  tin  ^der 
the  plate.  The  top  of  the  wooden  cover  should  be  |  i^nch 
below  the  surface  of  the  plate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  ■«be 
plate  overhangs  the  foundation  7  inches  all  around  to  a.1.  low 
foot-room  on  the  floor. 


Gro(j\es  i  inch  wide  and  I  inch  deep  are  planed  ien^"'"" 
wise  everj  U  intlies  and  lines  made  crosswise  every  G  inC''*  ^^■ 
orgiooves  m-ij  be  pliiied  both  lengthwise  and  cross'W'*''' 
A  number  of  short  panllels  A  inch  square  should  be  p*"""      i 
vided  to  drop  mtn  ihi,  }j;roo\cs  to  aid  in  locating  the  xfcf''      1 
or  tools        I  he  pruportmns  or  size  of    the    plate    may,    **        I 
course    lit  \iricd  to  suit  the  ch  iracter  of  the  work  beioS 
done      It  IS  not  j;oo<l  prutue  to  mount  a  plate  on  britr" 
walls  runnuni;  in  one  dirittion  only  when  heavy  work  is  t'' 
lj<^  [)l  Ktd  up  >n  <  1  1  ik<  n  off  the  plate,  as  if  work  were  tf 
strike  the  end    tin  ie  would  he  d  mger  of  racking  the  walls, 
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le  the  tying  of  the  longitudinal  walls  together  at  the 
s  tends  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  also  prevents 
from  collecting  beneath  the  plate. 

06>  Revolvlns  LnylnK-Out  Plate. — In  many  cases 
.  quite  important  to  have  the  light  come  upon  the  work 
certain  direction,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  the 
s  being  drawn,  and  also  in  the  case  of  small  work,  it  is 
:  n  necessary  to  operate  upon  several  sides  of  the  piece. 


this  work  were  placed  on  a  large  plate,  the  work  would 
'e  to  be  turned  and  reset  several  times,  or  the  operator 
*11d  have  to  climb  around  over  the  plate.  To  overcome 
"s  difficulty,  a  plate  of  the  general  form  shown  in  Fig.  67 
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may   be   employed.     This   consists   of    a   circular   table  a 
mounted  upon  a  suitable  foot,  or  base  b.     The  back  of  the 
plate  a  is  ribbed  as  shown  in  Fig.  G8,  and  a  ball  bearing  is 
inserted  between  the  plate  a  and  the  base  by  as  shown  at  c. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  centering  of  work  having  a  hole  in  it, 
a  plug  r/,  Fig.  07,  may  be  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  table 
and  a  ring  coi  suitable  diameter  placed  over  the  plug.    Work 
thus  dropped  over  a  ring  of  the  proper  size  can  be  quickly 
centered.     To  facilitate  the  dividing  of  work,  two  grooves/ 
and  ^  are  planed  across  the  table  at  right  angles.     These 
grooves  are  so  located  that  one  edge  of  the  groove  pas&^& 
through  the  center  of  the  table.     For  convenience  in  me^-*' 
uring,  other  grooves  may  be  located  at  any  specified   A'^^^ 
tances  from  the  center  and  parallel  to  either  one  of    t^^ 


Fig.  68. 

main  grooves,  as  shown  at  //.    Small  parallels  are  introdm^^^ 
into  the  grooves  for  adjusting  squares  or  other  tools,  of       ^^ 
bring  the  work  into  the  desired  position.     These  parall^" 
are  shown  in  position  at  /,  /.    By  means  of  these  twogrooV^ 
and   the  parallels,  work   can  very   quickly  be  divided  in  ^^ 
four  equal  parts  by  dropping  the  parallels  into  the  groo"^*^^ 
and  bringing  a  square  against  the  side  of  the  parallel  in  co^" 
ta('t  with  the  edge  of  the  groove   that   passes  through  tl^^ 
center  of  the  plate,  and  repeating  this  operation  four  tirne"^- 
The  top  of  the  table  illustrated  is  31  inches  above  the  flo<'>^ 
and  the  rim  is  2  inches  thick.      For  some  classes  of  work  ^^ 
would  be  convenient  to  have  circular  lines  turned  on  tli*^ 
table,  1    inch   apart,   before  the   plate  was  taken   from  th^ 
lathe. 

This  form  of  table  can  easily  be  taken  to  the  work,  ill 
placx'  of  bringinj^  the  work  to  the  tal)le,  in  ca.ses  where  there 
is  a  large  amount   to  be  handled,  and  especially  when  it  i 
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advantageous  to  have  it  done  near  the  same  machine.  For 
'convenience  in  moving  the  table,  an  extension  of  the  hole 
'hat  receives  the  pin  d  in  the  base  b  may  be  tapped  and  a 
strong  I  bfilt  fitted  to  it.  This  boU  will  form  a  ready  means 
^i  attaching  the  crane  hook  to  the  table. 

■  EXAMPLES  OP  LAVING  OUT. 

^■07.  Special  L.aylntc-Out  Appliance!*. — On  the  lay- 
fe'-oul  table  illustrated  in  Fig.  Oi  are  shown  several  special 
V  i  ng-out  appliances.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  parallel 
c»-wn  at  /«.  These  parallels  are  made  in  various  heights, 
T«ring  by  even  feet,  and  smaller  solid  parallels  or  hollow 
=  »Langular  parallels  are  made,  varying  by  inches,  so  that 
'y    height,  varying  by  inches,  can  be  obtained  from  a  series 

^hem.  The  edges  «  and  /  and  r  and  s  should  be  in  the 
f*»e  vertical  planes,  so  that  when  one  of  the  edges  «  or  r  is 
c>»ighl  against  a  certain  parallel  or  line  upon  the  plate,  the 
■responding  edge/  or  s  will  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
f*is  enables  the  map  doing  the  work  to  obtain  horizontal 
^a.aiirements  from  the  edges  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
^rallels.  With  the  use  of  these  parallels,  it  is  unnecessary 
*  xise  the  old-fashioned  high  surface  gauge,  which  could 
'^v^er  be  depended  on  because  of  the  spring  of  its  parts. 

At  the  front  of  the  plate  are  shown  two  V  blocks  o,  o  that 
^^^  extremely  useful  in  laying  out  pieces  having  turned 
■•*<is.  or  any  form  that  has  to  be  supported  in  this  manner. 
"■^  h\%  shown  a  special  T  square,  which,  for* some  classes 
■''  iwurk,  is  more  useful  than  an  ordinary  square  for  drawing 
''^ftical  lines,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
■linger  of  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  plate  becoming 
J'^placed;  while  if  an  ordinary  square  were  used,  it  would 
^  necessary  to  make  the  arm  or  beam  in  contact  with  the 
P'^te  very  heavy  to  balance  the  long  blade. 

108.     Laylns  Out   Bolt   HoIeH  for   Pipe   FlanEes. 

^  Fig,  64  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate  is  shown  a 
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casting  for  a  branch  pipe  in  which  it  is  required  to  lay  out 
bolt  holes  for  the  different  flanges.  The  pipe  is  leveled  by 
blocking  up  the  small  end  /  until  the  large  end  a  stands 
square  with  the  plate  or  table.  The  branch  or  arm  n  is 
next  raised  until  the  surface  b  is  square  with  the  table. 
Wooden  strips  are  fitted  across  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  as 
shown  at  c,  this  fitting  usually  being  done  before  leveling 
up  the  pipe  so  as  not  to  displace  the  setting  by  driving  in  the 
wooden  strips.  After  the  wooden  strips  are  in  place  and  the 
pipe  is  leveled  up,  the  trammels  are  set  to  approximately 
the  radius  of  the  circles  which  has  been  turned  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe  while  in  the  machine.  With  these  trammels,  the  arcs 
at  ^are  drawn  and  a  center  located  between  them.  Usually 
a  small  piece  of  tin  or  other  metal  is  placed  at  the  center 
of  the  wooden  strip  to  receive  the  center  when  located. 
After  this,  trammels  or  dividers  are  set  to  the  radius  of  the 
bolt  circle  /"and  this  circle  drawn.  If  the  drawing  calls  for 
an  even  number  of  holes,  a  surface  gauge  is  set  to  the 
center  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  flange  as  shown  at  vx. 
This  line  may  be  continued  across  all  three  of  the  flanges. 

• 

If  the  number  of  holes  is  a  multiple  of  four,  a  vertical  line  is 
also  drawn  by  means  of  a  square,  or  a  T  square  similar  to 
that  shown  at  //,  thus  locating  the  top  and  bottom  holes  J 
and  c.     The  other  holes  are  spaced  off  from  these  by  meaO^ 
of  dividers.     In  case  of  any  number  of  holes,  whether  odd  <*^ 
even,  the  setting  of    the  dividers  can   be  obtained  by  tl"*^ 
method  described  in  Art.  99.     In  the  illustration,  12  hol^^^ 
are  shown  in  the  flange  a.     When  the  holes   in  the  thr^^ 
flanges  must*  have  some   fixed   relation   to  each,   the  hof  ** 
zontal   line  v  x  is  carried  around  all   three  faces  and  tt^^ 
holes  laid  off  from  this  as  required. 

1(>9.      I^ayifiK   Out   a   I^ars^e  Journal  Cap. — At  tl^ 

left-hand  corner  of  the  plate,  Fig.  G4-,  is  shown  a  journal  ca  S^ 
in   th(^   process  of  being  laid  off.     The   casting  is  blocked -^ 
upon  llie  plate  so  that  tlie  front  and  back  faces  are  approxi  ^ 
mately  scjuare  to  the  surface,  and  the  center  line  i  is  drawi^ 
midway  between  the  points  j\j\     The  shoulders  /t,  k  are  laid 
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;  at  equal  distances  from  the  center  line  /'and  a  proper 
!*tlowance  for  finish  is  made  at  the  tojj  of  the  hox,  after 
which  the  lines  /,  /  are  drawn  so  that  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  /, /tolhe  point 
determined  at  the  top  of  the  box  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
finished  box.  The  lines  q,  q  on  the  flanges  of  the  cap  are  next 
drawn  the  proper  distance  above  the  lines  /,  /.     After  this, 

—the  cap  is  planed  before  the  holes  for  bolting  down  the  cap 

Eue  laid  out  or  drilled. 

r  no.  Laying  Out  a  Crank- Arm.— The  craiik-.irm 
shown  in  Fig.  Gi)  may  be  laid  out  as  follows:  The  piece  is 
first  placed  on  its  side,  with  the  parallel  a  under  the  small 
end.      A  surface  gauge  is  set  to  the  center  of  the  hub,  which 

Hhas  been  determined  by  placing  a  wooden  strip  ^  across  the 


*Ij  and  locating  a  center  It  upon  it  by  means  of  dividers. 
"-*^ter  this,  the  parallel  a  is  pushed  under  the  end  of  the  arm 
u*^  til  the  small  end  is  raised  so  that  the  point  of  the  divider  is 
\'^  ■V'el  with  Ihc  ccncerof  the  arm.  Then  the  line  /)  b'  b'  is  drawn. 
^'^ter  this  the  arm  is  clamped  to  an  angle  plate,  as  shown  in 
^*&  70,  the  line  bb'  being  brought  vertical  by  means  of  a 
^  square.     The  surface  gauge  is  set  to  the  center  A  and  the 
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line  cc'  drawn.  The  surface  gauge  is  next  set  so  that  its 
point  will  be  above  the  line  cc'  an  amount  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  two  holes  in  the  arm  and  the  linedi^' 
drawn.     This  locates  the  center  of  the  hole  /",  after  which 


the  circles  at  c  and  /  may  be  drawn  with  dividers  ax^" 
marked  uU  with  prick-punch  marks,  as  shown,  ready  f*'" 
drilling  ur  boring. 

111.  LayifiK  Out  a  Crimnhead.  —  The  method  (^* 
laying  out  a  crosshead  is  governed  principally  by  the  desig*^ 
of  the  crosshead.  The  form  sliown  in  Fig.  71  is  one  provideC^ 
with  adjustable  shoes,  the  end  /v//'of  the  crosshead  bein^ 
considerably  narruwer  than  the  end  <i  a',  so  that  as  the  shoe* 
are  moved  along  on  these  inclined  surfaces,  they  will  be 
expanded.  The  method  of  laying  out  is  as  follows :  The  cn>ss- 
bead  is  placed  <m  the  table  with  blocking  under  the  piston- 
rod  end  and  wedges  under  both  sides  of  the  connecting-rod 
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nd,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  If  the  jiiston-roci  end  is 
J  be  turned  at  the  part  marked  d,  the  casting  is  usually 
lade  with  a  metal  bridge/" which  is  cut  out  after  the  rest 
'  the  machine  work  has  been  done.  In  case  no  such  metal 
■idge  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  wooden  strip  at  this 
lint  on  which  to  locate  the  center  /.  Wooden  blocks  are 
so  placed  in  the  holes,  as  shown  at  c,  and  in  the  center  of 
le  piston-rod  hole  in  the  end  d. 

Chalk  or  white  paint  is  applied  in  a  broad  line  wherever 
le  laying-off  lines  are  to  be  placed,  as  shown  by  the  broad, 
ark  marks  in  the  illustration.  The  centers  of  the  holes  for 
^^  connecting-rod  pin  and  for  the  piston  rod  are  now  found 
"J  the  casting  is  leveled  up  by  lliem  and  brought  square 


"th  the  table  at  the  connecting-rod  end.  If  it  is  found  that 
^^  cored  holes  for  the  piston-rod  or  crosshead  pin  are  not 
^  the  correct  relative  position,  the  body  of  the  casting  may 
"^  shifted  somewhat  to  bring  thera  into  such  a  location  that 
^'i  can  be  finished  to  the  required  dimensions.  When  these 
\'^ints  are  definitely  located,  tile  center  line  ij  is  drawn  on 
^'\  sides  of  the  work.  The  centers  at  each  end  of  the  cross- 
hea<l-j)in  holes  c  are  laid  off  the  proper  distance  from  the 
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'li^n-rod  end  d  and  a  circle  drawn  at  each  end  <>(  the  cross- 
^^  pill.  A  circle  is  also  drawn  for  tlie  piston-rod  hole. 
'c  sloi^'for  ihe  piston-rod  key  is  next  laid  off  the  proper 
•tance  from  the  end  d.  This  slot  is  sometimes  made  with 
-"Id  ends  and  sometimes  with  square  ends,  depending'  on 
•  Conditions  specified  in  the  drawing, 
fhe  line  a  a'  is  drawn  the  correct  distance  from  the  cen- 
*",  this  line  being  located  by  means  of  a  square  that  is  set 
'lie  table.  The  lines  a  h  and  a'  It'  are  not  parallel  to  the 
'le,  on  account  of  the  tapered  form  of  the  crosshead  body, 
I  in  order  to  determine  these  lines  the  following  process 
y  be  used:  The  taper  is  usually  given  as  so  much  per 
t  on  the  drawing,  and  this  amount  may  be  marked  off 
m  rt  and  a'  as  shown  at  b  and  b'.  After  this,  short  ver- 
il  lines  are  located  at  c  and  c\  1  foot  from  the  line  a  a', 
I  the  surface  gauge  is  set  to  the  point  b  and  a  mark 
^e  at  c.  It  is  then  set  to  b'  and  the  mark  made 
c"',  thus  establishing  two  points  on  the  inclined  lines. 
er  this  a  straightedge  may  be  laid  through  the  points  a 
1  £  and  the  line  a  ft  drawn,  and  then  through  the  points  a' c' 
I  the  line  a'  h'  drawn.  The  lugs  k  must  be  drilled  for 
-ws  to  operate  the  crosshead  shoes.  These  screw  holes 
y  be  located  by  drawing  horizontal  lines  on  the  piston-rod 
'  of  the  lugs  by  means  of  the  surface  gauge.  These  lines 
St  be  the  proper  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  cross- 
■*1.  After  this  the  center  of  the  lugs  may  be  found  by 
ans  of  dividers  and  the  circles  representing  the  holes  laid 


*  1  2.  Laying  Out  an  Engine  Bed — The  method  of 
•ng  out  an  engine  bed  differs  according  to  the  type  of 
1,  but  the  essential  features  of  t!ie  process  are  the  same. 
Ually  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  two  or  three  operations, 
>ng  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  surfaces  have  to  be  ma- 
">ed  before  the  last  part  of  the  laying  out  can  be  done. 
Thi;  bed  chosen  for  illustration  is  shown  in  Fig.  72  and  is 
tlic  solid  cast  variety  having  bored  guides,  the  bearing  for 
)«  crank-shaft  being  cast  solid  with  the  bed,  the  cylinder 
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being  arranged  to  bolt  to   the  end   of  the  bed.     The  bed 
casting  a  is  placed  on  the  laying-out  or  machine  table,  right 
side  up,  with  blocks  under  it  at  intervals,  as  shown  at  b^  b. 
Wooden  strips  are  fitted  across  the  ends  of  the  guides,  as 
shown  at  r,  and  across  the  sides  of  the  jaws  for  the  crank- 
shaft bearing,  as  shown  at  c.     The  centers  of  the  guides  are 
located  on  the  wooden  strips  at  both  ends  and  those  of  the 
jaws  at  both  sides.     The  bed  is  now  tested  with  the  surface 
gauge  and  set  level  by  driving  wedges  between  the  bed  and 
the  blocks  b.     If  either  of  the  points  located  do  not  come 
true,  the  centers  may  be  shifted  slightly,  care  being  taken 
to  allow  stock  enough  so  that  the  guides  and  the  jaws  of 
the  main  bearing  can  be  finished.     Some  beds  of  this  type 
have  their  bottoms  planed  and  others  do  not.    If  the  bottona 
is  not  to  be  planed,  it  should  be  left  as  nearly  parallel  with 
the  center  line  dd  as  possible.     After  having  adjusted  th^ 
centers  of  the  guides  and  the  jaws  so  that  they  all  conr^ 
level,  and  so  that  there  is  sufficient  stock  for  finishing  the^ 
parts,  a  surface  gauge  is  set  to  the  height  of  the  center 
the  guides  and  the  line  d d  is  drawn   on  painted  strips  c 
spots  on  both  sides  and  ends  of  the  casting.      If  the  botto 
is  to  be  planed,  the  line  f  f  should  be  drawn  parallel  to  d 
and  at  the  proper  distance  from  it.     After  this  the  blocks  r, 
at  the  ends  of  the  guides  are  removed  and  a  line  (either 
piece  of    piano   wire  or   a  sea-grass  fish  line)   is  stretche 
through  the  guides  along  the  line  c c.     The  distance  fro 
this  line  c  c  to  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft  bearing  is  mea 
ured  and  the  line  ^ ^  established  and  marked  off  on  the  ja 
of  the  bearing.     Then  the  distances  //,  //  are  determined  an 
the  lines  /  /  and  /'  i'  drawn  so  as  to  determine  the  amount 
stock  to  be  removed  from  each  end  of  the  bearing. 

The  height  of  the  governor  pad  from  the  bottom  of  th 
bedplate  is  marked  off  aty' and  the  amount  to  be  remove 
from  the  rocker-arm  hub  is  laid  off  at  k.  After  this,  th 
end  of  the  bed  to  which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  bolted  is  als 
laid  off,  the  line  ;;/ ;/  being  drawn,  thus  determining  th 
amount  to  be  fac  ed  from  tliis  end.  The  distance  from  th^==^^ 
end  of  this  face  to  the  center  of  the  bearing  should  agreu^^^ 
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with  the  drawing.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  machine 
most  o£  the  faces  already  determined,  after  which  the 
lines  op,  St,  and  ot  may  be  laid  off  on  the  jaws  of  the  bear- 
ing, and  the  center  of  the  rucker-shaft  hub  at  k  may  be  laid 
off  the  proper  distance  below  the  center  line.  After  the 
guides  are  bored  and  the  end  faced  off  to  the  line  wk,  the 
bolt  circle  may  be  drawn  on  this  end  and  the  bolt  holes  laid 
out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  descrihed  for  the  laying  out 
of  bolts  and  flanges,  Art.  108. 

If  the  laying  out  is  done  on  a  table  having  lines  running 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  it  will  simplify  matters  to 
adjust  the  bed  so  that  some  one  line  corresponds  with  the 
tenter  line  dd,  after  which  many  of  the  measurements  may 
be  obtained  from  tlie  lines. 

113.  GauBCii  for  Laying  Out  Key  Sea Ih. — Differ- 
ent types  of  gauges  have  been  adopted  for  laying  out  key 
*eats,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  work 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  73  will  be  found 
very  useful.  This  consists  of  a  ring  of  i 
*^^st  iron  a  which  is  bored  to  the  correct 


farth. 


"'^meter  b  and  which  has  the  necessary 
"^yways  laid  out  in  it,  as  shown  at  r 
^r^«"l  tj.  This  ring  may  be  slipped  over  the 
sha.ft_   the  keyways  marked  from    it;    it  P\a-n. 

'T^uy   then  be  removed  and  placed  on  a  hub  of  the  crank  or 
"fOeel  and  the  keyways  on  it  also  marked  out,  thus  insuring 
'  accurate  location  of  these  keyways. 

1  14.  Laying  Out  Ends  for  Small  Rods. — A  con- 
'** Client  method  of  laying  out  the  ends  of  small  rods  is  shown 
'^  P'ig,  74.  In  this,  the  piston  rod  a  is  placed  on  V  blocks  that 
•^g'it  level.  A  stake  or  post  b  is  put  into  a  hole  in  the 
P'aie  or  table,  to  which  it  has  been  fitted,  so  that  it  stands 
^^pendicular,  as  shown,  with  its  up])er  end  through  the 
'*'^^es  in  the  fork  c.  fitting  it  accurately.  The  top  end  of  the 
^st  b  has  a  small  center-punch  mark  in  it,  which  provides 
*  *^otivenient  center  from  which  to  draw  the  circle  */  for  the 
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rounded  end  of  the  fork.     When  the  circle  is  drawn,  the  fork- 
is  set  vertical  by  means  of  a  square  set  on  the  table  and  the 


Fig.  74. 

edge  lines  e  drawn  tangent  to  this  circle  with  a  surl^sic^ 
gauge. 
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(PART  3.) 


FLOOR   WORK. 


BLOCKING. 


INTROUUCTION. 

Definition. — The  term  blocking:  is  applied  to  the 
»us  pieces  of  material  that  are  employed  for  temporarily 
orting  work  that  is  being  done  on  the  erecting  floor  or 
c  field.  The  purpose  of  the  temporary  supports  is  either 
•lining  of  the  work  in  some  particular  direction  or  direc- 
,  or  the  raising  of  the  work  above  a  certain  position  in 
r  to  make  it  more  accessible. 

The  form  of  the  blocking  depends  on  the  character 
le  work  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  service  it  is 
ided  to  perform.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  simplest 
and  the  most  elaborate  form  of  blocking  can  be  and 
advantageously  used  alongside  of  each  other  on  the 
t  piece  of  work. 

The  simpler  forms  of  blocking  merely  serve  to  sup- 
the  work;  while  the  more  elaborate  forms  can,  in  ad- 
n,  be  employed  for  moving  the  work  to  an  extent 
nding  on  their  construction.  Among  the  simpler  forms 
locking  may  be  mentioned  zuoodcn  blocks^  trestles^  and 
parallel  blocks.  Trestles  are  known  by  the  name  of 
*e»  in  many  localities.     Seme  jacks  and  stone  jacks  are 
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examples  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  blocking,  and 
hydraulic  jacks  are  often  used  for  lifting  work,  but  not  for 
blocking  or  holding  it. 


^OOD  B[,OCKING. 

4.  Wooden    Blocks.  —  For   supporting   the    heavier 
classes  of  work,  either  on  the  erecting  floor  or  in  the  field, 
wooden  blocks  are  extensively  used.      The  blocks  are  gen- 
erally made  square;  they  may  have  a  thickness  that  varies 
from  2  to  14  inches,  and  a  length  that  varies  from  3  to  6  feet 
or  more.      Pine  and  similar  soft  woods  are  often  used  for 
blocking,  on  account  of  their  low  price;  there  is  no  partic- 
ular objection  to  the  use  of  the  softer  woods  for  work  don^ 
away  from  the  shop,  where  the  chances  are  that  the  blocking 
will  not  be  in  use  for  any  great  length  of  time.     Hard  woo^ 
is  preferable  for  work  on  the  erecting  floor,  since  it  wilT" 
keep  its  shape  better  and  last  much  longer  than  the  softer 
woods. 

5.  Wooden  blocks  are  sometimes  used  for  packing  blocics 
that  are  to  be  placed  under  the  clamps  that  secure  work  I  — 
the  table  of  a  machine  tool.  When  used  for  this  purposes 
it  is  recommended  that  hard  wood  which  has  been  sawc  — 
square  across  the  grain  be  used.  The  block  should  then  \k^ 
placed  on  end  so  that  the  grain  is  at  right  angles  to  th^ 

table,  on  accimnt  of  the  fac^ 
that  wood  is  less  easily  ciui — 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  it^ 
length  than  across  the  graii 

6.     Trestles.— The  trest* 

5  is  used  as  a  support  fi)r  largu= 

hut  comparatively  light,  worb^ 

It  may  be  made  as  is  show 

in  Fig.  1.     The  legs  should  l«^ 

cut  so  as  to  leave  a  shoulder*^ 

the  beam  b  by  bolts  passing  through 

T.agscrews  are  often  used  instead 
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of  through  holts,  but  their  use  for  this  purpose  is  not  recom- 
mended. When  great  stiffness  is  desired,  or  when  the 
Weight  to  be  supported  is  rather  heavy,  the  legs  may  be  tied 
together  near  the  bottom  by  boards  nailed  across  them. 
The  only  objection  to  this  is  that  the  trestles  then  cannot  be 
stacked  on  top  of  one  another  when  not  in  use.  Trestles 
may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size;  when  they  are  used 
frequently  they  should  be  constructed  of  hard  wood. 


IRO.\   BLOITKIKG. 


7.     Rectangular  Iron  Blocklnn. — The  simplest  and 

'fte  most  common  forms  of  iron  blocking  are  the  solid  par- 

■lilel   bars  used  in  connection   with   machine  tools.     Large 

Parallel  bars,  or  parallel  blocks,  as  they  are  often  called, 

^•"^   usually  made  hollow,  and  are  then  well  ribbed  in  order 

'«*    safely  carry  the  great  weight  often  placed  upon  them. 

Cft—     Two  excellent  styles  of  parallel  blocks  are  shown  in 
^  >K"s.  2  and  3.     The  block  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  a  form  that 
c<^rr»  tines  considerable  strength  with 
I'SWtness.    It  is  planed  all  over  so  that  Ha  fl 

*T>E**=»site  sides  are  parallel  and  adjacent    '  '       '"^ 

sides  are   at   right  angles.     When   a 
r^umber  of  such  blocks  are  made,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  their  corresponding 
**>ir>ensions  equal,    in   order    that   the 
"''^^^Ijs  may   be  used  in   pairs.      The 
blttcrk  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  so  constructed 
*"*t-  a  number  of  equal  blocks  may  be 
pilc;«3  up  iQ  suit  the  requirements  of 
"'^    ■work  and  then  form  practically  a 
'""Kle  block.    Holes  for  dowel-pins  are  ^"'■*" 

""lied  in  corresponding  positions  in  the  four  faces  of  each 
blc*,:^-).  ^|jg  dowel-pins  are  made  a  good  fit;  they  prevent 
'"^  blocks  from  slipping  on  each  other  and  at  the  same  time 
P^*">Tiit  them  to  be  readily  separated.  One  of  the  dowel-pins 
"s^liown  at  a. 


ti 
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9.  The  block  shown  in  Fig.  3  has  the  general  form  of  a 
box;  it  is  finished  all  over  and  is  provided  with  T  slots  and 
V  grooves,  as  shown.  The  V  grooves  in  the  sides  permit 
the  block  to  be  used  with  either  side  up  for  round  work;  the 


I 


V/^ 


> 


ii 


ii 
1 1 
1 1 


-H- 


■n 
1 1 
1 1 


L^^ 


Fig.  8 

T  slots  permit  the  work  to  be  fastened  to  the  block,  or  tit — 
block  to  be  fastened  in  position  by  bolts.     Blocks  of  thisty] 
may  be  used  singly,  or  they  may  be  piled  up  to  any  heigl 
that  the  work  may  require. 

10.  When  making  cast-iron  parallel  blocks,  it  is  recon 
mended  that  they  be  made  in  sets,  in  which  all  the  block 
that  are  used  together  are  exact  duplicates.  Blocks  of  di 
ferent  sizes  may  be  made  with  a  rectangular  cross-sectio 
and  with  the  short  side  of  the  large  block  equal  to  the  Ion 
side  of  the  next  smaller  size,  and  the  long  side  of  each  fro 
two  to  three  times  as  long  as  the  short  side. 

11.  Cylindrical  Iron  Blocklnji^. — A  kind  of  blockin 
that  is  quite  convenient  for  some  classes  of  work,  togethe 
with  its  application  to  a  piece  of  work,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  - 
The  blocking  greatly  resembles  a  short  section  of  fiangec^ 
cast-iron  pipe;  tlie  sections  may  have  the  flanges  strength.  " 
cned  by  ribs,  as,  for  instance,  the  sections  a^  a\  or,  th 
flanges  may  be  plain,  as  those  of  the  sections  ^,  h,  Th 
flanges  should  be  faced  straight  and  parallel  with  eac 
other,  and  the  dilTcrcnt  sections  should  all  have  the  sain 
length. 
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12,  A  lighter  form  of  pipe  blocking  is  made  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  pipe  that  is  threaded  at  both  ends  to  receive 
ftanges.  The  latter  should  be  faced  after  they  are  screwed 
"1  the  pipe. 


I3.     AtUustable  Parallel  Blockft.  —  The  adjustable 

Parallel  block  is  illustrated   in    Fig.  5  (a).      Its  first  cost  is 

greater  than  that  of  ordinary  parallel  blocks,  but  it  will  be 

•'^Und  both  a  time-saving  and  money-saving  device  on  ac- 

•^■^unt  of  the  fact  that  one  adjustable  parallel  block  displaces 

_* 'dumber  of  the  ordinary  non-adjustable  type.      By  far  the 

HP^tcst  advantage  of  the  adjustable  parallel  block  lies  in 

^^^  laci  that  any  thickness  within  the  range  of  the  block 

^f^l  be  obtained.     In  other  words,  it  can  be  adjusted  exactly 
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to  the  requirements  in  any  particular  case.  It  consists  of 
two  separate  pieces  a  and  b  that  are  movably  connected  to- 
gether by  a  dovetail,  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  end  view. 
After  the  two  pieces  have  been  carefully  fitted  together,  the 


—7     I- 


block  is  planed  so  that  its  surfaces  are  square  with  one 
other,  and  opposite  surfaces  are  parallel.  The  dovetails ^ 
slide  being  at  an  angle  to  the  surfaces^' and  b\  thedistanc^^ 
between  these  two  surfaces  may  be  varied  by  sliding  th^  ^ 
pieces  upon  each  otlier.  In  order  that  the  pieces  mayncJ>^ 
slide  under  a  heavy  load,  the  inclination  of  the  slide  to  th>.^ 
surfaces  a'  and  //  should  not  exceed  10°. 

14.  An  adjustable  parallel  block  constructed  as  show"^ 
in  Fig.  5  {a)  may  be  made  any  convenient  size  and  will  t^^ 
found  a  very  useful  appliance  for  the  various  machine  tool^- 
The  block  may  be,  and  often  is,  used  as  a  gauge  by  whic^ 
to  set  a  planer  tool  for  planing  work  to  an  exact  height  ^ 
above  the  planer  or  shaper  table. 

15.  If  the  base  b  is  extended  to  two  and  one-half  time?^ 
its  ordinary  length,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (^),  and  rack  teet  ^^ 
are  cut  the  whole  length  of  a^  a  good  gauge  for  getting  tli  ^ 
exact  thickness  of  the  racks  used  for  various  machine  tool^ 
is  obtained.  The  teeth  in  the  part  a  are  placed  in  inesl'* 
with  the  pinion  and  the  part  b  is  set  so  as  to  give  just  tli*^ 
right  fit  between  the  pinion  and  the  rack  seat.  After  tli*-' 
gauge  is  set,  it  may  be  removed;  the  pieces  of  rack,  whid^ 
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are  generally  left  too  thick,  are  now  finished  to  the  size  in- 
dicated by  ihe  gauge.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  cut  in  this 
gauge  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  in  every  case  as  that  of 
tbe  pinion. 


16. 


JACU-»CRRW»  AKn  HVnRAULIC  JACKS. 

JaclcH. — In  addition  to  the  parallel  blocks  just  de- 


scribed, the  lifting  device  known  as  a  Jack  is  almost  India 
pensalile  in  all  kinds  of  floor  work,  especially  in  erecting. 
_fa,cz:ks  are  made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  from 
111  ci>se  intended  for  leveling  lip  light  work  on  the  tables  of 
tn^<:hLne  tools,  to  the  heavy  jack-screws  and  hydraulic  jacks 
(ra.x*3ble  of  raising  or  supporting  150  tons  or  more,  and  con- 
se<:i  -Ufiitly  are  used  for  a  wide  range  of  work. 

17.     i^lmple  Levellns  Jack. — The  simplest  form  of 

ja<z:l<  consists  of  a  circular  cast-iron  foot,  which  is  faced  at 

tk^  liottom  and  has  a  tapped  hole  through 

it.       A  square-headed  screw  with  a  slightly 

rounded  top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  0,  is  used 

for   raising  the  work.      This  style  of  a   , 

Jiclc-screw  is  used  principally  in  leveling 

"P    Work  on  the  tables  of  machine  tools, 

although  it  will  be  seen  later  that  jacks 

fcseinbling  this  are  sometimes  made  in 

'^•"ge  sizes  and  used  in  erecting. 

1  fi,      A<]Jutttablc-Top       Levellns 
J«cit».^A   good    little   case-hardened 
l*'^''',    with  an  adjustable  cap,   which   is 
'''^^y    serviceable  for  machine-tool  work 
'-^"^      light     assembling,     is     shown      in 
'^'g-  7  (a).      The  body  a  is  tapped  to  i 
'■eive  the  adjusting  screw  />,  which  has 
^luare  top  and  holes  for  the  rod  c.      T 
I   "Prf  is  attached  to  the  screw  by  a  ball-  ""'"• 

iMd-socket  joint,  so  as  to  permit  the  cap  to  accommodate 
■^^If  to  the  angle  of  the  work.     When  a  solid  or  conical  top 
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is  more  suitable  for  the  work,  a  second  screw  c  is  substituted 
for  b.     The  foot  of  the  body  a  is  counterbored  to  fit  the 


projection  on   the  auxiliary  base  f,  which  may  be  placed 
under  the  jack  when  a  greater  height  is  required.    Auxiliary 
bases  of  different  heights  may  be  used  as  needed.     A  special 
base^  is  also  furnished  with  the  jack  and  is 
^^^^*        used  where  this  form  of  base  is  more  suitable. 
11  J  19.     Another    very   serviceable    jack  f<:>^ 

^3.  light  erecting  and   for  setting  work  on  la^^ 

"^^3;  ohine-lool  tables  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  (b).        -^ 

^|.\         steel  screw  a  having  a  square  thread  is  screw^^ 


Lfi  -^ 


whicli  is  faced. 

of  a  ball-and-sockef 
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joint.  This  jack  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  7  {a),  and,  like  that  jack,  is  useful  for  work  having 
the  surface  that  is  to  be  supported  at  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  supporting  surface. 

20.  Sectional  Jack.  —  A  jack-screw  that  embodies 
some  good  features  is  shown  in  Fig,  8.  The  body  is  made 
up  in  sections,  as  shown,  and  has  a  base  a  that  can  be  used 
with  one  or  all  of  the  sections.  A  removable  cap  ii,  which 
is  hollowed  out  on  the  lower  side  so  as  to  fit  the  rounded 
head  of  the  screw  and  which  has  a  V  groove  cut  into  the 
upper  side,  is  a  great  convenience  for  some  classes  of  work. 
This  jack,  as  found  on  the  market,  may,  with  its  various 
bases,  be  adjusted  in  height  from  about  1}  to  6  inches. 

21.  L.aylas-Out  Jack. — A  jack  that  has  been  found 
rery  serviceable  in  laying  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  9  («).  A 
screw  with  a  square  head,  which  is  rounded  at  the  top,  is 
screwed  into  a  square  cast-iron  body.  The  body  may  be 
cored  out  as  shown,  in  order  to  lighten  the  jack. 

22.    Simple  Brectlne  Jacks. — Fig.  0  (^)  illustrates  a 
simple  and  serviceable  erecting  jack  that  can  be  made  at 


'*^'"y  small  cost.  These  jacks  are  low,  yet  have  enough  ad- 
l^siment  for  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  erecting  work.  An- 
other jack  of  the  same  class,  and  used  for  the  same  kind  of 
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work,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  It  is  made  strong  and  rigid  in 
order  to  serve  for  heavy  work,  and  has  a  large  base,  which 
is  a  very  great  advantage  either  upon  earth  floors  or  where 
the  floor  is  not  perfectly  rigid. 

23.  A  great  deal  of  time  may  be  saved  by  using  jacks, 
as  they  can  be  adjusted  more  quickly  and  more  accurately 
than  the  same  adjustment  could  be  made  with  blocks  aod 
wedges.  Any  number  of  jacks  permitted  and  required  by 
circumstances  may  be  used  at  different  points  of  a  heavy 
part  in  order  to  support  it  properly. 

24.  Heavy  Erectlns  Jack.  —  The  jack  shown  in 
Fig.  II  may  be  used  for  work  that  is  excessively  heavy  and 

where  there  is  mnch  vibration. 
The  screw  is  made  with  a  square 
thread  and  has  a  cap  a  mounted 
on  a  spherical  head.  The  sere* 
is  turned  by  means  of  a  round  bar 
inserted  in  the  holes  in  the  en- 
larged part  d.  The  foot  c  of  the 
jack  is  made  heavy  and  stiff. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fool,  that 
is,  the  tiirea<ied  portion,  is  slotted 
as  shown  at  if,  so  that  when  the 
scrow  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
proper  height  it  may  be  damped 
by  means  of  the  bolt  f,  thus  pre- 
venting any  rotation  of  the  screw 


Flo.  II. 


while  the  work  is  being  don 

2S.  LlftliiK  JackM. — When  jacks  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting,  a  different  design  with  a  greater  scre« 
travel  becomes  necessary.  Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  a 
jack  of  this  class.  The  head  of  the  screw  is  made  with  a 
cast-iron  cap  a  that  rests  on  a  solid  collar  d;  the  upper  en« 
of  the  screw  is  turned  down  to  pass  through  the  cap  an* 
is  ln;ad<'d  i>vi'r  to  prevent  the  cap  from  coming  off.  -*" 
nmnil   bar   inserted   in   tlie    holes  at  6  is  used   to  turn  it^' 
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Ht   will   be   seen  that  this   jack   cannot  be 


sed 


■ith   a 


g  where  the  screw  can 

Krough  an  angle  of   at  least  90°  at  each 

citing  of  the  bar.     By  bending  one  end  of 

he  bar  through  an  angle  of  aaj",  and  in- 

erling  the  bent  and   straight  ends   alter- 

lately,  the  angle  through  which  the  strew 

urns  for  each  insertion  of  the  bar  is  greatly 

educed.    It  is  thus  made  possible  to  operate 

he  jack  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space, 

lut   the  amount  of  timt  required  for  the 

onstant   resetting  of  the  bar  is  so  great 

hat    this    method    becomes    objectionable 

rhere  much  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  done. 

V  jack  fitted  with  a  reversible  ratchet  for 

iperatiiig  the  screw  is  preferable  in  most 

ases,  since  a  great  deal  of  time  and  hard 

trork  is  saved  by  its  use,  as  the  handle  of  the 

atchct  can  be  turned  back  more  easily  and 

n  much  less  time  than  a  bar  can  be  taken 

mt,  turned  end  for  end,  and  again  inserted.    With  a  properly 

brmed  ratchet,  the  jack  can  be  operated  in  a  very  much 
smaller  space  than  one  operated  by  a  de- 
tachable bar. 


26.     Truck    and     Stone    Jacks. — 

When  erecting  work  in  a  shop  where  the 
facilities  for  handling  are  not  good,  and 
also  for  handling  it  upon  the  final  site, 
track  Jacks  and  stone  Jacks  are  very 
often  used,  on  account  of  their  great  con- 
venience. Fig.  13  illustrates  a  stone  jack 
regularly  made  to  lift  12  tons  throug;h  a 
height  of  about  20  inches.  The  load  is 
carried  either  on  the  head  a  or  on  the  toe  d. 
The  work  is  raised  by  turning  the  handle  c 
about  its  center,  thus  turning  a  train  of 
reducing    gears    that    engage    with    the 
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rack  (/.     The  track  jack  embodies  the  same  principles  as  the 
stone  jack,  but  is  operated  by  a  lever  instead  of  a   gear- 

-  train. 

27.  Hydraulic  Jacks. — Hydraulic  jacks  of  ditfercnt 
kinds  arc  used  very  largely  in  well -equipped  machine  shops. 
A  hydraulic  jack  has  a  plunger  that  operates  in  a  cylinder 
into  which  water,  alcohol,  or  oil  is  pumped.  When  hydraulif 
jacks  are  subjected  to  cold  temperatures,  alcohol  must  bt 
used,  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  freezing.  The  lifting 
is  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder.  A  smalt 
hand  force  pump  is  contained  in  the  body  of  the  Jacks,  by 


;how-  ^^M 
f  th  -^H 
Th--=^™ 


which  the  necessary  pressure  is  obtained.     Fig.  14  (a)  shoi 
a  hydraulic  jack  in  which  the  cylinder  «  is  a  part  of 
foot  i,  while  the  head  c  is  attached  to  the  phinger  //. 
pump  mechanism,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  head,  is  operale- 
'  by  the  handle  £. 

28.  Fig,  14  (^)  illustrates  a  hydraulic  jack  in  which  ih,— 
plunger  x  '^  attached  to  the  foot  //,  and  the  cylinder  t  ^^ 
attached  to  the  head.  The  pump  mechanism  is  practicall  J^ 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  14  (it).  The  arrangement  shown  i*^ 
Fig.  14  {^)  permits  a  lifting  ioej  to  be  cast  on  the  lower  en*:^ 
of  the  cylinder,  thus  making  it   possible  to  secure  a  loi^ 
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hold,  which  is  not  possible  with  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  14  {a), 

29.  Hydraulic  jacks  range  in  capacity  from  3  to  150  tons ; 
the  larger  sizes  are  sometimes  used  as  hydraulic  presses  by 
attaching  them  to  the  work  by  means  of  suitable  bars.  In 
such  a  case,  a  convenient  portable  press  is  obtained  that  is 
suitable  for  work  that  cannot  be  taken  to  a  stationary  press. 


MACHINE  FOUNDATIONS. 

30«  Introduction. — The  erecting  of  a  machine  is 
usually  understood  as  including  both  the  erecting  in  the 
shop  in  which  it  is  made  and  the  erecting  upon  the  final 
foundation.  The  two  differ  principally  in  the  amount  of 
fitting  and  adjusting  that  is  to  be  done  and  the  facilities  for 
handling  the  heavier  parts.  The  fitting  and  the  adjusting 
of  all  the  parts  are  done  in  the  shop,  except  in  cases  where 
some  of  the  parts  are  dependent  on  the  foundation,  or  must 
t>€  fitted  to  other  parts  that  are  not  available  in  the  shop. 

31,     The  machine  should  in  all  cases  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  as  perfect  as  possible  before  it  leaves  the  shop, 
^^n.cre  the  entire  equipment  of  the  shop  is  available,  and  the 
^^or-k  can  be  done  to  better  advantage.     Any  fitting  that  is 
'^ec^^ssary  while  setting  up  the  machine  upon  its  final  foun- 
^^.tiion  must  be  done  with  a  few  light  tools  that  can  easily  be 
^*^ip:>ped,  and  with  siich  makeshift  devices  as  the  workman 
'^^y  be  able   to   make.     His   ingenuity   is   often   severely 
^^^ted,  and   the  most  skilful  workman  frequently   finds  it 
^^I>ossible  to  produce  the  grade  of  work  that  could  easily, 
^r^ci  at  a  much  smaller  cost,  be  produced  in  the  shop.      It  is 
^"^i^efore  a  matter  of  economy  to  be  sure  that  every  part  is 
P^*^  j:>erly  fitted  and  the  entire  machine  as  complete  as  pos- 
^^^1^  before  it  is  shipped.     The  erecting  on  the  final  founda- 
lior>^  should  consist  simply  of  putting  the  parts  together  and 
^^Icing  the  final  adjustments.     This  is,  at  best,  not  an  easy 
^^^Ic,  esi>ecially  when  the  machine  is  heavy,  as  the  facilities 
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for  handling   are   almost   invariably  temporary    makeshift 
devices  that  operate  slowly. 

32.     Permanent    Foundation     and    Foundation- 
Bolt  Templet. — The  permanent  foundation  is  usually  built 
up  of  concrete,  brick,  or  stone.     In  building  the  foundation, 
due  provision  must  be  made  for  the  foundation  bolts.     Some- 
times these  bolts  are  built  solidly  in  the  foundation,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  set  in  pipes  that  hold  the  concrete  or 
cement  while  it  hardens  yet  permit  the  bolts  to  be  adjusted 
or  removed  entirely,  if  that  should  be  necessary.     In  either 
case  the  bolts  must  be  carefully  set,  so  that  when  the  bed  of 
the   machine  is  lowered  in  place  they  will  meet   the  bolt 
holes.     It  is  usually  best  to  make  a  wooden  templet  having 
the  exact  thickness  of  the  bed  parts,  with  holes  in  the  exacA. 
location  of  the  bolt  holes  in  the  bed  through  which  the  bolt^ 
pass.     It  will  be  seen  that  by  locating  such  a  templet  car* 
fully  where  the  machine  is  to  stand,  the  bolts  can  be  set 
the  proper  height   and  in  the   right  place;   the  foundati< 
may  then  be  built  up  without  any  danger  of  a  misfit. 


ERECTING  FLOORS. 

33.  Introduction. — The  erecting  in  the  shop  is  doi 
on  a  floor,  the  construction  of  which  depends  on  the  weig 
of  the  niachinos  and  the  condition  of  the  earth  on  which 

is  built.  When  tlie  earth  is  dry  and  hard,  or  there  is  a  roc-"^ 
bottom  to  build  upon,  the  foundation  of  the  floor  may  t  ' 
shallow;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  earth  is  wet  ^^ 
unstable,  a  deep  and  solid  foundation  should  be  built  \\^ 
The  depth  of  the  floor  foundation  depends  on  the  weights  ^- 
the  heaviest  parts  that  are  liable  to  come  upon  it. 

34.  Erecting  floors  are  made  up  in  different  way  ^ 
depending  on  the  class  of  work  to  be  done;  that  is,  whether 
tlu-y  are  intended  for  permanent  use  for  one  class  of  worl^ 
or  for  a  wide  rani^e  of  work,  the  needs  of  which  cannot  we^'' 
be  anticipated  and   for  which  changes  must  constantly  b^ 
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made.  The  first  cost,  also,  in  many  cases,  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  determines  the  style  of  floor  used.  To 
meet  the  various  requirements,  the  following  kinds  fif  floor 
are  made:  earth,  wooden  plank,  scantling,  loootlfn  bloik,  brick, 
concrete,  and  iron  plate. 

35.     Earth  Floors.— In  places  where  the  earth  is  of  a 
firm  and  solid  character  and  little  money  can  he  spent  for 

»»  floor,  the  earth  is  simply  leveled  and  packed  down  so  as 
to  make  a  smooth,   hard   floor.      Sometimes  the  snrface  is 
formed  of  a  layer  of  iron  chips  from  1  to  4  inches  thick  that 
are  mised  with  salt  or  other  material  that  will  cansc  them 
'o  rust.      When  they  are  well  packed,  the  surface  will  rust 
/nto  a  solid  smooth  mass  and  then  form  a  very  good  floor. 
Besides  being  cheap,  the  earth  floor  can  easily   be  dug  up 
f"    f«rm   a  pit   to  enable  any  machine    parts    that    project 
(Jelow  the  floor  line  to  be  attached.      On  the  other   hand, 
''^re  is  always  more  or  less  loose  sand  upon  the  surface, 
'*'""c;h  is  liable  to  get  into  the  working  parts  of  a  machine 
^"icl    thys  cause  trouble. 

^©.  Slnsle-Plank  Floor. — A  comparatively  incxpen- 
^' V-^  floor  consists  of  3-  or  4-inch  yellow-pine  planking,  laid 
^*"'"<isis  joists  that  are  placed  close  together  and  are  well 
*'«^^ed  or  bridged  sidewise.  The  planks  are  sometimes  cov- 
«»"^a  with  a  diagonal  floor  of  J-inch  to  IJ-inch  pine.  The 
^^^<^es  between  the  timber  should  be  ventilated.  This  style 
floor  is,  however,  not  very  rigid,  and,  hence,  the  heaviest 
^'"^des  of  work  require  something  more  solid. 

3?.     Double-Plank  Floor. — A  more  rigid  floor  than 
■  plank  floor  previously  mentioned  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  15. 


the 


The 


floor  is  built  up  of  2'  X  4'  pine  scantling  a,  a,  ' 


facing  of  from  }-inch  to  l^-inch  pine  boards  laid  diag- 
**^^Uy,  as  shown.  The  scantlings  are  laid  upon  timbers  c,  c, 
^^^'ch  are  laid  in  a  concrete  bed.  The  thickness  of  the  con- 
^*'ete  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  ground,  but  if 
'^_is  of  a  firm  grade,  14  inches  should  be  sufficient  for  all  or- 
binary  purposes.  The  bed  is  built  up  by  first  laying  a  course 
w  coarse  stone,  as  shown  at  d,  and  running  in  some  cement, 
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then  following  with  successive  finer  grades  of  broken  stone, 
and  finishing  with  a  very  fine  grade.  Air  spaces  c,  c  are  left 
between  the  timbers;  these  may  be  ventilated  by  means  o( 
openings  through  the  walls  or  by  holes  bored  through  the 


Pio.  IS. 
floors.  Many  persons  claim  that  this  precaution  should  be 
taken  with  all  wood  floors  to  prevent  rotting.  The  tim- 
bers r,  c  are  made  4  in.  x4  in.,  4  in.  xC  in.,  or  6  in,  xCin.. 
depending  on  the  duty  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  the 
4"  X  'i'  timber  is  used,  it  is  laid  on  its  flat  side.  The  distance 
between  the  timbers  should  not  be  much  greater  than  thi^ 
thickness  of  the  concrete,  and  it  is  generally  thought  bestt" 
limit  llie  distance  to  the  thickness.  This  makes  an  excelled 
floor,  and,  by  some,  is  preferred  to  all  other  styles. 

;tH.     A  very  good  floor  is  made  with  a  base  of  tarci>"', 
Crete.      The  (ground,  after  leveling,  is  covered  tc)  a  dejrth  *■'' 
about  (i  inches  with  a  layer  of  saud  that  is  well  rolled  do*'''- 
On  top  of  this,  (1  inches  of  tar  concrete  is  placed;  the  ci.»"' 
Crete  is  composed   of  small    broken  stones  covered   thicli'- 
with  heated  tar,  and,  after  leveling,  is  rolled  with  a  hea^*-'! 
roller.      Finally,  a  layer  of  sand  mixed  with  considerable  C^ 
and  some  asjihalt  is  applied,  while  hot,  to  a  depth  of  ab<:»*-' 
11  iiirhvs  and  after  it  is  rolled  down,  is  allowed  to  harde;*^' 
When  hard,  a  layer  of  It-inch  spruce  planking  is  placed    ''^ 
top  of  the  asplialt,  and  li-ineh  dressed  maple  flooring       * 
strip^i  about  4  inches  wide  is  finally  nailed  crosswise  to  t  »"* 
spruce  phmki.ig.     The  maple  flooring  is  not  tongued  ."»-  *■"* 
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grooved.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  air  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  concrete  and  the  flooring  in  this  design,  and  that 
the  planking  is  laid  directly  upon  the  concrete.  One  prom- 
inent firm  states  that  they  have  not  experienced  any  trouble 
by  the  rotting  of  the  planking,  as  is  claimed  by  many  to 
occur  when  the  flooring  is  laid  directly  on  the  concrete.  The 
quality  of  the  timber  used  and  the  amount  of  dampness  in 
the  location  are  important  factors  to  be  considered  when 
deciding  upon  the  kind  of  floor  to  use.  A  tar  concrete  floor 
is  rather  expensive,  but  very  solid. 

39.  Wooden-Block  Floor. — A  substantial  floor  may 
be  made  of  sawed  wooden  blocks,  either  cedar,  pine,  or  oak, 
that  are  placed  on  top  of  a  concrete  bed.  One  prominent 
firm  has  constructed  a  wooden-block  floor  in  the  following 
manner:  After  leveling  the  ground,  a  layer  of  cinders 
6  inches  thick  was  placed  on  the  ground  and  thoroughly 
rolled  down  with  a  heavy  steam  roller.  A  bed  of  concrete 
i  inches  thick  was  laid  on  top  of  the  cinders  and  thoroughly 
leveled.  The  blocks  were  6  in.  x  4  in.  x  4  in.,  sawed  from 
Bvell-seasoned  oak;  their  ends  were  dipped  into  liquid  as- 
phalt, and  the  blocks  were  then  laid  directly  on  top  of  the 
concrete  bed. 

Another  firm  omits  the  cinders  and  places  the  concrete 
bed  directly  on  the  leveled  ground,  making  the  concrete  bed 
about  8  inches  thick.  The  blocks  are  cedar  wood  sawed  to 
3  in.  X  12  in.  X  5  in. ;  these  are  placed  end  to  end  and  butt- 
i  ng  together  on  the  concrete,  so  that  their  height  is  5  inches. 
A  space  of  ^  inch  is  left  between  adjacent  rows,  which  is 
filled  with  a  mortar  composed  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement 
to  2|^  parts  of  sand. 

The  advantages  of  a  wooden-block  floor  are  as  follows: 
( 1)  It  is  easy  on  the  feet  of  the  workmen.  (2)  The  work  is 
not  so  liable  to  slip  on  it  as  on  other  kinds  of  floors.  (3) 
C^^eats,  braces,  etc.  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  floor. 
^)    The  expense  of  repairing  it  is  slight. 

"^O*     Brick  Floors  and  Concrete  Floors. — Occasion - 
*^y,  a  floor  is  made  of  brick  laid  in  cement  and  placed  on 
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a  solid  concrete  foundation.  Sometimes  hard  paving  bricks 
that  are  laid  on  edge  are  used  instead  of  ordinary  bricks, 
and  cement  is  run  in  between  them  to  fill  the  cracks.  In 
some  localities,  a  concrete  base  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cement,  which  forms  a  very  smooth  and  hard  floor 
that  is  impervious  to  moisture. 

41.  Cant-Iron  Plate  Floors.  —  The  cast-iron  plate 
floor  is  perhaps  the  best  floor  for  large  work,  but  its  great 
expense  has  in  the  past  prevented  its  coming  into  general 
use.  It  is,  however,  adapted  to  so  many  uses  that,  in  many 
shops,  the  expense  is  warranted,  since  it  serves  as  a  laying- 
out  table,  a  machine-tool  foundation,  and  a  machine-tool 
table,  and,  also,  as  an  erecting  floor.  In  large  shops, 
especially  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  that  is  too 
heavy  to  be  machined  in  the  stationary  machine  tools,  such 
a  floor  provides  an  excellent  means  for  setting  up  the  heavy 
parts  and  doing  the  machining  with  portable  machine  tools, 
such  as  radial  drills,  traverse  head-shapers,  slotting  machines, 
special  milling  and  grinding  fixtures,  etc.,  which  may  be 
driven  by  means  of  ropes,  electric  motors,  or  compressed  air. 

42.  One  or  two  large  horizontal  boring  mills  maybe  set 
alongside  an  iron-plate  floor  in  such  a  manner  that  the  floot 
forms  the  table  of  the  machines;  this  arrangement  has  been 
found  very  convenient  in  shops  where  much  boring  is  don^ 
on  large  pieces.     A  planer  set  with  the  side  of  its  bed  again^^ 
such  a  floor  may  also  be  made  to  operate  on  a  heavy  paf^ 
fastened   upon  the  floor,  by  means  of  a  special  head  bolte?^ 
to  the  table. 

43.  The  top  of  the  floor  should  be  planed  true,  aim  ^ 
should  be  provided  with  T  slots  for  the  purpose  of  allowiii  ^ 
the  work  or  portable  machines  to  be  bolted  to  it.  The  slot 
are  usually  made  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  although 
sometimes  they  are  all  made  parallel  to  one  side;  occasior^ 
ally,  when  much  circular  work  is  to  be  machined  upon  tl»  ^ 
floors,  the  slots  are  run  in  concentric  circles  with  radial  slot^  - 
crossing  them  at  regular  intervals. 
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4-4.     The  plates  are  generally  made  stiff  enough  to  allow 
them  to  be  supported  upon  masonry  columns  without  deflec- 
tion.    This  greatly  facilitates  the  leveling  up  of  the  plates, 
when,    for  any  reason,   they  get  out  of  true.     Sometimes 
they  are  laid  in  a  solid  bed  of  concrete.     The  plates  are  then 
supported  at  every  point,  and  when  the  foundation  is  heavy, 
and  the  plates  are  leveled  up  very  carefully  when  they  are 
first  set,  the  floor  is  quite  satisfactory  for  some  time;  but  if, 
for  any  reason,  the  foundation  should  yield  slightly,  or  the 
plates  should  not  be  set  quite  right  at  first,  it  is  impossible 
to  set   them  true  without  taking  up  the  whole  floor   and 
resetting  it  completely.     This  is  a  very  expensive  piece  of 
work,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  masonry  supports  with  open- 
ings between  them  that  make  all  parts  below  the  floor  acces- 
sible are  generally  preferred.     Iron  plates  are  sometimes 
objected  to  because  they  are  cold  and  slippery,  but  after 
workmen  have  become  accustomed  to  an  iron  floor,  these 
objections  are  soon  forgotten. 


FLOOR  PITS. 

Introduction. — It  is  often  necessary  in  erecting 
large  work  to  make  provision  for  parts  that  extend  below  the 
floor  line,  or  to  get  at  some  of  the  parts  from  beneath  the 
machine.  For  this  purpose,  pits  are  made  at  suitable  places 
in  the  floor.  These  pits  are  often  made  with  cast-iron  floors 
about  their  edges,  and  are  often  lined  with  plates  with 
T  slots  running  down  at  intervals  on  the  inside.  Pits  are 
3-lso  used  in  machining  very  large  pieces,  such  as  flywheels 
that  are  too  large  to  be  machined  on  a  boring  mill  or  in  a 
lathe. 

46.  The  construction  of  pits,  like  the  construction  of 
^'"ecting  floors,  depends  very  largely  on  the  class  of  work 
aone  in  the  shop.  When  a  definite  line  of  manufacture  is 
^^rried  on,  a  pit  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  work  can  be  built, 
"^t  where  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character  is  done,  it  is 


i 
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built  up  in  steps,  as  shown,   or  may  be  made  straight,  as 
indicated  by  Ihc  dotted  lines  e;  i\ 

SI.  When  the  pit  is  not  in  use,  it  is  covered  with  a 
plank  floor,  u  settion  of  which  is  shown  in  place  at  /.  The 
floor  is  supported  upon  I  beams,  as  £;  which  are  set  in 
pockets  //,  A,  in  the  sides  of  the  pit.     The  covering  floor  is 


J /  i\ 
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made  np  in  sections  so  that  it  can  easily  be  removed,  and 
each  section  is  provided  with  two  rings  /,  /  to  facilitate  the 
handling.  Tho  rings  are  attached  with  staples  and  let  Into 
the  plank,  so  that  when  they  are  not  in  use  they  lie  belo* 
the  surface  of  the  flour.     Tliese  pits  may  be  made  with  one 
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or  more  sets  of  pockets  y,y  to  receive  the  X  beams,  upon 
which  to  support  sections  of  ilie  floor  when  the  full  depth 
of  the  pit  is  not  required.  Such  a  pit  may  be  used  either 
for  erecting  or  for  machining  large  parts,  as  described 
later. 

Ill  some  shops  it  is  preferred  not  to  floor  the  pit  over.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  stout  removable  hand 
railing  around  the  pit  to  prevent  workmen  from  stumbling 
into  it. 

52.  Another  style  of  pit,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  both  cheap  and  easily  changed  or  enlarged,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  Is.  The  earth  is  simply  dug  away  where  the  pit  is 
to  go,  and  the  floor,  which  rests  upon  heavy  horizontal  tim- 


bers a,  a  is  supported  about  the  outside  of  the  pit  by  means 
of  vertical  timbers  b,  b  standing  upon  blocks  c,  c.  The 
fliior,  which  covers  the  pit  when  it  is  not  in  use,  is  made  in 
sections  and  is  supported  by  timbers  that  are  set  into 
pockets  </,  which  are  cut  into  the  side  timbers. 
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USE  OF  ERECTING  PIT. 

53.  Assembling  a  Flyw^heel. — Large  fly  wheels,  rope 
heels,  gear-wheels,  and  other  similar  wheels  are  usually 
isembled  in  the  erecting  pit.  The  assembling  and  machin- 
^g  of  the  rim  of  a  large  built-up  flywheel  is  an  excellent 
xample  of  the  use  of  the  erecting  pit.  One  method  of  do- 
^g  this  work  is  here  described.  Parallel  bars  a,  a,  Fig.  19, 
re  bolted  opposite  each  other  to  the  plates  surrounding  the 
»outh  of  the  pit,  and  temporary  bearings  ^,  b  that  will 
'i'ng  the  center  of  the  shaft  c  about  30  inches  above  the 
•or  level,  are  placed  on  top  of  the  parallel  bars  so  that  they 

-  fairly  in  line  with  each  other.  The  shaft  c  with  the 
t>  d  on  it  is  now  picked  up  by  a  crane  and  lowered  into 

-  bearings,  which  are  properly  alined  to  suit  the  shaft. 
^  bearings,  which  do  not  need  any  caps,  are  now  bolted 
Vn  to  the  parallel  bars.  In  another  method  of  lining  the 
brings,  the  shaft  is  blocked  up  until  it  is  level;  the  bcar- 
■^,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  journals,  are 
ftied  into  place  and  bolted  down,  and  Babbitt  metal  is 
ired  into  the  bearings  around  the  journals. 

5-4.  All  the  joint  faces  of  the  sections  of  the  rim  hav- 
r  been  properly  faced  prior  to  the  erection,  one  section 
picked  up  by  the  crane  and  gently  lowered  on  the  hub, 
Mrhich  it  is  fastened  while  in  a  vertical  position  by  tem- 
"^ry  bolts.     The  shaft  is  now  revolved  sufficiently  to  bring 

-  next  seat  of  the  hub  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  after 

-  fastened  section  has  been  securely  blocked  to  prevent 
Uiion  of  the  shaft,  another  section  is  lifted  into  place  and 
"Attached  to  the  hub  and  the  first  section.  This  operation 
"^peated  until  the  wheel  has  been  assembled.     The  holes 

the  arms  and  hub  are  now  reamed  one  by  one  to  match 

^otly,  and  the  permanent  bolts  are  then  carefully  fitted, 

Ven  home,  and  the  nuts  securely  screwed  up,  as  shown 

Ss.  In  order  to  turn  the  sides  and  face  of  the  rim,  means 
^^st  be  provided  for  revolving  the  flywheel.     A  common 

5.  Vol.  III.— 19' 
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method  is  to  bolt  a  large  annular  gear,  which,  for  conve- 
nience, is  made  in  short  sections,  to  the  arms  of  the  fly- 
wheel. One  of  these  sections  is  shown  at/l  A  pinion  g  is 
then  placed  in  mesh  with  the  gear  and  is  driven  either  by  a 
rope  drive,  by  a  belt  from  an  overhead  shaft,  by  an  electric 
motor,  by  a  small  steam  engine,  or  by  a  compressed-air  en- 
gine, as  is  most  convenient.  A  heavy  bed  //  is  then  bolted 
across  the  pit ;  it  may  carry  two  slide  rests  /,  /,  in  order  to 
allow  both  sides  of  the  rim  to  be  finished  at  once. 

56.  If  the  flywheel  is  to  have  the  rim  polished,  a  grind- 
ing rig  carrying  a  suitable  emery  wheel  may  be  mounted  on 
the  carriage  /.  The  emery  wheel,  which  is  driven  in  any 
convenient  manner,  is  then  fed  slowly  across  the  surface 
that  is  to  be  ground  while  the  wheel  is  revolving  at  a  suit- 
able speed. 

57.  Cutting  a  Large  Spur  Gear. — Spur  gears  50  feet, 
or  more  in  diameter  may  be  cut  in  the  following  manner  ' 
They  are  built  up  with  as  much  in  the  pit  as  will  bring  tb  ^ 
center  of  the  shaft  within  as  convenient  a  working  distance  "■ 
of  the  floor  as  possible.  The  s[)accs  between  the  teeth  ai 
generally  cast  in  witii  enough  allowance  to  insure  cleaning  uf    - 

68.     A  rest  or  bed  similar  to  that  used  for  turning,  bi^- 
carrying  a  back-geared  milling  head  that  may  be  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  bed  is  i)laced  across  the  pit,  parall 
with  the  shaft  that  carries  the  wheel.      The  bed  is  blocke 
up  until  the  axis  of  the  milling  spindle  and  the  axis  of  iL 
wheel  shaft  are  at  the  same   height  above   the   floor.     TIl 
wheel   is  generally  erected  with  the  top  of  the   teeth  It 
rough;  these  may  be  finished  by  means  of  a  milling  cutttrr 
fed  across  the  face  of  each  tooth  in  succession,  thus  bringin 
the  gear  blank  to  the  correct  outside  diameter.     The  pitc 
circle  is  next  laid  out  on  one  side  of  the  rim,  and  is  divide^ 
as  accurately  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dividers.     T  '*'* 
order  to  insure  accurate  spacing  of  the  teeth,  it  is  well  to  ^^-^ 
around  the  pitch  circle  with  a  pair  of  trams,  using  as  lonjj      ^^ 
cord  as  possible,  and  then  subdivide  the  large  divisions  wit  I^ 
dividers.     The  thickness  of  the  teeth  on  the  pitch  circle    i^ 
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then  laid  off  and  all  points  of  division  are  carefully  marked 
wiih  fine  prii'k-punch  marks.  The  spacing  for  the  teeth  is 
then  obtained  by  making  the  division  marks  representing 
the  circular  pitch  successively  coincide  with  the  end  of  a 
stationary  pointer.  Suitable  clamps  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  holding  the  wheel  still  while  the  cuts  arc  taken. 

59.  A  pair  of  end  mills  may  be  used  for  cutting  the 
tooth  spaces,  of  which  the  roughing  cutter  is  about  ;',  inch 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  finishing  cutter.  The  section 
of  the  finishing  cutter  must  be  exactly  a  duplicate  of  the 
profile  of  the  space  between  the  teeth.  The  roughing  cutter 
may  have  nicked  teeth,  but  the  finishing  cutter  should  be 
left  plain.  Both  cutters  can  advantageously  be  given  spiral 
cutting  edges. 

60.  The  cutting  of  large  gears  in  the  manner  just  ex- 

p'ai'ned  may  be  expedited  by  using  two  cutting  heads  for 

roughing  out  the  spaces  and  facing  the  end  of  the  teeih, 

P'atring  a  cutting  head  at  each  side  of  the  wheel.      The 

^wishing  should  be  done  by  one  head  entirely. 

^%  1.  Assembllntc  a  Large  Rtipe  Wheel.- — Large  rope 
*"ht;els  are  usually  built  up,  the  rim,  huiis,  and  arms  being 
•^E>si.rate  pieces.  The  rim  itself  in  many  cases  is  made  in 
•^S<"ncnts.  The  following  description  shows  the  method 
-■*^*^t:  is  in  vogue  in  one  prominent  shop  for  assembling  such 
*  ■wHcel,  the  wheel  whose  assembling  is  here  described  being 
*^  feel  in  diameter  and  having  a  face  7  feet  wide,  which 
'^'^ritains  aC  turned  grooves  for  IJ-inch  rope.  The  wheel 
^a^s  two  hubs  with  10  arms  for  each  hub;  the  rim  is  built  up 
**'>*  ,if  10  segments  that  are  securely  bolted  to  one  another. 
*■  "ie  arms  are  boiled  to  the  hubs  and  to  the  rim. 

.  ^2.  The  hubs  having  been  forced  on  the  shaft,  the  latter 
'^  Placed  in  temporary  bearings  placed  at  oppfjslte  sides  of 
"^^'^  erecting  pit.  The  arms,  the  bolt  holes  in  the  ends  of 
'**».h  have  been  previously  drilled  and  reamed,  are  now 
P'-^ced  in  position,  twn  opposite  arms  on  each  hub  at  a  time, 
^^  are  supported  on  timbers  placed  across  the  pit.   They  are 
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then  attached  to  the  hubs  by  temporary  bolts,  and  the  holes 
in  the  hub  are  reamed  in  line  with  those  in  the  arms.  The 
permanent  bolts  are  now  fitted,  driven  home,  and  secured 
by  nuts.  All  the  arms  having  been  fastened,  the  sections 
of  the  rim  are  attached  one  by  one  until  the  wheel  is  com- 
pletely assembled. 

63.  For  turning  the  grooves  for  the  ropes,  the  wheel  is 
driven  by  one  of  the  methods  explained  in  Art.   55.    A 
bed  that  carries  one  or  more  slide  rests  having  been  bolted 
across  the  pit,  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  turned  to  the  right 
diameter  and  the  position  of  the  grooves  is  then  laid  out. 
Square-nosed  tools  are  used  to  rough  out  the  grooves,  a  wide 
one  being  employed  for  the  wide  part  of  the  groove  and 
narrow  ones  for  the  narrower   parts.     The  bottom  of  the 
groove  is  generally  made  round;  hence,  the    finishing  tool 
for  this  part  is  made  with  a  round  nose  having  the  radius 
called  for  by  the  drawing.     Right-hand  and  left-hand  side 
tools  are  used  to  remove  the  remaining  stock  and  to  bring 
the  sides  of  the  grooves  to  the  correct  form  for  finishing- 
The  right-hand  side  tool  is  used  in  one  slide  rest  and  the 
left-hand  tool  in  the  other  slide  rest   in   order   to   preveti^ 
undue  thrust  in  one  direction,  as  would   result  if  two  to«"^ 
cutting  in  the  same  direction  were  used  at  once.    The  fini^^"^' 
ing  is  done  with  a  formed  spring,  or  gooseneck  tool,  in  orcl^^ 
to  have  the  finished  work  free  from   chatter  marks.     T^* 
sides  of  the  rim  are  turned  square  with  the  face,  and  a*^- 
special  turning  that  may  be  specified  on  the  drawing  is  doi^^ 

64.  The  wheel  should  be  rigidly  inspected  as  the  tur^"* 
ing  progresses,  and  if  cracked  or  defective  castings  3-^ 
found  in  the  rim,  they  should  be  replaced  before  the  wh^*^ 
is  taken  down  for  shipment.  A  defective  or  broken  segme*'* 
may  have  a  new  one  fitted  in  its  place,  and  the  new  so^ 
mriit  may  be  turned  without  great  loss  of  time  by  using"  * 
reversing  countershaft  and  running  the  one  segment  ba^^ 
and  forth  past  the  tools  until  it  is  roughed  out  like  the  r^^ 
and  then  taking  a  light  finishing  cut  over  the  whole  whe^^ 
This  method  effects  a  great  saving  on  a  large  wheel  tti^^ 
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may  make  only  1  revolution  in  5  or  6  minutes.  The  work 
Slaving  been  completed,  the  different  parts  are  plainly 
marked  to  show  which  way  they  go  together,  and  the  wheel 
is  then  taken  apart  fur  shipment. 
65.  Uttlng  Brectlns  Pit  for  Hl^h  Work.— Vertical 
Steam  engines  and  otlier  machines  that  are  too  high  to  be 
erected  on  the  erecting  floor  may  often  be  erected  on  the 
bottom  of  the  erecting  pit,  thus  gaining  the  extra  head- 

Iroom  afforded  by  the  depth  of  the  pit. 
DHIVING  FITS,  PRESS  PITS,  AND  SHRINK 
FITS. 
66.     Introduction. — Two  pieces  of  work  may  be  joined 
together    by  creating  sufficient    friction    between    them   to 
prevent  separation  except  by  undue  means.      This  is  done 
I  in  practice  by   making  one  part  slightly  larger   than    the 

other  pari,  and  placing  the  larger  part    into   the  smaller 
otie,  or  placing  the  smaller  part  over  the  larger  one. 

^7.  The  parts  that  are  to  be  joined  may  be  placed  to- 
getlier  either  by  pressing  or  driving  one  of  them  into  or 
oi'tsrihe  other,  or  one  part  may  be  expanded  by  heating 
anci  it  may  then  be  dropped  over  the  other  and  left  to  cool. 
Fi  t  «  ihat  are  made  by  driving  the  pieces  together  are  called 
d«~«vlnB  ntH,  while  those  in  which  the  pieces  are  pressed 
^"S^*llicr  are  called  press  (Its. 

•J8.  When  one  piece  is  expanded  by  heating  and  is  then 
dro|jped  over  the  other,  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original 
siKe  in  cooling,  and  if  the  proper  allowance  has  been  made 
it  produces  a  very  rigid  and  durable  joint.  This  is  called  a 
■'**"liik  fit.  Shrink  fits  are  frequently  applied  in  making 
the  juinis  of  flywheels,  strengthening  short  pipe  bends,  etc. 
^"  Mil  these  cases  a  link  or  bolt,  which  is  made  a  little 
shorter  than  the  place  in  which  it  is  logo,  is  heated  until  it 
go«s  freely  into  place,  and  then  allowed  lo  coul,  thus  draw- 
'"8  ihe  parts  tightly  together. 
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89.     Either  ihit  <liivinti  fits,  pressed  fits,  or  shrink  fit 
rhen  properly  made,  produce  excellent  joints,  but  when 
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tien  no  press  is  available,  the  parts  may  be  driven  together 
th  hammers  or  rams.  There  are,  however,  cases  where 
vther  a  press  nor  a  ram  can  be  applied,  and  the  shrink  fit 
ay  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

70.     General  Construction  of  Hydraulic  Press. — 

ig.  20  shows  one  style  of  a  hydraulic  press  that  is  made  of 
0-,  300-,  and  400-ton  capacity,  and  is  used  for  such  work 
pressing  the  cranks  on  engine  crank-shafts  and  general 
ssing  on  or  off  in  making  press  fits.  The  tie-bars  a^  a 
placed  on  either  side,  so  that  the  work  can  be  lowered 
>,  and  lifted  out  of,  the  press  with  a  crane.  For  use  in 
Avay  shops,  the  tie-bars  are  placed  one  below  the  floor 
the  other  overhead,  thus  enabling  the  rolling  in  and  out 
l^e  car  wheels  or  locomotive  wheels.  The  same  tie-rods, 
^milar  ones,  may  be  used  with  hydraulic  jacks  for 
t:  able-press  work. 

"  1.  This  particular  machine  will  take  10  feet  between 
tie-bars  and  25  feet  between  the  ram  and  sliding  head. 
^  ram  b  is  14  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  stroke  of  4  feet, 
l  is  provided  with  a  counterweight  so  that  it  returns  auto- 
tically  when  the  release  valve  is  opened.  It  is  provided 
Vi  a  safety  valve  that  can  be  set  to  open  at  a  desired 
s^sure  and  is  then  locked  up  in  a  box  cast  on  the  cylinder, 
ich  makes  it  impossible  to  push  more  than  a  specified 
<^unt.  The  pressure  gauge  is  graduated  for  tons  pressure 
the  ram  and  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  area.  The 
^ing  head  ^/ moves  on  a  track,  and  is  held  in  position  by 
^1  keys.  The  force  pump  is  driven  by  a  l)elt  placed  on 
'  pulley  r,  and  takes  its  water  supply  from  a  tank  under- 
^th,  to  which  the  water  is  returned. 

T  2.  Portable  Press. — For  work  that  is  too  large  to  be 
'C^ed  in  such  a  machine,  a  portable  form  may  be  used  that 
"^  be  taken  to  the  work  and  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions.  If  the  i)ortal)le  press  is  near  the 
^tionary  press,  it  may  be  operated  by  connecting  it  to  the 
•Wer-driven  pump  of  the  latter;  it  may  also  be  connected 
•  the  hydraulic   service    pipe   in   shops   provided   with   a 
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hydraulic  service.  If  the  necessary  hydraulic  pressure  can- 
not be  obtained  in  either  one  of  these  ways,  the  press  may 
be  operated  by  a  hand  force  pump. 

73.  All  shops  have  more  or  less  work  that  requires  to 
be  driven  or  pressed  together;  for  instance,  large  mandrels 
which  must  be  put  in  and  taken  out.  These  operations, 
which  often  require  the  help  of  several  men,  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  done  by  the  aid  of  a  small  portable  press  like 


Fig.  21. 

that  illustrated  in  Fig.  21.  This  press,  as  can  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  illustration,  has  two  bars  l^-  or  2  inches  in 
diameter  that  are  threaded  for  two-thirds  of  their  lengthen 
one  end  and  enough  on  the  t)tlier  to  take  a  nut.  Nuts  are 
screwed  on  at  intervals  to  form  stops  for  the  movable  head, 
and  two  supports  are  provided  for  a  hydraulic  jack.  Thi^ 
tool  may  be  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  shop  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used,  and  any  ordinary  shop  jack,  not  exceeding  ^'^ 
power  the  strength  of  the  side  rods,  may  be  used  with  thv'S 
device. 

74.     I^rc»»  Fits. — Press  fits  may  be  classed  under  t^^'^ 
heads:    t(7/>rr    fits  and   striiii^Itt  Jits.      If  a  standard  1-in^' 
cylindrical  plug-and-ring  gaugt' he  tried  together  when  tb^- 
are  at  ecpial  lcmj)craturcs,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plugc^ 
only  be  pushed  through   the  ring  by  exerting  considera^^ 
force.      The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  size  of  each  gaug^     ^ 
so  near  that  of  the  other  as  to  make  the  fit  almost  perfe^"" 
If  a  person  will  hold  the  ring  in  his  hand  for  5  minutes,  t^''* 
ring  will  become  larger,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  pU-*^*^ 
the  plug  through  it  easily;  and  if  he  will  dip  the  plug  i/'^^ 
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cold  water  and  warm  the  ring,  the  difference  in  size  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  plug  will  fall  through.  From  this 
experiment  it  is  seea  that  the  pressure  required  to  press  two 
parts  together  depends  on  the  difference  in  their  size. 

In  a  press  fit,  the  internal  piece,  as  a  shaft,  for  instance, 
must  be  enough  larger  than  the  hole  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  enough  friction  between  the  two  pieces  to  hold  it 
there  scL-urely  when  pressed  home.  The  amount  of  friction 
is  judged  by  the  total  pressure  in  tons  on  the  piston  of  the 
hydraulic  press  that  is  required  to  press  the  pieces  together. 
The  allowance  that  has  to  be  made,  i.  e.,  the  difference  in 
the  diameter  of  the  two  pieces  that  is  required  in  order  to 
insure  a  pressing  together  at  a  given  pressure,  cannot  be 
calculated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  pressure 
depends  on  a  number  of  variable  factors  whose  values  can- 
not be  determined,  even  approximately.  Some  of  these 
factors  are  the  length  of  the  hole  compared  with  its  diam- 
eter, the  relative  smoothness  and  truth  of  the  two  surfaces 
that  are  to  be  joined,  the  amount  of  metal  and  the  manner 
of  its  distribution  around  the  hole  of  the  e.>:ternal  piece,  and 
ihc  character  of  the  material.  For  this  reason,  experience, 
ludgment,  and  experiment  must  be  relied  on;  in  order  to 
ud  the  judgment,  several  cases  taken  from  actual  practice 
are  here  given. 


75.  In  one  instance,  a  car-wheel  seat  4^  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  7  inches  long  required  30  tons  to  force  it  into  the 
3*ie.  an  allowance  of  .007  inch  having  been  made.  In 
another  case,  two  crankpins  were  required  to  go  in  holes 
^  ''!.  X  8  in.  at  60  tons  pressure.  A  gauge  was  made  to  the 
*^ianieter  of  the  holes,  and  another  one  was  made  .003  inch 
larger.  The  pins  were  turned  to  the  size  of  the  larger 
gauge,  and  went  home  at  a  pressure  of  45  and  48  tons.  It 
^*  the  practice  of  one  company  to  bore  the  hole  of  car  wheels 
*l  inches  in  diameter,  making  the  hole  cylindrical,  and  to 
'^ni  the  axle  a  little  tapered,  just  enough  to  be  discernible 
^^  the  calipers,  probably  .003  to  .005  inch;  the  holes  being 
inches   lung,  the   wheels   go   home  under  a  pressure  of 
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30  tons.  It  is  clear  that  where  such  a  great  pressure  is 
required  to  force  the  pieces  together,  there  must  be  con- 
siderable wear  on  the  surface  of  both  parts  as  they  are 
being  pressed  together;  hence,  it  is  customary,  instead  of 
turning  the  internal  piece  cylindrical,  to  turn  it  with  a  taper 
of  yoV^  of  an  inch  to  the  inch  of  length  of  the  hole  to  be 
fitted.     If  the  hole  is  very  long,  less  allowance  may  be  made. 

76.  Taper  Press  Fits. — For  many  purposes,  the  taper 
fit  is  preferable  to  the  straight  fit.  In  a  taper  fit,  the  hole  is 
bored  tapered,  generally  r^  inch  per  foot,  and  the  internal 
piece  is  turned  to  the  same  taper  as  the  hole,  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  some,  an  increase  of  joVf  ^^  ^^  inch  to  the  inch  of 
length  is  allowed;  that  is,  if  the  large  end  of  a  hole  20  inches 
long  measures  15  inches,  the  large  end  of  the  internal  piece 
would  be  made  15.020  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  hole  is 
very  long,  the  amount  allowed  may  be  made  less. 

77.  Taper-pressed  fits  are  sometimes  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  hole  in  a  hub,  wheel,  or  crank  is  firs^ 
bored  with  a  tai)er  of,  say,  ^g  inch  per  foot.     A  hollow  cast  — 
iron    i)lug  is  then   turned   or  ground  to  correspond  toth^s 
hole  and  used  as  a  sort  of  cylindrical  surface  plate  to  whicl 
the  inside  of  the  hole  is  scraped  until  it  is  true  and  roiint 
The  pin  or  shaft  is  then  accurately  fitted  to  go  in  to  withi: 
a  certain  distance  of  its  final  location,  generally  to  withii 
from  1  to  4  inches.     The  following  illustration,  taken  fro 
actual  practice,  serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  fittincj  ur[^  P 
this  class  of  work. 

An  engine  shaft  22  inches  in  diameter  carried  a  hubforit        '' 
flywheel  that  had  a  bore  30  inches  long.      The  hole  in  tli        ^ 
lull)   was    scraped  so   that  the    hub  would    slide    to  witlii^^^ 
4|  in(^hes  of  its  location,  and  was  pressed  in  the  remainin^^^ 
distance.     The  hole  in  the  crank  was  bored  18J  inches  an^^^ 
was  14  inches  long;  it  was  fitted  to  go  within  3J   inches  (^^^ -^ 
tlu;  slioukler  of  the  shaft  and  was  then  pressed  home.     Th  ^^ 
crankpin  had  a  bearini*;  l^J  inches  in  diameter  by  11  incht^^ 
long   and    was    pressed   2i   inches.      In   all   these   cases  th 
shaft  or  [)in  had  a  taper  of  ^^^  inch  per  foot. 
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'8.  Precautions. — Tables  have  been  made  by  the 
nulas  proposed  for  this  class  of  work  by  various  engi- 
rs,  but  they  are  of  little  value  in  general  practice,  since 
y  experience  will  give  results  that  are  satisfactory. 
wrever,  each  shop  can,  to  advantage,  make  useful  tables 
Ti  obtainable  data  and  their  own  experience.  It  is  bet- 
to  allow  a  little  too  much  in  making  a  forced  fit  than 
little,  for  if  the  internal  piece  is  too  tight,  it  may  be 
ssed  out  again  and  may  then  be  draw-filed  to  a  smaller 

before  putting  the  two  parts  together,  they  should  be 
jroughly  lubricated  with  a  heavy  oil  or  grease,  to  prevent 
:ting,  which  might  destroy  the  entire  fit  on  both  pieces, 
hite  lead  it  often  used  instead  of  oil. 

79.  Allowances  for  Different  Fits. — The  amount 
owed  on  various  kinds  of  work  for  fits,  such  as  running 
',  easy  driving  fits,  tight  driving  fits,  and  force  fits,  are 
•w-n  in  a  general  way  in  the  following  tables,  which  rep- 
ent the  practice  of  several  good  shops  and  may  be  taken 
I  general  average  of  allowances  made.  Varying  condi- 
is,  however,  may  call  for  different  allowances,  and,  hence, 
allowances  here  given  must  be  modified  to  suit  the 
iiirements  of  the  work.  Running  fits  for  work  less  than 
ich  in  diameter  may  be  made  by  making  the  internal 
^e  .0015  to  .003  inch  under  the  size  of  the  hole,  while  a 
nch  shaft  may  be  as  much  as  .003  under  size.  Driving 
«ire  spoken  of  as  tight  and  easy.  A  good  tight  driving 
is  described  as  one-half,  and  a  light  driving  fit  as  one- 
Lrter,  of  the  force  fit. 

if).  The  following  table  of  diameters  and  allowances  for 
ce  fits  represents  the  average  allowance  made  in  several 
>d  shops;  but,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  conditions  pre- 
Hng  in  the  work  being  done  govern  the  amount  of  force 
Pessary  to  force  two  pieces  together.  For  this  reason 
^  pressure  necessary  to  i)ush  the  parts  together  is  seldom 
ven  with  a  table  of  allowances. 
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TABLE  I. 


FORCE-FIT  ALLO^ITANCBS. 


Diameter. 
Inches. 


i 
1 

H 

2 

H 

3 
4 
5 

6 

8 

10 


Diameter. 

Allowance 

Inches. 

Inch. 

12 

.012 

14 

.014 

IG 

.015 

18 

.016 

20 

.018 

22 

.019 

24 

.020 

26 

.022 

28 

.023 

30 

.024 

32 

.025 

81.  Shrink  Fits. — In  the  absence  of  a  [)ress  theshrink:' 
ing  process  is  often  resorted  to,  but  in  general  it  is  not  3=5 
safe  or  satisfactory.  In  this  process  the  internal  piece  i^ 
made  larger  than  the  hole  it  is  to  go  into,  and  the  externP'^ 
piece  is  then  expanded  by  heat  to  allow  the  internal  piec^ 
to  be  easily  slipped  in. 

The  amount  to  allow  for  a  shrink  fit  is  largely  a  matter 
of  judgment,  in  which  the  material  and  the  construction  oi 
the  article  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Krtipp  allo\\'i^ 
.01  inch  to  the  foot  of  diameter  in  shrinking  on  locomoti\'^ 
tires,  while  American  builders  allow  a  little  more,  .012  inch 
in  I  foot  being  common  practice.  Care  should  be  taken  ik'^ 
to  allow  too  much,  since  either  the  external  piece  will  pi»^^ 
itself  apart  or  tile  internal  piece  will  be  crushed  or  distorted- 

The  following  table  of  sizes  and  allowances,  adopted  bV 
the  American  Railway  Master  ^lechanics'  As.sociation, 
gives  the  amount  allowed  in  several  American  shops  fof 
shrinking  tires  on  car  wheels. 
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TABLE   II. 


SHRINK-FIT  ALLOIKVANCB. 


>iaineter. 
Inches. 

Allowance. 
Inches. 

Diameter. 
Inches. 

Allowance. 
Inches. 

38 
44 
50 

.040 
.047 
.053 

56 
65J 
66 

.060 
.066 
.070 

2*  Examples  of  Shrinking. — It  is  often  necessary 
brink  a  crankpin  in,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
mer.  The  pin  is  turned  to  the  required  size  and  the 
ik  is  then  heated  hot  enough  to  allow  the  pin  to  enter 
ly.  Care  must  be  taken  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
i  to  guard  agains-t  the  pin  sticking  in  the  hole  before 
clear  in.  A  heavy  sledge  should  be  provided  on  both 
s,  as  the  pin  may  require  a  little  driving  to  carry  it 
r  home.  If  the  crank  should  cool  too  rapidly,  the  pin 
it  be  backed  out  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness. 
en  once  in  place,  the  pin  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possi- 
by  applying  waste  soaked  in  cold  water,  or  by  keeping  a 
am  of  cold  water  flowing  on  the  pin.  Care  must  be 
in  not  to  let  the  pin  get  as  hot  as  the  crank,  or  the  pin 
''  expand  the  hole  and  the  fit  will  then  not  be  as  tight 
i^as  intended. 

►3,  Shrinking  a  crank  on  a  shaft  is  a  job  that  is  re- 
red  to  be  done  quickly.  The  shaft  should  be  blocked  up 
I  convenient  distance  from  the  floor,  with  the  key  seat 
The  crank  should  be  heated  tmtil  the  bore  shows  suffi- 
^t  expansion  to  go  on  the  shaft  easily.  If  the  crank  is 
tvy,  it  should  be  picked  up  by  a  crane  in  such  a  position 
Lt  the  key  seat  will  be  on  top,  to  conform  to  that  in  the 
^h.  All  dust  or  dirt  should  be  carefully  brushed  from 
-  crank,  which  should  be  quickly  shoved  up  to  the  shoulder 
the  shaft,  and  a  temporary  key,  fitting  sidewise,  should 
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then  be  lightly  driven  in  to  keep  the  key  seat  in  line  — 
Means  should  be  provided  for  holding  the  crank  against 
the  shoulder,  or  it  may  slip  back  and  grip  the  shaft 
tight  that  it  can  never  be  brought  up  into  its  correct  posi 
tion.  The  permanent  key  may  be  fitted  after  the  crank  i 
cooled  off. 

84.     A    Special  Heater. — A   very  convenient  burnei 
for  heating  parts  in  making  shrink  fits  is  shown  in  Fig.  22— 

A  locomotive  piston  a  i^ 
clamped    between   tw 
wooden   pieces,  as  sho 
in  the  illustration,  and  a 
gas  burner  b,   which  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  the 
Bunsen    burner,     is    sup- 
ported    centrally    in   the 
piston-rod    hole.      The 
burner   has   a    number  of 
holes  on  its  circumference 
producing  as  many  jets  of 
flame,     which    strike   the 
surface  to  be  heated.    An 
ordinary  rubber  gas  tube^' 
connects  the  burner  with 
a  gas  pipe  on  the  wall. 


Fig.  2a. 


HOISTS   AM>   CRANES. 


HOISTS. 

85.  Cicneral  Consideration.  —  It  frequently  occurs 
that  the  heavy  parts  of  machinery,  and  often  the  whole 
machine  itself,  must  be  moved.  This  work,  if  it  is  ih>ne 
without  proper  appliances,  requires  the  help  of  many  persons, 
and  in  that  case  becomes  very  expensive  with  an  increase  oi 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  parts  to  be  moved.     Light  machine 
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t  may  require  no  special  applia 


fttnost  only  an  ordinary  chai 
^.     BIf>ck  and  Tackle. 


—For  some  classes  of  work, 
Ihe  field,  an  ordinary  block 
1  in  Fig.  23 


d  especially  for  erecti 

d  tackle  like  the  one 

■very  useful.      One  advantage  tlie  block 

d  tackle  pdssesses  is  that  it  is  generally 

ssible  to  lift  a  weight  to  a  greater  height 

»ii  with  the  chain  block,  since  a  longer 

3c  can  easily  be  reeved  in  and  is  more 

idily  obtained  than  a  chain. 

Small  blocks  and  tackles  with  J-  or  |-inch 

pe  are  often  called  bandy  tackles.    The 

idy  tackle  is  especially  useful  for  draw- 
Ka  weight  suspended  from  a  larger  tackle 

Mc  side,  or  for  moving  machinery  sup- 
on  rollers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  thai  th<^ 
Bile  is  always  placed  in  its  most  advan- 
>Emus position  for  hoJstingor  pulling.  For 
listing  with  the  tackle  shown  in  Fig.  23, 
^c  hook  a  should  be  attached  to  some 
'wl  support  above  and  the  hook  6  should  be 
lade  fast  to  the  work.  In  this  case  a  given 
"loiint  of  pull  on  the  rope  c  will  cause  an 
lUal  pull  on  the  other  ropes  i/,  e.  andy",  so 
^■"i  neglecting  friction,  a  given  pull  on  c 
*"  lift  three  times  the  load  on  the  hook  b. 
'"■  dragging  weights  horizontally,  the 
"ok  b  should  be  attached  to  the  station-  Fio  es. 

T  object  and  the  hook  a  should  be  made  fast  to  the 
I'Jviitg  load,  the  rope  c  being  then  pulled  in  the  general 
"■mion  of  the  tackle.  This  has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
'K  four  ropes  pulling  on  the  block  g-  and  hence  on  the 
Elk  a. 

Chain  Blocks. — A  great  variety  of  chain  blocks  are 
ilin  the  machine  shop,  of  which  the  most  common  type. 
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known  as  the  differential  chain  block,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2-1.  A  chuiii  rt  passes  over  a  differential  pulley  b,  and 
about  a  single-chain  pulley  c  at  the  bottom.  A 
hook  is  attached  to  each  pulley,  the  upper  one  1/ 
being  used  to  support  the  block  from  the  ceil- 
ing, or  overhead  part,  and  the  lower  onecfor 
the  purpose  of  taking  hold  of  the  part  to  be 
raised.  The  differential  pulley  b  is  provided 
with  two  chain  grooves,  the  diameter  of  one 
being  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  other. 
As  the  chain  is  drawn  over  the  pulley  so  that 
the  latter  revolves,  a  greater  length  of  chain 
per  revolution  will  travel  over  the  groort 
with  the  larger  diameter  than  over  the  one 
with  the  small  diameter.  This  being  true,  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  side  of  the  loose 
loop  a,  which  is  on  the  large  diameter,  is 
drawn  down,  it  will  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  pulleys  and  lengthen  the  iuose 
loop.  By  drawing  down  on  the  other  side  of 
Fiii.sj.  the  chaiii  that  runs  over  the  small  diameter, 

the  distance  between  the  pulleys  is 
crcasi^d.  A  weight  hanging  upon  the  ^ 
hook  c  will  i)c  raised  or  lowered  accord- 
ing to  which  side  of  the  loop  is  pulled. 
Other  forms  of  chain  blocks,  in  which 
the  reduction  is  obtained  with  worms 
and  worm-gears,  or  by  means  of  spur 


11  lie  f 


ttenj 


ivcly. 


particularly  u> 
th.r  uKichinc  t' 


nalic  liolstN. — Shops 
a  compre.sscd-air  jihint 
■  many  purposes.  It  is 
I'ful  in  serving  work  to 
nls,  vise,  bench,  laying- 
Tlie  principal  features 
ich  are  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
ill  which  slides  a  piston 
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.  rod  that  is  supplied  with  an  eye  e  at  its  lower  end. 
pipe  is  connected  to  the  air-pipe  line  by  a  hose,  and 
Imitted  to  the  cylinder  by  the  three-way  cock  7', 
operated  by  the  chain  in  order  to  raise  the  weight 
ttached  to  the  eye.  The  hoist  will  lift  the  length 
ston  travel  and  will  travel  on  its  runway  as  far  as 
will  permit. 


CRANES. 

Jib  Crane. — Limited  areas,  and  often  one  or  two 
tools,  are  served  by  jib  cranes,  one  form  of  which 


Flo.  26. 


I  in  Fig.  2G.  Heavy  cranes  of  this  type,  capable  of 
0  tons,  are  in  use  in  st)nie  shops,  although  for  such 
ork  the  traveling  crane  is  generally  preferable. 

Vol.  llL—20. 
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HI.    Trolley  Sytttem. — The  traveling  hoist  fumis! 
an  extremely   useful  and  convenient  method  of  handl 


lit;hl  urn]   1 
to  shu|is  h 


■k.  ami  it  is  especially  nM'^'^ 
■■  in  which  the  traveling  cf*"' 
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cannot  be  used.  The  run 
way  or  track  used  in  this 
system  of  shop  transpor- 
tation consists  of  I  beams 
suspended  from  overhead, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

The  illustration  shows 
how  the  traveler  d  may  be 
switched  from  the  main 
track  r  to  a  side  track  r\ 
A  section  r"  of  the  main 
track  is  hinged  at  a,  and 
its  free  end  can  be  swung 
in  line  with  the  main  track 
or  side  track  by  pulling 
one  of  the  chains  c,  c.  The 
hoist  e  is  attached  to  the 
traveler. 

92.  Hand  Travel- 
ing Crane. — The  travel- 
ing crane  furnishes  the 
most  modern  and  conve- 
nient means  of  shop  trans- 
portation. Cranes  of  this 
kind  are  operated  by  hand, 
by  power-driven  shafting, 
or  by  electric  motors. 

The  traveling  crane  is 
a  bridge-like  structure, 
spanning  the  floor  and 
supported  on  steel  rails 
placed  on  suitable  sup- 
ports, as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  28.  This  crane  has 
a  capacity  of  from  2  to  6 
tons  and  is  operated  by 
hand.     It  is  built  for  spans 
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of  30  feet  and  under.  I  beams  a  carry  the  rails  h  on  which 
the  crane  runs.  In  the  case  of  heavy  cranes,  these  I  beams 
are  replaced  by  built-up  girders.  These  runways  are  placed 
as  high  up  in  the  building  as  possible  in  order  to  get  as 
much  room  under  the  crane  as  can  be  had.  The  runway 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  floor  or  building  and  a 
trolley  c  running  on  rails  can  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other,  and  hence  can  be  brought  over  any 
desired  point  on  the  floor.  Hand  cranes  like  the  one  illus- 
trated are  operated  from  the  floor  in  the  following  manner. 
A  shaft  d  has  a  pinion  c  on  each  end  that  meshes  with  the 
gears  f,f\  they  are  keyed  to  the  same  shafts  to  which  the 
wheels /f,^  are  fastened.  The  shaft  d  is  rotated  by  pulling 
the  chain  //,  and  the  crane  is  thus  traversed  lengthwise 
of  the  building.  A  similar  mechanism  runs  the  trolley  from 
one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other.  The  hoisting  is  done 
from  the  floor  and  provision  is  made  for  several  men  to 
work  the  hoist  for  heavy  loads. 

93.     Po^ver    Traveling   Crane.  —  The    power-driven 
and  eUH^tricalJy  driven  traveling  cranes  have  the  same  gen- 
eral  movements   as  are  found   in    the   hand  crane  just  de- 
scribed, but  as  they  are  intended  for  heavy  wn>rk  they  are 
built  heavier  than  the  hand  cranes.     The  power-driven  (Jrane 
is  usually  (){)erated  by  means  of  a  square  shaft  placed  just 
below  the  bridge  and  close  to  the  runway  girder.     This  shaft 
is  carried  in  boxes  at  each  end,  and,  passing  through  a  sleeve 
that  is  attached  to  the  crane,  it  transmits  its  motion  to  the 
various  trains  of  gearing  that  operate  the  different  traverses 
and  hoists.      The  great  length  and  weight  of  the  square  shaft 
makes  it  ne(  essary  to  furnish  more  support  than  is  afforded 
by   the  boxes   and   the  sleeve.      The    additional   support  i^ 
given  in  the  following  manner.     The  shaft  is  made  in  sec- 
tions, with  cylindrical  bearings  turned  at  regular  intervals 
for   the   supports,  which   are   placed    under  it.      These  sup- 
f)orts  automatically  droj)  d(nvn  out  of  the  way  as  the  crane 
conies  to  them  and  return  to  their  place  when  the  machine 
has  passed  along.     The  square  shafts  are  made  in  as  long 
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:tions   as   can   be   shipiieti,  ;iiul  are  wetde<l   together  in                 | 

the  shop  where  they  are  to  run 

and  then  hoisted  into  position. 
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94.     Electric  Travellfis 

J 
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Crane.— The  electrically  driven 

11 

P^ 

crane  may  be  driven  by  a  single 

1      % 

fa 

R 

motor    and    the    separate    parts 

ri- 

jC 

may  be  run  by  trains  of  gearing. 

but  more  generally  it  has  a  sep- 

JL. 

arate  motor  for  each  movement. 

^k 

Many  such  cranes  that   are   in- 

Ws. 

1    A. 

tended  for  heavy  work  have  an 

^ 

p                auxiliary  hoist  in  order  to  allow 

fe  ^E^ 

PP 

light  work  to  be  handled  much 

IT"  jr 

quicker  than  can   be  done   with 

\nm  ^^B 

the  main  hoist. 

Hi     A--' 

The  current  for  operating  these 

ll 

JL= 

^   cranes  is  taken   from  wires  run 
i£   along  the  sides  of   the  building 

r 

^   just  above  the  bridge.     The  op- 

1 

erator   is   carried   in    a    cage   i. 
Fig.  29,  suspended  below  and  lo 
one   side   of   the   bridge,   where 
he   controls   the   various   move- 
ments    by     means     of     levers, 
switches,  or  other  devices  shown 

rp 

-— ■        ;tt  J. 

^jl            95.     The  crane  illustrated  in 

^ 

= 

j5™        Fig.  29  is  electrically  driven,  and 
tj^^       has  a  capacity  of  10  tons,  with  a 
^^       span  of  54  feet;  the  same    gen- 

p-.- 

IJI      eral   manner   of   construction  is 

--^,,1^^  pp 

^^        followed    by   its  builders  in    the                    | 

C^*<r]  -r 

^M        construction    of    similar    cranes 
73         that   will   lift   as   much   as   150 
7           tons. 

L 

b. 
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ERECTION  OP  A  LATHE. 

96.     Systems. — The  details  entering  into  the  erection 
ot  lathes  are  so  varied,  owing  to  their  difference  in  size  and 
design,  that  no  general  system  is,  or  can  be,  followed.    Some 
makers  first  plane  the  grooves  in  the  headstocks  and  tail- 
stocks  to  a  gauge  and  then  bore  the  boxes  of  the  headstock 
and  the  hole  for  the  tailstock  spindle,  while  others  reverse 
the  operation,  first  boring  the  boxes  and  the  tailstock-spindle 
hole  and  then  planing  the  grooves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
headstock  and  tailstock.     Both  systems,  or  modifications  of 
either,  are  frequently   used  in  the  same  shop;  the  second 
system  is  generally  used  on  small  lathes  from  about  18  inches 
swing  down,  while  the  larger  lathes  are  usually  finished  in 
accordance  with  the  first  system. 


THB  LATHB  BBI). 

97.  SeaHoning. — It  is  considered  good  practice  to  cast 
the  beds  several  weeks  before  they  are  needed,  and,  after 
roughing  them  top  and  bottom,  to  allow  them  to  lie  for  sev- 
eral weeks  so  that  the  casting  strains  may  become  equalized. 
Later  on  they  may  be  put  on  the  planer  and  the  finishing 
cuts  taken. 

98.  Machining.  —  Lathe  beds  are  generally  planed  to 
gauges  that  give  the  size  and  form  of  the  V's,  and  the  width 
of  the  bed.  The  outside  edges  of  the  bed  and  the  flat  top 
between  the  ways  should  be  filed  and  polished  as  soon 
after  the  planing  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  finished  much  easier  and  in  less  time  than  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  shop,  since  the  fil<J 
takes  hold  much  better  when  the  bed  is  fresh  from  the  planer 
than  after  the  surfaces  have  become  slightly  rusted.  Some 
persons  claim  that  the  reason  a  file  will  not  take  hold  of  the 
surface  of  a  casting  that  has  stood  some  time  after  planing 
is  that  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
grease  which  is  carried  in  the  air  of  the  shop. 
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99«  Testing.  —  The  ways  are  usually  tested  by  a 
straightedge  and  then  scraped,  or,  if  necessary,  they  are  filed 
and  scraped.  However,  one  of  the  best  shops,  in  which  small 
lathes  are  made  in  lots  of  25  to  100  at  a  time,  uses  a  special 
surface  plate  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  30  for  each  size  of  lathe. 
This  surface  plate  has  been  fitted  up  with  great  care  so  that 
both  the  top  and  bottom  ways  a  and  6  match  each  other;  it 
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has  a  trunnion  at  each  end  and  can  be  lifted  by  a  bale  attached 
to  a  chain  block  or  air  lift.  The  trunnions  permit  the  plate 
to  be  turned  with  ease,  either  side  up.  The  ways  on  the 
lathe  bed  are  scraped  to  fit  the  grooves  a,  a^  and  the  head- 
stock,  tailstock,  and  saddle  are  scraped  to  fit  the  ways  A,  b. 
The  saddle  is  sometimes  scraped  to  the  ways  on  the  bed. 


HBADSTOCK  AND  TAILSTOCK. 

100«  Machining. — The  headstocks  and  tailstocks  of 
small  lathes  are  frequently  made  ready  for  the  boxes  and 
caps  by  milling,  while  the  larger  sizes  are  planed,  machining 
them  if  possible  by  the  gang  system;  that  is,  a  large  number 
are  put  on  the  planer  table  in  line,  and  all  are  machined 
together.  Jigs  are  usually  provided  for  holding  the  pieces 
on  the  milling  machine,  and  may  also  be  employed  on  the 
smaller  sizes  when  the  work  is  done  on  the  planer.  The  legs 
are  fitted  and  bolted  to  the  bed  at  any  convenient  time,  but 
it  is  generally  done  before  the  ways  on  the  bed  are  scraped. 

lOl*  Fitting. — The  machined  castings  for  the  head- 
stocks  and  tailstocks  are  next  sent  to  the  fitter;  the  boxes 
and  caps  are  then  fitted  to  the  headstocks  and  the  tops  and 
bases  of  the  tailstocks  are  fitted  to  each  other. 
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102.     Boring. — Two  systems  of  boring  are  followed. 
In  the  first,  used  principally  in  the  case  of  small -lathes,  the 
boring  is  done  first,  and  a  closely  fitting  arbor  is  placed  in 
the  bored  holes  in  order  to  aline  the  headstock  and  tailstock 
while  the  V's  are  being  planed.     In  the  other  system,  theV's 
are  planed  and  fitted  to  the  ways  on  the  bed,  and  a  special 
fixture  carrying  a  boring  bar  exactly  parallel  with  the  ways 
is  used  to    bore  both  the  headstock  and  the  tailstock  in 
position.     In  the  first  system,  the  small  sizes  of  headstocks 
and  footstocks  are  generally  held  in  jigs;  the  boring  barsrun 
in  hardened-steel  bushings,  and  are  turned  by  any  convenient 
drilling  or  boring  machine.     When  the  work  is  done  in  this 
way,   the  boring  bar  is  connected   with  the  spindle  by  a 
universal  joint.     After  the  boring  is  done  and  the  V's  are 
planed,  the  work  of  erecting  actually  begins. 


BRBCTION  AND    INSPBCTION. 

103.  Erection. — The  details  of  the  process  of  erecting 
vary  somewhat  in  different  shops,  but  while  different  tools 

« 

and  methods  are  used,  the  general  method  of  procedure  is 
essentially  as  follows:  The  bed,  with  the  legs  attached,  is 
placed  in  position  on  the  floor  and  leveled  until  it  is  out  of 
wind.  The  V's  or  ways  having  been  tested,  and  the  head- 
stock  and  tailstock  having  been  scraped  to  fit  the  V's,  the  two 
stocks  are  alined. 

So-called  proof  bars,  which  are  marked  a  in  Figs.  31  and 
'VI,  are  carefully  pre])ared,  and  are  made  to  fit  the.boxesof 
the  headstock  and  the  bore  of  the  tailstock.  The  ends  b,  p 
of  the  proof  bars  are  turned  and  then  ground  to  exactly  the 
same  diameter  in  (Mder  to  allow  the  measurements  for  aline- 
ment  to  be  taken  from  them.  A- temporary  saddle  i\  which 
has  a  groove  fitting  one  of  the  V's  of  the  bed,  and  which 
carries  a  slide  (/  to  which  an  upright  arm  v  is  fastened.!'^ 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  alinement  is  tested.  The 
headstock  and  tailstock  with  the  proof  bars  in  them  having 
been  placed  on  the  bed  at  some  distance  from  the  ends,  the 
temporary  saddle  is  placed  near  one  end  of  the  proof  bars 
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and  the  slide  d  is  adjusted  until  a  feeling  piece,  say,   for 
instance,  the  steel  rule/,  shown  in  Fig.  32,  will  just  go  in 


i_wij     Lwnn#^ 


w 


(b) 
Pig.  81. 

the  upright  e  and  the  end  b  of  the  proof  bar.  The  saddle  is 
now  shifted  successively  to  the  three  other  ends  of  the  proof 
between  bars  without  disturb- 
ing the  position  of  the  up- 
right, and  the  manner  in  which 
the  feeling  piece  goes  in  shows 
whether  the  headstock  and 
tailstock  are  in  perfect  aline- 
ment  in  a  horizontal  plane.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  grooves 
in  the  headstock  or  the  tail- 
stock,  or  in  both  of  them,  are 
filed  and  scraped  until  the  hori- 
zontal alinement  is  perfect. 

104«  To  test  the  vertical 
alinement,  a  jack  ^,  Fig.  33, 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  paral- 
lel c  and  its  adjusting  screw  is  fig.  .32. 
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raised  until  it  will  just  touch  one  end  of  the  proof  bars.     The 
parallel  is  then  shifted  to  the  other  ends  of  the  proof  bars 


h 


rr\ 


(aj 


Ca?nb 


^ 


^ 


1' 


Fig.  33. 

and  these  are  tested;  the  manner  in  which  the  jack  goes 
under  the  proof  bar  determines  which  way,  if  at  all,  either 
spindle  is  ont  of  line. 

1(>5.  The  method  of  testing  the  alinement  just  described 
tests  the  alinement  of  the  headstock  and  tailstock  spindles 
in  respect  to  eac  h  other,  antl  at  the  same  time  tests  their 
parallelism  to  the  ways,  i.  e.,  to  the  line  of  motion.  1^ 
considered  desirable,  a  sensitive  indicator  or  a  micrometer 
feeling  piece  may  be  used  instead  of  a  rigid  feeling  piece, 
determining  from  their  reading  which  way,  if  at  all,  either 
ond  of  either  proof  bar  is  out  of  alinement. 

1(>6.  The  headstock  and  tailstock  having  been  alined, 
the  saddle  is  placed  on  its  V's  and  a  round  test  piece  ^i 
Fig.  34,  is  placed  against  the  slide  d.  This  test  piece  is 
ground  perfectly  cylindrical  and  is  made  long  enough  to 
project  several  inches  beyond  the  sides  of  the  saddle.  An 
arm  c  is  now  fastened  to  the  proof  bar,  and  the  screws/ is 
brought  np  to  the  bar  d  on  one  side  of  the  bed.  The  proof 
bar  is  then  rotated  to  the  opposite  side  into  the  position 
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shown  by  the  dntted  lines ;  if  the  screw  li  does  not  show  the 
saddle  to  be  square,  the  slide  b  must  be  brought  square  with 
the  spindle  by  scraping  the  V's  in  the  saddle.     The  saddle  is 


tested  by  tramming  in  this  manner,  and  is  shifted  until  it 
shows  perfectly  square  with  the  spindle;  the  lathe  will  then 
be  alined  to  bore  straight  and  to  face  square. 

V  107.     After   the   headstock,    tailstock,   and   saddle   are 

^■tted,  the  spindle,  set-over  screws,  and  anchor  are  added  to 

■fte  tailstock,  and  the  spindle,  back  gear,  feed  mechanism, 

and  feed-reversing  mechanisms  are  placed  in  position  on  the 

headstock.     The  apron  is  next  clamped  to  the  saddle  and  is 

tested  for  alinement  by  using  a  proof  bar  passed  through 

the  bearings  for  either  the  leadscrew   or    feed-rod.      The 

measurements  for  alinement  are  taken  from  the  bar  to  the 

edge  of  the  bed  and  to  the  top.     If  the  apron  is  not  in  line, 

it  is  brought  into  alinement  by  filing  the  top  and  back.     It 

may  now  be  screwed  in  position,  and  the  boxes  for  carrying 

■dfhe  leadscrew  and  the  feed-rod,  if  one  is  nsed,  are  placed 

Wto  special  bearings  provided  on  the  ends  of  the  apron  proof 
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bar,  and  arc  then  marked  to  the  pads  previously  planed  for 
them  on  the  bed.  These  boxes  are  next  planed  to  go  in 
their  places  and  are  then  fastened  to  the  bed.  The  feed- 
rod,  the  leadscrew,  and  the  remainder  of  the  feed  mecha- 
nism and  screw-cutting  mechanism  are  put  in  place. 

108.  Taper  Holes  In  Headstock  Spindles.— The 

taper  hole  for  the  center  of  a  live  spindle  is  put  in  by  differ- 
ent methods;  its  truth  is  in  some  instances  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  assembling  or  erection  that  a  description 
of  one  process  is  given  here. 

Some  makers  prefer  to  rough  out  the  spindle,  particularly 
if  it  is  a  small  one,  and  then  to  drill,  ream,  and  hand-ream 
the  hole,  after  which  the  spindle  is  centered  by  the  hole  and 
trued  outside,  a  plug  having  been  fitted  to  the  taper  hole. 

109.  Another  method  that  has  many  advantages  is  used 
extensively  for  large  spindles.  The  spindle  is  centered  and 
a  steady  rest  seat  is  turned  on  both  ends,  if  it  is  to  be  a  hol- 
low spindle ;  the  hole  is  then  put  through.  Plugs  are  driven 
into  both  ends  if  the  hole  is  larger  than  an  ordinary  lathe 
center,  and  tlie  spindle  is  finislicd  with  the  exception  of 
the  face-plate  thread  and  the  taper  hole.  The  assembler 
or  erector  puts  the  unfinished  spindle  into  its  place,  and  if 
a  lar^e  number  of  headstocks  are  to  be  finished,  he  puts 
them  successively  on  a  lathe  bed  made  for  the  purpose  and 
provided  with  a  taper  attachment,  and  bores  the  taper  hole 
true,  smoothing  it  with  a  hand  reamer.  He  completes  the 
work  by  cutting  the  thread  to  fit  the  face  plate.  -In  large 
lathes  that  arc  not  built  in  lari^e  quantities,  the  headstock 
is  mounted  on  its  own  bed  for  boring  the  taper  hole  in  the 
s[)indle  and  for  cutting  the  thread;  a  compound  rest  is  used 
for  boring  the  hole  in  case  the  lathe  has  no  taper  attachment. 

The  process  in  which  the  spindle  is  finished  in  its  own 
bearings  has  the  important  advantage  that  with  reasonable 
care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  erector,  the  taper  hole  and 
the  thread  will  be  concentric  with  the  bearings  of  the  spindle. 

110.  Inspection. — All  machines  are  more  or  less  de- 
fective, as  it  is  practically  imi)ossible  to  make  anything 
absolutely  perfect.     Knowing  this,  the  builder  establishes  a 
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within  which  the  error  will  not  materially  affect  the 
ing  of  the  machine,  and  furnishes  the  inspector  with  a 
I  such  defects  and  their  limit,  with  instructions  not  to 

a  machine  to  pass  until  the  errors  have  been  brought 
n  the  allowable  limits.  / 

!•  The  principal  features  of  an  inspection  prior  to 
lent  arc  here  given  and  are  followed  by  a  specimen  of 
spector's  report. 

e  hole  in  the  headstock  spindle  is  tested  for  concen- 
y  by  means  of  a  proof  bar.  This  bar  is  ground  tapering 
the  hole  in  the  spindle  and  is  cylindrical  the  remainder 
length.  It  may  project  a  foot  from  the  spindle  for  the 
est  lathes  and  more,  proportionately,  for  the  larger 
By  revolving  the  spindle  and  applying  the  indicator 
s  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  again  at  the  outer 
the  amount  of  error  is  easily  determined. 

2.  The  alinement  of  both  spindles  in  reference  to 
other  may  be  tested   by  means  of  the  pair  of  disks 

a  in  Fig.  35,  which  are 
!  with  taper  shanks  ^,  a  that 
e  taper  holes  in  both  spin- 

The  disks  ^,  d  are  ground 
le   same   diameter   and  are 

as     square     as     possible. 

are  placed  one  in  each 
le;  the  tailstock  is  then 
d  up  to  the  headstock  and 
the  faces  c  of  the  disks  are 
rht  nearly  in  contact,  the 
nt  of  error  is  shown  by 
ig  through  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

3.  A  pair  of  centers,  having  their  ends  beyond  the 
,  cylindrical  and  exactly  to  the  same  size,  with  the  ends 

square,  are  sometimes  used  by  the  erector  to  deter- 
if  the  spindles  are  in  line.  One  is  placed  in  each  spindle 
rhen  the  two  are  brought  up  end  to  end,  show  very 
y  if  there  is  any  error  in  alinement. 


b  b 
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114U    The    leadscrew  is    particularly   liable    to 
This  is  tested  for  any  deviation  from  the  true  pi 
lengths  of  12  inches  at  different  points  along  the 
The  gearing  of  all  sorts  is  inspected  and  tested  for 
ment  and  smoothness  of  operation.     The  fits  of  all  n 
surfaces  are  tested,  as  well  as  the  fit  of  the  various 
and  binding  and  clamping  fixtures.     No  part  is  neg 
and  no  defective  material  or  faulty  workmanship  is  a 
to  pass. 

1 1 6*  The  inspector  is  usually  provided  with  a  { 
blank  for  reporting  each  lathe.  The  serial  nun 
stamped  on  the  lathe  and  this  appears  on  the  report, 
is  filed  in  the  office  for  use  should  complaint  be  m; 
repairs  ordered.     Such  a  report  is  appended. 

INSPECTOR'S  REPORT. 


lot  No,  '?^ iaapotUoa  No^LP^SlS- 
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(PART  4.) 


MACHINE  ERECTION. 


PLANER   ERECTION. 

^  •      Systems  of  Planer  Erection. — The  problems  in- 

v^lved  in  erecting  the  various  styles  of  planers  do  not  differ 

^''^a.tly.     The  essential  points  to  be  considered  are  that  the 

system  must  be  such  as  to  quickly  and  cheaply  assemble  the 

P^i^ts  so  that  they  will  all  be  in  their  proper  relation  to  each 

^^r  and  that  the  alinement  of    the  various  parts  will  be 

P^>*fect  within  the  required  limits.     The  erection  of  very 

^*^ll   planers  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  large  planers, 

^irigr  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  appreciable  spring 

^heir   beds.     In  the   case   of   these   small   planers  it  is 

^^^sible  to  make  the  various  parts  as  nearly  perfect  as  can 

t>y   means  of   gauges  and  templets  and  then  assemble 

^  parts  so  that  they  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  inter- 

^Hgeable.     This  system  cannot  be  followed  in  the  case  of 

15^  planers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bed  depends  on  the 

^^dation  for  its  support,  it  being,  for  economical  reasons, 

possible  to  make  a  casting  large  enough  to  insure  perfect 

^dity  in  the  bed;  hence,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  sizes, 
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each  planer  must  be  treated  by  itself.  The  erection  of  a 
large  planer  involves  all  the  points  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  erection  of  a  small  planer  and  fnany  more, 
and,  hence,  the  erection  of  a  planer  of  this  class  will  be 
given  in  detail. 

2.  CIa»Hc»  of  Planers. — For  convenience  of  treat- 
ment, planers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  small, 
mcdiuui^  and  large.  The  small  planers  include  those  that  will 
plane  up  to  24  inches  square,  the  medium  size  those  that  will 
plane  from  26  to  40  inches  square,  and  the  large  ones  those 
that  will  plane  sizes  larger  than  40  inches  square.  The  first 
class  are  usually  provided  with  but  a  single  head  for  carry- 
ing the  tool,  the  head  being  placed  upon  the  cross-rail 
between  the  housings.  Most  of  those  in  the  second  class 
also  carry  but  a  single  head,  though  some  of  the  large  ones 
may  be  provided  with  two  heads  on  the  cross-rail  and  in 
rare  cases  with  side  heads  on  the  uprights  or  housings.  The 
large  planers  are  all  provided  with  two  heads  on  the  cross- 
rail  and  one  head  on  each  upright. 

3.  In  the  case  of  very  large  planers  that  plane  120  inches 
and  upwards,  provision  is  frequently  made  for  handling  work 
that  will  not   pass   between   tlie  housings  at    all.     This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  a  floor  plate  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  bed  about  half  way  between  the  front  of  the  housings 
and  the  end  of  the  bedplate.     Upon  this  floor  plate  a  post 
(or  posts)  is  located,  which  is  provided  with  vertical  guides 
carrying  one  or  more  heads.      These  uprights  can  be  movecV 
toward  or  away  from  the  planer  bed,  and  the  heads  carrying:; 
the  tools  can  be  fed  up  or  down   the  uprights.     This  pro- 
vides for  the  planing  of  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  fa("^ 
of  the  table  on  very  large  work. 

4.  PrecautiofiH  in  Regard  to  Casting^H. — The  cas*^^ 
ings  for  planer  beds,  tables,  and  uprights  should  be  made  c — * 
good  close-grained  iron.  That  for  the  tables  should  be  ci  »' 
a  soft  but  tough  nature,  so  that  its  surface  can  be  planc^  " 
true  at  one  setting  of  the  tool,  for  if  the  casting  were  har^-^* 
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the  wear  of  the  tool  would  throw  the  surface  appreciably 
out  of  true.  In  the  case  of  very  large  planers,  the  beds 
and,  sometimes,  the  tables  are  made  in  two  or  more  pieces, 
and  subsequently  joined  by  means  of  bolts  and  dowel-pins. 
It  is  always  best  to  season  castings  somewhat  before  using 
them.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  small  planers 
that  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  interchangeable  plan. 

Sm  Precautions  Necessary  in  Mactilnlns. — These 
beds,  tables,  and  housings  are  planed  to  carefully  tested 
gauges,  and  every  angular  surface  is  tested  to  make  sure 
that  the  angle  is  correct.  The  work  is  also  tested  with  a 
straightedge  while  on  the  machine  to  make  sure  that  the 
planers  are  not  working  concave  or  convex.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  planing  these  parts,  as  the  slightest  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  planer  operator  will  result  in  much  more 
work  for  the  fitters. 

Long  beds  and  tables  must  have  their  joining  ends  planed 
perfectly  square,  after  which  they  are  bolted  together  as 
securely  as  possible  with  fitted  bolts  and  dowels.     All  ma- 
chine drilling  and  boring  that  can  be  done  is  finished  and 
then  the  erecting  proper  begins. 


MANNBR   OF  ERECTING. 

8,     Supportingr  the  Bed. — The  bed  a,  Fig.  1,  is  sup- 
ported on  cast-iron  parallel  blocks  d  placed  G  or  8  feet  apart 
along    the    whole    length    of    the  bed.       Planed    cast-iron 
^G^ges  r,  placed  point  to  butt,  are  placed  between  the  paral- 
^^Is  and  the  bed,  which  make  an  adjustable  parallel  blocking. 
-A.  clamp  jack  d  is  placed  under  the  bed  at  each  side  and 
^^.y  be  removed  if  necessary  while  putting  in  the  driving 
S^^-ring.     The  arrangement  of  all  the  blocking  under  the  up- 
^^g^lits  should  be  such  that  none  of  it  will  interfere  with  the 
^^iving  and  feed  mechanism  during  erection,  and  as  these 
^^^ails   vary   in    different    machines,   the   blocks   must    be 
^^^anged  to  suit  each  different  machine, 
5".  Vol.  111.-21, 
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It  is  best  to  put 
the  uprights  f  in 
their  places  on  the 
bed  before  the  level- 
ing operation,  as  the 
addition  of  their 
weight  is  liable  to 
throw  the  bed  out 
of  level  again  if  they 
are  placed  in  posi- 
tion after  leveling 
the  bed. 

7.  Lreveling 
the  Bed. — Several 
methods  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  leveling  a 
planer  bed,  depend- 
ing on  the  tools  at 
hand,  but  the  proc- 
ess here  described 
will  give  very  good 
results  if  the  work 
is  carefully  done. 
The  leveling  is  done 
as  follows:  A  pair  of 
V-shaped  parallels/, 
about  3  feet  long, 
are  placed  one  if^ 
each     of     the    wav^ 

• 

or  V's  of  the  bed - 
These  parallels  hav^^ 
been  scraped  *^ 
nearly  true  as  it  i  - 
possible  to  mak  ^' 
them,  and  thev  ma  y' 
have  center  line^^ 
upon     them.     -^ 
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nsitive  level  is  used  on  ihe  top,  and  one  side  of  the  bed  is 
irefully  leveled  by  moving  this  parallel,  short  distances  at 
time,  over  the  entire  length.  The  other  parallel  is  used 
1  a  similar  manner  in  the  other  V,  and  by  placing  a  straight- 
ige  across  both  of  the  parallels  and  using  the  level  on  it, 
le  work  is  leveled  crosswise.  The  operation  of  first  ievel- 
ig  one  side  and  then  cross-leveling  to  the  other  is  repeated 
:veral  times,  or  at  least  until  no  further  errors  can  be 
stected. 

8.  Settlne  the  HuuHlngii.  —  The  housings  are  now 
rsted  and  brought  exactly  plumb  by  placing  a  straightedge 
:ross  the  blocks  lying  in  the  V's  and  using  a  large  square 
poll  the  straightedge.  In  the  case  of  large  planers  having  a 
ery  heavy  cross-rail  and  heads,  some  makers  do  not  attempt 
>  bring  the  housings  exactly  plumb  upon  their  face,  but 
How  them  tn  lean  back  yjo-Fff  '"*^'i  f"^""  every  foot  in  height, 
s  the  weight  of  the  cross-rail  and  heads  will  bring  the 
ousings  forwards  somewhat,  and  experiment  has  shown 
hat  this  allowance  will  about  correct  the  error  from  this 
ause.  The  housings  are  squared  both  sidewise  and  in 
ront.  and  the  distance  between  them  at  the  top  and  bottom 
s  made  equal. 


9.     In  gauging  this  distance  on  a  large  planer,  use  may 
«  made  of  a  device  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  'i  («). 

hich  consists    of    a 

ooden   bar  made  of  ** 

(aj 
»  ite    pme    or   some  u„^_-^ 

her  light  wood,  and  <i W^^^S 

t«d    with    screws  '•'^^^■^^i^^' 

each    end.     The  "" 

bar    should  ''"'•'■ 

'  IJ  to  3  inches  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the 

■sings,  and  the  screws  may  be  simply  3^-illch  wood  screws 

ll  their  heads  filed  off  and  the  ends  pointed  and  rounded, 

P  aliiiwn  in  detail  in  Fig.  'i  {/i).     The  wooden  stick  may 

I  tapered  from  the  center  toward  both  ends,  and  in  the  case 
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of  a  rod  for  measuring  a  distance  of  approximately  10  feet, 
the  wooden  strip  would  have  to  be  about  1^  in.  X  2^  in.  in 
the  center.  The  advantages  of  the  wood  are  that  it  is 
lighter  than  metal  and  that  it  is  not  affected  so  much  by 
expansion  and  contraction  due  to  varying  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. This  distance  between  the  housings  on  a  large 
planer  is  not  made  any  fixed  distance,  the  only  object  being 
to  make  it  the  same  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  and,  hence, 
this  device  becomes  only  a  large  inside  caliper. 

During  the  operation  of  setting  the  housings  parallel,  the 
gauge  is  set  to  the  smallest  distance,  whether  it  be  at  the 
top  or  bottom,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  wider  end,  the 
amount  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  housings  being  deter- 
mined by  introducing  pieces  of  sheet  metal  or  paper  between 
the  screw  and  the  casting.  By  measuring  these  pieces  with 
the  micrometer,  it  is  possible  to  tell  just  how  much  the 
housing  must  be  moved. 

After  the  housings  are  perpendicular  and  parallel,  the 
girder  or  top  rail  is  squared  off  to  the  length  indicated  by 
this  gauge,  and  bolted  in  position.  In  the  case  of  large 
planers,  no  attempt  is  made  at  interchangeability  in  this 
respect,  but  each  top  cross-rail  is  dtted  to  its  individual 
planer. 

10.  Placing  tlie  Table  and  Driving  Meclianisin. 

The  ways  on  both  table  and  bed  are  fitted  to  a  good  bearing 
by  siTaping  to  surface  plates.  The  driving  mechanism  is 
put  in  place.  The  table  may  then  be  put  in  place  also,  and 
any  scraping  necessary  to  true  it  to  the  ways  is  done,  after 
which  the  thickness  of  the  table  rack  is  determined;  the 
rack  is  planed  to  the  required  thickness  and  secured  to  the 
table. 

11.  Squaring:  tlie  CroHH-Rail. — The  cross-rail  must 
be  set  true  to  the  V's  in  which  the  planer  table  slides.  This 
may  be  accomplished  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  tables? 
is  run  hack  far  enough  to  expose  the  V's  under  the  cross- 
rail,  after  which  two  cylindrical   pieces  ^,  b'  of  exactly  the 
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same  diameter  are  introduced  into  Ihe  Vs.  A  square  nosed 
tool  c  is  placed  in  the  tool  post  and  brought  over  one  of 
the  cylinders  b.  The  tool  is  then  adjusted  until  a  feeling 
piece  can  just  be  moved  between  the  cylinder  and  the  tool. 
The  tool  is  now  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  planer  and 
tested  over  the  other  cylin- 
der b'.  If  the  tool  does  not 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
second  cylinder  that  it  did 
to  the  first,  it  indicates  that 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
cross-rail  must  be  adjusted 
up  or  down.  Various  ma- 
kers use  different  devices  for 
accomplishing  this.  Some 
makers  find  that  a  sufficiently 
close  adjustment  can  be  ob- 
tained by  moving  one  of  the 
gears  k  or  k'  one  tooth  back- 
wards or  forwards  so  as  to  ^"^  '• 
raise  or  lower  one  end  of  the  cross-rail  this  ain 
sufficiently  close  adjustment  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
they  scrape  a  little  off  the  hub  of  one  of  the  gears  k  or  /■'. 
Other  makers  leave  one  of  the  pinions  m  or  ;«'  loose  until 
the  adjustment  has  been  made,  after  which  they  key  it  in 
place;  while  still  others  leave  one  of  the  pinions,  as  /«',  per- 
nently  attached  by  means  of  a  setscrew,  as  shown  at  h,  so 
lat  an  adjustment  can  be  made  at  any  time. 
The  cross-rail  is  moved  up  and  down  by  two  screws  oper- 
ated by  the  gears  k  and  k'.  The  end  of  the  rail  that  is 
found  to  be  low  is  raised  by  adjusting  the  proper  gear 
by  one  of  the  methods  just  mentioned.  In  the  case  illus- 
trated, this  can  be  accomplished  by  loosening  the  setscrew  n 
and  turning  the  gear  the  desired  amount.  By  repeated 
trials  the  cross-rail  is 'brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
tool  c  wilt  just  hold  the  feeling  piece  on  either  one  of  the 
cylinders  b  or  b'.  In  all  these  tests,  care  should  be  taken 
to  always  adjust  the  screws  in  the  same  direction.     It  is 
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always  best  to  make  the  adjustments  up  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  this  will  take  up  any  lost  motion  or  backlash 
between  the  nuts  and  the  feed-screws  in  the  uprights.  For 
this  reason  it  is  always  better  to  raise  the  low  end  of  the 
rail  rather  than  to  lower  the  high  end. 

The  feed  mechanism  and  the  mechanism  for  hoisting  the 
rail,  together  with  the  oiling  devices,  are  all  put  in  place 
and  tested,  after  which  the  machine  is  tested  to  see  that  it 
is  within  allowable  limits  of  error. 

After  the  cross-rail  has  been  adjusted  parallel  to  the  V's, 
a  light  cut  may  be  taken  over  the  top  of  the  table.  The 
head  g  is  then  set  vertical  by  the  best  square  available.  In 
the  case  of  very  large  planers,  the  table  is  not  trued  in  place 
by  the  manufacturer. 

1 2.  Preparation  of  Planer  for  Sblpment. — Small 
and  medium-sized  planers  are  generally  shipped  with  the 
principal  parts  in  place  and  all  bright  parts  coated  with  a 
slush  of  oil,  or  some  other  protective  coating,  to  prevent 
rusting.  The  lighter  and  small  parts  are  crated  to  prevent 
breakage  and  the  whole  mounted  on  skids  for  convenience 
in  handling.  Larger  planers  are  taken  apart,  the  smaller 
pieces  being  boxed  and  tlie  fitted  faces  of  the  larger  ones 
crated.  All  finished  surfaces,  in  all  cases,  are  slushed  or 
given  a  protective  coating  before  shipping.  The  smaller 
planers  have  their  tables  carefully  trued  in  place  before 
leaving  the  manufacturers,  but  the  larger  ones  arc  usually 
shipped  with  the  table  just  as  it  comes  from  the  planer  on 
which  it  was  finished. 


ERECTION  OF  PLANERS  IN  PLACE. 

13.  Large  Planers*. — In  the  case  of  all  large  planers, 
the  beds  of  which  rest  on  the  foundation,  the  bed  is  placed 
on  the  foundation  and  leveled  by  means  of  wedges  or  jacks. 
The  housings  are  bolted  in  place  and  the  bed  leveled  by 
the  process  described  in  Art.  7.     The  housings  are  also  set 
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[>erpendiciilar  to  the  bed.  The  cross-rail  and  its  eievating 
media II ism  are  then  placed  in  pusiiion. 

The  cross-rail  may  then  be  tested  to  see  that  it  is  parallel 
with  the  V's,  as  described  in  Art.  II,  The  feed  mechanism 
should  be  put  in  by  other  men  while  these  operations  have 
been  going  on.  and  after  the  cross-rail  is  adjnsted  parallel 
to  the  V's,  the  table  should  be  tested.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  table  is  nut  parallel  with  the  cross-rail,  a  light  cut  should 
be  taken  over  it.  After  this  is  accomplished,  the  head  g. 
Fig.  3.  must  be  set  to  plane  perpendicular.  In  the  case  of 
1  large  planer  there  will  probably  be  two  heads  upon  the 
2ross-rail.  They  are  both  set  as  near  perpendicular  as  pos- 
iibie  by  means  of  the  best  square  available.  After  this,  the 
iides  f,  f  of  the  table  may  be  trued  down  by  means  of  tools 
let  in  the  heads,  and  the  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  table 
tested  by  a  square.  If  this  is  found  to  be  true,  the  mark  k 
is  placed  on  the  saddle  opposite  the  zero  mark  of  the  grad- 
uations on  the  head,  as  practically  all  planers  are  shipped 
From  the  factory  with  their  heads  graduated,  but  without 
the  zero  mark  on  the  saddle  being  located. 

If  the  planeris  provided  with  side  heads  on  the  uprights  i 
and  /',  they  may  be  tested  by  bolting  a  casting  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  at  j  to  the  face  e  of  the  table 
and  then  taking  cuts  from  the  sides  of  this  casting  by 
means  of  the  side  heads,  the  upper  face  of  the  casting  hav- 
ing been  trued  by  means  of  a  tool  in  one  of  the  heads  on 
the  cross- rail. 

14.  Securing  Planer  to  the  Foundation. — After 
all  the  tests  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  planer  is  cor- 
rectly adjusted  in  all  respects,  it  may  he  secured  to  the 
foundation  by  ramming  in  any  suitable  cement  between  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  the  top  of  the  foundation.  After 
the  cement  is  put  in  place,  the  planer  sliould  not  be  used 
until  the  cement  has  had  sufficient  time  to  harden.  In  cases 
"here  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  good  permanent  founda- 
hon,  planers  are  sometimes  left  on  wedges  or  jacks  and 
J^Veled  up  frequently  to  keep  them  in  line. 
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1 5.  In  erecting  any  planer,  either  in  the  shop  or  in  the 
factory,  it  is  well  to  test  the  bed  lengthwise  with  a  long 
straightedge  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  planing  hollow  or 
crowning.  This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  very  long  planers. 

16.  Planers  Having  Legrs. — Small  and  medium-sized 
.planers  are  shipped  from  the  factory  with  all  their  parts  in 
place,  and,  hence,  do  not  need  as  careful  attention  in  erec- 
tion as  do  the  larger  sizes,  which  have  to  be  assembled  on 
their  foundations.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  drive  wedges 
under  the  legs  until  the  table  is  level.  The  cross-rail  is  then 
tested  to  see  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  table,  and  if 
found  so,  no  further  adjustment  need  be  made.  If  it  is  not 
parallel,  the  table  should  be  run  back,  and  the  cross-rail  set 
parallel  to  the  V's  as  described  in  Art.  11.  After  this,  a 
light  cut  should  be  taken  over  the  table  and  the  heads  set 
to  plane  vertically. 

17.  The  amount  of  accuracy  required  in  setting  the 
heads,  either  on  a  large  or  small  planer,  depends  very  largely 
on  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  machine. 
If  the  work  will  all  be  simply  roughing  and  surfacing,  tli^' 
zero  mark  //,  Fij^.  3,  may  be  j)laced  accurately  enough  l'}' 
adjusting  tlie  head  to  any  available  square  and  scribing  or 
cutting  the  mark  on  the  saddle;  while  if  a  large  amount  of 
angular  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  planer,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  face  down  one  or  more  castings  to  see  that  the  mark  i^^ 
accurately  located.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  put  on  a  pro- 
visional or  temporary  mark  and  then  test  each  piece  ot 
work  as  it  comes  from  the  planer  until  sufficient  information 
has  l.)een  obtained  to  locate  the  mark  accurately. 

In  the  case  of  very  small  planers,  the  beds  are  usually 
stitf  enough  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  adjusting  is  necessary 
when  setting  them  up,  all  the  adjustment  being  made  1^} 
the  manufacturer;  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  g'^ 
through  the  entire  series  of  tests,  if  accurate  work  is  to  be 
required  from  the  machine. 
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MILLING-MACHINE   ERECTION. 

IS.  Introduction. — There  is  a  large  cl^ss  of  machines 
in  which  the  ereilion  cannot  all  be  done  at  one  time,  but 
must  be  carrieil  on  between  the  various  operations  in  the 


machine  work.  This  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  some  parts 
of  the  machine  must  be  completed  before  other  parts  can  be 
icbined   or  titted.     This  is  especially  true  of  very  large 
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machines  and  of  some  comparatively  simple  machines  in 
which  a  number  of  parts  are  interdependent.  The  milling 
machine  as  erected  in  at  least  one  large  shop  forms  a  good 
example  of  this  class  of  erection. 

19.  Planing  tlie  Column. — The  column  /?,  Fig.  4,  is 
first  fastened  on  a  planer  table  with  the  face  b  up.     Great 

*     care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cast- 
ing  is  not   sprung    by    clamping.     The 
face  b  and  the  inclined  surfaces  r,  d  are 
Fio.  6.  carefully  planed   to   a   standard  gauge. 

The  general  form  of  these  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

20.  First  Drilling  Operation. — After  the  planing  is 
complete,  the  frame  is  taken  to  a  drill  press  and  all  the 
holes  that  do  not  require  exact  location  drilled.     This  in- 
cludes those  for  fastening  the  column  to  the  floor,  for  the 
tool  shelf,  the  tool-cupboard  door,  etc.     A  special  jig  that 
clamps  on  to  the  face  b  by  means  of  the  surfaces  c  and  c'  is 
used  to  guide  drills  and  reamers  for  forming  the  holes  for 
the  elevating  screw  ^/,  the  knee  stop-rod  r,  and  the  vertical 
feed-shaft  J\     This  jig  must  not  be  confused  with  the  large 
drilling  and   boring  jig  described   later,    but    is    simply  an 
angle  plate  that  is  clamped  to  the  face  b  and  carries  bush- 
ings for  locating  the  holes  mentioned. 

21.  Fitting  the  Surface  for  Carrying  the  Knee. 

After  the  first  drilling  operation  is  completed,  the  column 
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is  laid  on  its  back  and  the  surface  b^  Fig.  4,  scraped  to  a 
surface  plate.      After  this,   the  angular  surfaces  c  and  Cy 
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Figs.  4  and  5,  are  scraped  to  a  special  surface  plate  or 
straightedge  of  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  6,  The  exact 
angle  between  the  surfaces  has  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  gauge.  The  surfaces  a  and  a'  of  the  straightedge  are 
scraped  and  fitted  perfectly  true. 

22.  Patnttng  tbe  Column.  —  After  the  scraping  is 
complete,  the  surface  of  the  casting  is  filled,  rubbed  down, 
and  painted,  all  but  the  finishing  coat  being  applied  at  this 
time.  The  finishing  coat  is  not  given  until  after  the  machine 
has  been  inspected. 

23<  BorlniE  Operations  on  the  Column.  —  After 
the  scraping  is  completed,  the  column  a  is  placed  in  the 
jig  b.  Fig.  7.  The  surface  b.  Fig.  4,  rests  upon  a  scraped 
surface  in  the  jig,  and  the  surfaces  c  and  c'.  Figs.  4  and  5, 
are  brought  in  contact  with  the  gibs  in  the  jig,  the  fixed  gib 


being  shown  at  c.  Fig.  7,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is 
an  adjustable  gib  that  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  set- 
screws.  This  secures  the  column  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  jig,  after  which  the  holes  for  the  spindle  g,  for  the  sup- 
porting arm  h,  and  the  back  gear-shaft  z.  Fig.  4,  are  all 
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bored  in  their  proper  position.  While  these  holes  are  being 
bored,  the  boring  bar  is  supported  at  each  end  in  hardened- 
steel  bushings,  and  is  driven  by  means  of  a  floating  driver 
carrying  two  universal  couplings.  This  method  of  driving 
the  boring  bar  prevents  all  danger  of  the  spindle  of  the 
drill  press  springing  the  boring  bar  out  of  line  with  the 
bushings.  The  holes  are  both  bored  and  reamed  while  the 
column  is  held  in  the  jig.  This  method  of  procedure  insures 
the  holes  mentioned  being  at  right  angles  to  the  face  i. 
Fig.  4,  and  hence  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  table. 

24.  Fitting  the  Boxes. — After  the  holes  for  the  spin- 
dle g,  the  supporting  arm  //,  and  the  back  gear  shaft  s^  Fig.  4, 
have  been  bored  and  reamed,  the  column  is  removed  from 
the  jig  and  placed  in  an  upright  position  on  the  floor.  The 
boxes  in  which  the  spindle  runs  are  then  fitted  into  place 
by  grinding. 

25.  Fitting  the  Knee. — The  knee/.  Fig.  4,  is  planed 
up  and  its  upper  face  scraped  to  surface  plates  in  a  manner 
simihir  to  that  used  in  scraping  the  surfaces  b,  r,  and  c*', 
Fi^s.  4  and  5.  The  face  that  is  to  fit  the  upright  of  the 
cohunn  is  also  fitted  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
theso  two  surfaces  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  After 
tliis  tlie  knee  is  fitted  to  the  upright  by  scraping  the  upright 
face  of  the  knee  until  the  horizontal  face  comes  square  Avith 
the  surface  b,  Fig.  4. 

26.  Fittiiiir  tlic  Spindle. — The  spindle  that  has  been 
accurately  ground  with  tapered  bearings  is  now  fitted  into 
its  place  by  sc  raj)ing  the  l)oxes  to  bring  the  spindle  true 
with  the  top  of  the  knee.  Care  sliould  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  si)indle  is  true  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes. 
The  scraping  also  serves  to  give  the  spindle  a  good  bearing 
in  the  boxes. 

27.  Fittinjr  the  Clamp  Bed  and  Table.— After  the 
knee  and  spindle  have  been  fitted  up,  the  clamp  bed  X' and 
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the  table  q^  Fig.  4,  are  fitted  in  place,  each  one  being  ad- 
justed to  the  parts  already  in  place.  The  index  head  o  and 
tailstock  center/  are  fitted  up  elsewhere  and  placed  on  the 
table  after  it  has  been  accurately  fitted. 

28.  Fitting  the  OverlianKlng:  Arm  and  Back 
Qears. — The  overhanging  arm  h  is  fitted  parallel  with  the 
spindle  by  scraping  the  holes  in  the  casting  through  which 
It  passes.  The  outboard  bearing  or  support  r  is  fitted  to  the 
arm  h  and  the  hole  ;/  drilled  and  reamed  by  means  of  tools  in 
the  spindle.  This  insures  the  hole  in  the  outboard  bearing, 
being  in  line  with  the  spindle.  The  diagonal  braces  s  for 
the  arm  and  all  other  minor  details  are  fitted  as  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

29.  Inspection  of  Milling:  Machine. — The  machine 
now  goes  to  the  inspector,  who  carefully  tests  all  parts  and 
motions  for  accuracy,  testing  the  knee  at  the  highest 
and  lowest  positions  and  also  the  clamp  bed  at  its  inner  and 
outer  position  and  the  table  at  both  ends  of  its  travel.  A 
carefully  ground  steel  testing  bar,  one  end  of  which  is 
ground  to  fit  the  tapered  center  hole  of  the  spindle,  is  placed 
in  the  spindle,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  both  the  hole 
and  the  test  bar  are  clean  before  it  is  introduced.  The 
parallel  part  of  the  bar  projects  from  the  spindle  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  knee.  The  spindle  and  the  test  bar  are 
then  revolved  and  the  amount  that  the  test  bar  runs  out 
both  at  the  spindle  and  at  the  outer  end  carefully  noted  by 
means  of  an  indicator  reading  to  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
The  test  bar  may  also  be  used  for  measuring,  by  means  of 
an  indicator,  to  see  that  both  ends  of  the  table  are  the  same 
distance  from  the  spindle.  The  inspector  is  given  a  list  of 
:he  allowable  variations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  machine 
tnd  he  must  not  pass  a  machine  until  all  errors  have  been 
orrected  so  that  the  variation  shall  not  exceed  the  allow- 
ble  limit.  In  the  case  of  a  universal  milling  machine,  the 
iniversal  head  and  tailstock  center  are  also  tested.  In  test- 
ng  the  universal  head,  a  test  bar  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
esting   the   spindle   is   employed,    in    order    to   determine 
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No. Universal  Milling  Machine. 


-•-••- 


Lot Construction  No Serial  No. 


Spindle  runs  at  mouth, ;  end, 

**       with  knee  in  Ver ;  Hor 

*'  **     frame  in  drop, ;  width, 

**  **     overhanging  arm, in inches. 

**  **     center  in  O.  H.  arm,  high ;  low. . . 

**  **     bushing  in  O.  H.  arm,  high ;    low. 

**  **     surface  of  platen,  length ;  width. . 

Slot  with  ways  of  platen, 

Spiral  Head  Spindle  runs  at  mouth, ;  end, 

**  **  **       with  slot, 

**  **  **  **     center  of  slot, 

**  **  **  **     backcenter  in  Hor ;Ver. 

platen  when  at  90"^, 

main  spindle  when  at  90'',.. 

Eccentricity  of  swivel  bed  with  main  si)indle, 

Collet  runs  at  mouth, ;  end, 

(  Main  Spindle, 

Chuck  runs  out  on -j'       .     ,  „      ,  ^   •    11 

(  Spiral  Head  Spindle, 


(<  i<  <«  ti 

a  t  (  i<  it 


Vise  out  of  parallel  with  platen  in  its  width. 
Back  gears  run, 


Passed, 1 90 ...  by 

Brown  &  Sharim:  Mfg.   Co.  Inspector. 


♦♦•- 


remarks: 
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whether  or  not  the  spindle  of  the  universal  or  spiral  head 
runs  true.  The  vise  and  chuck  are  also  tested  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  true. 

30.  Inspector's  Report. — All  the  information  ob- 
tained from  the  inspection  should  be  entered  on  a  report 
similar  to  the  accompanying  one.  Each  machine  is  given 
a  serial  number,  and  these  reports  are  filed  at  the  office  so 
that  in  the  case  of  any  trouble  arising,  or  any  repairs  being 
required  for  a  given  machine,  an  exact  record  of  its  con- 
dition when  it  left  the  shop  is  available. 


ENGINE  ERECTION. 

31  •     General  Consideration. — The  first  consideration 

ia  the  erection  of  any  engine  is  the  size  of  the  work  and  the 

means  available  for  handling  it.     Most  shops  where  medium 

or  heavy  work  is  done  are  provided  with  a  traveling  crane 

in  the  erecting  shop  with  which  all  heavy  parts  are  moved 

quickly  and  easily.     This  crane  system  has  the  advantage 

that  it  commands  the  whole  of  the  erecting  floor  and  has  a 

sufficient  height  of  lift  to  place  the  highest  parts  of  any 

nachine  built  in  the  shop  in  position.     Where  very  high 

rvork  is  to  be  erected,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  set  it 

n   a  pit,  so  that  the  highest  parts  will   not  come   above 

he  crane.     This  is  especially  true  when  erecting  vertical 

engines. 

32.  The  floor  on  which  the  erecting  is  done  should  be 
^rm  and  solid,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  work  being 
:  hrown  out  of  line  by  settling  when  heavy  parts  are  added. 
Before  beginning  the  work,  the  erecting  floor  should  be 
:ileared  of  all  unnecessary  obstructions  and  swept.  The 
manner  of  erection  is  influenced  very  largely  by  the  style  of 
engine,  as  will  be  brought  out  in  the  description  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  three  principal  types  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
Locomotive  engines. 
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ERECTION  UP  A  HORl 
ZONTAL  STATION- 
ARY ENGINE. 
33<  ^ork  NeceBsar; 
on  the  Bed.— The  bed  o 
the  engine  is  usually  the  firs 
part  brought  to  the  erectin] 
floor.  It  has  already  beci 
machined  as  far  as  possible 
including  the  boring  of  th 
main  bearing,  if  this  is  cas 
with  the  bed,  and  the  sera 
ping  of  the  guides.  Th 
guides  are  scraped  to  specia 
surface  plates,  or  in  som 
cases  to  the  crosshead  itself 
before  the  work  is  brough 
on  to  the  erecting  floor.  Th 
erection  of  a  horizontal  sta 
tionary  engine  is  not  inHu 
enccd  greatly  by  the  type  u 
engine,  as  the  principal  op 
eratiims  on  both  Corlis 
and  slide-valve  engines  an 
similar. 

34.     Fitting:  tbe  Mali 
BearlnK  to  the  Bed. — Ii 

case  the  main  bearing  is  cas 
separately  from  the  bed  am 
attached  by  bolts,  it  is  nee 
cRsary  to  bring  it  approsi 
mately  square  with  the  bed 
This  may  be  accomplishei 
by  placing  a  line  througl 
the  crosshead  guides  am 
another  one  through  the  pil 
low-block   and  testing  then 
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:^  see  that  they  are  at  right  angles.     This  meth(«l  will  "tily 

e  M —  the  bearing  approximately  square  with  the  bed,  thouyh 
t  ^will  usually  set  it  so  nearly  square  that  any  further  adjust- 
n  ^^=  nt  can  be  made  by  scraping  the  shaft  bearing.  The  bed 
wm.  -^h  the  pillow-block  attached  should  be  carefully  leveled 
b>^"      means  of  leveling  jacks  or  wedges. 

^35.     Flttlns  tbe  Cylinder  to  the  Bed.— The  cylinder 

is  fcolied  to  the  bed  or  frame  and  a  line  or  wire  fastened 
to  ^  piece  of  wood  bolted  to  one  of  the  studs  in  the  end  of  the 
cy  1  iiider.  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  8.  This  line  is  carried  through 
i^^:  cylinder,  piston-rod  stuffingbox,  and  guides,  and  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  frame  in  case  the  pillow-block  is  cast  solid 
w>th  the  frame;  or  in  the  case  of  an  engine  in  which  the 
pillow-block  is  bolted  to  the  frame,  the  line  maybe  fastened 
to  any  suitable  object,  as,  for  instance,  the  angle  plate  and 


^ 


^''ck  shown  at  i.  Fig.  8.  The  line  .should  be  set  central 
*ith  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  at  the  back  end  by  calipering 
'•■orn  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  to  the  line.  This  may  be 
•"One  with  an  inside  adjustable  gauge  or  micrometer,  but  in 
™'^st  cases  it  is  better  to  use  a  light  pine  stick  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  stick  a  is  tapered  at  each  end  and  has 
P"^s  {^driven  in  at  one  or  both  ends.  The  advantages  of 
''*_^  stick  in  calipering  are  that  it  is  lighter  than  the  inside 
"^fometer  and  is  not  affected  by  expansion  and  contraction 

**  rriuch  as  a  metal  gauge  would  be. 
The  line  must  also  be  brought  central  with  the  stuflingbox 
■*      t-he  other  end  of  the  cylinder.     This  may  be  done  by 
.    ^*ns  of  a  stick  similar  to  that  shown 
Pig.    9,    but    it   may   lie   done    more 

quickly  by  means  of  the  devic( 

"^    Pig.    10.     This  consists  of   a  hard- 


i         «lr, 


'"'•od  block  a,  which  is  turned  to  just 
^''^  the  stiiffingbox  and  has  a  ^-inch  hole  d 
•^"lled  in  the  center.     The  face  of  the 


^■e-i 


I 
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39.  Fitting:  tlie  Crank-Shaft. — After  the  cylinder 
and  guides  have  been  brought  into  perfect  alinement,  the 
crank-shaft  must  be  fitted.  The  outboard  bearing  may  be 
located  by  stretching  a  line  through  the  shaft  bearings  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  through  the  cylinder  and  guides. 
This  will  serve  to  locate  the  outboard  bearing  very  closely. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  journals  of  the  shaft  should 
be  wiped  clean  and  given  a  coat  of  red  or  black  marking 
material.  The  shaft  should  then  be  placed  in  its  bearings 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  boxes  in  position,  and  given  a  few 
revolutions.  The  shaft  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  bearings 
and  the  high  spots  scraped  off  with  a  half-round  scraper. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  shaft  shows  a  good 
bearing  in  both  the  main  pillow-block  and  the  outboard  bear- 
ing. After  the  lower  half  of  the  boxes  is  scraped,  the  upper 
half  of  the  boxes  may  be  put  in  place  and  fitted  in  like  man- 
ner. The  shaft  is  then  taken  from  the  bearings  and  the 
cranks  pressed  or  shrunk  on  and  keyed.  The  eccentrics 
and  governor-driving  device  are  also  placed  in  position,  after 
which  the  sliaft  is  returned  to  its  place. 

4(>.     TcMtin^:  tlic  Crank-Sliaft  and  Bearing^s.—In 

order  to  make  sure  that  the  crank-shaft  is  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  engine,  and  that  it  is  also 


U 


^ 


a 


ill! 


._J 


J/ 


I         I      I      •! 


Fig.  12. 


horizontal,  ihr  following  course  may  be  pursued.  The  crank- 
j)in  r^  Vv^.  r.\  is  broiii^hl  nj)  to  the  center  line  c  d  ami  a  pi^^^'^^ 
of  wood  /'  is  rilled  between  the  face  of  the  crank  c  and  the 
head  of   the  crankpin  f.     A  mark  is  made  on  this  piece  of 
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^ood  in  the  middle  and  this  mark  should  coincide  with  the 
I  line  c  d.  If  they  do  coincide,  the  shaft  is  square  witli  the 
line.  If  they  do  not  coincide,  the  outer  end  must  be  moved 
until  they  do.  The  shaft  is  now  eiven  a  half  revolution  to 
bring  the  crankpin  under  the  line  at  the  other  end  of  its 
travel,  as  shown  hy  the  dotted  lines  at  a'.  If  the  line  on 
the  stick  b  again  coincides  with  the  center  line  e,  the  shaft 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  engine. 

41.  In  order  to  test  the  shaft  to  see  whether  it  is  level 
r  not,  a  fine  plumb-line  may  be  hung  vertically  before  the 

^aft  and  the  crankpin  a  brought  in  contact  with  it  at  the 
^per  portion  of  its  revolution,  and  then  tested  again  at 
jhe  bottom  of  the  revolution.     If  the  crankpin  jnst  touches 

Ptiie  line  at  both  the  top  and  the  bottom,  the  shaft  is  hori- 

[«ontal. 

42.  Flttloff  the  Reclprocatlns  Parts.— After  the 

is  lined  up  and  the  shaft  square  and  level,  the  recip- 
icating  parts  may  be  put  in  place.     The  piston,  with  its 

"  piston  rod  attached,  is  slipped  into  the  cylinder  and  the 
crosshead  into  the  end  of  the  guides.  The  piston  rod  passes 
through  the  bushing  in  the  head  of  the  cylinder  and  is 
secured  to  the  crosshead.  These  parts  should  be  tested  as 
they  are  put  in  place,  to  see  that  they  line  up  properly. 
Some  makers  use  a  crosshead  of  such  a  pattern  that  the 
line  erf.  Fig.  8,  may  be  carried  through  the  crosshead  and 
used  in  testing  the  crosshead  to  see  that  it  lines  up  prop- 
erly. After  the  crosshead  and  piston  rod  are  in  place,  the 
i:onnecting-rod  may  be  put  on.  Before  any  of  the  surfaces 
that  are  to  slide  or  move  on  one  another  are  placed  in  con- 
tact, care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bearing  surfaces 

B.«re  well  oiled.  The  oiling  devices  are  put  in  place  as  fast 
k  the  parts  are  ready  for  them. 

43.  FlltlnjE  the   Governor   and    DaHhpots. — The 

introl  of  the  movements  of  the  engine  depends  on  the  gov- 
•nor;  consequently,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
liere  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the  governor  sticking  or 
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failing  to  act.  In  order  to  insure  this,  the  governor  should 
be  assembled  separately  and  belted  up  so  as  to  run  at  about 
its  normal  speed.  The  gears  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  run  as 
quietly  and  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  the  dashpotvS,  weights, 
and  all  parts  properly  adjusted  during  this  preliminary  run. 
It  is  usually  best  to  run  the  governor  one  or  two  days  in  this 
way.  After  the  governor  has  been  fully  adjusted,  it  may 
be  taken  down  and  placed  on  the  engine.  If  the  engine  is 
a  Corliss  engine,  the  dashpots  are  responsible  for  the  closing 
of  the  valves,  and,  hence,  they  should  be  assembled  and 
tested  before  being  placed  on  the  engine.  Shops  building 
this  class  of  engines  usually  have  some  device  in  which  they 
can  place  a  dashpot  and  run  it  for  some  time  while  adjust- 
ing it.  After  the  dashpots  are  fully  adjusted,  they  are 
placed  on  the  engine. 

44.  Olllnfir  Devices  and  Other  Small  Parts.— The 
oiling  devices  for  the  crankpin,  eccentrics,  crosshead,  gov- 
ernor, and  all  other  parts  are  put  in  place  as  fast  as  the 
parts  are  ready  to  receive  them  and  they  should  all  be 
tested  before  steam  is  let  into  the  engine. 

45.  Fitting  the  Fly^^'heel. — Flywheels  for  small  en- 
gines are  made  solid  and  in  halves.  If  the  flywheel  is  made 
solid,  it  must  be  placed  on  the  crank-shaft  before  this  is 
lowered  into  the  bearings.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  room 
in  the  shop  to  put  the  flywheel   in  position,  and,  hence,  the 

gengine  is  assembled  without  the  flywheel  being  p)laced  on 
the  shaft.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  best  to  erect  the  fly- 
wheel with  the  engine.  In  erecting  a  large  built-up  flywheel, 
the  hubs  and  hub  flanges  are  placed  on  the  shaft  first.  The 
arms  and  segments  of  the  rim  are  then  attached  one  at  a 
time.  By  beginning  the  work  on  one  side,  the  arms  and 
sections  of  the  rim  may  be  attached  to  the  hub  flanges  near 
the  floor  level,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  raising 
them  to  any  great  height.  After  one  arm  and  section  of 
the  rim  are  put  in  place,  they  may  be  lowered  into  the  pi^ 
and  the  next  one  in  order  connected.  This  process  may  he 
continued  until  the  wheel  is  completed. 
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46.  Use  of  Duwel-Plns. — Whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  lied  of  an  engine  in  sections,  or  whenever  there 
are  any  parts  that  require  accurate  alinement,  they  should 
be  doweled  together.  This  is  done  by  drilling  holes  through 
the  pieces  and  reaming  them  out  with  a  taper  reamer  after 
the  work  is  erected.  After  the  holes  are  drilled  and  reamed, 
taper  pins  are  fitted  to  them.  These  pins  are  usually  given 
a  taper  of  from  f  to  J  inch  per  foot.  As  each  part  is  put 
in  place,  it  should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  by  let- 
ters, figures,  and  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  returned  to 
its  position  when  erecting  in  the  field.  If  the  work  is  com- 
plicated, it  is  well  to  keep  a  record  of  the  marks  used  so  as 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  final  erecting. 

47.  LaiEKlag. — When  the  cylinder  attachments  have 
all  been  put  in  place  and  the  cylinder  tested,  the  jacket  or 
lagging  is  put  on.  This,  in  the  case  of  small  engines,  may 
consist  simply  of  a  sheet  of  Russian  iron  cut  to  the  proper 
form,  bent,  and  screwed  to  the  flanges  of  the  cylinder.  In 
the  case  of  large  engines,  a  framework  of  flat  or  angle  iron 
is  fitted  to  the  cylinder  and  wooden  strips  or  sheet-steel 
lagging  fitted  to  this  framework.  If  the  lagging  is  com- 
posed of  iron  or  steel,  it  is  put  in  place  by  a  machinist,  while 
if  it  is  made  of  wood,  the  carpenter  or  patternmaker  is 
called  on  to  do  the  fitting. 


.  48.      PlaclOK   the    Kafflne  on  Dead  Center.— It  is 

aflcn  necessary  to  place  the  crank  on  the  dead  center  when 

setting  the  valve,  and  this  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

The  crank  is  turned  so  that  the  connecting-rod  will  stand 

in  the  position  shown  by  the  full  lines  a,   Fig.  13,  and  a 
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line  b  is  drawn  on  the  crosshead  •  and  guide.  A  scriber  or 
tram  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  14  should  be  placed  in  a 

prick  mark  c  on  the  bed,  and  a 
line  g  drawn  on  the  crank.     The 
^  crank  should  now  be  rotated  so 
^'^^'-  ^^-  as  to  bring  the  rod  into  the  posi- 

tion shown  by  the  dotted  lines  r,  and  when  the  lines  b  on  the 
crosshead  and  guide  coincide,  another  line  d  is  drawn  on 
the  crank.  The  distance  from  g  to  d  may  be  bisected  with 
a  pair  of  dividers,  which  will  give  the  line  /"  on  the  crank, 
and  when  this  line  is  set  to  the  tram,  the  engine  is  on  the 
dead  center.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  when  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  dead  center  on  the  other  end.  If  the 
crank  is  of  such  form  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  it  in 
this  manner,  the  flywheel  may  be  used  instead. 

49.     General  Consideration  of  Valve  Setting.— 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  setting  the  valves  of  steam 
engines,  as  the  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  The 
valves  and  valve  gear  are  designed  in  the  drawing  room  and 
the  details  are  worked  out  in  the  machine  shop  according 
to  the  drawings,  which,  in  the  case  of  complicated  valve 
gears,  give  full  directions  for  setting  them.  The  slide 
valve  is  the  oiie  most  commonly  met  and  a  description  of 
the  manner  of  setting  this  will  be  given. 

As  the  valve  gear  is  generally  constructed,  there  are  two 
ways  of  adjustment  provided.    The  first  consists  of  achang«^ 
in  the  length  of  the  valve  stem  and  the  second  of  rotating^ 
the  eccentric  on  the  shaft.      By  altering  the  length  of  tli^ 
valve  stem,  the  valve  may  be  made  to  travel  equally  eact^ 
way  from  mid-position;  that  is,  if  the  valve  travels  i^  incl^ 
too   far  toward    the    head    end,    shortening    the    stem   ha  1  ^ 
that  amount   pulls  the   valve  \  inch  nearer  the  crank  an  ^ 
makes  it  travel  equal  eai^h  way,  and  any  movement  of  thi  ^ 
eccentric  hastens  or  retards  the  valve  action  as  it  may  t>^ 
moved  ahead  or  back. 

5(>.     Setting  a  Plain  Slide  Valve.— The   valve  nmst 
be  made  to  move  centrally  by  adjusting  the  valve  stem  an^ 
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it  the  right  lime,  by  moving  the  eccentric.  To  accomplish 
iiis,  set  the  crank  on  one  of  the  dead  points  and  set  the 
•  centric  so  as  to  give  as  nearly  the  proper  angle  of  advance 
n  can  be  judged.  The  lead  may  now  be  measured  and  the 
-  rank  set  on  the  other  dead  point  and  another  measurement 
■  if  the  lead  made.  The  valve  may  now  be  moved  half  the 
ilifference  of  the  two  leads  and  be  given  the  correct  lead  by 
moving  the  eccentric,  which  should  bring  the  lead  the  same 
at  each  end.  No  general  method  can  be  given  for  the  de- 
tailed setting  of  all  forms  of  valves,  as  this  depends  largely 
on  the  design. 

51.  PalntlnjE  «nd  Flnlshlnjc. — All  rough  places  on 
the  bed  are  smoothed  off  by  chipping  and  filing  before  paint- 
ing, or  in  some  cases  the  bed  is  given  a  coating  of  filling 
material  that  fills  all  depressions.  After  the  bed  has  been 
filled  and  rubbed  down  with  sandstone  or  sandpaper,  it  is 
painted.  In  some  cases  the  specifications  call  for  the  testing 
and  acceptance  of  the  engine  before  painting. 

52.  OlainantHno:  the  Hnglnv. — When   the   work   is 
passed  or  pronounced  correct  by  the  superintendent  or  in- 
spector, the  man  that  has  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
engine    oversees  the  taking  down  and  prepares  the   parts 
for  shipment.     The  lagging  is  usually  removed  and  boxed. 
All  small  parts  are  also  boxed.      These  boxes  should  be  num- 
bered and  a  careful  record  kept  of   their  contents.     The 
'■>'b'nder,  in  the  case  of  large  engines,  is  mounted  on  skids, 
f  ri  Some  cases  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  non-conducting 
material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  when  the 
'^Sging  is  in  place.     This  non-conducting  covering  may  be 
^Pl'lied  in  the  shop  previous  to  shipment,  or  may  be  applied 
'^    the  field.     All  finished  parts  of  the  work  are  given  a 
f^^ting  of  some  protective  material  that  will  prevent  rust- 
'"E-       The  bearings  or  fitled  surfaces  are  boxed  or  __ 
'^^th  boards  to  protect   them   from  injury.     Crankpin 
'*'*»n   shafts  are  sometimes   wrapped   with   burlap  or  rope, 
*^'i    if  large   and   finely  finished,  they  may  be  lagged  with 
*oo<Jen  strips.     In  the  case  of  comparatively  smalt  engines, 
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the  entire  engine  is  sometimes  placed  on  skids.  In  case  the 
machinery  is  to  be  shipped  by  rail,  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  heavy  parts  of  the  load  come  over  the  trucks, 
the  lighter  parts,  boxes,  etc.  being  located  near  the  center 
of  the  car.  All  parts  should  be  securely  fastened,  so  that 
they  cannot  shift  during  shipment. 

53.  Foundation-Bolt  Templet. — While  the  engine 
is  being  erected  in  the  shop,  a  templet  for  locating  the 
anchor  bolts  in  the  foundation  is  made.  This  templet 
should  include  all  bolts  for  securing  the  engine  bed,  cylinders, 
and  outboard  bearing  to  the  foundation,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
large  and  complicated  plant  like  a  hoisting  engine,  should 
also  include  the  bolts  for  the  steam  brake,  steam  reverse, 
drum-shaft  bearings,  etc.     The  templet  is  usually  laid  out 


Flc.  15. 

from  the  drawing,  after  which  all  the  dimensions  should  l^^ 
checked  by  actual  measurements  of  castings,  in  order  to  see 
that  there  is  no  discrcpency  between  the  drawing  and  th^ 
casting.      After  the  holes  have  been  properly  laid  out,  theV 
are  bored  the  same  size  as  the  anchor  holts.      This  temp!^"^ 
is  usually  made  of   1-inch  white   pine  lumber  and  must  t>^ 
thoroughly  braced.      Fig.  15  shows  a  plan  of  such  a  temple^*^* 


KRECTIOX   OF   ENGINE  ON   FOUNOATION. 

54.  Foundations. — The  foundations  may  be  compos^^ 
of  masonry,  brick,  or  concrete,  and  the  bolts  may  be  btii'^ 
into  the  foundation  or  the  foundation  may  be  made  vri^^^ 
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[Kicbets  at  the  bottom  for  the  washer  and  mit,  and  holes  left 
fur  introducing  the  Iwilts  later.  In  some  cases,  these  holes 
may  be  made  l>y  building  wooden  boxes  or  iron  pipe  into  the 
foundation.  In  still  other  cases,  the  foundations  are  built 
with  pockets  near  the  bottom,  and  then  the  masonry  or 
Lf  built  up  solid,  after  which  the  holt  holes  are  drilled 
diamond  drill.  When  the  foundation  is  made  of  coii- 
t  is  usually  better  to  build  the  bolts  right  into  the 
foundation. 

65.     SettlniE  ttic    Foundation   Bolts. — The  anchor 

■|k)1is  may  be  held  down  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  a 
.washer  is  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bolt.  In  other  cases 
,p  is  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bolt  and  pieces  of 
railroad  iron  passed  through  this,  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  Hi.  The 
loundation-boll  templet  />,  Fig.  10,  is  supported  on  suitable 
blocking,  the  bolts  passed  through  the  holes  of  the  templet, 
and  the  pieces  of  rail  a  placed  through  the  stirrups  c.     The 


rails  should  be  wedged  against  the  bottom  of  the  stirrups  by 
driving  the  wedges  on  top  of  the  rail,  as  shown  at  i/.  In 
orcder  to  allow  some  adjustment  in  the  bolts,  some  parties 
prefer  to  place  a  piece  of  pipe  about  the  bolt,  as  shown  at  c; 
t»«Jt  if  the  templet  has  been  accurately  made,  it  is  usually 
l>^st  to  put  the  bolls  in  solid.  At  all  events,  if  the  founda- 
li<r>ti  js  deep,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  short  piece  of  pipe 
**j*"rfjunding  the  upper  'i  or  3  feet  of  the  bolt. 

^Q.     Appliances  for  Erectlns  the  Engine  on  the 

*^**unda»i«o.  ^The  engine  is  usually  erected  on  the  foun- 
'  ^Iton  by  the  same  man  that  did  the  erecting  in  the  shop. 
'*    the   shop,    the   erector   has   the   advantage   of   all    the 
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shop  tools  and  appliances,  including  cranes,  special  tools, 
etc.  When  the  engine  is  shipped  from  the  works,  the  man 
that  is  to  go  with  it  selects  such  tools  as  he  requires.  The 
tools  needed  vary  greatly  with  the  work  and  with  the  locality 
in  which  the  engine  is  to  be  erected.  Some  large  mod- 
ern power  houses  have  traveling  cranes  in  the  engine 
house  that  can  be  used  in  erecting  the  engine  or  for  any 
future  repair  work.  In  this  case  very  few  tools  will  be  re- 
quired. If  the  engine  is  to  go  into  a  region  a  long  distance 
from  any  shop,  as,  for  instance,  a  mining  camp,  the  erector 
must  take  practically  everything  that  he  will  require  with 
him.  Usually  one  or  two  hydraulic  or  stone  jacks,  a  few 
jack-screws,  and  some  pinch  bars  will  be  all  of  the  larger 
tools  necessary,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  liberal  stock  of 
wrenches,  hammers,  chisels,  and  other  tools  that  may  be 
necessary  should  be  taken.  All  the  small  tools,  together 
with  supplies,  waste,  oil,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  locked  tool 
chests.  In  case  heavy  parts  have  to  be  hoisted  some  distance, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  chain  block  or  a  hand  windlass, 
crab,  or  winch,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  block  and 
tackle.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  take  a  stock  of 
rollers  and  blocking,  but  usually  these  can  be  obtained  in 
the  field. 

57.  Settiiifir  Rnsrine  on  Foundation. — The  engine 
bed  and  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  foundation  and  the  various 
parts  bolted  together.  All  the  dowel-pins  are  placed  and 
the  engine  is  lined  up  by  stretching  a  line  through  the  cyl- 
inder and  beyond  the  crank,  just  as  was  done  in  the  shop. 
The  engine  can  be  supported  upon  iron  or  steel  wedges 
during  this  ()i)erati()n.  The  outboard  bearing  can  be  put  in 
place  and  squared  by  means  of  the  crank,  as  described  in 
Art.  40.  After  the  engine  has  been  bolted  together  and 
lined  up,  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  bedplate  and 
the  foundation  may  be  filled  with  some  suitable  compound. 
In  some  cases  melted  sulphur  is  used,  in  others  a  mixture 
of  iron  chips  and  sal  ammoniac  is  rammed  in  with  a  corking 
chisel,  while  in  still  other  cases  Portland  cement  mixed  in  a 
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roportion  of  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  is  employed, 
^hen  the  cement  used  has  hardened,  the  flywheel  or  pulley 
lay  be  put  in  place  and  the  caps  over  the  bearings  adjusted. 
lII  parts  that  are  subjected  to  friction  should  be  thoroughly 
iled  before  being  put  into  place,  as  an  unoiled  surface  may 
asily  cut  in  the  first  few  revolutions  before  the  oil  reaches 
:  through  the  oil  hole.  The  crosshead  is  put  in  place,  the 
islon  slipped  in  and  connected  with  the  crosshead.  after 
rhich  the  connecting-rod  is  put  on.  The  governor,  valve 
ear,  oiling  device,  lagging,  and  piping  are  all  put  in  place 
nd  properly  arranged. 
The  engine  may  now  be  turned  over  a  full  revolution  by 
and  to  make  sure  that  all  is  clear.  Next,  care  should  be 
aken  to  see  that  everything  is  in  adjustment;  then  the 
learn  may  be  turned  on  and  the  engine  started  very  slowly. 
ifter  the  engine  is  started  with  steam,  a  thorough  inspection 
if  all  working  parts  shoult!  be  made  and  all  the  oiling  de- 
ices  properly  adjusted.  Any  parts  that  have  been  left  too 
iMJse  may  now  he  tightened  to  proper  running  fit,  and  any 
lart  that  shows  a  tendency  to  heat  should  be  examined  and 
.djusted.  After  the  engine  has  been  running  at  ful!  speed 
or  some  time,  it  may  be  belted  up  and  kept  at  work  while 
he  indicator  test  is  being  made.  This  test  will  usually  show 
my  defect  in  adjustment  of  valve  setting,  which  may  be 
:orrected  at  this  time. 


F':rbcting  a  vertical  statkinarv  gngine. 

58.  (Jwneral  Contilderatlon. — The  method  followed 
n  erecting  a  vertical  engine  does  not  differ  materially  from 
Ihat  used  in  the  horizontal  engine,  but  as  the  parts  are 
liiflrerently  arranged,  and  in  most  cases  some  additional 
parts  are  required,  a  description  showing  the  principal 
noints  of  difference  may  he  of  interest.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  erect  a  vertical  engine  without  the  aid 
>(  cranes  or  hoists  than  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  engine. 
J^ery  large  horizontal  engines  are  frequently  put  up  in  the 
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the  horizontal  engine  can  also  be  employed  in  the  vertical 
engine.  The  piston,  piston  rod,  crosshead  and  connecting- 
rod,  and  valve  gear  are  all  assembled  in  their  proper  place 
after  the  crank-shaft  is  in  position.  The  cylinder  head  is 
also  put  on. 

63.  Oiling:  Devices  and  Smaller  Parts. — In  some 
cases,  vertical  engines  are  fitted  with  separate  oiling  devices 
for  each  bearing,  while  in  other  cases  an  oil  tank  is  arranged 
at  or  near  the  cylinder  from  which  pipes  lead  to  the  various 
bearings.  All  these  devices  are  placed  in  position  during 
erection.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  parts  of  the  engine 
are  not  accessible  from  the  floor,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  some  device  by  means  of  which  the  attendant  can 
reach  any  part  of  the  engine.  To  accomplish  this,  plat- 
forms or  floors  are  built  around  the  engine  at  different 
elevations.  These  platforms  are  usually  iron  plates  sup- 
ported on  brackets,  and  are  reached  by  staircases  leading 
from  the  floor  of  the  engine  room.  These  brackets  and 
plates  are  all  placed  in  position  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
engine  are  being  assembled.  In  the  outer  edge  of  the  plates, 
provision  is  made  for  standards,  which  carry  a  hand  rail, 
usually  composed  of  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron  pipe.  Large 
vertical  engines  are  often  provided  with  hand  or  similar 
turning  gear  for  turning  the  engine  around  a  portion  of  a 
revolution  in  starting  or  when  fitting  belts.  They  are  also 
supplied  with  a  steam  vacuum,  revolution  gauges,  and  a 
clock.  Provision  must  be  made  for  attaching  these  to  the 
engine  frame,  though  they  are  not  generally  assembled  in 
place  until  the  engine  is  erected  upon  its  foundation. 

64.  l)i»mantHnK  Vertical  Eni^lnes. —  After  an 
engine  has  been  erected  and  tested,  it  is  dismantled  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  in  taking  down  large  horizontal 
engines.  The  lagging,  if  necessary,  is  removed  from  the 
cylinders  and  all  the  small  parts  are  boxed,  while  the 
larger  ones  are  crated.  In  the  case  of  vertical  engines  it  i^ 
generally  necessary  to  dismantle  the  engine  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  engine.     The  same 
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precautions  in  regard  to  marking  parts  and  boxes  and  dis- 
tributing the  work  on  cars  that  are  followed  in  shipping  hori- 
zontal engines  should  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  vertical 
engine. 

05.  Erecting  on  Foundation.  —  The  erection  of  a 
vertical  engine  on  the  foundation  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  a  horizontal  engine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  a  line  is  not  stretched  through  the 
engine  when  it  is  erected  on  the  foundation.  When  no  line 
is  used,  bolts  and  dowel-pins  are  depended  on  entirely  for 
bringing  the  parts  into  line.  Care  must  be  taken  in  erecting 
a  vertical  engine  to  see  that  the  bedplate  is  carefully  leveled 
and  has  a  firm  bearing  before  the  other  and  heavy  parts  are 
assembled  on  it. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ERECTION. 


METHOD  BY  PLACING  BOILBR   FIRST. 

66.  General  Consideration  of  the  Subject* — Loco- 
motive erection  varies  in  different  shops,  not  only  owing  to 
the  ideas  of  different  men,  but  also  from  the  varying  facili- 
ties of  shops.  The  methods  used  in  one  of  the  best  and 
most  modern  locomotive  shops  will  be  described.  In  this 
method  the  boiler  is  placed  in  position  first  and  the  other 
parts  assembled  about  it. 

67.  Placing  the  Boiler. — Fig.  18  shows  a  locomotive 
boiler  that  has  just  been  brought  into  the  erecting  shop. 
The  length  of  the  top  part  of  the  blocking  a  under  the  fire- 
box end  must  be  less  than  the  distance  between  the  two 
frames,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  putting  in  the  frames.  The 
barrel  or  shell  of  the  boiler  is  supported  by  a  strong  trestle  b 
that  rests  on  blocking  c.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  boiler 
be  level  endwise,  but  care  is  taken  to  plumb  the  boiler  side- 
wise.  The  center  of  the  dome  d  should  come  over  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  bottom  of  the  firebox,  and  each  side  of  the 

S.  Vol  lIL-^2). 
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barrel  of  the  boiler  should  be  equally  distant  from  the  ver- 
tical center  line.     Should  there  be  any  slight  discrepancies 
they  may  be  averaged.     In  other  words,  in  case  it  be  found 
that  with  the  center  of  the  dome  plumb  over  the  center  line 
of  the  bottom  of  the  firebox,  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  projects 
more  on  one  side  of  the  vertical  line  than  on  the  other,  the 
sides  of  the  boiler  may  be  brought  equally  distant,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  firebox,  even  if  the 
dome  be  slightly  to  one  side. 

68.     Placing    the    Cylinders.  —  The    cylinders  ar^ 
brought  about  to  their  place,  the  saddle  ^,  Fig.  19,  being  i 
contact  with  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  and  ^center  lines  b  SLud^ 
are  run  through  each  cylinder  and  fastened  to  some  fixe 
object,  as  d,  back  of  the  firebox.     These  lines  d  and  d'  shoul 
be  parallel  and  equally  distant  from  the  sides  of  the  froa 
end  of  the  boiler  shell,  as  shown  by  the  line  c  hung  over  th 
top  of  the  boiler  shell,  and  hanging  down  from  either  sid 
with   weights  /  attached,    making   a   plumb-line   on  bot 
sides.     The  two  center  lines  are  brought  to  the  desired  diS"  — 
tance,  plus  the  amount  to  be  chipped  off  the  saddle,  belov^^ 
the  bottom  of  the  firebox  at  the  point  i\     This  is  acconi  — 
plished  by  placing  a  straightedge  under  the  firebox  at  ran 
measuring  to  the  lines  /;.     The  horizontal  distance  f rom  ih 
sides  of  the  firebox  to  the  lines  b  are  also  determined  an 
made  equal  on  both  sides.     A  chipping  line  is  then  scribe 
all  around  the  saddle,  and  the  cylinders  moved  out  in  fron 
of  the  boiler  and  chipped  to  line.      The  cylinders  are  the 
returned  to  their  place  in  contact  with  the  boiler  shell,  testecJ 
by  the  lines  again,  and,  if  necessary,  taken  out  and  agaii^ 
chip[)ed  to  make  any  slight  correction  that  may  l)e  needed - 

B9.     The  surfaces  of  the  saddle  ti  between  the  chipping" 
blocks  are  then  filled  with  cement  to  give  a   solid  bearinj^T 
l)etween  the  saddle  and  the   boiler.      Different    makers  us^ 
different   materials  for  this  purpose;  for  instance,  asbestos, 
stove  putty,  red-  and  white-lead  cement  with  or  without  irt>n 
chips  incorporated   therein;  at   least   one   maker   uses  in>f^ 
chips  and  sal  ammoniac,  making  a  rust  joint.      In  this  case, 
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liderablecare  is  necessary  to  use  just  the  right  amount 
Oaterial,  as  there  is  no  chance  to  call(  or  drive  it.  After 
iVpace  in  the  saddle  has  been  filled,  the  cylinders  are 
ed  to  the  shell  and  blocking  is  placed  under  ihem  to  take 
weight  of  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive.  The  trestle  b, 
',  18,  is  then  removed  from  under  the  barrel  of  the  boiler, 
(  would  be  in  the  way  during  later  operations. 

!0.  Placing  the  Frames.  —  The  frames  are  next 
ced  in  position  as  shown  in  Fig,  30.  They  are  bolted  to 
I  cylinders  at  the  front  end,  and  at  the  back  end  the 
t-plate  a  is  bolted  in  place.  This  spaces  them  properly 
the  back  end.  The  waist  sheet  b  is  also  attached  to  the 
mes,  but  not  to  the  barrel  of  the  boiler.  The  guides  c 
1  (/are  boiled  to  the  cylinders  and  blocked  in  place.  In 
s  illustration,  the  lower  guide  is  supported  by  a  jack- 
ew  and  the  upper  one  by  blocking  and  a  bolt  placed  on 
t  lower  guide.  While  this  is  going  on,  other  men  have 
Ml  at  work  putting  in  the  tubes  and  dry  pipe,  drilling  and 
•ping  the  gauge-cock,  and  cleaning  plug  holes,  also  holes 
duds  for  the  running-board  brackets,  sand  box  and  bell, 
Un  combination  globe,  or  steam  turret,  and  other  holes 
It  may  be  required. 

fl.     Llnins  the  Guides. — The  back  ends  of  the  guides 

I  supported  by  the  guide  yoke  a.  Fig.  31.  A  line  ^  is 
sed  through  each  cylinder  to  a  piece  of  board  held  in  the 
iestals,  as  shown  at  c.  These  lines  are  centered  in  the 
nt  ends  of  the  cylinders  and  in  the  piston-rod  glands  and 
!  brought  to  the  proper  distance  sidewise  from  the  pedes- 
1  After  the  lines  are  in  place,  the  guides  and  guide  yoke 
I  brought  to  their  places  by  the  lines.  About  this  time 
iwaist  sheet  liy  Fig,  21,  is  secured  to  the  barrel  of  the 
ler  by  the  angle  e.  After  the  guides  and  guide  yoke  are 
place,  the  yoke  is  secured  to  the  frames  by  proper  attach- 
nls  and  to  the  boiler  by  a  sheet  and  angle,  as  shown  atd, 
[.  28.  While  this  work  is  going  on,  the  holes  for  the  fur- 
:e  pads  (also  called  expansion  pads  or  bearers)  are  drilled 
ihown  at  /,  Fig.  !J1,  and  the  pads  and  links  put  on,  as 
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lat  b  and  c,  Fig.  32.  Other  men  are  placing  other 
f  in  place,  such  as  the  bell,  stack,  oil  pipes,  etc. 

I  Firing:. — The  firing,  or  testing,  of  the  boiler  in 
shops  is  done  without  taking  the  engine  from  the 
ag  floor.  A  better  way  is  to  run  two  temporary 
;,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  under  the  locomo- 
S  shown  at  t/and  e.  Fig.  22,  thus  enabling  the  locomo- 
tbeeaaily  hauled  out  on  to  the  transfer  table  and  moved 
firing  room.  Locomotive  boilers  have  been  tested  by 
Steam  piped  to  them  from  a  high-pressure  stationary 
installed  for  the  purpose,  but  that  method  is  not  con- 
d  as  good  practice  as  to  use  a  fire  in  the  firebox  of  the 
otive  under  test.  For  the  fire  causes  greater  heat  in 
ebox  than  steam  from  a  stationary  boiler  could,  and 
ictual  work  the  fire  will  be  present,  it  is  best  to  test 
■iler  under  working  conditions. 

Testlnic  the  Boiler. — The  boiler  is  first  filled  clear 
top  of  the  dome  with  hot  water  through  an  injector, 
saks  that  may  appear  are  tightened  by  calking  and  a 
pressure  of  240  pounds  is  slowly  applied.  The  pres- 
i  taken  off  and  any  other  leaks  that  may  have  appeared 
Iked,  having  been  marked  with  chalk  before  the  pres- 
I  removed.  The  water  is  lowered  to  one  gauge  and  a 
irted  in  the  firebox.  The  water  will  rise  to  two  gauges 
jansion.  Steam  pressure  is  raised  to  240  pounds  and 
wn  to  50  pounds,  again  raised  to  240  pounds  and  let 
{o  60  pounds,  which  process  is  again  repeated  for  a 
lime.  The  oil  pipes  are  tested  at  the  same  time  to  see 
hey  are  all  right  before  they  are  covered  with  Ihc 
,  The  jacket  is  not  placed  on  the  boiler  until  it  i.s 
led  to  the  erecting  shop  after  firing. 

PlaclnfE  of  Wheels  and  "Valve  Gear.  — The 
ative  is  now  brought  back  to  the  erecting  shop  and 
Irom  the  temporary  trucks  by  the  traveling  crane,  and 
h  wheels  are  run  under  it,  including  the  truck,  and  the 
J  is  towered  to  its  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  the  links 
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lagged,  and  jacketed,  the  rods  and  valve  work  put  up,  anci 
the  running  board,  cab,  and  fixtures,  and  other  parts  a.T"Ci 
put  in  place. 

80.  Comparison  of  Ti?vo  Methods. — The  main  dl in- 
ference between  the  two  plans  described  is,  briefly,  as  follov^r  si»  i 
In  the  first  plan,  the  boiler  is  the  starting  point,  or  bacLnVw  — 
bone,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  built  around  it.  In  t:  "1:"^^ 
last-mentioned  case,  the  main  part  or  skeleton  of  the  engi  m-i.c2 
is  assembled,  or  erected,  and  the  boiler  added,  after  wh  i  ^rrVi 
the  running  gear  and  balance  of  engine  are  put  in  place. 


GENERAL   HINTS  ON 
SHOP   PRACTICE. 


LUBRICANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  lubricant  may  serve  for  either  one  of  two  entirely 
•  rent  purposes,  and  should,  consequently,  be  selected  in 
rdance  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
tice,  a  lubricant  is  used  either  in  order  to  reduce  the 
•ion  between  two  bodies  one  of  which  moves  on  the 
•r,  or  in  order  to  carry  away  the  heat  generated  by  a 
ing  operation. 


LUBRICANTS  FOR   RBDUCING   FRICTION. 

»     Selecting:  a  Lubricant. — A  lubricant  reduces  fric- 

by  interposing  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  which 

be  considered  as  being  composed  of  a  large  number  of 

Ute  globules,  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  mov- 

bodies.     These  globules  act  as  rollers  or  balls,  and  con- 

the  sliding  friction  into  a  rolling  friction  to  an  extent 

Ending  on  their  deformation  under  the  load  they  carry. 

deformation  of  the  globules  of  the  lubricant  depends  on 

'onsistency,  and  is  greater  for  a  thin  lubricant  than  for  a 

^y  and  thick  one.     For  this  reason  a  thick  oil  should  be 
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selected,  while  for  light  pressures  a  thin  oil  may  be  used. 
The  contact  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  must  also  be  duly 
considered  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  a  lubricant, 
selecting  one  that  is  fluid  enough  to  flow  in  between  the  sur- 
faces.    Thus,  in  machine  tools  and  fine  machinery,  the  rub- 

■ 

bing  surfaces  -are  usually  fitted  very  closely  to  each  other, 
and,  hence,  fluid  mineral  oil  having  sufficient  body  to  last  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  must  generally  be  used. 

3.  Cleaning:  Bearings. — Refined  petroleum  (also 
called  kerosene,  coal  oil,  or  paraffln  in  different  local- 
ities) and  mineral  sperm  oil  are  among  the  most  flui^i 
commercial    oils,  and    will    flow    into   smaller   spaces   thati 
heavier  oils;  both  have  the  disadvantage,  however,  that  they 
lack  body;   i.  e.,  they   will  evaporate  quickly   and,  conse- 
quently, are  of  little  value  as  a  lubricant.     They  are  of  great 
value  however  in  cleaning  rubbing  surfaces,   as  they  i^i^* 
dissolve  or  thin  down  almost  any  heavier  oil,  and  can    t^ 
used  for  cleaning  bearings,  etc.,  where  it  is  suspected  lYi^^ 
the  oil  channels  have  become  clogged  by  the  gumming"  ^^ 
the  regular  oil  that  is  used.      In  such  a  case,  a  copious  i\t^^ 
constant  supply  of  kerosene  or  mineral  sperm  oil   may     ^"^^ 
applied  to  the  hearing  until  the  oil  comes  out  clear;  it  mi-^^ 
then  immediately  be  followed  by  a  copious  application     ^ 
the  heavier  oil  gtMierally  used  for  lubrication,  in  order     '^^ 
prevent  any  cutting  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  owing  to  tli*^*^ 
becoming  dry  through  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  light  <** 

4.  ThinninK  Oils. — The  lighter  oils  can   often  V)e  u?^*^ 
advantageously  for  thinning  down  the  heavier  oils  in  orci^-^ 
to  make  a  grade  of   oil  suitable    for  some  special  purpf>^*^' 
Most  of  the  lighter  oils  are  quite  inflammable,  and,  con^*^' 
quently,  due  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  ignition - 

5.  Volatile  Oils. — Benzine,  naphtha,  and  turpi^^^' 
tine  are  used  considerably  in  shops  for  cleaning  purpoj-^^^' 
these  oils  evaporate  very  rapidly  and  form  vapors  that   3^^ 
highly  inflammable.      If  these  vapors  are  mixed  with  air  ^^ 
certain  prop<:>rtions,  they  will  form  explosive   mixtures  th*^ 
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l*>ut  a  spark  to  ignite  them.  For  this  reason,  great 
phoiild  be  taken  not  to  have  a  naked  light  «v  any  fire 
I'to  a  place  where  any  of  these  volatile  oils  are  stored 

'f.  Oil  for  General  Shop  Use. — For  general  shop  use, 
l*:ral  oil  having  considerable  body  is  well  adapted.  It 
O  be  thin  enough  to  run  freely  through  the  oil  holes 
t>il  channels  of  bearings.  Animal  oils  are  generally 
fted  to  on  account  of  the  fact  that  decomposition  by 
»  liable  to  develop  fatty  acids  that  attack  most  metals. 
ibermorc,  animal  oils  are  very  liable  to  gum;  i.  e. ,  some 
beir  constituent  parts  will  collect  into  a  sticky  mass  that 
]bsiip  the  oil  channels  of  bearings.  All  oil  intended  for 
•ication  should  be  entirely  free  from  grit.  By  examining 
Top  of  the  oil  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  the  pres- 
!  of  grit  is  readily  discovered. 

,  Cylinder  Oil. — A  special  grade  of  heavy  oil  known 
be  trade  as  cylinder  oil,  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
lubrication  of  parts  subjected  to  fairly  high  temper- 
es,  as  the  valves  and  pistons  of  steam  engines.  It  has 
property  of  standing  considerable  heating  without  vol- 
iing  or  beiiig  decomposed.  Owing  to  its  heavy  body  it 
(Cd  somewhat  for  bearings  subjected  to  heavy  pressures. 

.  Ureatie. — For  very  heavy  work  and  relatively  low 
ong  speeds,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  manufactured 
Be,  such  as  Albany  ki'^anc,  for  instance,  is  frequently 
li  The  bearings  must  then  be  fitted  loosely  enough  to 
it  the  grease.  The  great  body,  which  is  the  character- 
'  feature  of  grease,  prevents  its  being  crushed  or 
iezed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts. 

i  Grease  of  the  best  quality  may  be  used  to  advantage 
tutting  ball-bearing  work  together,  when  difficulty  is 
ttienced  in  keeping  the  balls  in  place  while  assembling 
iKartng.  The  ball  races,"  or  seats,  are  filled  with  the 
iK  and  the  balls  are  then  pressed  into  it.  The  grease 
hold  the  balls  in  place  while  the  parts  are  being  put 
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together,  and  will  serve  to  lubricate  them  for  a  long  tim 
afterwards.  This  is  a  very  convenient  aid  in  assembling  th 
ball  bearings  of  the  pneumatic  drilling  machines,  now  s 
commonly  used  in  large  shops,  and,  also,  of  bicycles. 

10.  Bearings  of  shaftings  and  machines  that  are  sul 
ject  to  great  wear  and  are  not  at  all  times  under  the  eye  ( 
the  attendant,  or  easily  within  reach,  and,  hence,  are  liab 
to  run  dry  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  oiling,  are  pn 
vided  for  in  the  following  manner:  Grease  cups  are  screwei 
or  grease  pockets  are  cast,  on  places  where  bearings  ai 
liable  to  heat;  these  are  filled  with  a  grease  that  will  m 
melt  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  bearing,  but  as  tt 
bearing  becomes  warm,  this  grease  melts  and  runs  dow 
through  the  oil  holes  to  the  surfaces  needing  lubrication. 

11.  Grapliite. — The  mineral  substance  known  tecl 
nically  as  graphite,  and  in  shop  parlance  as  black  leac 

or  plumbago,  forms  an  excellent  lubricant,  which  whe 
ground  fine  may  be  used  either  dry  or  may  be  mixed  wit 
some  fluid  lubricant  or  grease  to  a  consistency  considere 
suitable  for  the  work.  Graphite  is  one  of  the  most  refra* 
tory  substances  known ;  this  fact  makes  it  an  invaluab! 
lubricant  for  bearings  subjected  to  high  temperatures.  I) 
lubricating  qualities  at  all  temperatures  are  so  high  that 
forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  almost  any  oil. 

12.  Curln>5  Hot  Bearinsrs. — A  bearing  will  get  he 
by  reason  of  friction  due  to  an  insufficient  or  interrupte 
supply  of  the  lubricant,  or  by  reason  of  the  journal  fittin 
so  close  that  the  lubricant  cannot  pass  between  the  rubbin 
surfaces.  The  first  thing  to  do  when  a  bearing  gets  hot 
to  supply  it  with  a  liberal  (juantity  of  oil,  repeating  the  aj 
plication  frequently  until  the  bearing  commences  to  coo 
If  the  bearing  becomes  so  hot  that  it  smokes  before  it  is  di: 
covered,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  stop  the  machine,  wat( 
may  be  turned  on  the  bearing,  pouring  it  down  the  oil  hol< 
or  playing  a  hose  on  it  until  it  is  cool.  When  a  hot  bearin 
is  discovered,  the  cap  may  be  slacked  back  somewhat  so  * 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the  lubricant.     As  soon  as  tl: 
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l*earing  is  cool,  a  copious  and  constant  supply  of  oil,  which 
may  have  some  graphite  mixed  with  it,  should  be  provided 
f'>»~  the  bearing  and  the  results  should  be  noted.  If  the 
bearing  refuses  to  keep  cool  after  this,  it  generally  shows 
lliat  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  in  such  a  bad  condition  as  to 
need   refitting, 

1  ^.  Oil  Hitles  and  Oil  Chftnaels.^Varioiis  means 
afe  |:>rovided  to  make  sure  that  tlie  lubricant  reaches  the 
p'at;^  or  surface  it  is  intended  to  cover.  In  the  first  place, 
oil  Kcules  are  drilled  through  the  metal  from  the  high  side  so 
that  ihe  oil  will  reach  its  proper  place  by  gravity.  The 
^•'^c  r}(  the  oil  holes  should  vary  with  the  kind  of  lubricant 
"-"^t  is  to  be  used,  drilling  small  holes  in  small  work  and  for 
"^  •'1^1  id  lubricant,  and  larger  ones  as  the  density  of  the  oil 
^'"Xi  tiie  length  nf  the  hole  increase.  Bearings  that  are  not 
easi  I  y  reached  must  have  tubing  or  pipe  run  to  them  as  di- 
•  ^'^^^tl  J  as  possible;  this  oil  piping  should  be  supplied  with 
■|p'**iigs  that  allow  it  to  be  easily  taken  down  and  cleaned, 
1^^.  1  -4.     Oil  channels  should  be  cut  so  as  to  distribute  the 
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'^^ver  the  whole  length  of   the    bearing;  also,  such  other 
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tOar»)jg|5  should  be  provided  as  may  be  needed  to  ii 
^'^^O.  distrihulinn  of  the  lubricant.  In  order  to  insure  thor- 
''^SH  lubrication,  the  oil  channels  must  have  a  liberal  width 
^'**'  must  be  deep  enough  so  as  not  to  become  filled  too 
^Pitily  with  the  impurities  some  lubricants  contain. 
^*"thermore.  the  direction  in  which  the  oil  channels  run 
f'"'^t-ti  the  point  of  supply  (the  bottom  of  the  oil  hole)  should 
*^  the  same  as  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  journal,  in 
ord^j,  j|^^^  jjj^  latter  may  tend  to  draw  in  the  oil  ratherthan 
'"*  f  «:pel  it.  A  lubricant  will  not  flow  up  hill  any  more  than 
^y  other  liquid;  hence,  the  lubricant  should  always  be 
^Plied  at  the  highest  point  permitted  by  circumstances, 

1ft.     Special   OMIntc    Method.  —  Small    planers    have 

■yeir^^ays  oiled    hy  hand   whomever   they  show  any  indica- 

''*•»  of  l>ecoining  dry.      Large  planers  are  usually  provided 

'tVi    means    for  a  constant   lubrication,   as,    for   instance, 

"il  (veils  cored  out  in  several  places  in  the  ways.     These 

i'.  yol.  l!!.—i4. 
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wells  are  filled  with  oil  that  is  delivered  to  the  ways  by 
conical  brass  rollers  that  are  pressed  against  the  V's  of  the 
platen  by  springs.  This  method  of  oiling  is  perfect  as  long 
as  reasonable  care  is  used  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt  in  the  oil  wells,  which  would  finally  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  the  rollers. 

16.  Keepingr  Greasy  IVaste.  —Enough  lubricant 
should  be  applied  to  machinery,  and  in  the  right  place,  to 
insure  a  thorough  lubrication;  and  any  dirty  surface  should 
be  wiped  off  so  as  to  keep  the  machine  as  neat  as  possible. 
Waste  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose;  when  dirty,  it  is 
often  thrown  upon  the  floor  or  into  out-of-the-way  places; 
or  it  is  left  lying  on  the  work  or  machine.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  practice,  being  not  only  wasteful  and  dirty, 
but  also  very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the 
waste  to  take  fire  either  from  spontaneous  combustion  or 
otherwise. 

1 7.  All  waste  or  greasy  material  of  this  sort  should  be 
put  into  sheet-iron  tanks  or  barrels  located  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  shop.  These  tanks  should  be  made 
of  heavy  galvanized  iron  or  steel,  and  should  have  legs  to 
keep  their  bottoms  2  or  3  inches  above  the  floor.  They 
should  be  riveted  together,  instead  of  being  soldered,  so 
that  if  the  material  in  them  does  get  on  fire,  they  will 
not  come  apart  aiul  set  fire  to  the  building.  A  good  tight- 
fitting  cover  should  be  kept  on  the  tank  at  all  times,  so  that 
if  fire  does  start  in  the  waste,  it  will  be  smothered  before 
gaining  much  headway.  These  tanks  should  be  taken  out 
and  emptied  at  stated  times. 


I.VBKICANTS   FOH   CAUUYIXG   A^'AY    HEAT. 

1  Hm     Why  L'^ed. — The  cutting  speed  of  a  tool  may  ofte •  '^ 
be  considerably  increased  by  the  application  of  some  kin^^ 
of  lubricant,  such  as  oil  or  water.      When    oil    is    used,  i 
reduces   tlie   friction  between  the  shaving  and  the  face  c^  ^ 
the  tool,   and   thus    reduces  the    heating.      If  a    sufficien  '^ 
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quantity  is  used,  it  also  carries  off  a  great  deal  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  cutting  operation  and  keeps  the  tool  from 
getting  as  hot  as  it  otherwise  would;  consequently,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  cutting  speed  without  overheating 
the  cutting  edge. 

19.  Lubricants  for  Steel  and  WrouKht  Iron. — 
The  best  lubricants  for  cutting  steel  or  wrought  iron  are 
the  best  grades  of  lard  oil  or  sperm  oil.  One  of  these  oils 
should  be  used  for  all  tapping  or  reaming  operations.  For 
turning  shafts,  soda  water  is  used,  or  in  some  cases  a  mixture 
of  soft  soap  and  water.  Soda  water  is  an  excellent  medium 
for  absorbing  heat,  the  soda  being  used  to  keep  the  water 
from  rusting  the  machines  or  the  work.  Soft  soap  dissolved 
in  water  is  used  in  some  shops  instead  of  soda  water  and 
possesses  some  lubricating  quality.  When  a  finishing  cut 
is  taken  on  soft  steel  with  a  keen  tool  and  a  supply  of  water 
is  kept  on  the  tool,  a  very  bright,  smooth  surface  is  produced. 
Such  a  cut  is  called  a  water  cut  i  some  kinds  of  work  are 
thus  finished  with  sufficient  smoothness  to  make  polishing 

20.  IVben  Lubricants  Are  Not  Used. — Cast  iron  is 

usually  worked  dry.  The  dirt  caused  by  mixing  fine  cast-iron 
turnings  with  oil  or  water  on  the  machine  is  an  objectionable 
feature  that  more  than  overbalances  the  increased  cutting 
speed  that  might  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult 
to  take  a  light  cut  on  cast  iron  when  it  is  oily.  The  oil 
Kiaks  into  the  surface  of  the  iron  for  a  short  distance  and 
:^«ms  to  form  a  skin  that  is  not  easily  broken.  If  the  cut  is 
r^eper  than  a  finishing  cut,  the  oil  on  the  surface  will  not 
r»r-»pede  the  cutting.  Brass,  copper,  and  Babbitt  metal  are 
^^nerally  cut  without  a  lubricant,  although  it  is  becoming 
t"»  «  practice  to  flood  work  composed  of  these  metals  with 
s-K-d  oil  in  automatic  screw-machine  work  so  as  to  reduce 
eviction  and  increase  the  life  of  the  tools, 

r  2t.     Filterlnir   Oil.  — Oil   that   has   been    used  over  a 

■mber  of  timiis  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  very  fine   chips 

separators  will  fail  to  remove.     Such  oil  may  be  filtered 
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through  a  regular  oil  filter;  in  the  absence  of  such  a  device, 
blotting  paper  will  be  a  fair  substitute.  Some  of  the  heavier 
particles  of  metal  in  the  oil  can  be  gotten  rid  of  by  letting 
the  oil  stand  in  a  quiet  place  for  some  time,  when  the  heavy 
foreign  matter  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
clear  oil  may  then  be  poured  off  into  another  vessel.  This 
settling  process  will  fail  to  clean  the  oil  as  effectually  as  an 
oil  filter  will  do.  Oil  cleaned  by  the  settling  process  should 
never  be  used  for  lubricating  bearings,  but  only  for  the 
cutting  tools.  An  oil  filter  or  settling  tank  will  not  work 
well  if  kept  in  a  cold  place. 

22.  A  Ctieap  Lubricant.  —  For  some  work,  a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  lubricant  may  be  made  by  combining  oil 
with  other  ingredients.  There  are  many  such  mixtures  in 
use  in  which  an  oil  is  first  thinned  down  by  mixing  it  with 
a  cheap  liquid  like  soda  water,  and  then  adding  some  in- 
gredient that  will  give  body  to  the  lubricant;  i.  e.,  thicken 
it  enough  to  make  it  somewhat  adhesive. 

23.  A  good  mixture  may  be  made  by  mixing  together 
J  pound  of  sal  soda,  ^  pint  of  lard  oil,  ^  pint  of  soft  soap, 
and  enough  water  to  make  10  quarts.  This  should  be  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  and  well  stirred  When  cool,  it  is  readv 
for  use.  This  mixture  can  easily  he  handled  by  a  pump, 
and  is  (juite  satisfactory  for  general  use. 

24.  A  Lubricating  System. — When  a  large  number 
of  machine  tools  are  kept  busy  on  work  where  constant 
lubrication  is  deemed  essential,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
place  the  tank  containing  the  lubricant  in  some  warm  out-of- 
the-way  place,  as  in  the  boiler  room.  A  system  of  piping 
having  branch  pipes  leading  to  the  different  machines  may 
then  be  laid  through  the  shops.  A  force  pump  of  some 
kind  should  be  placed  near  the  tank  and  have  its  suction 
pipe  connected  to  it,  while  its  discharge  pipe  connects  with 
the  pipe  system.  All  the  drippings  may  be  automatically 
returned  to  another  tank  near  the  first  through  a  separate 
pipe  system  so  arranged  that  they  will  flow  back  by  gravity. 
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BBy  grouping  together  all  the  machines  requiring  hibri- 
1,  the  piping  system  can  be  made  relatively  inexpensive. 
The  placing  of  the  lank  in  the  boiler  room  is  especially  con- 
Tfenient  in  the  case  of  mixtures  that  require  boiling,  since  a 
Leam  coil  can  then  be  placed  in  the  tank  at  small  expense. 
25.  Lubricants  for  Cutting;  Babbitt  Metal.— Bab- 
-bitt  metal  may  be  worked  dry  in  most  cases,  but  when 
bushings  of  this  material  are  being  bored  in  the  lathe  or 
when  boxes  arc  machined  in  position,  it  is  often  found  that 
a  lubricant  is  necessary.  This  is  especially  true  of  bushings 
that  are  being  bored  in  the  lathe,  since  the  chip  has  a  tend- 
ency to  wind  around  the  boring  tool  and  form,  a  compact 
ball.      Boxes  that  have  been  bored  and  are  to  be  reamed  will 

I  sometimes  be  scored  or  roughened  in  the  reaming  if  the 
'work  is  done  dry.  Lard  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  working 
(Babbitt  metal,  bnt  a  copious  supply  of  kerosene  oil  will  give 
•iar  better  results  than  any  other  lubricant. 
26>  Drtlllns  Rawhide. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
Brill  rawhide  with  a  twist  drill;  this,  in  general,  will  be 
found  a  trying  and  tedious  job,  on  account  of  the  clogging 
up  of  the  flutes  of  the  drill  when  the  drilling  is  done  dry. 
If  a  cake  of  ordinary  laundry  soap  is  held  against  the  drill 
every  little  while,  however,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced. 
The  drill  should  be  run  quite  fast  for  drilling  rawhide. 

»OII.  SEPARATOR. 
27.  Shops  in  which  a  great  deal  of  screw-machine  work. 
*Tiilling,  and  tapping  of  wrought  Iron  or  steel  is  doije,  use 
^Correspondingly  large  quantities  of  oil  to  lubricate  the  ciit- 
ting  tools.  This  oil  becomes  mixed  with  the  cuttings  or 
<iihips  from  the  work,  and  while  most  of  this  oil  can  be 
<:irained  off,  a  large  amount  adheres  firmly  to  the  chips  and 
is  usually  thrown  away.  Much  of  this  oil  may  be  saved  by 
«:=ollecting  the  oily  chips,  and  running  them  through  a  cen- 
trifugal separator.  This  separator  consists  of  a  circular 
^^lank  that  is  open  at  the  top  and  is  provided  with  a  cock  in 
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the  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the  extracted  oil  to  be  drained 
off.  A  vertical  spindle  passing  up  through  the  center  of  the 
tank  carries  a  strong  conical  steel  pan  provided  with  an 
equally  strong  cover  that  is  held  on,  when  in  use,  by  a  lock- 
nut.  The  edge  of  the  pan  has  small  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  oil.  A  pulley  is  provided  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  spindle  to  drive  the  extracting  pan,  and  is  belted  to  an 
overhead  countershaft. 

28.  As  many  of  the  oily  chips  as  it  will  hold  are  placed 
in  the  pan,  the  cover  is  securely  fastened,  and  the  machine 
started  slowly  and  allowed  to  come  up  to  its  full  speed, 
which  should  be  about  7,000  feet  per  minute  at  the  periph 
ery.  The  oil  is  thrown  from  the  chips  by  the  centrifuga 
force  and  finds  its  way  out  through  the  small  openings  ir 
the  top  edge  of  the  pan.  It  is  caught,  as  it  flies  from  th« 
pan,  by  the  wall  of  the  tank,  and  is  prevented  from  fl)r 
ing  upwards  out  of  the  tank  by  a  contraction  of  the  top 
After  running  a  few  minutes  the  machine  may  be  stopper 
and  the  cover  removed ;  the  chips  will  be  found  to  be  near! ;; 
free  from  oil.  They  may  then  be  thrown  away  and  th 
operation  repeated. 


CUTTING   AND  FITTING  SHEET 

LAGGING. 

29.     Many    steam-engine    cylinders    are    covered  wit 
sheet-steel  or  Russia -iron    lagging.      This   lagging,    whe- 
possible,  is  cut   to  the  right  dimensions  and  rolled  into 
cylindrical  form;  or  it  is  sheared  to  the  proper  dimension  =; 
if  the  cylinder  is  to  be  lagged  square.     There  still  remain 
a   great   deal    of    fitting    on   the  sheet,  or  sheets,  which    ^ 
generally    done    by    hand    but    which    may    be    done  on 

m 

machine    similar    to  that    illustrated    in   Fig.    1    (a),     Th  i 
machine  has  a  column  a  that  carries  a  table  b.     A  movabl 
slide  c  working  in  guides  formed  on  the  column  carries 
cutter  d,  which  is  attached  to  the  slide  by  the  clamp  c.    Tl"* 
guide  bar/"  has  a  slot  in  its  front  side  in  which  the  cutter  ^ 
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ilides  ;  it  is  held  in  position  by  a  screw  and  a  hand  wheel  g. 
^he  JTiachine  is  driven  by  means  of  the  belt  //,  and  an  up- 
^d-«3c>^Tn  motion  is  imparted  to  the  cutter  rf  by  means  of 
le  crank  (and  rod  j.  Fig,  1  (^)  is  a  detail  of  the  square 
itt^r    used,  in  which  k  is  the  cutting  edge.     The  sheets  to 


"*  *^Ut  are  laid  on  the  tabic  and  pushed  into  the  notch  /; 
"^^  cutter  then  shears  out  a  chip  on  the  down  stroke. 
"'S-  1  (c)  shows  a  section  of  the  cutter  in  the  plane  indicated 
y  the  lines  a,  6,  c,  Fig.  1  {^).  Cutters  of  any  section  may 
^  tiade  for  following  curved  lines  as  well  as  strniffht  lines. 
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30.  The  lagging  sheets  are  worked  out  on  this  machir 
to  nearly  the  right  form  and  the  remainder  of  the  fitting 
done  by  hand.  The  screw  holes  in  the  sheets  are  general! 
drilled  in  a  power-driven  machine.  Finally,  the  sheet 
clamped  in  place  while  the  holes  are  marked  off  on  the  cy 
inder  or  lagging  frame;  these  are  then  drilled  into  tl; 
supporting  surfaces  on  the  cylinder  or  the  lagging  frame. 


HEAT  INSULATION. 

31.  Cylinders  of  steam  engines  and  ;nain  steam  cor 
nections  need  to  be  as  thoroughly  protected  from  the  col 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  condensation  of  steam  may  t 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  For  this  purpose  the  cylinde 
is  often  coated  with  a  cement,  or  mortar,  composed  largel 
of  asbestos.  This  is  mixed,  tempered,  and  applied  to  tli 
cylinder  in  much  the  same  manner  that  mortar  is  put  on  h 
a  mason.  The  work  is  done  after  the  supports  for  the  la| 
ging  are  in  place,  and  the  material  is  applied  in  such  thiol 
ness  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  lagging.  The  cylinde 
are  generally  heated  by  steam  when  this  work  is  done,  so : 
to  dry  the  material. 

32.  Steam  pipes  for  conveying  live  steam  are  protect( 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  pipe  is  surroundc 
with  wire  netting  of  about  f-inch  mesh,  which  is  held  son 
distance  away  from  the  pipe  by  distance  pieces  that  a 
fastened  to  the  wire  netting  and  butt  against  the  pip 
Non-conducting  mortar  is  applied  to  this  netting  and  press* 
in  on  the  pipe;  when  the  pipe  is  outdoors,  it  is  usual 
boxed  in  order  to  further  protect  it.  If  the  pipe  is  indoor 
it  is  often  lagged  to  match  the  cylinder.  Several  kinds 
sectional  covering  are  made  that  are  easily  applied  to  sn( 
pipes,  and  are  held  in  place  by  clamps  or  straps. 

The  object  of  jacketing  or  covering  cylinders  and  pipes 
this  manner  is  to  retain  the  heat,  except  in  refrigeratir 
machinery,  where  the  object  is  to  keep  out  the  heat. 
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PAINTING    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


I^SS.     Most  machine  tools  are  finished  by  giving  them  a 
co^t   of  paint.     The  surfaces  of  the  castings  are  cleaned 
fii"^*:.    in  the  foundry  scratch  room,  and  any  remaining  dirt 
or    i  TTegularities  and  unevennesses  of  joined  parts  is  removed 
du»~ing  erection    by  chipping  and  filing  so  far  as  may  be 
n^t^^ssary  to  make  a  good  surface.     The  shop  painter  next 
g<^>^^  over  the  surfaces  with  a  filler,  which  ts  a  kind  of  thick, 
Ites*.  -v?y  paint,  very  adhesive  and  quick-drying.     It  is  applied 
wit  l-i  a  putty  knife,  as  it  is  about  as  thick  as  very  soft  putty 
or      freshly  opened  white  lead.     This  filler  hardens  rapidly 
'^h^sn   exposed   to   the   air.     The   filled   surfaces   are   then 
sm<:;»<)lhed  by  wetting   and    rubbing  them   with   a  piece    of 
g*"i  «~».dstone  or  a  piece  of  abroken  emery  wheel,  or  by  simply 
TV!  t:»  tiing  them  with  coarse  sandpaper.      When  the  smoothing 
hii^       been   finished,  one  or  two  coats  of  paint  having  the 
"*^s=i  »  Ted  color  are  applied.      Green  paint  is  preferred  by  some 
"*■'>!  <iers   and   shop   superintendents,  as   it   gives  a  lighter 
^Pp»«arance  to  the  shop  than  black  paint.     Green  and  even 
"S^  ter  paints  are  much  used  for  machine  tools,  and  if  the 
t*^'»^ted  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  varnish  that  will  resist 
**''^»   they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  the  general  appearance 
'•''     the  shop  is  thus  much  improved.     Steel-gray  metallic 
f*'**  t»t  is  a  favorite  paint  with  many  builders  on  account  of 
^^     handsome  appearance  it  gives  to  the  machines. 

I  I 

^B  MACHINISTS'  INDICATORS.  ■ 

THE  U.«TH   INDICATOR. 

^i4.     The  Bath  Indicator  is   a   tool   that   is  especially 

.  **^pled  to  lathe  work,  for  if  the  work  is  out  of  true  it  will 

'iicate  the  error  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  fractions 


^reof,     A  sectional   view  of  this  indicator  is   shown   in 
'S  2.      It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  the  adjustable 
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head  a  that  carries  the  multiplying  mechanism,  and  th^. 
shank  b  for  holding  the  indicator  in  the  tool  post.  Th.o 
indicator  has  a  removable  plug  c,  which  can  be  screwed  int<3 


either  one  of  two  holes  that  are  drilled  and  tapped  into  the 
lever  d.  This  lever  is  fulcrumed  at  e,  and  has  an  ^rni 
the  end  of  which  engages  the  short  arm  of  the  bell-cran"/ 


that  is  fulcrumed  at  g. 
gagus  a  pin  plarcl  n 
li^ver  //,  whose  end  in  ni 


rniaf  thebell-crank/ecs 
Icrum  of  the  indicatin  - 
I  graduated  scale  i  sliofl^ 
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■  movement  of  the  plug   c  to   an  enlarged  scale.     The 
s  are  so  proportioned  that  a  movement  of  j^g^  inch  of 
'lug  c  will  cause  the  end  of  the  lever  //  to  move  through 
re  that  is  ^  inch  long  when  the  plug  is  screwed  into 
jhole  farthest  from  the  fulcrum  c.      By  screwing  the  plug 
the   other   hole,  the  sensitiveness  o£  the  indicator  is 
t»led;  that  is.  a  movement  of  the  plug  of  ^^-j^  inch  will 
l«e  the  end  h  to  move  through  an  arc  having  a  length 
t     inch.      The  manufacturers  of  this  indicator  furnish  a 
n  ber  of  differently  shaped  plugs  to  suit  individual  preter- 
it and  to  suit  various  classes  of  work. 


iB>  Fig.  3  shows  how  this  indicator  may  be  applied  to 
Ic  driven  between  the  centers  of  a  lathe  in  order  to  test 
-r-uth.  The  indicator  is  held  in  the  tool  post;  the  cross- 
e  is  then  fed  forwards  until  the  plug  touches  the  work, 
di  the  latter  revolves,  the  indicating  lever  shows  how 
Ub,  if  any,  the  work  is  out  of  true. 


B,     In  order  to  adapt  this  indicator  for  testing  t 
Sence  of  center-punch  marks  with  the  axis  of  ri 


liv 


spindle,    the 


■■ce   shown 
•nployed. 

s  of  a  cylindrical  piecu- 
Steel   pointed    at    one  v\a.  a. 

i       The  other  end  is 

few.  and  has  a  plug  with  a  center  in  the  end  nicely  fitted 
L  This  plug  is  free  to  slide  axially  a  small  amount,  and 
tted  on  by  a  helical  spring.  In  use,  the  pointed  end  of 
idcvicc  is  placed  into  the  center-punch  mark  of  the  work, 
I  the  other  end  is  placed  on  the  tailstock  center.  The 
Istock  center  is  now  screwed  in  snfficiently  to  slightly 
npress  the  spring.  Now,  if  the  work  is  revolved,  the  de- 
C  will  obviously  move  in  a  conical  path,  if  the  center- 
1  mark  of  the  work  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
,  and  this  movement  is  indicated  if  the  plug  of 
Indicator  is  placed  against  the  centering  device.     As 


i 
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the  movement  will  be  greatest  at  the  work,  the  ir 
should  be  applied  to  the  centering  device  as  near 
work  as  circumstances  will  permit. 


TEST  INDICATOR. 

37.     The    Brown    &    Sharpe    Manufacturing    C( 
make  the  indicator  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  not  oi 

ful  in  the  c 
and  inspect 
machine  too 
also  has  a  wid 
of  usefulness  i 
eral  work.  It 
«  sible  by  its 
readily  detern 
degree  of  ina< 
of  a  plane  sur 
the  top,  bott 
side  of  a  p 
work,  or  to 
ascertain  the  ; 
of  end  mov 
for  example, 
spindle,  or  the  extent  to  which  a  spindle  may  run 
true. 

The  upright  post,  or  stand,  may  be  clamped  at  an 
on  the  base  by  the  nurled  nut  e.  The  sleeve  that 
the  any  may  be  fastened  at  any  height  on  the  post, 
be  turned  around  the  post  to  bring  the  arm  on  eith 
The  arm  turns  in  the  sleeve  and  may  be  set  at  an 
relative  to  the  base,  or  it  may  be  inverted  so  that  the  \ 
which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  work,  will  point 
wards.  The  movement  of  this  point  is  magnified  a  i 
of  times  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the 
of  the  index  finger  is  mui*h  greater  tiian  the  length 
arm  in  contact  with  the  work;  its  movement  may  t 


Fio.  5. 
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^^^  the  graduations  c.  The  index  fingers  may  be  adjusted 
^nci  brought  to  zero  by  the  nurled  screw  ^/,  irrespective  of 
tile  position  of  the  arm. 


THE   RAM. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  when  taking  old  machin- 
^^y  apart,  as,  for  instance,  when  trying  to  remove  an  old 
^^^f  t  from  a  wheel  or  crank,  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow 
P^^ssible.  The  heavy  blow  carries  the  object  struck  before 
*^»  ^w-hile  lighter  blows  will  simply  upset  the  end  of  the  piece 
^^<^l  thus  rivet  it  into  place.  When  heavy  sledge  hammers 
^■"^^  used  for  light  work,  the  surfaces  hammered  on  should 
^^^  protected  by  a  piece  of  Babbitt  metal  or  copper  held  or 
^^*<i   on  the  surface  struck. 


Where   heavier    blows   are    required    than   can   be 

s^^vick  with  a  sledge,  a  ram  is  used.     This  is  a  long  bar 

^^    iron  suspended  at  its  center  of  gravity,  in  order  that  it 

^^^y    hang  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  hung  in  front  of 

th^   piece  to  be  rammed.     The  rope  suspending  the  ram  is 

ii^aiie  fast  to  an  overhead  point,  after  which  the  operators 

druw  the  bar,  or  ram,  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 

run  with  it  toward  the  piece  to  be  struck.     The  ram  is  often 

^ised  when  a  hydraulic  press  is  not  available  or  would  be 

^^ufit  for  the  work.     Care  should  be  taken  in  using  the  ram 

^^^t  to  upset  the  face  of  the  part  that  is  being  rammed, 

^^liich  will  only  tighten  the  parts  in  their  places. 

Since  several  men  are  required  to  operate  a  heavy  ram, 
^*^iiiming  is  an  expensive  operation  that  should  not  be  re- 
^^rted  to  if  a  press  can  be  used. 


THE  SODA   KETTLE. 

40.  All  shops  have  more  or  less  work  that  must  be 
^leaned  so  as  to  be  free  from  grease.  This  is  often  a  troub- 
lesome task,  requiring  much  time  and  waste  to  perform  it 
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well;  the  greater  the  irregularity  of  the  pieces,  the  mor< 
trouble  there  is  experienced  in  cleaning  them. 

A  very  convenient  method  of  quickly  and  easily  cleanin{ 
small  parts  of  machines,  tools,  or  machined  parts  is  to  wasl 

them  in  hot  soda  water 
The  most  convenien 
receptacle  for  this  mix 
til  re  is  known  in  thi 
shop  as  a  soda  kettle 
This  is  often  a  shop 
made  affair,  but  enn 
bodies  the  main  feature 
of  the  kettle  illustratei 
in  Fig.  G.  This  sod; 
kettle,  which  is  built  b* 
a  well-known  too 
builder,  consists  of 
cast-iron  kettle  a  con 
tain  in  g  a  coil  of  steac 
pipe  for  heating  the  sod 
water.  Live  steam  en 
ters  the  kettle  when  the  globe  valve  /;  is  opened,  and  th 
exhaust  steam  leaves  through  the  piiu'  r,  which  is  provide* 
with  a  globe  valve.  A  by-j)ass  i)ipe  f/  liaving  a  globe  valv 
is  connected  to  the  exhaust  I)ipe;  if  the  globe  valve  in  th 
exhaust  pil)e  is  closed  and  the  valve  in  the  by-pass  pipe  * 
opened,  the  pressure  of  the  live  steam  will  force  the  wate 
of  condensation  in  the  l)ott()m  of  the  coil  into  the  kettl<: 
A  drain  ct)ck  c  is  used  for  emi)tyi ng  the  kettle. 

41.  In  use,  the  kettle  is  filled  about  three-fourths  fO 
of  clean  water  to  which  is  atlded  about  t,\,  the  volume  of  S^ 
soda;  the  mixture  is  then  heated  as  hot  as  the  coil  will  hc^* 
it.  A  wire  basket,  or  an  iron  pail  or  bucket  hav'ing  th 
bottom  punched  full  of  holes,  is  provided  for  holding  sm^J 
pieces  while  dipping  them  into  the  sotla  mixture.  Suitab^ 
hooks  made  of  small  iron  rod  may  be  used  to  dip  single 
pieces  into  the  kettle.     A  pair  of  j)ick-up  tongs  and  one  0^ 


Fig.  G. 
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44.  An  excellent  substitute  for  these  makeshift  devices 
is  found  in  the  metallic  articles  illustrated  in  Fie:.  7.     The 

one  shown  in  Fig.  7  (a)  is  a 
steel  box  that  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  wooden  one  for  many 
shop  purposes.  The  pressed- 
steel  pan  illustrated  in  Fig. 7  {t) 
may  be  used  instead  of  the 
box,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  will  hold  water  or  oil. 
These  pans,  when  not  in  use, 
may  be  stacked  up,  so  as  to 
occupy  very  little  space. 

45.  Another  useful  and  cleanly  device  is  the  tray  rack 

illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  It  consists  of  three  iron  trays,  the 
upper  one  of  which 
carries  a  drawer. 
For  shop  use,  cast- 
ers are  added  so 
that  it  m  ay  be 
moved  from  place 
to  place.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful  where 
a  number  of  opera- 
tions have  to  be 
I )e  r f  o r  m  e d  o  n  | ) i  e  ee s 
by  different  ma- 
chines. The  trays 
mav  be  used  bv  the 
machine-tool  man 
to    hold    both    his  V\c..%, 

tools  and  work,  while  the  drawer  may  contain  his  individu^/ 
tools. 


IMCKLIIVG   SOLUTIONS. 

46.  The  surfact^s  of  ( astini^s,  drop  forgings,  and  many 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  machinery 
require    cleaning   or  preparation  before  they  can  \k  used. 
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Much  of  this  cleaning  is  done  by  pickling  the  work  in  such 
mixtures  as,  by  experiment,  have  been  found  to  be  most 
effective.  Several  of  these  solutions  are  given  below,  and 
the  user  can,  by  experiment,  determine  which  of  these  is 
best  adapted  to  his  needs. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
acids  used  for  pickling.  It  is  generally  transported  in  glass 
carboys,  which  are  securely  boxed  up.  The  acid  is  handled 
in  small  quantities  around  the  works  in  glass,  earthen,  or 
lead  vessels.  It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  part 
of  acid  to  4  parts  of  water  for  cleaning  sand  and  scale 
from  iron  castings,  although  some  use  a  larger  proportion 
of  water. 


The  cleaning  is  generally  done  in  what  is  called  a 
pickle  bed,  which  consists  of  a  lead-lined  trough  for  hold- 
ing  the  solution.     At  one  side  of  it  is  a  sloping  wooden 
platform,  so  that  the  solution  will  flow  from  it  to  the  trough. 
The  castings  are  piled  upon  this  platform  and  the  solution  is 
poured  over  them  with  a  ladle.    They  are  allowed  to  lay  over 
night;  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  acid  has  attacked  the 
Surface  of  the  iron  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  sand,  much  of 
^hich  is  washed  away  with  water.     The  castings  are  further 
-leaned  with  wire  brushes  and  old  files. 


Wrought  iron  that  is  badly  scaled  in  forging  may 
:>e  cleaned  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
Lo  parts  of  water;  after  dipping,  the  work  should  be  cleaned 
H  hot  lime  water.  Another,  and  in  many  respects,  better, 
Solution  is  composed  of  1  part  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
Lo  parts  of  water.  This  is  kept  in  a  wooden  vat;  the  cast- 
ngs  arc  immersed  in  it  for  2  or  3  hours.  Hydrofluoric  acid 
iocs  not,  like  sulphuric  acid,  attack  iron,  but,  instead,  attacks 
ihe  sand  directly  and  eats  it,  as  well  as  the  hard  magnetic 
::>xide  (the  scale).  About  half  as  much  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
Used  as  would  be  needed  if  sulphuric  acid  were  used,  and 
the  work  is  done  in  about  one-fourth  the  time.  The  pickling 
vat  may  be  filled  and  used  two  or  three  times  before  adding 
more  acid.  Drop  forgings  are  often  covered  with  a  thick, 
hard  scale  that  may  be  removed  by  dipping  them  in  this 

5.  Vol.  111.-25. 
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mixture,  then  washing  them  in  clear  water.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  this  acid  from  the  hands,  as  it  burns 
severely  in  a  few  hours.  If  it  is  spilled  upon  the  hands, 
they  should  be  washed  in  water  mixed  with  aqua  ammonia, 
or  with  another  alkali,  in  order  to  prevent  injury. 

49.  Brass  castings  that  require  pickling  are  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  to  5  parts  of  water  and 
washed  thoroughly  after  pickling. 


KEEPING  MACHINE-SHOP  TOOLS. 

50.  Various  methods  are  followed  in  caring  for  machine- 
shop  tools.  In  the  simplest  method,  the  tools  are  thrown 
down  where  used  and  left  there  until  they  are  wanted  for 
another  job,  when  they  are  hunted  for  until  found,  and  are 
then  cleaned  and  again  made  ready  for  use.  This  method 
is  probably  the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised  and 
is  a  direct  evidence  of  mismanagement.  The  modern 
and  proper  plan  of  caring  for  tools  is  to  require  all  tools  to 
be  cleaned  by  the  user,  and  to  be  returned  to  such  a  place 
as  may  be  designated  for  their  storage  and  care. 

51.  Tool  rooms  are  built  in  most  shops  for  the  storage 
and  care  of  all  the  tools  used  in  the  place,  or,  if  the  shop 
is  divided  into  departments,  each  head  of  a  department 
may  have  his  own  tool  room  and  a  man  to  care  for  it,  who,  in 
addition,  also  docs  such  other  work  as  he  may  have  time  for. 
The  tool  room  may  be  used  only  as  a  storeroom  for  tools,  or 
it  may  be  equipped  with  such  a  varied  selection  of  machine 
tools  that  any  tool  or  appliance  needed  on  the  work  may  h^ 
made  there,  and  tools  and  light  machinery  may  be  repaired. 
Large  shoj)s  usually  have,  in  addition  to  the  tool  room,  such 
storerooms  or  vaults  as  may  l)e  needed  for  the  storage  of  any 
large  and  valuable  jigs,  tools,  or  fixtures  that  are  seldom 
needed,  but  that  recpn're  protc('tion  from  fire.  Tools  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  l)e  gotten  out  and 
returned  in  the  least  i\nu\  and  should  also^  while  in  their 
j)laces,  be  as  well  protected  from  dust  and  rust  as  possible. 
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52.  Drawers  are  extensively  used  for  holding  tools,  and 
for  many  purposes  they  answer  admirably.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  liable  to  be  overloaded,  which  soon  racks  them 
to  pieces.  This  may  be  avoided  by  making  them  extra 
heavy,  or  providing  rollers  for  them  to  run  upon.  They 
may  also  be  easily  handled  if  the  sliding  surfaces  are  of  hard 
w<xm1  or  are  metal-faced,  and  the  contact  surfaces  greased 
occasionally  with  a  good  lubricating  grease.  Drawers  are 
used  to  the  best  advantage  for  tools  that  are  seldom  needed, 
but  require  protection  from  injury  and  dirt. 

53.  Shelves  or  pigeonholes  furnish  the  most  ready  means 
of  keeping  tools  that  are  much  used.  These  should  be  as 
shallow  as  possible  in  order  that  the  tools  may  not  be  pushed 
in  out  of  sight,  and  that  they  may  be  easily  brushed  out, 
or  blown  out  if  an  air  hose  is  used  for  cleaning.  Cupboards 
containing  numerous 
shelves  are  useful  for 
special  tools  that  are 
used  less  frequently 
than  standard  ones, 
since  the  cupboard 
doors  protect  them 
from  dirt  and  the  at- 
mosphere. 

54.  The  walls  of 
tool  storerooms  are 
often  covered  with 
boards,  which  should 
be  painted  and  have 
hardwood  pegs  put 
into  them  on  which  to 
hang  milling  cutters 
and  similar  tools;  in 
some  cases,  nails  are 
used  instead  of  the  wooden  pegs. 
keeping    cutters  is  shown    in    Fig. 


letter   method   o 
ich    consists  of  ; 


cabinet  having  a  series  of  shelves  a  to  which  swing  boards  6 
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are  hinged.  These  boards  are  provided  with  liooks  c  on 
which  to  hang  the  cutters.  This  cabinet  provides  a  clean, 
convenient,  and  space-economizingf  place  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  milling  cutters  and  gear-cutters. 

55.  Racks  of  various  kinds  furnish  a  convenient  and 
clean  place  for  keeping  a  large  class  of  tools,  such  as  pipe 
stocks,  wrenches,  long  taps,  reamers,  drills,  boring  bars, 
cutter  bars,  sockets,  and  other  similar  long  tools,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  easily  put  away  or  gotten  out,  andar« 
kept  clean  when  in  their  places.  A  rack  of  this  descriplion 
is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It  consists  of  four  uprights  a  that  are 
braced  by  wrought-iron  tie-bars  i.  These  are  held  by  long 
bolts  c,  which  pass  through  the  tie-bars  i>  at  each  end,  aiid 
are  surrounded  by  distance  pieces  tf  made  of  iron  pipe. 

5fl.  Racks  that  are  constructed  in  the  manner  shown  ia 
Fig.  10  may  be  made  7  feet  high  and  3^  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  with  the  upright  spaced 
at  such  distances  as  will  accom- 
modate the  shortest  toois  that 
may  be  kept  un  them.  Light 
and  frequently  iised  tools  af 
piled  on  the  arms,  while  less- 
used  and  heavier  tools  are  placed 
on  the  cross-pieces  i.  The^e 
racks  may  stand  against  the 
wall,  but  are  preferably  placed 
on  the  floor  where  they  can  l'^ 
reached  from  all  aides.  Racks 
of  special  design  are  iistialiy  pro- 
vided for  such  tools  as  ratchets, 
tapping  attachments,  air  drills, 
and  other  portable  drilling  and 
grinding  fixtures.  Bo.\es  are 
sometimes  used  for  storing 
''"'■  '*■*  tools,   and  when    so    used  they 

should  be  phiiiily  marked;  a  convenient  record  should  also 
be  kept  of  their  exact  contents. 
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COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

57.  The  question  of  cost  in  constructing  a  machine  or 
device  is  one  of  great  importance  in  machine-shop  opera- 
tions, since  the  question  of  whether  to  build  or  not  to  build 
depends  on  it.  It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  men  to  go 
to  a  machine  shop  and  ask  to  have  a  part  of  a  tool  or  a 
machine  made,  and  to  be  told  that  the  piece  would  cost 
more  than  the  price  paid  for  the  whole  tool  or  machine  when 
it  was  new.  The  reason  for  the  high  price  for  the  single 
piece  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  the  machine  or  de- 
vice had  special  tools  for  every  operation  and  trained  help 
to  do  the  work,  which  was  done  in  large  lots,  perhaps 
hundreds  at  a  time,  and  could  thus  be  produced  very 
cheaply;  but  the  man  that  is  called  on  to  make  single  parts, 
one  at  a  time,  either  has  to  use  such  tools  as  he  happens  to 
have,  or  has  to  make  special  ones  that  will  be  of  no  use  on 
any  other  work,  and  which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  customer. 

58.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  model  of  a  typewriter, 
bicycle,  sewing  machine,  or  any  similar  piece  of  mechanism 
frequently  runs  up  into  thousands  of  dollars,  since  every 
part  is  made  by  hand;  but,  the  manufactured  article,  where 
every  part  is  made  in  large  quantities  on  the  interchange- 
able plan,  and  with  special  tools,  fixtures,  and  workers,  is 
built  for  a  few  dollars. 

59.  In  foundry  work  the  same  condition  exists.  A  cus- 
tomer wants  some  comparatively  simple  casting,  weighing 
perhaps  only  a  few  pounds,  that  requires  a  special  pattern 
to  be  made  for  it.  Evidently  the  cost  of  the  pattern  must 
be  included  in  the  price  charged  for  the  casting.  Then, 
though  the  value  of  the  iron  may  be  only  ten  cents  or  less,  it 
may  cost  five  or  ten  dollars  to  make  the  pattern  for  this  small 
casting;  and  this  must  be  paid  for  by  the  customer.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  castings  are  to  be 
made  from  one  pattern,  the  cost  of  the  pattern  is  distributed 
among  so  many  castings  as  to  make  the  cost  of  each  casting 
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quite  low.  For  instance,  it  costs  several  thousand  dollars 
to  make  the  pattern  for  a  stove,  but  the  finished  stove  can 
be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  castings  made  from  each  pattern. 

60«     If  only  one  machine  or  engine  of  a  kind  is  to  be 
built,  the  work  must  be  done  with  such  tools  as  are  at  hand 
and  such  other  ordinary  tools  as  may  be  bought  or  made 
on  the  premises;  but,  if  a  large  number  of  the  same  kind  of 
engine  or  machine  are  to  be  built,  special  tools  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  different  operations  and  the  same  operation 
can  be  performed  on  each  piece  in  succession,  thus  saving 
the  time  which  would  be  required  for  changing  tools  and 
machines  if  each  separate  piece  were  finished  all  over  at  one 
time.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  costs  just  about 
as  much  to  rig  up  a  machine  or  get  it  ready  to  perform  an 
operation  for  a  single  piece  as  it  does  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  pieces;  hence,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  the  whole  number  of  the  s^anie  operations  should  be 
performed  before  making  a  change.      This  statement  applit^^ 
to  all  parts  and  all  stages  of  the  work,  from  starting  on  the 
rough  forgings  ana  castings  to  inspecting  and  painting. 


TIME   ELEMENT   IN   WORK. 

Gl.  Any  one  engaged  in  mechanical  work,  be  he  appren- 
tice or  journeyman,  should  always  have  the  clock  in  mind. 
This  statement  docs  not  refer  to  watching  the  clock  for 
quitting  time,  which  comes  quickly  enough  to  those  really 
interested  in  their  work,  but  to  the  time  element  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  No  doubt  the  principal  object  is  to  d<> 
the  work  right,  but  between  two  men,  each  doing  it  e([ually 
well,  tlic  one  that  completes  the  work  in  the  shorter  tinK 
is  tlie  better  man,  the  one  who  should  and  generally  will  re- 
ceive the  higher  wages,  and  the  one  who  is  least  liable  to 
be  "laid  <)iT*'  when  business  is  dull.      It  is  well,  therefore, 
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for  a  person  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  working  as  rapidly  as 
the  character  of  the  work  will  permit,  first  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  time  a  piece  of  work  should  take,  and  then 
doing  his  best  to  shorten  that  time.     Some  think  that  they 
will  first  learn  to  do  the  work  well  regardless  of  time,  and 
afterwards  learn  to  do  it  quickly;    but  this  plan  is  open  to 
the  practical  objection  that  having  once  learned  a  rate  of 
doing  work  it  is  hard  for  us  to  change  that  rate.     While  the 
quality  of  the  work  must  always  be  the  first  consideration, 
the  time  element  should  never  be  disregarded.     Thus,  an 
apprentice  may  think,  because  his  pay  is  small,  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  work  should  be  expected  of  him,  and,  hence, 
may  conclude  that  he  will  increase  his  speed  when  he  be- 
comes  a  journeyman  or  receives  a  higher  compensation. 
He  should  consider,  however,   that  the  money  that  he  re- 
ceives is  the  smallest  part  of  his  compensation,  and  that  the 
t.rade  he  is  learning,  the  manual  and  mental  training,  and 
^he  experience  that  he  is  receiving  form  the  greater  part. 
Such  a  boy  may  learn  to  do  a  piece  of  work  well,  but  is  not 
likely  to  receive  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  when  a 
journeyman,    since    his    rate   of   speed    generally    remains 
abnormally  low. 

G2.  In  performing  a  certain  operation  on  a  piece  of 
work,  or  in  fact  in  doing  any  kind  of  work,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  work,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
producer,  is  measured  by  two  different  standards,  which  are 
the  mechanical  and  the  commercial  standards.  The  me- 
«tianical  standard  measures  the  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  work  is  executed  and  the  excellence  of  the  design ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  The 
fcommercial  standard  takes  account  of  the  labor  cost, 
and  the  person  that  reduces  this  factor  to  the  lowest  limit 
compatible  with  the  degree  of  mechanical  excellence  that 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  work  require,  is  the  one  that 
will,  and  properly  should,  receive  a  higher  compensation  for 
his  services  than  the  person  that  can  do  a  good  job  only 
when  he  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  it. 
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63.  An  old  proverb  states  that  **  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well."  This  proverb  is  applicable  to 
many  cases  and  conditions,  but  a  blind  adherence  to  it  is 
liable  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to  a  person  engaged  in  com- 
mercial work.  For  such  a  person  the  proverb  might  profit- 
ably be  changed  to  read  **what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  re- 
quire." That  is,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  should  be 
suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  work  is  to  be  put,  and 
unnecessary  refinements  and  ornamentation  that  neither 
add  to  appearance  nor  usefulness  should  be  omitted. 


THE  SCRAP  HEAP. 

64.  The  final  resting  place  of  all  the  metallic  appur- 
tenances of  the  machine  shop,  smith  shop,  and  boiler  shop 
is  the  scrap  heap.  In  this  universal  receptacle  are  found 
all  kinds  of  metallic  objects  in  all  conditions,  from  the  new 
special  machine  left  on  the  builder's  hands  by  some  turn '""^ 
fortune  to  that  mass  of  metal  so  thickly  coated  with  rust  or 
grease  that  only  a  cold-chisel  test  will  determine  whether  it 
is  brass,  steel,  or  lead.  A  scrap  heap  is  a  kind  of  shop  ba- 
rometer, tellinij^  in  its  own  mute  fashion  of  the  general  shop 
nianaiuCenicnt  of  the  place  and  of  the  use  or  misuse  of  mate- 
rials in  other  places.  A  scrap  heap  represents  employe" 
(^apital,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  run  tlirough  the 
cupola  or  fiirnac-e  as  soon  as  [)ossil)le,  and  thus  be  reduceii 
to  availai)le  assets. 

t^5.  Many  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  by  an  intelli- 
gent inspection  of  the  various  pieces  to  be  found  in  a  scrap 
heap.  The  undue  weakness  of  component  parts  of  machinery 
is  here  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  broken  parts,  and  a 
careful  inspecti(^n  of  the  appearance  of  the  breaks  will  t^'^^ 
only  show  where  the  parts  are  in  need  of  strengthening,  hut, 
also,  whether  the  break  was  due  to  an  abuse  of  the  machine. 
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The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  broken  small  tools  of  the 
same  kind  may  safely  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  a 
defect  in  their  design,  although  in  isolated  cases,  especially 
ill  shops  where  much  unskilled  labor  is  employed,  it  may 
indicate  bad  management  on  the  part  of  some  responsible 
person. 


A  SECTIONAL   KEY. 

66.  In  shrinking  together  two  pieces  that  have  key 
seats  that  must  be  in  line  with  each  other,  a  device  known 
as  a  sectional  key  may  be  advantageously  used  for  alining 
the  pieces.  One  form  of  this  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
Two  tapered  side  keys  a  and  d,  having  handles  a'  and  d' 
of  suitable  length,  are  placed  into  the  two  key  seats  of  the 
two  parts  that  are  being  shrunk  together;  and  when  these 
parts  are  in  place,  a  tapered  centered  key  c,  with 
a  long  handle  c',  is  then  driven  in  between  them, 
thus  forcing  the  side  keys  against  the  sides  of 
the  key  seats  and  alining  them.  When  the  work 
has  cooled  off,  the  device  is  removed,  and  the 
permanent  key  fitted  and  driven  home. 


The 


LIST  UP  APPLIANCES. 

67.     For   the   handling  of   heavy   pieces  of 
machinery   in    the   field,    tools    and   appliances 
known  by  the  general  name  of   rlEKlns  are  used. 
appliances  ordinarily  required  are  the  following: 

1.  The  winding  winch,  or  windlass,  which  is  a  machine  so 
widely  known  as  to  need  no  description. 

2.  A  set  of  different  sized  tackles,  in  which  the  rope,  or 
line,  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  windlass  or  to  allow 
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a  number  of  men  to  grasp  it  when  the  blocks  are  the  great- 
est required  distance  apart. 

3.  One  or  more  screw  jacks  and  hydraulic  jacks  are  indis- 
pensable. 

4.  Slings  or  straps  made  of  rope  spliced  together  to  form 
an  endless  rope. 

5.  Lashings,  these  being  pieces  of  rope  of  different  sizes 
and  lengths,  with  the  ends  stopped  up,  by  tying  or  binding, 
to  prevent  their  unraveling. 

G.  Blocks  of  wood,  rectangular  in  shape  and  of  diflferent 
sizes,  and  timber  for  the  construction  of  derricks  and  gin 
poles. 

7.  Wedges,  both  of  iron  and  of  hard  wood. 

8.  Crowbars  and  pinch  bars. 

9.  Chains  and  chain  hoists. 

10.  Rollers,  which  are  generally  short  pieces  of  iron  pip^ 

The  articles  enumerated  under  the  first,  second,  thir 
eighth,  and  ninth  headings,  can  usually  be  bought  cheap 
and  butter  than  they  can  be  made.  Slings,  lashings,  block 
wedji^es  and  rollers  are  rarely  bought  in  the  market,  but  a 
usually  made. 


t 


I>INCH   BARS. 


i^H.     A  rather  convenient  form  of  pinch  bar  that  is  we  — 


ada|)te(l  for  lifting  and  moving  (juite  heavy  weights,  is  show       ** 


ill 


Fio.  12. 


in  Fii;.   r^.      As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustratioi    ^^' 
the  bar  is  mounted  upon  two  wheels,  and,  consequently,  whe^^  ^ 
the  bar  supports  a  heavy  weij^ht,  the  bar  and  weight  cat  ^ 
easily  l)e  shifted.      This  form  of  pinch  bar  is  called  a 
l>2ir. 
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L'SF.  OF  tFiLINGS. 

60.  Slings  are  used  for  attaching  weights  tu  the  hook  of 
a  tackle.  In  order  that  a  sling  may  best  serve  its  purpose, 
one  of  several  methods  of  fastening  it  to  the  block  has  to  he 
chosen,  the  choice  of  method  being  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  weight  of  the  load  to  be  lifted.  For  instance, 
the  resistance  of  the  sling  is  least  if  used  single,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13  {«),  but  its  greatest  pos- 
sible strength  may  be  obtained  by 
looping  it  over  the  hook  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13  (6),  thus  increasing  the  sur- 
face of  the  sling  in  contact  with  the 
hook  of  the  tackle  block.  The  sling 
may  be  applied  to  the  piece  of  work 
to  be  moved  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  hook  of 
the  tackle  block;  that  is,  it  may 
either  be  passed  around  singly,  as  in 
Fig.   13  {a),  or  doubled,  as  in  Fig.  "' 

13  (i),  the  latter  method  being  pref-  ^"^'  '^' 

erable  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  danger  from  slipping 
of  the  sling.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  sling  is  fastened  by 
doubling  over,  a  noose  is  formed  and  the  sling  is  thus 
lightened  on  the  work  when  the  free  end  is  pulled;  hence, 
the  preference  of  rig- 
gers for  this  doubled- 
up  application. 


USE  OF  LASHINGS. 

70.      Where    head- 
room   is    limited,    the 
tackle      may     be     at- 
tached    to     the     work 
lashing, 
ply 


of 


rope 
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sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  its  being  passed  several  times 
around  the  piece  to  be  moved.  Work  is  fastened  to  the 
tackle  by  first  bringing  the  back  of  the  hook  of  the  tackle 
block  in  contact  with  the  piece  to  be  hoisted,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  and  then  passing  several  turns  of  the  line  around 
the  work  and  over  the  hook,  the  ends  of  the  line  being 
fastened  by  a  knot. 

Another  advantage  of  lashing  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  small 
rope  may  be  used ;  the  necessary  strength  is  then  obtained 
by  increasing  the  number  of  turns. 


INSPECTING   ROPRS,  SLINGS,  AND  LASHINGS. 

71.  There  will  come  a  time  when,  from  repeated  use 
and  occasional  abuse,  the  strength   of   ropes,    slings,  and 
lashings  becomes  impaired ;  in  order  to  prevent  any  accident 
that  may  occur  on  account  of  this  loss  of  the  strength,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how   to  detect  a  weakened  rope.    The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is   to  inspect  the  outside  carefully, 
running  over  the  lines  from  end  to  end,  and  noting  if  anyot 
the  strands,  or  yarns  composing  the  strands,  are  damagec\- 
If  nothing   wrong  is  discovered   about  the  outside  of  th^ 
rope,  the  inside  should  be  inspected,  for  the  reason  that    ^ 
rope  will  often  be  perfectly  sound  on  the  outside,  but  utter^^f 
bad  inside.      The  inside  may  be  inspected  by  taking  the  rof*^ 
in  both  hands  and  untwisting  it  sufficiently  to  expose  tl^^ 
inner  surfaces  that  have  been  chafing  against  one  another  ^' 
Then,  if  the  life   or  utility  of  the    line  has  been    impair^^^ 
by  long  use,   a  considerable  number  of    broken   fibers  w  i  ^ 
be  found;  if  in  a  bad  state,  they  may  have  been  reduced   *^^ 
powder.      If  broken    fibers  are  discovered,   the  use  of  tl^^ 
rope  should  be  confined  to  loads  not  heavier  than  half  tl^^ 
load  it  formerly  could  stand;  if  a  considerable  quantity    *^^ 
powder  be  found,  the  line  should  be  condemned  at  once    ^^ 
unfit  for  use. 

72.  Slings  and  lashings,  as  a  general  rule,  are  ruined  toy 
external  chafing  received  when  moving  rough  castings,  et*^'» 
and,    hence,    their    safety    can    be    determined    from  th^^^ 
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external  appearance.  Ropes  or  lines,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  used  for  tackle  blocks,  receive  the  greatest  wear  on  the 
inside,  owing  to  the  chafing  and  grinding  of  the  strands 
when  passing  over  small  pulleys  under  heavy  strains. 


CHAIN   HOISTS. 

Chain  hoists,  as  a  general  rule,  are  best  adapted  to 
lifting  heavy  loads  where  the  help  available  is  scarce,  since, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  geared,  they  require  very 
little  power.     One  great  advantage  of  chain  hoists  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  stopped  at  any  point;  that  is,  the  load 
will  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  without  securing  the  chain  in 
any  way,  until  set  in  motion  again  by  the  operator.     With  a 
tackle  this  cannot  be  done,  since  it  is  necessary  to  fasten 
the  free  end  of  the  line  to  some  stationary  object  in  order  to 
hold  the  load;  this,  of  course,  is  often  a  drawback  to  the  use 
of  a  tackle,  and  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  chain  hoists. 
To  offset  this,  we  have  the  fact  that  after  long  usage,  the 
chain  becomes  crystallized,  and,  hence,  is  liable  to  snap  sud- 
denly even  under  a  light  load.     The  effects  of  crystallization 
can,  however,  be  remedied  to  a  large  extent  by  a  thorough 
annealing  of  the  chain.     This  can  most  readily  be  done  by 
coiling  the  chain  after  removing  it  from  the   blocks,  and 
then   building  a  charcoal  fire  around   it.     This  should  be 
done  in  the  open  air;  no  blast  must  be  applied  to  the  fire. 
After  the  chain  has  been  heated  cherry  red,  it  should  be 
placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  cov- 
ered with  powdered  charcoal.     Then  cover  the  chain  with 
the  same  substance,  close  the  box,  and  allow  the  chain  to 
remain  in  it  until  cold.     It  may  then  be  rove  through  the 
t>locks  again,  and  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  when  new. 


SPLICES. 

T4.  Deflnitions. — Splicing  is  the  operation  of  so  join- 
'"^  two  pieces  of  rope  as  to  obtain  one  continuous  piece 
^'^'th  no   appreciable   increase   of   diameter   at   the   splice. 
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There  arc  several  kinds  of  splices,  but  the  principal  onesare 
the  short  splice,  the  Ionic  tpUce,  and  the  eye  ttpllce. 

The  principle  of  all  splicing  consists  of  joining,  or  marr;- 
in((,  the  strands,  thinning  them  out,  and  tapering  them,  so 
that  the  diameter  at  the  splice  is  the  same  or  only  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  rope  itself.  In  the  long  splice,  no 
increase  in  diameter  is  allowed. 

75.  Materials  Used  for  Hopes. — Until  comparatively 
recent  years,  all  ropes  were  made  of  vegetable  fiber  teased 
out  and  spun  into  suitable  form  either  by  hand  or  machin- 
ery; but  since  the  introduction  into  the  rope- manufacturing 
industry  of  iron,  and  particularly  of  mild  steel,  steel  rope  in 
rapidly  superseding  all  other  kinds.  For  many  purposes, 
however,  fiber  ropes  are  still  used  and  can  never  be  replaced 
by  steel  ones;  they  are  made,  for  the  most  part,  either  of 
hemp,  manila,  or  coir  (cocoanut  husk  fiber).  First,  the 
libers  are  spun  into  yarns,  then  the  yarns  into  strands,  and, 
finally,  the  strands  into  rope.  The  methods  of  splicing 
described  and  illustrated  here  apply  only  to  these  fiber 
ropes. 


7<i.     InHtrunnsiitiH.  —  The  only   instruments  nccess 
nr  [nakinjf  a  splice  arc  a  nitirlliiHplke  anil  a  bnift-, 
ornicr  is  made  of  cither  iron  or  hard  wood,  is  from  1 
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4  inches  long,  and  about  1  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thick 
nd,  the  other  end  being  sharpened  to  a  blunt  point  about 
s  shown  in  Fig.  15;  it  is  always  operated  by  the  right  hand, 
rhile  the  left  encircles  the  rope.  After  pushing  the  point 
hrough  the  rope,  between  the  strands  that  are  to  be  sep- 
rated,  the  thick  end  is  placed  against  the  body  of  the 
perator;  then,  using  both  hands,  the  rope  is  untwisted  so 
s  to  render  the  work  of  opening  the  strands  comparatively 
asy. 


77.  Making:  a  Shoirt  Splice.  —  Unlay,  that  is,  split 
pen,  the  strands  at  the  end  of  each  rope  for  a  distance 
bout  as  shown  in 
*ig.  16;  this  distance 
epends  entirely  on 
le  diameter  of  the 
Dpe,  but  as  the  pro- 
ortion  will  be  the 
ime  for  all  diameters, 
le  illustration  serves 
5  a  general  guide;  be 
ire  to  unlay  enough; 

few  inches  too  much 
;  better  than  too  little, 
5  the  ends  have  to  be 
ut  off  anyway.  Then, 
lace  the  two  ends 
3gether  as  shown  at 
'ig.    16    {a),   so   that  ^'«- 1«- 

ach  strand  lies  between  two  strands  of  the  other  rope. 
Jow,  hold  the  strands  x,  j,  j  and  the  rope  A  in  the  left 
and;  if  the  ropes  are  too  large  to  hold  in  this  manner, 
asten  them  together  with  twine;  then  take  one  of  the 
trands,  say  w,  and  pass  it  over  strand  j,  and  having  made 
.n  opening,  either  with  the  thumb  or  with  a  marlinspike  in 
he  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 5,  push  this  strand  ;/  throuj>;li  ,%' 
tnd  pull  it  taut;  this  operation  is  known  as  stlckinii^.  Pro- 
:eed  similarly  with  strands  ;//  and  o,  passing  each  over  the 


re) 
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immediately  adjoining  strand  and  under  the  next  one.  Per- 
form precisely  the  same  operation  with  the  strands  of  the 
other  rope,  passing  each  strand  over  the  adjoining  one 
and  under  the  next,  thus  making  the  splice  appear  as  at 
Fig.  lO  (b).  Now,  in  order  to  insure  security  and  strength, 
this  work  must  be  repeated  by  passing  each  strand  over  the 
third  and  through  under  the  fourth,  then,  after  subjecting 
the  splice  to  a  good  stout  pull,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
strands,  and  the  finished  splice  as  shown  at  Fig.  IG  (c) 
is  obtained. 

In  slings  and  straps  used  for  heavy  work,  the  strands 
should  be  passed  twice  each  way,  and  one-half  of  each 
strand  should  be  whipped,  or  bound,  with  twine  to  one- 
half  of  the  rest,  thus  preventing  the  strands  from  **  creeping 
through  "  when  the  splice  is  taxed  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  rope. 

78.  Making  a  Lons  Splice. — In  the  short  splice,  the 
diameter  at  the  joint  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  rope, 
for  which  reason  it  is  not  a  suitable  splice  where  the  rope  is 
to  be  used  in  tackles  and  pulley  blocks,  or  in  places  that  will 
not  admit  anything  larger  than  the  rope  itself.  In  such 
cases  the  long  splice  is  used ;  when  properly  made,  the  un- 
trained eye  can  hardly  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
rope.  To  make  the  long  si)lice:  Unlay  the  ends  as  before, 
but  about  three  times  as  far,  and  place  them  together  as 
shown  at  Fig.  17  {a)^  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  short 
splice.  Then  unlay  one  of  the  strands  of  the  right-hand 
rope,  say  a\  and  in  the  groove  thus  made  lay  the  strand  of 
the  left-hand  rope,  taking  good  care  to  give  this  strand  the 
proper  twist,  so  that  it  falls  gracefully  into  the  groov'e  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  strand  x.  Do  likewise  with  the 
strands  /  and  ;//,  unlaying  j'  gradually  and  in  its  place  laying 
the  strand  ;;/;  the  result  is  shown  at  Fig.  17  (b).  Now, 
leaving  the  middle  strands/  and  ^if  in  their  original  positions, 
cut  otl*  all  the  strands,  as  shown  at  (/f)\  then  relieve  strands// 
and  A-  of  about  one-third  their  yarns,  and  with  what  is  left 
cast  an  overhand  knot,  exactly  as  shown ;  no  other  kind  of 
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knot  will  do.  Pull  this  knot  taut  and  dispose  of  the  ends, 
as  in  the  short  splice,  by  passing  them  over  the  adjoining 
strand  and  through  under  the  next,  cutting  off  a  few  yarns 
at  each  ** stick."  Proceed  similarly  with  strands  /  and  g^ 
and  y  and  in.     The  splice,  when  it  is  completed,  appears 


(e) 


m 


««.^l.^g'.>.ClC^^^<L%.V^«. 


ElO.  17. 

as  at  Fig.  17  (^).  Sometimes  the  overhand  knot  is  made 
without  first  thinning  the  strands,  and  then  split  and  the 
half  strand  put  through  as  described,  but  by  doing  so  the 
surface  of  the  splice  is  never  as  smooth  as  by  the  other 
method,  which,  for  strength  and  neatness,  is  second  to  none. 

79.  Makins  an  Eye  Splice. — Another  splice,  and 
one  that  is  as  common  and  useful  as  the  two  already 
described,  is  the  eye  splice  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  To  begin 
this,  unlay  the  end  of  the  rope  about  as  far  as  for  the  short 
splice,  and  bend  into  the  required  size  of  eye,  as  shown 
at  [a).  Then  tuck  the  end  of  the  middle  strand  y  under 
one  of  the  strands  of  the  standing  part — having  previously 
made  the  necessary  opening  with  the  marlinspike — and  pull 
tight,  getting  what  is  shown  at  (b).  Now  push  the  strand  x 
from  behind,  and  under  the  strand  on  the  standing  part  next 
above  that  under  which  the  middle  strand  y  was  passed,  so 
that  it  will  come  out  where  y  went  in,  getting  what  is  shown 
at  [c) ;  then  pass  the  third  strand  z  under  the  remaining  free 
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strand  in  the  standing  part,  next  to  the  one  under  which 
was  passed,  getting  (d).    Now  pull  the  strands  taut,  an. 
from  each  cut  out  one-third  of  the  yarns,  and  tuck  each  o 


(ej 


under  its  corresponding  strand  twice  more;  give  it  a  g 
stretching,  cut  off  the  ends,  and  thus  complete  the  spli 
as  shown  at  (r). 


KNOTS,  BENDS,  AND  HITCHES. 

80.     Ill  Fij^.  19  are  illustrated  a  few  methods  of  maki 
knots  and  bends,  applying  slings  and  ropes  to  hooks,  ba 
rels,  etc.,  and  a  few  other  wrinkles  useful  to  those  engagi 
in  workshops.     Should  a  rope  be  too  long  for  some  temp 
rary  purpose,  do  not  cut  it,  but  arrange  it  as  at  (a);  if  se 
eral  bights  are  laid  up  to  shorten  the  rope  to  the  rcquire=^ 
length,  {)ass  the  standing  part  through  and  over  the  ends 
all,  and  pull  tight.     At  {c)   is  shown  how  a  sling  or  str 
should  be  applied  to  a  hook  when  the  rope  spreads  away 
its  load ;  this  hitch  will  prevent  the  sling  from  slipping 
the  hook,  in  case  the  load  should  come  in  contact  with  son"*  ^ 
obstruction  while  being  hoisted.     At  {/?)  and  (</)  is  sho\i/" '^ 
how  a  smaller  rope  should  be  secured  to  one  of  greater  (f*' 
anicter.   The  Black  wall  hltcli  is  illustrated  at  (<) ;  except 
for  very  light  loads,  this  should  be  made  with  the  end  twic'^ 
around  the  hook  (called  a  double  hitQli),  as  in  the  figure; 
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*eri«nce  has  proved  that  this  is  the  safest  way,  since  with 
f   one  turn,  the  end  is  liable  to  "creep  "  whea  subjected 
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a  rope  is  too  long  to  conveniently  secure  its  end  to  a  tackle, 
a  bight  of  it:  twisted  as  at  {/)  is  very  handy  and  useful;  to 
make  this  hitch,  commonly  called  a  cat*s  painr,  take  hold 
of  the  rope  with  both  hands  at  places  about  2  feet  apart 
and  twist  it  two  or  three  times  each  way ;  then  apply  the 
ends  of  the  loops  thus  made  to  the  hook;  the  twisting  pre- 
vents the  rope  from  becoming  jammed,  and  the  hitch  is 
very  easily  undone.  At  (^)  is  shown  a  timber  hitch,  so 
simple  that  explanations  are  unnecessary.  At  (//)  is  shown 
how  to  apply  a  rope  to  a  barrel  or  similar  vessel  when,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  desired  to  hoist  it  in  a  vertical  position. 
At  (/')  is  shown  what  is  known  as  a  parbuclde ;  this  hitch 
is  used  for  raising  a  heavy  cask  or  similar  load  with  a  single 
length  of  rope. 

81  •  A  very  useful  knot  that  should  be  mastered  by 
every  mechanic,  and  by  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  shipping,  is  shown  at  (/);  by  seamen,  this  is  known 
as  the  bowline  Icnot.     To  make  it,  take  the  end  of  the 

rope  in  the  right  hand  and  the  standing  part  in  the  left; 
lay  the  end  over  the  standing  part,  then,  with  the  left  hand, 
turn  over  the  end  a  biji^ht  (a  loop  or  turn)  in  the  standing 
part,  pass  the  end  over  and  around  the  standing  part,  and 
through  the  bight  again,  thus  completing  the  knot;  all  this 
is  shown  with  perfect  clearness  in  the  illustration.  Probably 
the  commonest  knot  used  for  tying  two  ropes  together  is  the 
square  Icnot  shown  at  (;;/).  This  should  always  be  made 
in  the  manner  shown,  and  never  as  shown  at  (//). 


KRKCTIOIV   OF   A   DERRICK. 

82.  A  common  form  of  derrick  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  h 
consists  of  a  niast  a,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  set  into  a 
base  ^  that  is  secured  to  the  timber  framing  c  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  upper  end  of  the  mast  carries  the  ?<^* 
called  derrlcif  liead  tf,  to  which  the  Kuy  ropes  r,  /,  .^' 
and  //  are  fastened.  These  guy  ropes  are  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  or  to  any  other  immovable  objects 
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at  are  conveniently  located,  and  serve  to  steady  the  mast, 
te  mast  has  pivots  at  both  ends  that  enter  sockets  in  the 
se  and  in  the  derrick  head,  and  allow  the  mast  to  be 


tated.  The  boom  i  is  hinged  to  the  knee  k,  and  can  be 
ung  about  its  fulcrum  by  the  tnckle  /.  The  tackle  m  is 
ed  for  hoisting  weights. 

83.  When  the  mast  alone  is  used  in  hoisting,  i.  e.,  when 
boom  is  furnished,  the  mast  is  called  a  gin  pole.  When 
e  upper  end  of  the  mast  and  boom  arc  tied  together  by  a 
:-bar,  the  whole  device  is  called  a  crane. 
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84.  Erecting  the  Gin  Pole.— When  it  is  desired  to 
erect  a  tall  derrick,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  p\it  up 
a  gin  pole  first  to  assist  in  raising  the  mast,  but  if  the  der- 
rick is  low,  its  boom  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  To 
erect  the  gin  pole,  in  one  method  a  bar  of  iron  a  is  slipped 
through  the  hole  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gin  pole  A  and  is 
secured  to  suitable  stakes  c,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The 
free  end  of  the  gin  pole  is  then  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  placed  upon  a  horse;  the  J|t-shaped  brace  e  is  now 
slipped  under  it.     The  guysy,  ^,  A,  and  /are  then  attached 


Fio,  SI. 

to  the  upi>cr  end  (/  of  the  gin  pole  and  are  laid  out  on  tlr» 
ground  ready  for  use.     The  men  now  raise  the  gin  polt^ 
by  means  of  pike  poles  and  advance  the  support  c  towax"' 
the  lower  end.      When   the  free  end  has  been  raised  s(>it>* 
distance  from  the  ground,   men  may  pull  on   the  ropes  ^ 
and  1,  and  thus  raise  the  gin  pole  to  a  vertical  position;    **' 
the  same  time,  the  men  w!io  attend  to  the  guys  ^^  and  //must 
see  that  it  does  not  shift  frnm  the  desired  position.     Usually 
only  one  man  is  required  for  each  end  of  the  guys  ^  and  A 
since  he  can  wind  the  rope  about  a  stake,  and  then  easily 
prevent  tiic  gin  pole  from  moving  too  rapidly. 

85.  Erectlnit  th«  MiiHt. — After  the  gin  pole  has  been 
raised  inm  an  upright  position  and  the  guys  have  been  fast- 
ened, it  may  be  used  for  lifting  the  mast,  as  is  ."ihown  in 
Fig.  -i-i,  in  which  a  represents  the  gin  pole,  the  lower  end 
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f  which  is  lashed  to  the  stakes  e.      The   base  for  the  der- 
ick  having  been  located  and  fastened  to  the  timbers  b,  h,  the 


Pio.  ai. 

riast  d  is  hoisted  into  position  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened 
,0  the   mast  a  little  above  its  center  and    passed  over  the 
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pulley  c  on  the  end  of  the  gin  pole.  The  other  end  of  this 
rope  f  may  be  handled  by  hand  if  the  mast  is  not  too  heavy, 
or  by  a  suitably  located  winch  or  crab  if  the  mast  is  of  con- 
siderable weight.  The  derrick  head  g  should  be  placed  in 
position  and  the  guys  attached  before  the  mast  is  raised. 
The  lower  end  of  the  mast  is  now  lowered  into  the  base,  after 
which  the  guys  attached  to  the  head  g  are  tightened  and 
are  fastened  in  position.  The  temporary  guys  //,  /,  y,  and  k 
for  the  gin  pole  are  usually  of  manila  or  hemp  rope,  while 
the  permanent  guys  for  the  mast  are  made  of  wire  rope. 

86.  Placing  the  Boom. — After  the  mast  has  been 
properly  guyed  and  the  gin  pole  has  been  taken  down,  a 
hoisting  rope  is  passed  over  the  pulleys  at  the  top  of  the 
mast;  a  hitch  is  then  made  around  the  boom  and  it  is  raised 
until  the  bottom  end  can  be  swung  into  the  knee,  where  it 
is  secured  by  its  pin.  The  ropes  are  then  all  reeved  through 
their  proper  pulleys  and  the  derrick  is  ready  for  work. 

87.  Large  derricks  are  generally  erected  by  the  aid  of 

a  separate   gin   pole,  as  just   described.     In  the  case  of  a 
very  large  derrick  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  erect  a  gin 
pole  of  a  height  such  that  the  men  can  handle  it,  and  use 
this  for  setting  the  boom  on  end,  which  is  then  used  as  a 
gin  pole  for  lifting  the  mast.     In  some  cases  two  separate 
sticks  of  timber  are  used  as  gin  poles,  a  short  one,  less  than 
one-half  the  height  of  the  mast,  being  used  to  set  a  gin  pole 
about   two-thirds  the  height  of  the  mast;  this  second  gin 
pole  is  then  employed   for  setting  both  the  mast  and  the 
boom.      Derricks  so  large  as   to  require  two  gin  poles  for 
their  erection  are  rarely  used  except  on  permanent  work. 

88.  Hrecting  a  Small  Derrick. — With  small  der- 
ricks, it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  a  gin  pole  for  raising  the 
mast,  as  the  boom  is  generally  light  enough  to  be  erected 
as  a  gin  pole,  and  is  then  used  for  raising  the  mast.  After 
the  mast  has  been  raised  and  securely  guyed,  the  mast  itself 
is  used  for  swinging  the  boom,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
served  as  a  gin  i)ole,  into  position. 
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89.  Dlsmantllns  the  Derrick. — When  the  work  has 
been  finished  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  dismantle  the 
derrick,  the  boom  is  hoisted  up  to  the  mast,  and  is  de- 
tached from  the  knee.  Stakes  are  then  driven  into  the 
ground  and  the  lower  end  of  the  boom  is  lashed  to  them ; 
the  boom  is  then  used  as  a  gin  pole  for  lowering  the  mast. 
The  boom  itself  is  lowered  afterwards  by  paying  out  two  of 
its  temporary  guys  until  it  can  be  caught  upon  a  support 
similar  to  that  shown  at  ^,  Fig.  21. 


USEFUL  INFORMATION  AND 

RECEIPTS. 

OO.  Putting:  in  Wood  Screws. — The  machinist  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  put  in  wood  screws.  These  can  be 
screwed  home  easier  if  they  are  rubbed  with,  or  stuck  into, 
a  cake  of  tallow,  while  in  the  absence  of  tallow  any  heavy 
grease  or  oil  may  be  used.  Screws  that  are  thus  lubricated 
may  be  easily  taken  out  again.  Wood  screws  may  be  put 
into  the  hardest  wood  by  the  following  process:  A  screw  of 
the  size  to  be  used  is  filed  or  ground  to  the  form  of  a  half- 
round  bit,  thus  making  a  tap  of  it.  A  hole,  equal  in  diam- 
eter to  the  size  of  the  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread,  is 
drilled  or  bored  into  the  wood  and  the  half-round  tap  is 
screwed  in.  This  cuts  a  good  thread  into  which  the  screw, 
which  should  be  well  greased,  may  be  easily  screwed. 

91.  Cutting:  Soft  Rubber. — Soft  rubber  is  very  hard 
to  cut  smoothly,  even  when  the  knife  is  very  sharp.  It  can 
be  cut  quite  easily,  however,  if  the  knife,  which  must  be 
sharps  is  dipped  frequently  into  water,  or  wet  with  saliva. 

92*  Working  Vulcanized  Rubber.  —  Vulcanized 
rubber,  which  is  more  frequently  called  hard  rubber,  is  a 

material  that  it  is  hard  to  machine  smoothly  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  dulls  the  tool  very  rapidly.  The  tool  used 
for  turning  or  planing  it  may  be  a  little  keener  than  that 
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used  for  steel,  and  should  be  left  just  as  hard  as  fire  and 
water  can  make  it.  Hard  rubber  can  be  machined  to  the 
best  advantage  with  a  diamond-tipped  tool.  Vulcanized 
rubber  will  take  a  high  finish,  which  is  obtained  by  buffing 
it  on  an  ordinary  buffing  wheel. 

93.  Turpentine  as  a  Lrubrlcant. — It  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  fitters  who  are  working  on  cast-iron  work  to 
use  a  lubricant,  other  than  the  marking  material,  when  they 
are  rubbing  two  parts  together  in  order  to  obtain  bearing 
marks.  Oil  will  prevent  the  seizing  and  cutting  of  the  sur- 
faces, but  it  will  leave  no  bearing  marks,  and,  besides,  it  will 
interfere  with  the  scraping.  Turpentine  may  be  used  freely 
on  such  work,  however,  instead  of  oil,  and  will  prove  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise. 

94.  Bluing  Iron  and  Steel.  —  Polished  work  made 
of  iron  or  steel  may  be  given  a  beautiful  blue  color  by 
heating  it  in  hot  sand,  in  wood  ashes,  or  in  pulverized 
charcoal.  The  substance  in  which  the  article  is  to  be  blued 
may  be  put  into  an  iron  kettle  that  is  placed  over  a  fire. 
The  substance  must  be  constantly  stirred  while  it  is  being 
heated  in  order  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  brought  to  an 
even  temperature.  The  article  or  articles  to  be  blued  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  grease  if  an  even  color  is  desired; 
they  may  be  placed  into  a  wire  basket  or  may  be  suspended 
by  wires  and  then  immersed  in  the  heated  substance  until 
the  desired  color  is  obtained.  A  light-blue  color  can  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  in  sand  or  wood  ashes,  but  a  dark-blue 
color  requires  the  article  to  be  heated  in  pulverized  charcoal. 
The  brightness  of  the  color  depends  largely  on  the  finish; 
the  higher  the  polish  upon  the  work,  the  more  brilliant  the 
color  which  will  be  obtained.  The  substance  in  which  the 
heating  is  done  should  be  just  hot  enough  to  char  a  dry  pin^ 
stick.  By  this  manner  of  bluing,  a  piece  of  work  having 
thick  and  thin  parts  can  be  given  an  even  color  all  over. 

95.  Blacking  Iron  and  Steel. — Polished  articles  of 
iron  and  steel  can  be  given  a  deep,  lustrous  black  color  by 
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immersing  them  into  a  heated  mixture  composed  of  1  part 
of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  10  parts  of  saltpeter,  by 
weight.  This  mixture  should  be  heated  in  an  iron  kettle 
until  it  is  hot  enough  to  char  a  pine  stick.  The  articles  to 
be  blackened  must  be  scrupulously  clean ;  the  excellence  of 
the  color  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  finish  of  the  work. 

When  bluing  or  blacking  articles  in  a  heated  substance,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  articles  will  themselves  become 
heated,  and  that  if  they  are  hardened,  the  temper  will  be 
drawn. 

96.     Bro^wnins  Iron  and  Steel  Chemically. — Many 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  can  be  given  a  color  varying  from 
a  light  brown  to  a  deep  black  by  a  chemical  treatment.   For 
this  purpose  a  solution  composed  of  1  part  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  16  parts  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  and  16  parts  of  alcohol,  by  weight,  is  used.  The  article 
to  be  browned  is  cleaned  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  free  from 
grease,  and  is  then  washed   with   wet    lime,  and,  finally, 
rubbed  down  with  dry  lime,  in  order  to  eliminate  all  traces 
of  grease,  as  the  success  of  the  treatment  depends  on  it. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  article  with  the 
fingers  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  by  fitting  wooden  handles  to 
it  by  which  it  can  be  held.    The  article  having  been  cleaned, 
the  browning  solution  is  applied  with  a  sponge  and  the  ar- 
ticle is  put  in  a  dark,  dry  place  until  a  dry  rust  has  formed 
on  it.     This  will  take  from  8  to  48  hours,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  weather  and  the  hardness  of  the  material. 
When  the  rust  has  become  dry  enough  to  fly  when  a  file  card 
is  applied  to  it,  the  article  is  carded  off  with  a  card  that  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  grease;  it  will  now  be  found  to  have 
a  light-yellow  color.     Another  coat  of  the  browning  solution 
is  now  applied  and  after  the  dry  rust  has  formed,  the  article 
is  again  carded  off,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  dark- 
yellow  color.     The  next  repetition  of  the  process  will  give 
it  a  light-brown  color,  then  a  dark-brown,  and,  finally,  a 
deep-brown.     The  deep-brown  color  is  changed  to  a  black 
color  by  immersing  the  article  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
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minutes.     After  the  article  has  dried,  and  while  still  hot,  it 
should  be  given  a  coat  of  oil  and  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

97.  A  more  lasting  black  color  can  be  obtained  if  the 
article  is  put  into  an  oven  that  is  heated  by  steam  to  a 
temperature  of  300°  F.,  keeping  the  article  there  for  about 
8  hours.  Instead  of  the  file  card,  a  rotary  steel-wire  brush 
may  be  used  to  advantage  when  much  browning  is  to  be 
done.  The  barrels  of  firearms  are  browned  by  the  process 
just  described,  or  by  modifications  of  it. 


TOOLMAKING. 

(PART  1.) 


GENERAL  TOOL-ROOM  WORK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Deflnltion. — Toolmakins:  niay,  in  general,  be 
led  as  the  making  of  tools.  A  tool  in  its  broadest 
e  may  be  any  device,  instrument,  appliance,  machine, 
Dparatus  that  is  intended  to  perform  some  essential  func- 

in  the  production  or  transformation  of  raw  material 
a  finished  product  or  that  aids  in  the  performance  of 
5  function  required  for  the  change, 
istom,  however,  has  narrowed  this  definition  until  the 
I  toobftaking  now  comprises  only  the  production  of  tools 
lie  aid  of  which  the  integral  parts  of  devices,  instru- 
ts,  appliances,  machines,  or  apparatus  can  be  formed 
ugh  cutting,  drawing,  compressing,  or  abrading  opera- 
i  performed  on  bodies  susceptible  to  these  operations. 

most  important  subdivision  of  toolmaking  relates  to 
production  of  tools  for  the  working  of  metals,  and  is  the 
that  will  be  treated  of  here. 


METHOD    OF    PROCEDURE. 

,  There  are  several  stages  ia  the  production  of  tools; 
rather  difficult,  however,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
arkation  between  the  ending  of  one  stage  and  the 
nning  of  the  other,  since  they  frequently  blend  more 
ess  together,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
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individual  case.  Generally  speaking,  these  stages  are  as 
follows:  conception  ;  commercial  consideration  ;  design;  and, 
finally,  construction.    The  stages  follow  in  the  order  named. 

3*  Conception  of  the  Possibility  of  Improve- 
ment.— This  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  prog- 
ress. Ability  to  conceive  possibilities  requires  not  only 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  stage  of  the  particular  process 
or  operation  under  consideration,  but  also  full  knowledge  of 
the  good  points,  defects,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  the 
tools  used  for  this  process  or  operation. 

4*     Study   of  the  Commercial   Considerations.— 

Will  the  improvement  pay  ?     This  question  must  be  asked 
in  each  and  every  case,  and  must  have  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative   before   any  further  step  is  taken.     Naturally, 
each  case  must  be  investigated  by  itself  and  decided  upon 
its  own  merits.     First  of  all,  the  probable  cost  of  improve- 
ment must  be  estimated ;  the  saving  that  the  improvement 
will  effect  must  then  be  carefully  investigated.     Finally,  i^ 
must  be  determined  if  the  ratio  that  the  saving  bears  to  the 
investment  required  to  effect  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  \\^^ 
expenditure.      It  is  always  to  be  remembered   that  the  p^^' 
mary  object  of  tool  improvement  is  the  lessening  of  the  co^^ 
of  production,  or  the  analogous  object  of  raisinfj^  the  qualify 
of  the  output  without  increasing  the  selling  price. 

5.  Design. — Since  the  cost  of  a  tool  depends  largely  ^^^^ 
its  design,  and  since  the  latter  also  directly  determines  i'^^ 
ultimate  value,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  design  is  a  ve^^ 
important  matter.  It  must  always  be  remembered  thi^*- 
there  are  usually  quite  a  number  of  different  ways  in  whi^  ^^^ 
an  obje(  t  can  be  accomplished;  then,  in  order  that  the  fif^^* 
cost  of  a  tool  shall  be  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is  nec^^*' 
sary  to  carefully  study  the  facilities  at  command.  This  cc> 
sidcration  sliows  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge? 
tool-room  operations,  appliances,  and  special  process*^^* 
For  this  reason,  in  the  majority  of  manufacturing  establi^^' 
ments,  the  design  of  special  tools  is  left  entirely  to  the  io<^^' 
maker  or  to  special  designers. 
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n  designing  a  tool,  various  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
sought  will  present  themselves  successively;  unless 
considerations  prevent  it,  the  design  that  will  accom- 
he  object  in  the  most  direct  manner  is  the  one  to  be 
.  A  good  tool  designer  will  never  introduce  compli- 
mechanical  movements  or  such  special  modifications 
tively  simple  ones  as  are  not  only  expensive  to  pro- 
ut  difficult  to  keep  in  proper  alignment.  Simplicity, 
bility,  compactness,  rigidity,  durability,  and  handi- 
re  the  prime  factors  requisite  in  a  successful  tool, 
ir  it  be  a  boring  machine  for  boring  the  largest  sizes 
m-engine  cylinders,  or  a  box  tool  for  a  small  automatic 
machine. 

Construction. — In  the  construction  of  tools,  the 
ker  is  very  frequently  called  on  to  solve  problems 
rhile  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  ma- 
,  still  require  entirely  different  methods  of  procedure 
omplish  the  object  sought.  Thus,  the  problem  of 
g  and  drilling  a  couple  of  bolt  holes  3  inches  apart, 
he  bolts  have  a  clearance  of  ^  inch  or  more,  is  solved 
:ntirely  different  manner  from  that  of  producing  two 
vith  their  axes  parallel  and  in  the  same  plane,  and 
es  apart,  within  a  limit  of  variation  not  to  exceed 
ich.     In  the  first  case,  the  combination  of  a  drill  press, 

punch,  hammer,  two-foot  rule,  a  drill,  and  a  laborer 
»ually  be  sufficient;  in  the  second  case,  an  accurate 
cept  in  the  best  of  condition,  fine  measuring  tools, 
rd  test  gauges,  an  extremely  sensitive  indicator,  and 
special  appliances  used  by  a  highly  skilled  toolmaker, 

needed  to  locate  the  holes  within  the  given  limit  of 
on. 

le  construction  of  a  tool,  the  purpose  of  every  part  of 
:  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
cy  and  unnecessary  expense  consequent  thereto.  It 
stake  to  accurately  machine,  scrape,  and  finish  parts 
ay  be  said  to  **  fit  a  hole  in  the  air.*'  The  time  needed 
s  can  be  spent  more  profitably  on  those  parts  that 
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accomplish  a  useful  purpose;  likewise,  it  is  unnecessary  and  a 
direct  waste  of  time  to  go  to  the  utmost  refinement  of  meas- 
urement in  a  gauge  that  may  be  ** plenty  good  enough"  if 
accurate  within  ^  inch — as  a  gauge  for  the  blacksmith,  for 
instance.  Before  constructing  a  tool,  the  purpose  and  the 
accuracy  required  for  each  integral  part  of  it  should  be 
studied ;  the  operations  necessary  to  produce  it  can  then  be 
regulated  accordingly. 

7.  The  design  and  construction  of  a  tool  are  intimately 
correlated,  as  becomes  painfully  apparent  when  special  meth- 
ods needed  for  its  construction  have  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count and  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise  expensive  makeshifts 
in  order  that  the  whole  work  previously  done  on  the  tool  may 
not  be  lost.  For  this  reason,  no  matter  by  whom  the  tool  has 
been  designed,  it  is  good  practice  to  go  over  the  whole  design 
and  see  if  every  operation  required  in  the  production  of  the 
tool  can  be  actually  performed  with  the  facilities  at  hand.  If 
not,  and  when  circumstances  permit  it,  the  design  should  be 
changed;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  change  will  not 
affect  the  efficiency. 


DIMENSIONING    DRAWINGS. 

8.  In  dimensioning  a  drawing,  it  should  always  be  the 
aim  to  give  all  dimensions  with  special  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tool  must  be  constructed.  If  the  tool- 
maker  will  have  to  work  from  some  certain  surface  in  order 
to  layout  the  different  parts  of  the  tool,  and  will  have  to 
make  all  his  measurements  from  it,  let  all  dimensions  on 
the  drawing  or  sketch  read  from  that  surface.  If  this  plan 
is  followed,  a  great  deal  of  needless  work  is  obviated.  When 
giving  the  distance  between  holes  that  have  to  be  accurately 
located  in  reference  to  each  other  and  in  reference  to  some 
fixed  point  of  the  tool,  put  in  all  the  dimensions  that  the 
toolmaker  needs  to  thus  locate  them;  this  is  better  than 
expecting  him  to  make  these  calculations  himself. 
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A  case  in  point  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  view  («),  part  of  a 
jig  is  shown  in  which  the  three  holes  are  to  be  located  with 
reference  to  one  another  and  to  the 
finished  surfaces  a  and  6,  as  shown 
by  the  dimensions.  The  dimen- 
sions given  would  be  sufficient  for 
work  not  requiring  any  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  say  for  ordinary 
machinist's  work.  With  these  di- 
mensions, the  aid  of  a  surface 
gauge,  a  surface  plate,  an  angle 
block,  and  by  extremely  careful 
work,  the  centers  may  be  laid  out 
within  a  limit  of  error  of  y^jVir  ii^ch, 
and  an  expert  may  even  bore  the 
holes  within  that  limit  of  variation. 
But  suppose  that  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  is  required;  assume 
that  the  limit  of  variation  is  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  -njW  inch. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  degree  of 
accuracy,  which  must  not  be  imagined  to  be  anything 
extraordinary,  the  toolmaker  must  substitute  contact 
measurements  for  measurements  taken  from  a  scale  and 
then  transferred  by  scribed  lines  to  the  work.  In  order  to 
make  these  contact  measurements,  the  toolmaker  needs  the 
dimensions  marked  ;r,  j,  and  2  in  Fig.  1  {/?);  if  these  are 
not  given,  he  cannot  conclude  the  work  until  they  are 
supplied. 


Fig.  1. 


9.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  1  (a),  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  dimensions  locating  the  holes  with  reference  to  one 
another  and  to  the  surfaces  a  and  6  are  given  in  decimal 
parts  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  dimensions  in  common  frac- 
tions. This  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  method  of  dimen- 
sioning that,  while  not  universal,  is  well  deserving  of  wider 
application.  It  simply  signifies  that  all  dimensions  given 
decimally  are  accurate  dimensions,  and  that  the  parts  are  to 
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be  located  or  made  to  those  dimensions  as  closely  as  can  be 
measured  with  a  micrometer,  vernier  calipers,  or  similar 
measuring  instrument  decimally  graduated.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  those  dimensions  that  are  expressed  in  common 
fractions,  no  great  accuracy  in  machining  or  fitting  is 
required.  If  this  system  of  dimensioning  is  adopted,  it 
usually  results  in  the  reduction  of  needless  accuracy,  which, 
in  turn,  means  a  decided  saving  in  the  labor  cost. 

On  good  work  it  is  often  advisable  to  specify  on  the  draw- 
ing the  limit  of  variation  permissible ;  this  prevents  choice 
of  methods  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  work  when  less  elab- 
orate methods  will  produce  a  job  that  is  ''good  enough  for 
the  purpose. " 


RBADING    DECIMALS. 

10«  Since,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  measuring 
instruments  of  the  toolmaker  are  graduated  to  read  to  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  some  to  the  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  dimensions  on  drawings  for  tool 
work  are  in  many  cases  given  decimally.  Trouble  is  expe- 
rienced occasionally  in  reading  them  correctly,  hence  a 
short  explanation  of  how  to  read  decimals  is  here  given. 
The  method  given,  while  differing  from  that  laid  down  in 
works  on  arithmetic,  is  in  common  use  in  shops,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  toolmaker  on  account 
of  the  graduations  of  his  measuring  instruments  reading 
directly  to  thousandths  of  an  inch.  As  decimals  containing 
more  than  four  figures  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  tool 
work,  their  reading  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Rule. — Read  the  Jirst  iJircc  figures  to  the  right  of  thedai- 
vial  point  as  a  eonunon  fraction  having  one  thousand  for  tts 
denominator^  and  read  the  fourth  figure  as  a  fraction  having 
ten  for  its  denominator  and  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  as 
a  unit. 

Figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  are  whole  num- 
bers and  are  to  be  read  as  such.     Commence  reading  the 
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decimal  at  the  first  figure  greater  than  zero,  reading  from 
left  to  right.  For  example,  1.05G7''  would  be  read,  one  and 
fifty-six  one-thousandths  and  seven-tenths  of  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch;  .0005'  may  be  read,  five-tenths  of  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch;  .072'  would  be,  seventy-two  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  When  there  are  less  than  three  figures  to  the  right 
of  the  decimal  point,  annex  enough  ciphers  mentally  to 
make  three  figures.  Thus,  .07'  would  be  read  as  though  it 
were  written  .070'  and  may  be  expressed  as  seventy  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  .4'  would  be  read  as  though  it 
were  written  .400',  i.  e.,  four  hundred  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch. 

Suppose  a  micrometer  graduated  to  read  to  ten-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  is  to  be  set  to  read  .7653  inch.  Then, 
since  on  all  portable  micrometers  the  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  graduations  are  independent  of  the  vernier  by  which 
the  tenth  part  of  a  one-thousandth  is  obtained,  the  microm- 
eter would  be  set  first  to  seven  hundred  sixty-five  one- 
thousandths,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  vernier,  set  ahead 
three-tenths  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  By  accustom- 
ing himself  to  read  decimals  in  this  manner,  a  person  is 
less  liable  to  make  an  error  in  setting  or  in  reading  the 
micrometer. 


WORK    OF    THE  TOOLMAKBR. 

11.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  work  of  the  toolmaker 
comprises  the  design  and  construction  of  machine  tools, 
such  as  lathes,  planers,  shapers,  etc.,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  small  general  tools,  such  as  taps,  dies,  reamers,  milling 
cutters,  and  the  special  tools,  such  as  jigs,  gauges,  and 
similar  implements  used  in  the  production  of  duplicate 
work.  It  being  the  tendency  to  specialize  in  every  direc- 
tion of  machine-shop  work,  the  journeyman  toolmaker  today 
does  not  generally  build  the  machine  tools  himself,  but, 
instead,  produces  the  tools  and  special  appliances  for  the 
construction  of  the  machine  tools  in  an  economical  manner. 

The  making  of  taps,  dies,  reamers,  milling  cutters,  and 
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similar  cutting  tools*  forms,  in  most  shops,  but  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  toolmaker's  work,  since  there  are  many 
concerns  making  a  specialty  of  this  work.  In  consequence 
thereof,  all  such  tools  can  be  bought  of  the  makers  for  a 
small  fraction  of  what  their  cost  would  be  if  made  singly  and 
with  the  facilities  usually  found  in  tool  rooms.  Many  of 
these  tools  thus  bought  are  really  superior  to  home-made 
tools,  simply  on  account  of  the  makers  having  the  proper 
facilities. 

As  far  as  cutting  tools  are  concerned,  the  work  of  the 
individual  toolmaker  is  confined,  except  in  relatively  rare 
instances,  to  the  making  of  special  cutting  tools  differing  in 
one  or  more  dimensions  or  in  design  from  the  standard  sizes 
in  which  the  makers  supply  them.  The  production  of  the 
special  tools  used  where  articles  are  manufactured  in  quan- 
tities under  the  interchangeable  system,  and  such  special 
tools  as  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture  where 
machinery  is  not  built  in  large  quantities,  form,  in  general, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  toolmaker's  work. 


MEASUREMENTS. 

1  2*  Classification  of  Measurements. — The  meas- 
urements to  be  made  in  tool  construction  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Approximate  measurements; 
(2)  precise  measurements.  The  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  class  of  measurement  depends  on  the  accuracy 
required.  In  most  cases,  both  classes  of  measurement  are 
used  on  a  job,  since  a  tool  is  rarely  of  such  shape  as  to 
require  measurements  of  precision  for  each  and  every  part 
of  it. 

13*  Approximate  measurements  are  those  made 
with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  graduated  steel  scale  and  a 
caliper,  dividers,  scribing  block,  surface  gauge,  etc.,  or 
measurements  that  may  be  classified  as  direct  visual  meas- 
urements.    While  an  expert  using  the  greatest  care  and 
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working  with  a  magnifying  glass  can  set  calipers  by  a  steel 
scale  within  a  limit  of  variation  of  .001  inch  of  the  true 
size,  there  are  rather  few  people  that  can  do  so.  Generally 
speaking,  the  limit  of  variation,  that  is,  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy attainable,  may  be  placed  at  .002  inch;  it  requires 
quite  close  work  to  attain  this  accuracy. 

14.  Precise  measurements  depend  primarily  on 
gauges  of  various  kinds  that  represent  commercially  accu- 
rate subdivisions  of  the  standard  yard.  These  gauges, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  standard  end-measure 
pieces  made  by  Pratt  &  Whitney,  and  the  reference  disks 
made  by  Brown  &  Sharpe,  are  carefully  ground  and  lapped 
to  a  size  not  varying  more  than  ^^^^0-  inch  from  the  true 
size.  Gauges  of  this  degree  of  accuracy  are  naturally  quite 
expensive,  and  hence  are  not  intended  for  use  in  the  machine 
shop,  but  rather  for  the  testing  of  micrometers,  vernier 
calipers,  and  similar  shop-measuring  instruments.  The 
precise  measurements  that  the  toolmaker  is  usually  called 
on  to  make  depend  for  their  precision  on  his  sense  of 
touch,  they  being  chiefly  measurements  of  contact.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  measuring 
instrument  used — as  a  micrometer,  for  instance — is  com- 
mercially correct. 

With  an  accurate  instrument  and  a  finely  developed  sense 
of  touch,  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by 
direct-contact  measurement.  Instances  are  numerous  where 
toolmakers  have  finished  work  that,  upon  testing  by  more 
refined  methods,  was  shown  to  be  accurate  within  y^j^i^Tr  inch. 
To  attain  this  degree  of  accuracy,  a  long  training  is  required ; 
however,  very  little  work  that  the  toolmaker  is  called  on 
to  do  will  need  to  be  within  this  limit.  To  attain  accuracy 
within  a  limit  of  variation  of  .0001  inch  is  possible  for 
almost  any  one  that  possesses  a  sensitive  touch.  It  may 
sound  like  a  very  small  amoimt,  but  its  magnitude  will  be 
realized  very  forcibly  when  a  hardened,  ground,  and  lapped 
cylindrical  plug  is  placed  between  the  anvils  of  a  microm- 
eter set  to  just  touch  the  plug.     Let   the   micrometer   be 
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screwed  up  .0001  inch  and  let  the  difference  in  the  force 
required  to  push  the  phig  through  the  opening  be  noted. 
The  difference  will  prove  a  surprise  to  any  one  that  has 
never  felt  this  demonstration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tenth 
part  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  While  granting  that  an 
expert  may  attain  a  greater  accuracy,  generally  speaking, 
the  limit  of  accuracy  of  ordinary  contact  measurements  may 
be  placed  at  that  figure. 

1 5*  Accumulation  of  Errors.  —  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  all  work  can  be  done  or  is  done 
within  this  limit  of  variation ;  while  it  is  possible  to  attain  this 
accuracy  for  one  contact  measurement,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  get  it  when  a  number  of  successive  contact  meas- 
urements have  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  precise  over- 
all dimension.  Naturally,  the  total  error  will  very  likely  be 
more  than  the  error  of  each  individual  measurement. 

A  case  illustrating  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  problem 
given  is  one  that  frequently  arises  in  one  form  or  another. 


straightedge.                                                              

(%(%(%(%(%(% 

Fig.  2. 


In  this  case,  a  row  of  six  holes  is  to  be  bored  in  some  part  of 
a  jiti:;  t^be  holes  are  to  he  in  a  straight  line,  equidistant,  an^l 
1  inch  apart.  It  is  required  that  the  holes  be  bored  with  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  with  the 
measuring  instruments  at  hand,  wliich  arc  limited  to  a  1-inch 
nii(Tonieter.  Under  the  circumstances,  some  toolmakers 
woul<l  locate  the  centers  of  the  holes  by  temporarily  attach- 
ing small  annular  circular  steel  disks  of  known  diameter  to 
the  work  by  riUistcr-headed  screws  and  placing  them  the  re- 
(juired  distance  apart  by  the  aitl  of  a  temporary  gauge  filed 
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up  to  a  length  equal  to  the  center  distance  of  two  adjacent 
holes  diminished  by  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  two  adjacent 
disks.  If  all  disks  are  alike,  the  same  temporary  gauge  will 
answer  for  each  division.  The  disks  are  placed  in  line  by 
being  brought  up  against  a  true  straightedge.  The  work  is 
then  placed  on  the  face  plate  of  the  lathe  and -trued  up  until 
one  disk  runs  true;  the  disk  is  now  removed  and  the  hole 
bored.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  holes  have 
been  bored.  Now,  while  each  hole  may  have  been  located 
originally  within  say  -nrimr  irich,  the  errors  of  each  meas- 
urement may  have  accumulated  until  the  center-to-center 
distance  between  the  end  holes  may  vary  an  amount  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  limit  of  variation  of  a  single  contact 
measurement. 

lO.  In  a  job  of  the  kind  here  shown,  the  errors  that 
prevent  absolute  accuracy  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  error  of  the  measuring  instrument.  This,  with  an 
instrument  purchased  of  a  reliable  maker,  is  usually  exceed- 
ingly small. 

2.  Error  in  measuring  the  size  of  the  disks.  This  should 
not  exceed  .0001  inch. 

3.  Error  in  making  the  temporary  gauge.  This  need  not 
be  more  than  the  previous  error. 

4.  Error  in  placing  the  disks  equidistant  and  at  the  re- 
quired distance.  Its  magnitude  will  be  a  combination  of 
errors  2,  3,  and  4.  These  errors  may  accumulate  or  neu- 
tralize, partially  or  entirely. 

5.  Error  in  chucking  the  disk  to  run  true.  This  error 
need  not  exceed  .0001  inch  if  a  sensitive  indicator  is  used. 

6.  Error  in  boring.  Its  magnitude  depends  on  the  skill  of 
the  toolmaker;  it  may  be  infinitesimal  or  quite  appreciable. 

Examining  into  these  errors  and  knowing  that  some  of 
them  cannot  be  obviated  entirely,  it  is  seen  that  the  best 
that  can  be  done    is   to   reduce  each    individual   error   to 
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the  lowest  possible  limit.  The  better  the  sense  of  touch  is 
trained  and  the  more  skill  is  used,  the  closer  a  final  result 
may  be  attained. 

1 7.     Reduction  of  Accumulating  Errors. — We  will 
now  investigate  the  elimination  of  errors  for  this  particular 
case.     Suppose  that  a  2-inch  micrometer  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  toolmaker.     Then  error  3  can  be  eliminated  entirely, 
since  the  micrometer  can  be  used   directly  over  any  two 
adjacent  disks      Error  4  will  also  be  reduced,  since  there  is 
one  measurement  less  to  be  made  for  the  location  of  any 
two  adjacent  disks;   that  is,  there  are  now  three  contact 
measurements  instead  of  four.     Error  2  can  be  diminished 
when  the  disks  are  exactly  alike  by  placing  three  or  four  of 
them  on  a  surface  plate,  pushing  them  all  in  contact  with 
a  straightedge  and  one  another,  and  then  measuring  their 
combined   size,    finally   dividing   the   measurement  by  the 
number  of  disks.     Error  1  cannot  readily  be  eliminated  by 
any  means  at  the  command  of   the   toolmaker.     Errors  5 
and  G  can  be  minimized  by  careful  work. 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  seen  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  way  in  which  the  measurements  can  be  made  is 
advisable  in  order  to  secure  accuracy.  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  accuracy 
where  a  number  of  successive  contact  measurements  are 
necessary,  the  number  of  the  measurements  should  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  number  feasible  with  the  measuring 
instruments  at  disposal.  When  a  number  of  successive 
measurements  are  needed  for  intermediate  parts  and  the 
object  sought  is  accuracy  of  the  combined  length  of  these 
intermediate  parts,  in  addition  to  their  own  accurate  location, 
make,  first  of  all,  the  longest  measurement  circumstances 
permit,  and  from  it  obtain  the  subdivisions.  This  appH^^ 
not  only  to  precise  measurements,  but  to  approximate  meas- 
urements as  well.  For  illustration,  assume  that,  in  the  job 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  distance  between  the  end  holes  is  re- 
quired to  he  as  precise  as  it  can  be  made.  Then,  facilities 
permitting,  the  two  disks  locating  them  should  be  adjusted 
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first   of  all,  and  the  intermediate  disks  from  these  in  turn. 
The  following  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule : 

Rule. —  Where  several  methods  of  measurement  are  fea- 
sible^ the  method  that  involves  the  fewest  and  most  direct 
measurements  should  always  be  chosen, 

18.  Considering  the  different  methods  of  measure- 
ment that  are  feasible,  it  will  be  seen  upon  reflection  that 
no  rules  can  be  given.  The  toolmaker  must  consider  the 
means  of  measurement  at  hand  and  the  nature  of  the  job; 
he  must  then  use  his  ingenuity  and  be  guided  by  his  prac- 
tical experience. 

19.  For  measurements  that  have  to  be  made  within  a 

smaller  limit  of  variation  than  is  attainable  by  direct-contact 

measurements,  special  forms  of  measuring  instruments  based 

on    the   principle  of   the  micrometer  are   used.     In   these 

machines,  special  devices  show  the  degree  of  contact  of  the 

measuring  surfaces  with  the  work.     They  are  to  be  found 

in  a  few  of  the  leading  shops  where  accurate  work  is  done, 

being  intended  for  measurements  within  a  limit  of  variation 

of  YirJinr  inch.     They  are  used  rarely  for  work  other  than 

making  standard  gauges  intended  for  testing  the  ordinary 

measuring  instruments.     For  measurements  closer  than  the 

above,  a  machine  known  as  a  **  comparator  "  is  used.     Since 

it    can    scarcely  be   considered  as  a  measuring  instrument 

suitable  for  tool-room  work,  it  will  not  be  described  here. 


LIMITATIONS    OF   TOOLMAKING. 

20.  The  limitations  of  toolmaking  are  twofold ;  they  are 
limitations  of  accuracy  and  Hinitatlons  of  com- 
merce. The  first  depend  ultimately  on  the  degree  of  skill, 
knowledge,  and  ingenuity  of  the  individual  and  the  mechan- 
ical resources  at  disposal.  In  many  cases,  a  sharply  defined 
limit  is  set  by  restriction  as  to  cost.  The  second  depend  on 
the  conditions  of  each  particular  case;  theoretically,  they 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  reached  when  further  toolmaking 
fails  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  or  to  improve  the 
quality.  As  a  general  rule,  the  commercial  limitations  are 
reached  in  practice  when  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  below  that  of  competitors.  At  this  period,  in  most 
cases,  a  halt  is  called  to  the  devising  of  new  tools  or  the 
improving  of  old  ones  until  further  advance  is  made  neces- 
sary by  competitors  lowering  the  selling  price  or  bettering 
the  quality  of  the  product. 


SPBCIAL    TOOLS    USED    IN    TOOLMAKING. 

21.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  measuring  instruments 
and  similar  devices  used  by  the  machinist,  the  toolmaker 
needs  an  indicator  for  showing  the  truth  of  cylindrical 
work,  and  also  a  center  indicator.  There  is  quite  a  variety 
of  other  tools  of  great  use  to  the  toolmaker,  but  since  these 
are  fully  described  in  the  catalogues  of  concerns  making  a 
specialty  of  measuring  instruments,  no  space  will  be  given 
to  them  here. 

The  lathe  indicator  and  center  indicator  have  been  com- 
paratively unknown  and  have  heretofore  been  made  by  the 
toolmaker  himself;  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  designs.  The  two  instruments  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  5 
and  the  holder  for  them  shown  in  Fig.  G  were  designed  by 
the  writer  and  have  been  used  by  him  constantly  for  fine 
work.  Their  construction  is  not  covered  by  patents.  Sev- 
eral firms  are  now  making  good  indicators. 

22.  Construction    of    a    Lathe    Indicator.  —  The 

lathe  indicator  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  illustration  being  full 
size.  The  purpose  of  the  indicator  is  to  magnify  any  untruth 
of  the  work  in  order  to  make  the  error  more  visible ;  the  most 
obvious  and  direct  method  is  to  use  a  lever  with  a  long  and 
a  short  arm.  The  short  arm  bears  against  the  work.  AVhen 
the  latter  is  revolved  in  the  lathe,  any  error,  due  either  to 
the  work  not  being  round  or  to  its  not  being  set  centrally, 
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causes  the  end  of  the  long  arm  to  describe  an  arc,  the  length 
of  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio  between  the 
lengths  of  the  two  arms.  In  other  words,  the  longer  the 
long  arm  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  short 
arm,  the  more  sensitive  the  indicator  will  be.  In  practice, 
it  is  rarely  necessary  or  advisable  to  make  the  ratio  more 
than  1  to  50;  with  this  ratio,  an  error  in  the  work  amounting 
to  only  .0001  inch  will  cause  a  movement  of  the  long  arm 
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Fig.  3. 


through  an  arc  fifty  times  as  long,  or  .005  inch  in  length. 
This  is  an  amount  that  can  plainly  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.      If  the  indicator  is  made  more  sensitive  than  this,  it  is 
too  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  vibrations  of  the  floor  and 
machinery  that  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  shops. 
For  special  work  requiring  the  greatest  of  accuracy,  an  indi- 
cator may  be  constructed  with  a  greater  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness than   that  here  recommended  as  the  limit  for  general 
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work;  in  that  case,  it  must  be  used  in  a  place  free  from 
vibrations. 

■ 

23.  Referring  to  Fig.  3,  views  (a)  and  {6 )  are,  respect- 
ively, a  side  elevation  and  a  plan  view  of  the  indicator.  It 
consists  essentially  of  four  parts.  These  are  the  body  a,  the 
lever  6,  the  feeler  r,  and  the  spring  d.  For  convenience,  the 
lever  is  divided  into  two  parts  b  and  b'.  They  are  so  joined 
that  lf\  which  forms  part  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  can 
be  swiveled  to  any  convenient  position  within  range.  By 
means  of  the  locknut  /•,  the  two  parts  may  be  locked  together 
after  adjustment.  The  division  of  the  lever  into  two  sep- 
arate parts  also  allows  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  the  substitution  of  different  arms. 
The  end  carrying  the  feeler  is  hardened;  the  hole  that 
receives  it  is  lapped  true  and  smooth.  The  feeler  itself  is 
hardened,  ground,  and  lapped  so  as  to  be  a  good  sliding 
fit  in  the  hole.  Both  of  its  ends  are  hemispherical;  the 
upper  end  is  enlarged  to  form  a  stop.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  lever  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fulcrumed,  the  ful- 
crum beinj^  so  designed  that  not  only  is  all  wear  taken  up 
automatically,  hut  also  the  possibility  of  any  lost  motion  at 
the  fulcrum  is  done  away  with.  This  is  done  without  the 
introduction  of  any  complicated  device. 

Referring  to  view  (r),  which  is  a  detail  drawing  of  the 
main  part  of  the  lever,  it  is  seen  that  the  fulcrum  pin /is 
held  by  its  ends  in  the  two  wings  that  straddle  the  end  of 
the  body  a.  This  pin  is  hardened  and  lapped  smooth;  it  is 
then  driven  home.  The  seat  or  bearing  for  the  fulcrum  pin 
is  shown  in  view  {i).  A  slot  ^,  about  two-thirds  the  diam- 
eter of  the  pin  in  width,  is  cut  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  have 
the  pin  clear  the  bottom  of  it.  The  upper  edges  of  the  slot 
are  slightly  beveled ;  the  fulcrum  pin  rests  on  these  two 
edges.  It  is  held  down  to  its  seat  by  the  straddle  spring  r/, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  bearing  on  the  lever  bctzuccn  the 
fulcrum  and  the  point  of  contact  at  the  feeler,  holds  the 
fulcrum  j)in  down,  prevents  any  lost  motion,  takes  up  any 
wear,  and  also  causes  the  lever  to  follow  any  sliding  motion 
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of  the  feeler.  The  straddle  spring  is  shown  in  view  {d). 
It  should  be  a  rather  stiff  spring;  if  made  of  the  size  shown 
in  the  drawing,  it  should  be  made  from  sheet  steel  ^  inch 
thick. 

24.  Testing  IVork. — Suppose  it  is  desired  to  test  a 
piece  of  work  to  find  out  if  it  runs  true  on  dead  centers. 
Place  the  work  between  the  centers  of  the  lathe,  and,  after 
attaching  the  indicator  to  its  holder,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
adjust  it  so  that  the  feeler  will  bear  hard  on  the  work  to  be 
tested  and  be  about  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  work. 
Rotate  the  work  between  the  centers  by  hand  and  watch 
the  end  of  the  long  arm.  If  it  moves,  it  indicates  one  or 
both  of  two  things:  (1)  The  work  may  not  be  cylindrical; 
(2)  the  work  may  be  eccentric  in  regard  to  the  centers  on 
which  it  has  been  finished. 

A  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  error  may  be  formed  by  care- 
fully watching  the  movement  of  the  end  of  the  lever.  If  it 
vibrates  steadily  just  once  for  each  revolution  of  the  work, 
the  latter  is  most  likely  to  be  round,  but  not  central  in 
regard  to  its  centers.  If  the  pointer  moves  in  jumps,  i.  e., 
makes  several  vibrations  during  one  revolution,  the  work  is 
most  likely  to  be  out  of  round  and  it  may  also  be  eccentric. 
To  test  its  roundness,  caliper  it  in  a  number  of  directions, 
preferably  with  a  micrometer.  When  the  work  is  eccentric, 
it  can  often  be  made  central  in  regard  to  its  centers  by  care- 
fully lapping  the  center  or  centers  with  a  brass  lap  charged 
with  emery,  provided  the  error  is  very  small,  say  .0005  inch. 
When  the  end  of  the  long  arm  remains  stationary,  it  shows 
the  work  to  be  both  round  and  concentric  with  its  centers. 

25.  The  indicator  may  be  applied  to  a  hole  in  a  piece 
of  work  held  in  the  chuck  or  on  the  face  plate,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  if  the  axis  of  the  hole  coincides 
exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  spindle ;  in  other  words,  to  find 
out  if  the  hole  runs  true.  If  the  hole  is  too  small  to  admit 
the  feeler  of  the  indicator,  grind  up  a  cylindrical  plug  to  fit 
the  hole  nicely,  and  apply  the  indicator  to  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder.     The  indicator  may  also  be  applied  to  the  face  of 
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work,  to  see  if  it  has  been  faced  true  or  runs  true  sidewise. 
Likewise,  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  rechucking  or  resetting 
cylindrical  work  that  is  required  to  be  chucked  with  great 
accuracy. 

26.  The  particular  design  of  indicator  here  shown, 
being  removable  from  its  holder,  can  be  attached  to  a  sur- 
face gauge  and  may  then  be  used  for  testing  the  parallelism 
of  straight  surfaces.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  the  parallelism  of  straight  surfaces  when  they  are 
far  apart;  in  many  cases  calipers  cannot  be  applied  at  all. 
For  instance,  consider  the    piece   shown  in    Fig.  4.     The 

question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  plane  of  the  circular  ring 
at  a  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  b.  Evidently,  this  cannot 
be  measured  by  calipering. 
But  if  the  indicator  is  attached 
to  a  surface  gauge,  the  work 
may  be  placed  on  a  surface 
plate  and  the  feeler  brought 
in  contact  with  the  ring  a.  If  its  pointer  remains  stationary 
while  the  feeler  is  moved  around  the  ring,  the  surfaces  are 
parallel. 

27.  In  order  that  a  small  motion  of  the  end  of  the 
pointer  will  be  visible,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  station- 
ary point  near  it.  The  writer  has  used  for  this  purpose  a  thin 
metal  disk  with  a  j)iece  of  soft  brass  wire,  pointed  at  the  end, 
soldered  to  it.  The  disk  was  placed  between  the  joint  of  the 
holder  and  the  joint  end  of  the  indicator;  the  brass  wire  was 
then  bent  to  the  shape  required.  If  desired,  some  more 
elaborate  construction  may  be  employed. 

28.  Construction  of  a  Center  Indicator. — The  cen- 
ter indicator  shown  full  size  in  Fig.  5  is  intended  to  aid  in 
the  proper  location  of  work  that  is  to  be  chucked  so  that  a 
center  i)iinch  mark  will  coincMde  with  the  axis  of  the  live 
spindle  of  the  lathe;  that  is,  run  true.  The  tool  is  essen- 
tially a  lever  with  a  long  and  a  short  arm   turning  about  a 
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ball  joint  as  a  fulcrum.  The  indicator  is  clamped  to  the  tool 
holder  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  held  in  the  tool  post  of  the 
lathe;  the  carriage  is  then  run  forwards  until  the  pointed 
end  of  the  short  arm  bears  lightly  in  the  center  punch  mark 
in  the  work.  The  part  a  is  made  thin  so  as  to  form  a  spring 
that  will  hold  the  pointer  in  the  center  punch  mark.  If,  on 
revolving  the  headstock  spindle,  it  is  found  that  the  end  of 


Fig.  6. 


the  long  arm  moves  in  a  circle,  it  shows  the  center  punch 
mark  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  and  the  work  needs 
moving  until  the  end  of  the  pointer  remains  stationary 
when  the  spindle  with  work  attached  to  it  is  revolved. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  stationary  point  by  which  to 
observe  the  motion  of  the  pointer;  the  dead  center  is  the 
most  convenient  point  to  use. 


BO 
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29*  If  the  indicator  is  connected  to  a  holder  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  swiveled  up  and  down,  it  can  readily 
be  used  in  all  sizes  of  lathes.  The  center  indicator  shown 
possesses  the  advantage  that  there  are  no  joints,  and  its 
accuracy  is  hot  disturbed  by  wearing  of  the  joints.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pointer  is  adjustable  for  different  degrees  of 
sensitiveness;  a  small  setscrew  in  the  ball,  a  section  of 
which  is  shown  separately,  is  used  for  clamping  the  pointer 
and  ball  together.  It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  make  the 
pointer  longer  than  15  inches;  this  length  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well  indeed.  If  made  longer,  the  tool  will  be 
affected  too  much  by  the  vibration  of  the  machine. 

The  pointer,  the 
ball,  and  the  head  a 
should  be  made  of  tool 
steel  and  afterwards 
hardened.  The  head  a 
must  be  drawn  to  a 
spring  temper,  since 
it  serves  as  a  spring. 
The  ball  and  the  end 
■  of  the  pointer  may  be 
drawn  to  a  straw  ci)lor. 
Grind  together  the  ball 
and  the  seat  in  the 
head,  using  the  finest 
flour  emery.  The 
shank  b  may  be  tnarit 
of  machinery  steel  and 
case-hardened. 

30.  Holder  for  In- 
dicators.— The  hold- 
er shown  in  Fig.  B  '^ 
made  of  too!  steel.  1'* 
head  a  has  a  cylindrical 
"  "■  hole  b  to  receive  the 

by    means   of   which   the   indicators  are 
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attached.  The  head  has  a  cylindrical  shank  closely  fitted  to 
a  hole  in  the  holder  proper.  The  holder  is  split  at  the  front 
end ;  a  clamping  bolt  d  allows  the  head  a  to  be  locked  in  any 
position  after  rotation  to  the  desired  place.  The  combina- 
tion of  two  joints  allows  a  movement  of  the  indicator  in  two 
planes  perpendicular  to  each  other;  hence,  the  indicator  can 
be  swung  through  a  very  wide  range  of  positions,  and  is 
thus  adapted  to  almost  any  size  of  lathe  and  any  kind  of 
work  conceivable.  It  is  advisable  to  harden  the  holder  at  a 
rather  low  heat,  and  then  draw  it  to  a  spring  temper. 


CUTTING  TOOLS   AND    APPLIANCES. 


DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION    OF   TAPS. 


FLUTES. 

31.  Number  of  Flutes. — In  order  to  provide  cutting 
edges,  and  also  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
chips,  taps  are  fluted.  It  is  almost  the  universal  practice 
today  to  cut  taps,  independent  of  their  size,  up  to  and 
including  2^  inches  diameter,  with  four  flutes.  For  larger 
sizes,  practice  varies.  Some  toolmakers  advocate  five  or 
more  flutes  for  sizes  above;  others  retain  four  flutes  for  all 
sizes.  Generally  speaking,  four  flutes  will  usually  prove 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  for  all  taps  that  cut  a  full  thread 
of  the  right  diameter  in  one  operation.  Special  taps,  or 
hobs^  as  they  are  often  called,  for  tapping  screw-cutting 
dies  are  made  with  from  six  to  eight  flutes;  they  are  not 
intended  to  cut  a  full  thread  at  one  passage,  but  rather  to 
finish  out  to  size  the  hole  in  the  die  that  has  previously  been 
tapped  with  a  slightly  smaller  tap. 

32.     Forms  of  Flutes. — There  are  two  different  forms 

^t  fluting  in  common  use,  shown  in  Fig.  T  at  {(j)  and  (^), 

J        respectively.     The  form  shown  at  (a)  is  considered  by  many 
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as  the  better  form,  since  it  makes  not  only  the  stronger  tap, 
but  also  prevents  the  cracking  of  the  tap  lengthwise  in 
hardening,  owing  to  the  absence  of  relatively  sharp  corners 


Fio.  7. 

where  a  crack  could  start.  The  curve  of  the  groove  is  com- 
posed of  two  arcs  tangent  to  each  other;  the  large  arc,  as 
b,  may,  for  a  four-fluted  tap,  have  a  radius  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tap,  and  the  small  arc  c  may  have  a  radius 
of  one-sixth  of  the  diameter.  These  proportions  are  approx- 
imate and  vary  somewhat,  not  only  with  different  makers, 
but  also  on  acM^ount  of  the  inexpediency  of  having  a  different 
cutler  for  each  dilTerent  size  of  tap.  In  practice,  one  cutter 
will  l)e  made  to  answer  for  several  sizes. 

The  fluting  shown  at  (/;)  is  probal)ly  the  one  in  most  com- 
mon use,  althou|j!^h  it  does  not  make  as  strong  nor  as  easy 
working  a  ta[).  In  order  not  to  weaken  the  tap  loo  much, 
the  land  a  must  be  left  wider  than  it  is  in  Fig.  7  {a)\  this 
produces  a  greater  friction  in   tapping.      The   sides  of  the 

flute  are  perpendicular  to  each  other: 
the  corner  may  have  a  radius  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tap. 

In  both  forms  of  fluting,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  make  the  cut- 
ting edges  radial,  as  shown  by  the 
doited  lines  in  Fig.  7.  This  answers 
very  well  indeed  for  general  work.  If 
a  ta[)  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  brass, 
and  especially  for  brass  castings,  the 
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tting  edge  may  be  slightly  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
tting  parallel  to  a  radial  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This 
II  give  it  a  slight  negative  rake  and  cause  it  to  cut  more 
loothly  and  with  less  liability  of  chattering.  The  amount 
at  the  cutting  edge  is  advanced  need  not  be  very  large; 
may  be  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth  of  the  diameter 
the  tap.  Taps  that  are  to  be  used  for  general  work  on 
kinds  of  metal  usually  have  their  cutting  edges  radial. 


HAND  TAPS. 

33.  Deslffn. — As   the    name  implies,  hand    taps  are 

tended  for  tapping  holes  by  hand.  Since  it  is  rather  dif- 
ult  to  use  the  tap  without  throwing  a  sideward  strain  on 

in  consequence  of  which  the  tapped  hole  will  be  larger  at 
e  end  where  the  tap  was  started,  the  construction  should 

such  that  it  will  counteract  this  tendency  as  much  as 
ssible.  This  is  done  by  making  the  lands  rather  wide  and 
ving  no  relief  to  the  thread  back  of  the  cutting  edge.  The 
dth  of  the  lands  for  a  four-fluted  tap  when  made  with 
ites,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  («),  may  be  two-tenths  the  diam- 
er  of  the  tap.  When  fluted  with  four  flutes,  as  shown  in 
g.  7  {b)  and  Fig.  8,  the  width  a  of  the  lands  may  be  about 
ic-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  tap.     The  square  on  the  end 

the  tap  intended  to  receive  the  tap  wrench  is  generally 
aced  so  that  the  corners  are  in  line  with  the  cutting 
ges. 

34.  Making  a  Hand  Tap. — For  a  straight  tap,  select 
eel  slightly  larger  in  diameter,  say  ^  inch,  for  sizes  up  to 
inch;  ^  inch  for  sizes  up  to  1^  inches;  and  ^^  to  ^  inch 
rger  for  sizes  above.  Have  it  well  annealed,  preferably  in 
aked  lime.  Turn  the  shank  and  tap  body  to  size,  then 
ill  or  file  the  square  and  cut  the  thread  in  the  lathe.  The 
iread  should  be  cut  as  smooth  as  possible  ;  many  tool- 
lakers  prefer  to  use  the  single-pointed  tool  for  roughing  out 
5  within  .002  or  .003  inch  of   the  correct  size  and  then 
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finish  it  with  a  chaser.  On  small  taps,  but  only  when  accu- 
racy of  pitch  is  not  essential,  the  thread  may  be  cut  with  a 
die.  If  the  die  is  in  good  condition,  a  very  good  thread  can 
be  cut  if  plenty  of  oil  is  used  in  cutting;  however,  as  with  all 
dies  that  feed  themselves,  the  pitch  of  the  thread  cut  will  be 
coarser  than  the  pitch  of  the  thread  of  the  die.  The  thread 
having  been  cut,  chamfer  the  end  in  the  lathe  an  amount 
depending  on  whether  the  tap  is  to  be  a  taper  tap,  phig 
tap,  or  bottoming  tap.  The  tap  is  now  ready  for  fluting. 
This  can  best  be  done  in  the  milling  machine,  holding  the 
tap  between  the  centers  or  in  the  universal  chuck,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  cutter  is  set,  by  trial,  to  cut  the  correct 
depth  of  flute;  large  taps  may  require  several  cuts. 

The  flutes  having  been  cut,  the  cutting  edges  will  have  to 
be   filed  up  a  little  on  the  face  with  a  rather  fine  file  to 
remove  the  burrs  left  by  the  milling  cutter,  and  if  the  tapis 
over  ^  inch,   it  had   better  be  backed   off    by  filing.     The 
chamfered  ends  must  be  given  clearance  by   filing.     The 
size,  and,  preferably,  the  number  of  threads  also,  having 
been  stamped  on  the  shank,  the  tap  is  ready  for  hardening. 
To  harden  it,  the  safest  way  is  to  heat  it   inside  of  a  piece 
of  gas  pipe,  frecjuently  turning  tlu^  latter  and   changin):^  its 
position.     The  danger  of  overheating  and  burning  the  steel. 
and  of  une(iual   heating,  is  greatly  lessened  thereby.     The 
tap  should  be  hardened  at  as  low  a  heat  as  will  make  it  hard 
enough  so  that  a  tile  will   not   *' touch"  it,  dipping  it  ver- 
tically into  clear  water  a  little  l)eyond  the  threaded  part.    It 
may    then    be    ground   in   the  flutes  on  an  emery  wheel  to 
sharpen  the  teeth  and  make  it  bright  for  tempering.     Draw 
it  to  a  good  straw  color  evenly  all   over,   holding  it  .'^onie 
distance    above    the    tire.      When    an    emery   wheel    is  i^oi 
available,    the   cutting   edges   must   be   made    sharp  before 
hardening    by    tiling    with    a    tine    tile.       The    tap    may  t)e 
brightened  in  the  tlutes,  after  hardening,  by  grinding  or  by 
emerv  cloth,    using    care    that    the    emerv    cloth    does  n<'l 
touch  the  cutting  edges;   if  it   docs,  ii  will  dull   them  more 
or  less.      It    is  best,   however,  not  to  use  any  emery  cloth 
on  a  tap. 
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35.  Effect  of  Hardening. — If  the  pitch  of  the  thread 
and  its  diameter  are  measured  after  hardening,  it  will  usu- 
ally be  found  that  the  pitch  and  the  diameter  have  changed 
a  small  amount.  In  a  few  instances,  the  tap  will  measure 
the  same  as  before.  There  is  no  known  way  of  preventing 
this  change,  which  is  due  to  hardening.  It  can  be  mini- 
mized by  a  slow,  careful,  and  even  heating,  combined  with 
a  hardening  at  as  low  a  heat  as  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  tap  hard.  Fortunately,  the  amount  of  change  rarely 
exceeds  two-thousandths  of  the  length  and  diameter,  and  is 
negligible  for  nearly  all  work. 

36.  Stralgliteiiliifi:  Taps. — When  taps  are  rather 
long,  they  will  usually  become  crooked  in   hardening  and 
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tempering.  They  can  be  straightened  as  follows:  Place  the 
tap  between  the  centers  of  the  lathe;  fasten  a  piece  of  metal 
with  a  square  end  in  the  tool  post  and  place  it  against  the 
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highest  point  of  the  convex  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Now, 
with  a  Bunsen  burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp,  heat  the  tap, 
which  has  been  previously  covered  with  lard  oil,  until  the  oil 
commences  to  smoke.  Then,  by  means  of  the  cross-feed, 
slowly  force  the  tap  over  until  it  is  a  little  crooked  the  other 
way  and  quickly  cool  it  while  between  the  centers.  By 
repeating  this  operation,  it  may  be  straightened  very  nicely. 
The  amount  the  tap  must  be  forced  over  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  practical  experience.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to 
give  a  rule  for  it.  Other  hardened  and  sprung  work  maybe 
straightened  in  the  same  manner. 

The  tap  should  be  straightened  before  drawing  the  tem- 
per. String  solder  may  be  used  in  place  of  oil  to  test  the 
temperature  when  heating  the  tap.  As  quick  as  the  solder 
melts,  the  tap  is  hot  enough. 


MACHirVB   TAPS. 

37.     Machine  tap»  are  intended  for  use  in  tapping  ma- 
chines, in  the  turret  lathe,  and  for  similar  work.     Since  these 

taps  are  intended  to  be  guided  axially 
by  their  attachments,  the  lands  can  be 
\  made  narrower  than  in  hand  taps,  and 
\  relief  can  he  oiven  to  the  teeth,  which 
causes  them  to  cut  more  freely.  Relief 
is  given  by  filing  the  thread  back  of  the 
cutting  edge  until  the  tap  has  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  Very  little  filing  is 
necessary;  it  is  not  advisable  to  give 
too  much  relief,  since,  in  backing  the  tap  out,  chips  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  in  between  the  work  and  the  lands. 


Vie.   10. 


tai>i:k  tai»s. 

38.  Relief. — In  making  a  taper  tap,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  two  j)oinls  that  are  frequently  overlooked,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tap,  though  finely  made  otherwise, 
will  produce  jKJor  work.  These  points  are:  (1)  The  teeth 
;;///.>V  be  relieved  back  of  the  cutting  edge;  and  (2)  a  taper 
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ap  cannot  be  cut  to  correct  pitch  by  setting  the  tailstock 
►ver  and  gearing  up  for  the  right  number  of  threads  per 
nch.  A  trial  of  a  taper  tap  not  relieved  in  the  thread, 
specially  if  the  taper  is  large,  will  immediately  show  that 
he  tap,  instead  of  cutting  the  metal,  will  squeeze  it.  This 
5  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  thread  at  the  back  of 
he  lands  drag  against  the  work,  thus  preventing  the  cut- 
ing  edges  from  cutting.  The  threads  are  usually  backed 
if  with  a  three-square  file;  manufacturers  of  taps  use  a 
pecial  machine  that  relieves  the  thread  in  the  process  of 
utting  it. 

39.  Errors. — In  order  that  the  tap  may  have  the  cor- 
ect  pitch  of  thread,  it  must  be  cut  by  the  use  of  a  taper 
ttachment.  When  a  taper  tap  is  cut  in  a  lathe  not  fitted 
rith  a  taper  attachment,  it  is  done  by  setting  over  the  tail- 
tock  center.  Two  errors  are  then  introduced  that  become 
aore  pronounced  as  the  taper  is  made  larger.  In  the 
irst  place,  the  pitch  will  be  finer;  in  the  second  place,  the 
bread,  instead  of  being  true,  will  be  drunken.  Neither  one 
f  these  errors  can  be  corrected  very  readily.  The  second 
rror  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  taper  turning  with  the  tail- 
tock  set  over,  the  work  does  not  turn  with  a  uniform 
ngular  velocity,  while  the  cutting  tool  advances  along  the 
'ork  with  a  uniform  linear  velocity. 

When  the  taper  is  slight,  the  change  in  pitch  and  the 
runkenness  of  the  thread  is  ordinarily  imperceptible  to  the 
ye;  with  tapers  of  }  inch  per  foot,  the  errors  become  sen- 
ible  and  increase  rapidly  as  the  taper  becomes  larger.  For 
iese  reasons,  taper  taps  should  always  be  cut  with  the 
iper  attachment.  If  none  is  available,  there  is  nothing 
jft  except  to  set  the  tailstock  over.  The  thread  should 
hen  be  well  relieved;  this  will  make  the  tap  cut  free,  but 
rill  correct  neither  the  pitch  nor  the  drunkenness  of  the 
bread.  In  cutting  the  thread  on  a  taper  tap,  the  threading 
ool  should  be  set  square  with  the  axis  of  the  tap.  This  is 
he  practice  of  manufacturers  and  is  well  worthy  of  general 
doption. 
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40.  In  order  that  the  toohnaker  may  determine  whether 
the  error  in  pitch  introduced  by  setting  over  the  tailstockis 
of  sufficient  importance  to  prohibit  this  method,  the  table 
below  is  given.  In  this  table,  the  figures  in  the  second  col- 
umn represent  the  length  along  the  center  line  of  the  tap, 
in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  for  1  inch  measured  along  the 
surface  of  the  tap. 

Table  of  Errors  in  Taper  Taps. 


Taper. 


I  inch  per  foot. 

.9999 

^  inch  per  foot. 

.9999 

-f^  inch  per  foot. 

.9999 

1  inch  per  foot. 

.9998 

-,'y  inch  per  foot. 

.9998 

i  inch  per  foot. 

.9997 

f  inch  per  foot. 

.9995 

1   inch  per  foot. 

.9991 

Lenjfth 
Along  Axis. 


Taper. 

Length 
Along  Axia. 

1^  inches  per  foot. 

.9980 

If  inches  per  foot. 

.9973 

2    inches  per  foot. 

.9965 

2^  inches  per  foot. 

.9946 

3    inches  [>er  foot. 

.9922 

3^  inches  per  foot. 

.9895 

4    inches  per  foot. 

.9863 

NoTK. — Tlie  word  taper  is  delined  in  a  different  manner  bv  different 
persons;  it  will  here  be  taken  to  mean  the  tUjftrt'nci'  />/  diamettrs per 
foot  of  Itni^th  mciisu7-tti  aloni^  the  axis.  This  definition  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  general  practice. 


HOBS. 

41.  DeaiKn  and  Use.  —  Taps  made  for  cutting  the 
threads  in  solid  and  split  dies  for  screw  cutting  are  calleti 
liobs.  They  dilYer  from  ordinary  taps  chiefly  in  having 
more  fliites;  they  are  usually  given  from  six  to  eight  flutes. 
When  hobs  are  to  be  used  for  solid  dies,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  of  exact  diameter.  When  used  for  dies  adjustable  through 
quite  a  ran^e,  it  is  advisable  to  make  them  larger.  Their 
diameter  may  then  be  twice  the  depth  of  thread  plus  the 
diameter  of  bolt.  It  is  recommended  that  the  diameter  of 
the  hob  shoidd  not  be  made  larger  than  just  given.  Cut- 
ting an  adjustal)le  die  with  a  hob  larger  than  the  screw  I'* 
be  cut  with  it,  will   have  the  effect  of  giving  relief  to  the 
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threads  of  the  die  back  of  the  cutting  edges.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  relief,  which  in  ordinary  dies  cannot  readily 
be  given  in  any  other  manner,  the  die  will  cut  much  more 
easily  and  cleanly.  Hobs  are  advantageously  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  leading  tap  slightly  smaller  in  diameter. 
This  relieves  the  hob  of  the  most  severe  duty,  and  hence  a 
smoother  and  truer  hole  will  be  tapped  by  it. 

When  making  a  hob,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  perfection  of  the  screw  made  by  the  die  the  hob  is  in- 
tended for,  depends  primarily  on  the  hob;  and  hence  this 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  conditions  permit.  Any  poor 
workmanship  in  the  thread  of  the  hob  will  be  duplicated 
in  the  die,  and  usually  in  a  more  emphatic  manner.  A 
poorly  cut  die  wil4  naturally  produce  a  poor  screw  thread. 
When  tapping  a  die  with  a  hob, plenty  of  oil  should  be  used 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  flutes  do  not  be- 
conie  clogged  with  chips.  Some  persons  do  not  relieve  the 
hobs  that  are  intended  for  straight  dies,  but  taper  hobs 
should  always  be  relieved,  for  the  same  reason  as  taper  taps. 

The  term  **  hob  "  is  also  applied  to  the  milling  cutter  used 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  worm-wheels  to  correct  shape.  This 
style  of  hob  will  be  treated  of  under  the  heading  of  **  Mill- 
ing Cutters." 

42.  Chaser  Hobs. — Hobs  for  making  chasers  are  made 
straight.  They  need  not  be  longer  than  three  times  the 
width  of  the  widest  chaser  that  is  to  be  cut  by  them.  Nu- 
merous flutes  are  required,  and,  preferably,  should  be  spaced 
a  little  unevenly.  As  they  are  intended  to  be  used  between 
the  centers  of  a  hand  lathe,  they  should  be  provided  with 
liberal-sized  centers.  A  shank  long  enough  to  take  a  dog 
should  be  provided.  For  threads  from  40  per  inch  to  8  per 
inch,  a  good  size  is  H  inches  diameter,  with  the  thread  about 
2  inches  long,  and  the  shank  1^  inches  long.  About  twenty 
flutes  may  be  cut  with  a  GO-degree  cutter,  making  the  cut- 
ting edges  radial.  Since  the  excellence  of  the  chaser  de- 
pends on  the  hob,  the  thread  should  be  cut  as  perfect  and 
smooth  as  possible.     After  hardening  at  a  low  heat,  draw 
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the  hob  uniformly  to  a  full  straw  color.  When  using  it, 
adjust  tlie  rest  to  such  a  height  that  the  upper  side  of  the 
chaser  will  be  about  ,'j  inch  above  the  height  of  the  cen- 
ter. The  hob  will  then  cut  the  teeth  into  the  chaser  wilh 
sufficient  relief  to  make  it  cut  free.  The  chaser  itself  may 
be  drawn  to  a  pale  straw  color. 


ADJUSTABI.B  TAPS. 

43.  De«l(tn. — Where  holes  have  to  be  tapped  to  a  very 
exact  size,  as  is  often  required  in  work  done  in  large  quan- 
tities iinder  the  interchangeable  system,  it  is  rather  hardt*^ 
produce  solid  taps  that  will  tap  the  holes  within  the  limit  of 
variation  permissible.     While  It  is  quite  feasible  to  mak^^ 
them  accurate  within  .0001  inch  when  soft,   the  change  ii* 
diameter  when  hardening  them  will  often  go  beyond  the  per—' 
missibte  limit  of  variation,  especially  when  the  tap  is  largei — 
than  i  inch.     It  is  of  very  little  use  to  try  to  make  allow- 
ance for  this  change  of   diameter,  since   nobody  can   tell 
whelhor  the  steel  will  contract,  expand,  or  remain  the  same 
iliatneltT    in    hardening.      For    these    reasons,   adjutttable 
taps  have  been  designed.      Rome  of  these  will   rut  a  full 
thread  in  one  passage  through  the  work;  others  again  can 
he  used  only  for  finishing  a   hole   that  has  previously  been  - 
tapped  by  a  leading  tap  of  slightly  smaller  diameter. 

44.  Bxaniplet*    «f    Adjustable    Taps.  —  Ailjustuhle^ 
taj»s  may  he  made  as  shown  in  Fig,    11,      There  are   foun^ 
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tool-steel  bladi-s  rt,  a  inserted  in  dovetail  slots;  the  bottom 
<if  the  slots  makes  an  angle  with  the  center  line,  or  axis,  o/ 
the  tap.      The    blades  are  confined  axially  by  two  nuts,  one 
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%t  each  end.     By  varying  the  position  of  these  nuts,  the  tap 

lay  be  expanded  or  contracted  a  slight  amount.      Taps  of 

fthis  kind  cannot  ordinarily  be  made  for  sizes  smaller  than 

ll    inch,   since    the   shank    will  become    too    small    if    made 

I  smaller. 

45.  In  making  such  a  tap,  the  body  should  be  turned 
■first.  In  the  smaller  sizes  the  body  may  be  made  of  tool 
steel,  and  for  large  taps,  of  machinery  steel.  The  slots 
can  generally  be  cut  faster  and  better  in  the  shaper  than  in 
the  milling  machine.  Cut  a  fine  thread  for  the  two  nuts 
in  the  lathe ;  the  diameter  of  the  tap  body,  at  the  points  where 
the  nuts  are  located,  is  sometimes  made  small  enough  to  clear 
the  bottom  of  the  slots.  Thread  and  face  each  one  of  the  two 
nuts  at  the  same  chucking,  in  order  that  the  faces  will  be  true 
with  the  thread,  and  make  the  nuts  a  good  snug  tit.  The 
blades  may  now  be  milled  or  planed  out  of  well-annealed  tool 
steel  and  then  carefully  fitted  to  the  slots.  In  order  to  make 
them  of  equal  length,  drive  them  into  the  slots  and  face 
their  ends  in  the  lathe.  They  should  fit  tightly  enough  not 
to  slip  during  facing.  Put  the  nuts  on  and  screw  the  nut 
at  the  shank  end  up  until  it  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shoulder.  Then  tighten  up  the  front  end  nut.  Now  turn 
the  blades  to  correct  size  (approximately) ;  cut  the  thread  on 
the  blades,  using  the  lathe,  and  chamfer  the  front  end  with 
a  square-nosed  tool.  Remove  the  nuts,  mark  the  blades  and 
slots  with  corresponding  marks,  drive  the  blades  out,  re- 
lieve the  chamfered  parts,  and  slightly  back  off  the  threads 
with  a  fine  three-square  file.  The  threads  require  backing 
off  on  account  of  the  springing  of  the  tap  during  thread 
cutting  causing  the  back  edge  of  each  blade  to  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  front  or  cutting  edge.  After  relieving, 
harden  and  temper  the  blades  carefully,  drawing  them  to  a 
straw  color.  If  the  blades  should  spring  very  much,  they 
must  be  straightened  before  inserting  them  again.  Assu- 
ming the  body  to  be  of  machinery  steel,  it  may  be  well  to  case- 
harden  the  square  at  the  end.  An  adjustable  tap  is  usually 
set  to  correct  size  by  actual  trial. 
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done  in  the  turret  lathe,  when  the  hole  to  be  tapped  exceeds 
1^  inches  in  diameter.  Their  chief  advantage  is  that  they 
need  not  be  tnrned  back  to  withdraw  them  from  the  tapped 
hole;  the  blades  are  drawn  in  enough  toward  the  center  to 
clear  the  thread,  and  the  tap  can  then  be  withdrawn  by  an 
axial  motion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  nearly  all  the  time 
required  to  wind  an  ordinary  tap  back  is  saved.  Since 
a  collapsing  tap  is  quite  an  expensive  tool,  Its  use  is 
limited  by  commercial  considerations  to  work  done  in  large 
quantities. 


52.  I>eslEn  of  a  Collapslns  Tap. — A  simple  collaps- 
ing tap  designed  for  tapping  a  taper  hole  in  brass  castings  is 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  For 
this  reason,  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  blades  are 
advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cutting;  that  is, 
they  are  given  negative 
rake.  The  shank  J  is 
fitted  to  the  turret. 
The  end  of  the  shank- 
is  bored  out  cylindrical 
to  receive  the  t.iji 
body  />,  in  which  Unn 
dovetail  grooves  an- 
cut,  to  which  the  blade' 
iir  chasers  are  lilteil. 
A  circular  groove  <i\ 
(c>  having  a  square  cross- 

P"-   '*  section  [seeFig.l4(<-)]. 

lujis  ./.  ./,  an.l  confines  the  chasers  longitndi- 
biidy  of  the  tap  is  prevented  from  rolaling 
issirig  through  it.  This  pin,  while  the  tap  is 
;  agaiii-il  tlu^  lower  ends  of  the  helical  slols  ^ 
)i>n  thf  hol^  has  been  tapped  to  the  desireil 
pin  C  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
Iicil    follows    the    helical    sl<.ts    and   the   body  B 
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is  drawn  into  the  shank;  since  the  dovetail  grooves  in 
which  the  chasers  work  are  at  an  inclination  to  the  axis,  the 
chasers  are  drawn  together  and  the  tap  can  be  withdrawn. 
To  get  it  ready  for  work  again,  the  pin  C  is  turned  back. 
A  tap  of  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  14  may  be  used  in  a 
chuck  in  the  lathe.  When  used  for  a  turret  lathe,  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  that  the  hole  is  to  be  tapped  to  the 
same  depth  in  every  piece  operated  upon.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  should  be  used  in  connection  with  an  adjustable  dis- 
connecting  tap  holder. 

53*     Makins  the  Tap  Shank. — When  making  a  col- 
lapsing tap   of  the  kind   shown,  the  only  thing  that  may 
prove  difficult   will   be   the   two   helical    slots.     They   are 
rather  difficult  to  produce  by  hand,  but  if  care  is  taken  to 
use  a  helix  that  can  be  cut  in  the  milling  machine  by  an  end 
mill,    the    slots    are    easily   cut.     If    no   milling    machine 
adapted  for  spiral  work  is  available,  the  slots  may  be  cut  in 
the  lathe  as  follows:  Gear  the  lathe  to  cut  a  thread  having 
a  pitch  equal  to  one  turn  of  the  helix  adopted.     Then,  with 
a  scriber  fastened  in  the  tool  post  and  the  tap  shank  between 
the  centers  and  forced  to  turn  with  the  spindle,  scribe  a  fine 
line  on  the  shank  in  the  proper  place  to  represent  the  center 
line  of  the  slot.     Turn  the  work  180°  between  the  centers 
ivithout  moving  the  headstock  spindle;  scribe  a  line  again. 
Now  throw  the  leadscrew  out  of  gear  and  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  slots  scribe  fine  circles  around  the  tap  body. 
At  the  intersection  of  these  circles  with  the  helical  lines, 
make  fine  center-punch  marks,  and  divide  along  these  lines 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  divisions  to  drill  out  most  of  the 
stock.     Center  punch  well,  and  drill  out  the  stock,  remov- 
ing most  of  the  stock  between  the  holes  with  a  keen-edged 
cape   chisel.     The  slots  may  now  be  finished  by  a  suitable 
planing  tool  to  be  held  in  the  tool  post  of  the  lathe.     The 
tap  body  is  placed  between  the  centers,  and  the  dog  prop- 
erly adjusted  to  have  the   tool   match   the  slot.     A  wooden 
'wedge  is  then  driven  in  between  the  tail  of  the  dog  and  the 
side  of  the  slot  in  the  face  plate  that  drives  it;  rotating  the 
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leadscrew  by  hand  will  then  cause  the  tool  to  travel  along 
the  tap  body,  and,  if  fed  in  by  means  of  the  cross-feed  screw, 
it  will  cut  out  the  slot.  The  planing^  tool  is  preferably  made 
so  as  to  plane  both  sides  of  the  slot  at  once.  The  opposite 
slot  may  be  finished  in  the  same  manner. 

54.  Collapsing  taps  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  de- 
signs to  suit  different  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  where  bottom- 
ing holes  are  to  be  tapped,  the  blades  may  be  arranged  to 
collapse  by  means  of  a  centrally  located  movable  stop  within 
the  tap  body  coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole; 
the  stop  when  moving  back  then  draws  the  blades  inward. 

For  some  work  it  may  be  advantageous  to  design  a  col- 
lapsing tap  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  scroll  chuck,  or  the 
geared  three-jawed  or  four-jawed  automatic  chuck.  These 
designs  will  readily  suggest  others. 


RELEASING  TAP  HOLnBRS. 

55.  Purpnstt  and  DchIkh-  —  In  screw-machine  and 
tiirri't-lathe  work,  wln-n  ln'U-s  arc  lo  be  tapped  to  a  uniform 
depth,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  tap  holder  that  will  automatic- 
ally release  the  ta|)  frnin  tiu^  holder  as  soon  as  the  hole  has 
been  tapped  to  the  proper  depth.      Such  a  holder  will  allow 


if   rapid   lapping,  and,   when   properly   adjusted,  obviates 
)rt-akage  of  t;ips  Ihr.nifih  siriking  the  bottom  of  the  huk- 

A  very  <-c.nimon  and  hijihly  efficient  releasing  tap  holder 
slliatsh-.wn  in  Fijr.  1.1,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  scrL-n- 
nachine  and   turrcl-lathe  work.      It  consists  essentially  of 
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two  pieces.  The  sleeve  a  has  a  shank  that  fits  one  of  the 
tool  holes  of  the  turret.  The  tap  holder  proper  is  free  to  slide 
longitudinally  within  the  sleeve  a  certain  amount;  when  the 
clutch  pins  ^  and  ^  are  disengaged,  it  is  free  to  rotate  within 
the  sleeve.  The  end  of  the  tap-holder  shank  carries  the 
backing-out  pin  e^  which  is  so  located  that  when  the  clutch 
pins  c  and  ^  will  just  clear  each  other,  it  will  be  from  \  to 
\  inch  away  from  the  helically  formed  end  of  a.  The  end  b 
of  the  tap  holder  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  suit 
the  purpose.  The  simplest  way  is  to  make  it  as  shown ;  the 
tap  shank  fits  the  hole  and  is  held  from  turning  by  the  set- 
screw.  If  thus  made,  its  use  is  obviously  limited  to  taps 
having  the  same  shank  diameter.  To  make  it  adapted  to  all 
sizes  of  taps,  the  end  b  may  be  a  universal  chuck;  the  holder 
then  becomes  a  universal  releasing  tap  holder. 

56.  Operation.  —  The  operation  is  as  follows:  The 
shank  a  being  fastened  in  the  turret  and  the  stop-pin  c  but- 
ting against  the  flange  of  a  and  the  stop-pin  ^/ preventing  b 
from  turning,  the  slide  of  the  turret  is  advanced  and  the 
tap  then  engages  the  devolving  work.  As  soon  as  the  tur- 
ret slide  comes  against  its  stop,  the  tap,  by  reason  of  being 
entered  in  the  work,  is  drawn  forwards  until  c  and  /^/are  dis- 
engaged, when  it  is  free  to  revolve.  This  stops  further  tap- 
ping. The  spindle  of  the  machine  is  now  reversed,  which 
causes  the  work,  and  hence  the  tap,  to  turn  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  turret  slide  is  then  withdrawn  to  the  rear; 
the  backing  pin  e  during  the  backward  motion  is  guided  by 
the  helical  end  into  the  recess  of  the  sleeve  shank,  and  any 
further  revolution  of  the  tap  is  thus  arrested.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  tap  is  backed  out  by  the  revolving  work. 

57.  Forming  tlie  Helical  End.  —  When  making  a 
releasing  tap  holder,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  helix  at 
the  end  of  the  sleeve  shank  must  be  right-handed  for  a  right- 
hand  tap  and  left-handed  for  a  left-hand  tap.  The  pitch  of 
the  helix  may  be  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter 
of  the  stop-pin.  The  helix  is  most  readily  produc  cd  in  the 
lathe,  gearing  the  lathe  to  give  the  proper  pitch  and  using  a 
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square-noscd  tool  for  cutting  the  helix.  A  line  may  first  be 
scribed  to  mark  the  position  of  the  helix  and  then  most  of 
the  stock  removed  by  drilling  and  chipping,  leaving  to  the 
lathe  tool  the  finishing  only. 

58.  Proportions. — The  diameter  of  the  sleeve  shank 
is  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  holes  in  the  turret  for  which  it  is 
intended,  as  is  also  its  length.  The  shank  of  the  tap  holder 
may  be  about  five-eighths  the  diameter  of  the  sleeve  shank. 
The  three  stop-pins  may  have  a  diameter  equal  to  about 
one-third  the  diameter  of  the  tap-holder  shank.  For  small 
work,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  make  the  whole  device  of 
tool  steel. 


TOOLMAKING. 

(PART  2.) 


CUTTING  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES, 


DIES    FOR  THREAD    CUTTING. 


CUTTING  BDGBS. 

1.  Number  of  Cutting  Edges. — It  is  now  the  uni- 
versal practice  to  give  dies  four  cutting  edges  for  all 
sizes  up  to  and  including  4  inches.  Beyond  that  size,  prac- 
tice varies.  Some  toolmakers  advocate  five  cutting  edges 
for  dies  above  4  inches;  others  prefer  four  cutting  edges  for 
all  sizes.  There  is  no  particular  objection  to  making  large 
dies  with  five  or  more  cutting  edges  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
slightly  increases  the  first  cost. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  more  than  four  cutting  edges 
to  a  thread-cutting  die  is  that  in  which  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  work  to  be  threaded  is  cut  away.  More  cut- 
ting edges  are  then  needed  in  order  to  steady  the  die  and 
thus  prevent  crowding  into  the  work  on  the  side  where  the 
metal  is  cut  away.  The  number  of  cutting  edges  may  then 
be  as  given  in  the  following  table : 
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TABL,B  OF  CUTTING  EDGBS  FOR 
SCREW-CUTTING   DIES. 


Circumference  Cut  Away. 

Cutting  Edges. 

none 

4 

iV 

5 

A 

6 

i 

7 

i 

8 

When  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  is  cut 
away,  dies  usually  will  fail  to  cut  a  satisfactory  thread. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  to 
denote  the  size  of  a  die  by  the  diameter  of  the  screw  it  will 
cut;  thus,  a  die  that  will  cut  a  1^-inch  screw  is  called  a 
H-inch  die,  irrespective  of  the  outside  diameter  of  the  die 
itself. 

2.     Rake  of  Cuttlni;  KdKes. — For  general  work  and 

for  dies  that  arc  to  be  used  indiscriminately  for  iron,  steel, 
brass  and  other  copper  alloys,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the 
cutting  edges  radial.  For  dies  that  are  to  be  used  entirely 
for  brass  castings,  the  cutting  edge  may  recede  some  from 
a  radial  line,  thus  giving  a  slight  negative  rake. 


NON-AI>JUSTAni.K   DIBH. 


3.  Makinia:  a  Solid  Die.— Owing  to  the  difficulty  oi 
sharpening  the  cutting  edges,  and  also  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  them  to  an  accurate  size,  solid  dies,  i.  e.. 
dies  made  out  of  one  piece,  are  used  comparatively  little 
nowadays  in  machine-shop  work.  Being  inexpensive  i^ 
comparison  with  adjustable  dies,  they  may  sometimes  be 
usimI  with  advantage  for  special  work  when  only  compara- 
tively few  threads  are  to  be  cut  and  no  great  accuracy  as  to 
size  is  rcMpiired. 

When  only  one  die  of  a  special  size  or  pitch  of  thread  is  to 
be  made,  it  will  scarcely  pay  to  make  a  hob  for  cutting  the 
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thread  in  it.  The  usual  way,  which  is  also  the  cheapest,  is 
to  cut  the  thread  in  the  lathe,  provided  o(  course  the  die  is 
large  enough  to  permit  this  to  be  done.  Since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  measure  an  internal  thread,  a  male  thread  gauge 
of  the  required  diameter  and  pitch  of  thread  is  first  made, 
unless  a  tap  is  in  existence  that  will  serve  as  a  male  gauge. 
The  thread  having  been  cut,  the  beginning  of  the  thread  in 
the  die  is  chamfered  while  stilt  in  the  chuck.  Cutting  edges 
and  clearance  spaces  are  then  produced  by  drilling  and  filing, 
and,  after  relieving  the  chamfered  threads,  the  die  is  ready 
for  hardening. 

The  die  may  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  die  illus- 
trated is  round,  being  intended  for  use  in  the  die  holder  of 
a  screw  machine.  It  may  be  made  of  any  other  form,  how- 
ever. The  outside  diameter  of  a  solid  die  is  usually  fixed 
by  the  diameter  of  the  holder  that  it  is  intended  for,  but 
should  not  be  made  less  than  3,5  times  the  diameter  of  the 


r  it  is  to  cut.  The  depth  a  of  the  die  may  be  1.35  times 
the  diameter  of  the  screw,  and  slightly  more  for  very  small 
screws,  such  as  machine  screws.  If  four  cutting  edges  are 
used,  the  clearance  holes,  as  b,  />,  should  be  spaced  equidis- 
tant and  with  their  centers  on  a  circle  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  screw  to  he  cut.  The  diame- 
ter c  of  the  clearance  holes  is  usually  made  one-half  the  size 
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of  the  die,  and  the  top  d  of  the  lands  about  one-twentieth 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  tangent  to  the  lands.  The 
cutting  end  of  the  die  is  to  be  chamfered  out  about  three  to 
four  threads  deep,  as  shown  in  the  cross-section.  The  cham- 
fered parts  must  be  relieved  in  order  to  give  keen  cutting 
edges. 

4.  When  making  a  solid  die,  cut  the  thread  first.  Then 
screw  in  a  piece  of  steel  the  full  length  of  the  die  and  face  it 
off  flush  with  the  faces  of  the  die.  The  temporary  male 
thread  gauge  previously  mentioned  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  to  advantage  when  only  one  special  size  die  is  to  be 
made.  Lay  out  the  centers  of  the  clearance  holes  on  the 
back  face  of  the  die  and  drill  through.  After  drilling  the 
first  hole,  insert  a  plug  that  fits  tightly  into  the  clearance 
hole  just  drilled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  screw  within  the 
die  from  turning  while  drilling  the  other  clearance  holes. 
After  drilling,  remove  the  screw  and  finish  the  back  edge  of 
the  lands  by  filing.  File  the  front  edge  carefully  with  a  fine 
file  to  remove  the  burrs,  relieve  the  chamfered  parts,  then 
harden  and  temper,  drawing  to  a  good  straw  color. 

5.  When  a  large  number  of  solid  dies  of  the  same  size 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  cheaper  to  cut  the  thread  by  tapping, 
finishing  with  a  hob  of  correct  size.    The  chamfering  should 
be  done  with  a  suitable  taper  reamer  prior  to  tapping.    The 
clearance  holes  may  then  be  drilled  in  a  jig;  with  a  substan- 
tial jig,  if  the  drilling  is  carefully  done,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  inserting  a  screw  in  the  tapped  hole.     The  holes  in 
the  jig  will  steady  the  drill   sufficiently  for  drilling.     For 
rapid  finishing  of  the  clearance  spaces,  a  hardened  filing  jiR 
will  be  found  of  great  service.     The  relieving  of  the  <  ham- 
fercnl  cutting  edges  is  usually  done  by  hand.    While  it  can  be 
done   by  special  tools,  this  will  rarely  pay  except  when  the 
number  of  dies  is  very  large. 

6.  IiiHerted-Blade  Dies. — When  dies  are  required 
for  si*rews  larger  than  2-inch,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
make  them  with  blades  inserted  in  a  ring  made  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  machinery  steel.     There  are  several 


lefits  gained  by  this  construction.  In  the  first  pJace,  it 
obviates  all  cSanger  of  losing  the  die  by  cracking  while  hard- 
ening; in  the  second  place,  it  allows  the  die  to  be  readily 
sharpened,  since  the  blades  are  removable  ;  and,  again, 
after  the  ring  or  die  body  is  once  made,  new  blades  can  be 
made  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  solid  die.  The  first  cost 
of  an  inserted-blade  solid  die  of  small  size  is  probably  a  little 
higher  than  that  of  a  solid  die  up  to  aj  inches  in  diameter  ; 
above  this  size,  the  inserted-blade  solid  die  is  usually  cheaper 
to  construct  and  will  give  better  satisfaction  on  account  of 
ease  of  sharpening  and  repair. 

7.  A  very  solid  and  simple  inserted-blade  solid  die  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.     Dovetailed  slots,  with  the  sides  radial,  are 
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planed  in  a  ring  of  suitable  inexpensive  material  and  dove- 
tailed blades  are  wcIL  fitted  to  the  slots,  being  made  a 
driving  fit  therein.  The  blades  are  then  faced  flush  with  the 
Kides  of  the  holder  ;  the  thread  is  now  cut  in  the  lathe, 
the  beginning  of  the  thread  chamfered  off  for  three  to  four 
threads,  as  shown  in  the  partial  cross-section,  and  the 
blades,  after  being  properly  marked,  are  driven  out.  Thi^y 
are  then  relieved  on  the  chamfered  part,  hardened,  tem- 
pered, and  driven  home  again  in  their  proper  places  as 
marked. 

For    dies  larger    than    S-inch,   the    following    proportions 
■rill  serve  as  a  guide,  where  d=  diameter  of  screw  ;  outside 
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diameter  of  die  body  =  2.4  to  2.5  d ;  inside  diameter  of  die 
body=1.3  d\  length  of  blade=1.35  d  ;  width  of  lands, 
when  four  blades  are  used,  as  is  recommended  for  general 
work,  about  one-sixteenth  the  circumference  of  the  screw 
to  be  cut.  When  more  blades  are  used,  the  lands  must 
be  made  narrower.  If  the  nature  of  the  work  demands  it, 
the  blades  of  an  inserted-blade  die  may  project  somewhat 
l>eyond  the  faces  of  the  die  body.  They  should  not  project 
more  than  the  width  of  the  lands,  however;  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  break  off  under  the  strain  of  cutting. 

AnjUSTABLB  DIGB. 

8.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  adjutttable  dies  made 
for  general  work.  Since  special  sizes  of  these,  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  die  stocks,  can  be  obtained  of  the  makers  for  less 
than  they  can  generally  be  made  in  the  tool  room,  the  tool- 
maker  is  rarely  called  on  to  make  them.  If  such  should 
be  the  case,  there  are  generally  dies  at  hand  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  making  a  special  die. 

9.  Hprlnfc  I>ie.  —  In  many  cases  sjiring  dies  for  screw- 
machine  work  are,  fur  various  reasons,  made  in  the  tool  niiim, 
although,  gfiicraily  speaking,  thoy  may  be  bought  more 
cheaply  from   concerns  making  a  sj»ecialty  of  laps  and  dies 

M  These  dies  are  always  used  witli  a  clamp  col- 
lar that  serves  to  adjust  them.  WIk-i:  a 
spring  die  is  to  be  made,  it  is  good  practiced 
fit  it  to  one  of  ( he  clamp  collars  at  hanii.  thus 
saving  t!ie  e.ipetise  of  making  a  new  clamp 
collar.  Provide  four  ciitling  edges  for  gen- 
eral work,  making  the  lands  about  one-sis- 
teenlh  the  circuiuference.  Chamfer  about 
three  lo  three  and  one-half  threads  and  r.>- 
licve  to  give  keen  culling  edges.  The  deplli 
Fm.  a.  „f   iii^   thread    may   be   about   one   and  one- 

quarter  times  the  diameter  of  the  screw  to  be  cut.  For  the 
cutting  edges,  use  a  45'  milling  cutter  that  will  si>lit  the  die 
as  shown  in  Fig.  it.     Tap  the  die  with  a  hob  the  same  size  as 
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the  screw  to  be  cut.  After  splitting  the  die,  the  burrs 
thrown  up  on  the  threads  may  be  removed  by  runninjj  the 
hob  through  again.  Finish  the  cutting  edges  by  filing  with 
a  fine  file,  stamp  the  size  and  the  number  of  threads  on  the 
die,  and  then  harden  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  thread  and 
temper  to  a  deep  straw  color. 

For  accurate  uniform  threads,  two  dies  must  be  used,  one 
for  roughing  out  and  the  other  for  the  finishing  cut.  To  do 
good  work,  the  cutting  edges  must  be  kept  sharp;  dies 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  can  readily  be  sharpened  by  grind- 
ing the  face  of  the  lands  on  a  suitable  emery  wheel. 

lO.  Average  proportions  of  spring  dies  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  where  all  dimensions  are  given  in  inches. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  proportions  given  are  in- 
tended only  as  a  guide,  and,  hence,  may  be  departed  from 
to  some  extent  to  suit  special  requirements. 

TABL.B  OF  SPRIKG-DIB  PROPORTIONS. 


Size  of  Screw. 

Outside  Diameter. 

Length. 

ito    i 

* 

li 

ito    f 

f 

If 

fto    i 

1 

2 

ito    i 

H 

n 

i  to  1     • 

li 

2i 

1    tcli 

2 

3 

H  to  1^ 

2* 

3* 

H  to  ij 

H 

4 

1}  to2 

H 

H 

When  spring  dies  are  to  be  used  for  work  whose  circum- 
ference is  partly  cut  away,  make  the  number  of  cutting 
edges  as  given  in  the  table  of  Art.  1.  A  cutter  to  suit  the 
increased  number  of  cutting  edges  will  then  have  to  be  se- 
lected for  slitting  the  die.  The  spring  die  is  probably  the 
cheapest  adjustable  die  for  screw-machine  and  turret-lathe 
work  up  to  and  including  2  inches  in  diameter,   as  far  as 
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first  cost  is  concerned.  When  threads  larger  in  diameter 
are  to  be  cut,  it  is  usually  more  economical  to  use  some  form 
of  adjustable  die  with  inserted  blades. 

11.     Inserted-Blade  AdJuHtable    Die. — One  of  the 

simplest  designs  of  an  adjustable  die  with  inserted  blades  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  4.     The  blades  are  inserted  exactly  as  in 


PiQ.  4. 

• 

the  die  shown  in  Fig.  2;  the  die  body  is  then  split,  as  shown, 
and  an  adjusting  screw  put  in.  When  this  die  is  used  in  its 
holder,  the  setscrews  of  the  holder  will  lock  the  die  firmly 
together.  Its  only  drawback  is  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  die  from  the  holder  every  time  it  is  desired  to  adjust  it. 
This  may  be  overcome,  however,  by  cutting  a  hole  through 
the  holder  in  the  proper  place  to  allow  the  adjusting  screw 
to  l)e  reached  with  a  screwdriver.  For  very  large  dies,  two 
adjusting  screws  may  be  provided,  locating  each  near  one 
of  the  faces. 

The  only  thing  that  may  prove  difficult  to  one  that  has 
nc^vcrdone  this  before  is  the  drilling  and  counterboring  of 
the  hole  for  tlie  adjusting  S(  rew.  This  job  may  be  done  in 
a  jig  if  a  large  number  of  dies  are  to  be  made;  in  case  of  a 
limited  number,  it  may  be  done  in  a  lathe  or  a  milling  ma- 
chine, strapping  the  die  body  to  the  top  of  the  slide  rest 
or  lo  llie  milling-machine  j)hiten.  Using  a  two-lipf)ed  mill- 
ing cutter  of  correct  size,  the  counterbore  can,  by  careful 
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Reding,  be  cut  without  much  troiibk.  Drilling  is  then  done 
irhile  the  die  hody  is  still  strappeil  down,  catt-hing  the  drill 
1  a  chuck.  If  the  die  body  has  been  split  prior  to  drilling 
she  hole  for  the  adjusting  screw,  an  iron  or  wooden  shim 
hould  be  inserted  in  ihe  slot. 


niE  HOL.UERB. 

12.     For  screw-machine  and  turret-lathe  worlr,  solid  and 

djustable  dies  are  inserted  in  releasing  die  holders  made 

bo  the  same  principle  as  a  releasing  tap  holder.     The  die 

^  held    in    the   holder    by  three  or  four    pointed  setscrews 

ftthat  enter  conical  depressions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.     These 


lepressions  are  so  located  that  the  tightening  up  of  the  set- 
Icrews  will  draw  the  die  against  the  shoulder  of  the  holder. 
iPhe  length  of  the  die  holder  naturally  dependson  the  length 

f  the  screw  to  be  cut.  One  or  two  liberal-sized  openings 
ihotild  be  cut  through  the  holder  back  of  the  die,  to  provide 
[or  free  escape  of  the  chips.  Practical  considerations  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  holder  shown  for  very  long  screws.     For 

ihcse  a  releasing  holder  may  be  fonstruL'ted  in 
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different  manner,  retaining  ihe  same  principle  of  releasing 
and  clutching  for  backing  the  die  off. 

13.     A  design  for  such  a  holder  is  shown  in  Fig,  6. 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  shank  a  to  fit  the  turret 
and  a  die  holder  Ir.     The  clutching  and  releasing  mechanismil 


is  contained  in  the  front  part  of  the  device.  For  releasingi 
two  stop-pins  iire  employed;  the  one  is  driven  into  thtt 
holder  and  thi;  other  into  the  shank,  as  shown.  The  for- 
ward part  of  the  shank  is  enlarged  and  grooved  to  receirt 
the  end  of  the  backing  pin  c,  which  in  the  design  here  iltur 
trated  is  firmly  screwed  into  the  holder  proper.  The  for* 
ward  side  of  the  cylindrical  groove  forms  a  helix  that  ser\'e*' 
to  guide  the  backing  pin  into  its  place.  The  die  holder 
proper  is  bored  to  be  a  good  sliding  tit  on  the  front  cod  of. 
the  shank.  In  the  position  shown,  the  clutch  pins  are  disen- 
gaged and  the  holder  is  free  to  rotate  about  the  shank,  If 
the  turret  is  now  withdrawn  while  the  work  just  threaded  is 
revolving  in  a  reverse  direction,  the  backing  pin  r  is  g 
into  place,  clutches  the  shank,  3nd  the  die  is  unscrewed  froBl  I 
the  work.  The  shank  has  a  hole  drilled  through  it  to  admit  I 
the  threaded  work. 
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In  designing  such  a  holder,  care  should  be  taken  to  locate 
the  backing  pin  and  the  groove  so  that  the  groove  will  not 
be  uncovered  when  the  backing  pin  clutches  the  shank.  If 
the  die  holder  is  to  be  used  for  a  right-hand  die,  the  helical 
side  of  the  groove  must  be  right-handed,  that  is,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  For  a  left-handed  die,  it  must  be  left- 
handed.  If  desired,  the  device  may  be  adapted  to  both  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  threads.  To  do  this,  the  enlarged 
end  of  the  shank«is made  long  enough  to  receive  two  grooves; 
the  front  side  of  one  is  then  made  a  right-handed  helix,  and 
the  front  side  of  the  other  a  left-handed  helix.  A  hole  to 
receive  the  backing  pin  is  drilled  and  tapped  for  each  groove ; 
the  backing  piri  may  then  be  changed  from  one  groove  to 
the  other.  A  blank  screw  should  be  provided  to  fill  the 
backing-pin  hole  not  in  use.  Also  provide  one  or  two  open- 
ings for  the  escape  of  chips.  The  helical  side  of  the  groove 
is  most  conveniently  cut  in  an  engine  lathe  geared  to  the 
correct  pitch,  which  may  be  about  one  and  one-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  backing  pin. 


REAMERS. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  REAMBR8. 

14.  Reamers  may,  in  accordance  with  their  shape,  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes.  These  are  stralKht 
reamers,  taper  reamers,  and  formed  reamers.  Each 
of  these  classes  may  be  divided  into  three  subclasses,  in 
accordance  .with  their  construction.  These  are  solid  ream- 
ers^ insert ed'blade  reamers^  and  adjustable  reamers. 

Reamers  are  generally  intended  for  the  production  of 
round  smooth  holes  of  accurate  size.  In  some  cases,  they 
are  merely  intended  to  enlarge  holes  without  particular 
reference  to  the  holes  being  true  and  straight.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  in  order  to  produce  round  and  smooth  holes, 
reamers  must  have  their  cutting  edges  spaced  and  formed 
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correctly.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement, 
however,  that  there  is  but  one  correct  way  of  spacing  and 
forming  the  cutting  edges;  the  required  result  may  be 
arrived  at  in  various  ways. 


CHATTRRING. 

1 5.  ChatteriiiK,  which  is  a  common  fault  of  reamers, 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  incorrect  design  or  construction  of 
the  reamer.  It  is  due  to  several  entirely  preventable 
causes,  any  one  of  which,  when  present  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  one  or  more  of  the  others,  will  induce  it. 
Whether  a  chattering  reamer  can  be  cured  or  not  depends 
on  its  design  and  construction. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  induce  chattering  of  a 
reamer  will  indicate  whether  it  can  be  cured  or  not.  The 
causes  of  chattering  are  as  follows: 

1.  Equidistant  spacing  of  the  cutting  edges. 

2.  Excessive  front  rake  of  the  cutting  edges. 

3.  Excessive  clearance  of  the  lands. 

If  the  rutting  edges  are   spaced   equidistant  around  the 
circumference,  each    edge   will    follow   in   the   track  of  the 
others.      Experience  has  shown   that   this  condition  is  not 
conducive  to  the   production  of  a   round   hole.      Excessive 
front  rake  will  cause  the  reamer  to  cut  too  freely,  or  **take 
a  greedy  bite,"  as  it  is  called.     This  precludes  the  y)ossibility 
of  producing  a  smooth  hole,  since  smoothness  can  be  attained 
more   readily  by  a  scraping  cut.      Excessive  clearance,  or 
relief,  of  the  lands  robs  the  reamer  of  the  support  it  should 
derive  from  ihem ;    consequently,  it  works  unsteadily  and 
with  a  wobbling  motion. 


SPACING  OF  CUTTING  RHGES. 

16.  Two  different  systems  of  spacing  are  in  general 
use,  either  one  of  which  will  tend  to  prevent  chatterinj::. 
One  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.     In  this,  the  cutting  edges 
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are  spaced  irregularly  and  no  two  edges  are  diametrically 

opposite  each  other.     In  order  to  show  clearly  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  spacing,  a 

supplementary    dotted 

circle  has  been  drawn  and 

divided  into  equidistant 

divisions.     Since  no  two 

edges  are  opposite  each 

other,  the  diameter  of  the 

reamer  cannot  be  meas-    \\ 

ured  by  calipering  and  it    y\ 

can   only  be  brought  to      ^^ 

size  by  fitting  it  to  a  ring 

gauge  of  correct  size. 

This  drawback  is  over- 
come  in   the   system   of  pig.  7. 

spacing  shown  in  Fig.  8.     Here  the  spacing  is  so  arranged 

that  any  two  opposite  cut- 
ting edges  are  on  the  same 
diameter.  Hence,  the 
reamer  can  be  calipered, 
and,  for  this  reason,  the 
general  adoption  of  this 
system  of  spacing  is 
recommended.  While 
Figs.  7  and  8  show  a  sec- 
tion of  a  solid  reamer,  the 
methods  of  spacing  shown 
apply  to  inserted-bladeand 
Pio.  8.  adjustable  reamers  as  well. 


\ 


NUMBBR  OF  CUTTING   BOGES. 

17.  Fluted  reamers  for  lathe  and  hand  work,  with  the 
exception  of  rose  reamers  and  special  reamers  designed  to 
rapidly  remove  a  relatively  large  amount  of  metal,  are  rarely 
given  less  than  six  cutting  edges.  For  solid  reamers,  the  num- 
ber of  cutting  edges  may  be  as  given  in  the  following  table: 
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TABLE  OF  CUTTING  EDGES  FOR  REAMERS. 


Diameter  of  Reamer. 

Cutting  Edges. 

ito    i 

6 

ito  1 

8 

1     to  li 

10 

li  to  2i 

12 

2ito  3 

14 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
giving  a  larger  number  of  cutting  edges  than  that  given  in 
the  table. 

18.     In  inserted-blade  reamers,  the   largest  number  of 
cutting  edges  that  can  be  given  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  blades.     They  are  usually  made  with  less  cutting  edges 
than   solid    reamers.     It    was   believed    formerly,    and  the 
view  is  still  held  by  many,  that  a  reamer  must  have  an  odd 
number  of  cutting  edges  in  order  to  work  well.     Actual 
experience  with  properly  formed  reamers  has  demonstrated 
conclusively   that,   as    far   as   truth,   ease  of    working,  and 
smoothness  are  concerned,   it  does  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  whether  the  number  of  cutting  edges  is  odd  or 
even.     On  account  of  being  able  to  caliper  the  reamer,  an 
even   number  of  cutting  edges  is  really  preferable.     Rose 
reamers  may  be  given  from  three  to  seven  flutes,  accordinij 
to  size.      In  the  small  sizes,  they  may  be  made  without  any 
teeth  between  the  flutes,  and,  in  the  large  sizes,  may  have 
one  or  two  teeth  between  each  flute. 


FLUTING. 

19.  A  form  of  flute  that  is  very  satisfactory  is  that 
shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  This  form  of  flute  leaves  the 
reamer  very  strong  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  absence 
of  a  sharp  corner,  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  reamer 
cracking  in  the  corner  of  the  flutes  in  hardening.     Another 
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good  form  of  flute  is  that  recommended  by  Brown  & 
Sharpe,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  form  gives  a 
greater  clearance  space 
than  the  flute  with  sides 
at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Milling-machine 
cutters  for  this  form  of 
flute  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company. 
These  cutters  are  to  be  set 
so  as  to  give  a  slight  nega- 
tive rake  to  the  cutting 
edge.  To  allow  the  nega- 
tive rake  to  be  seen  plainly, 
two  dotted  diameters  have 
been  drawn  in  Fig.  9.  When  using  this  form  of  flute,  the  cut- 
ter must  be  set  to  such  a  depth  that  the  land  will  be  about 
one-fifth  the  average  distance  from  one  cutting  edge  to  the 
next.  If  the  flute  is  cut  deeper,  the  cutting  edges  become 
too  springy  for  good  work.  When  flutes  of  the  form  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  8  are  used,  the  lands  may  be  about  one-eighth 
the  average  distance  from  one  cutting  edge  to  the  next. 

In  general,  a  reamer  will  work  more  smoothly  if  the 
cutting  edge  is  given  a  slight  negative  rake,  since  it  will 
then  take  a  scraping  cut.  The  amount  of  negative  rake 
need  not  exceed  that  shown  in  Fig.  9,  which  is  about  5°. 
If  the  reamer  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  steel,  the  cutting 
edges  may  be  radial,  like  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 


FIO.  9. 


CLEARANCE. 

20«  In  order  that  the  reamer  may  cut  freely,  the  lands 
must  be  relieved  back  of  the  cutting  edge.  This  relief  can 
be  given  either  by  grinding  the  reamer  with  an  emery  wheel 
in  a  suitable  fixture,  or  by  oilstoning.  The  amount  of 
clearance  to  be  given  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  reamer. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  for  roughing  out,  the  clearance  should  be 

S.  Vol.  III.— 30. 
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more  than  is  given  to  a  finishing  reamer.  It  should  be 
least  for  a  finishing  reamer  that  is  intended  to  keep  its  size 
for  a  long  time.  Fig.  10  shows  the  appearance  of  reamer 
teeth  properly  relieved  for  different  purposes. 

In  Fig.  10  {a),  the  relief  to  be  given  to  a  roughing  reamer 
is  shown.     If  the  lands  are  thus  relieved,  the  reamer  will 


(•} 


r«) 


a) 

Pig.  10. 

cut  freely,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  make  as  true  a  hole 
or  last  as  long  as  the  reamt*r  having  its  lecth   relieved  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10  {/j).     This  latter  form  of  relief  leaves  the 
cutting  vxlge  better  supported,  and,  consequently,  the  reamer 
will  work  more  smoothly  and  keep  its  size  longer  than  with 
the  form  first  shown.      It  will  not  cut  as  freelv,  however. 
Fig.  10  (c)  shows  the  form  of  clearance  to  be  adopted  when 
it  is  important  to  reduce  the  wear  of  the  reamer  to  a  mini- 
mum in  order  to  produce  a  large  number  of  holes  of  the  same 
size.     As  shown,  the  land  is  backed  off  on  the  arc  of  a  circle. 
The  amount  of  clearance  at  the  back  edge  is  made  the  same 
as  in  Fig.    10  (d),  but,  owing  to  the  circular  form  of  the 
relief,   the  cutting    edge    is   supported  better.     If  desired, 
roughing  reamers  may  be  backed  off  on  the  arc  of  a  circle: 
however,   this  is  more  expensive  than  the  flat  backiiiii;  <^ff 
shown. 

The  amount  that  the  back  cdgc^  of  the  land  should  clear 
cannot  be  definitely  expressed  by  any  simple  rule,  since  it 
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depends  on  several  variable  factors.  As  an  aid  in  deciding 
what  clearance  to  give,  it  may  be  staled  that,  fur  a  roughing 
reamer,  the  angle  b,  see  Fig.  10.  may  be  about  80".  For  a 
finishing  reamer,  the  angle  b  may  be  from  S5°  to  88",  using 
the  smaller  angle  for  brass,  which,  in  general,  requires  more 
clearance. 

HRLICAI.    CUTTING    BDGF.S. 

21.  In  »rder  to  prevent  a  reamer  from  drawing  into  the 
work,  the  cutting  edges  may  be  cut  helically,  choosing  a 
left-handed  helix  for  a  straight  reamer  that  is  to  turn  right- 
handed.  The  helix  should  be  such  that  the  catting  edges 
will  make  an  angle  of  about  15°  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  reamer.  Right-handed  helical  cutting  edges 
are  of  advantage  for  taper  reamers  having  a  very  coarse 
taper,  and  for  formed  reamers  that  differ  considerably  in 
their  various  diameters,  as  it  will  assist  them  to  cut.  Fin- 
ishing taper  reamers  and  finishing  formed  reamers  may  have 
their  cutting  edges  left-handed,  if  made  helical.  Some  tool- 
makers  claim  that  if  thus  formed,  owing  to  the  shaving  cut 
taken,  they  will  produce  a  smoother  and  truer  hole  than  can 
be  obtained  otherwise. 

The  advantages  of  helical  cutting  edges  for  straight 
reamers  are  somewhat  doubtful,  at  least  for  g^eneral  work  ; 
many  loolmakers  believe  that  the  extra  expense  involved  in 
making  them  is  not  justified  by  the  results,  claiming  that, 
with  reasonable  care,  just  as  true  and  smooth  a  straight  hole 
can  be  obtained  with  a  reamer  having  its  cutting  edges 
straight.     Helical  cutting  edges  for  straight  reamers  are 

rommended  when  holes  are  to  be  reamed  that  are  pierced 
by  openings.  All  remarks  previously  made  in 
regard  to  spacing,  number,  and  clearance  of  cutting  edges 
apply  to  helical  cutting  edges  as  well. 

IAE.I.OWANCB    FOR    GRINDING. 
22.     Since  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  a  reamer  from 
warping  in  hardening,  an  allowance  must  be  made  to  allow 
it  to  be  finished  by  grinding,     The  amount  to  be  allowed 
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for  grinding  depends  on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
reamer ;  it  is  least  for  a  short  and  most  for  a  long  reamer. 
For  reamers  up  to  f  inch,  and  not  over  6  inches  long,  ex* 
elusive  of  shank,  an  allowance  of.  025  inch  will  usuaUy  prove 
ample,  since  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  straigfatanmg 
the  reamer  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  trued  with  t!i» 
allowance.  For  every  ^  inch  the  reamer  is  above  this  dse, 
the  allowance  may  be  increased  .01  inch,  provided  the  reamer 
is  not  over  8  diameters  long.  If  longer,  the  allowance  tat 
grinding  should  be  increased. 


GRINDING   RBAMBRS. 

23«  For  nrrlndliiii:  reamers,  a  grinding  machine  b 
most  convenient,  although  straight  and  taper  reamers  can 
be  ground  true  by  other  means  if  the  shop  has  no  griadhag 


Fig.  n. 


machine  or  grinding  fixture  for  converting  a  lathe  tem- 
porarily into  a  grinding  machine.  The  reamer  should  first 
be  ground  to  run  true,  revolving  it  between  the  centers.    1^ 
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may  be  ground,  according  to  its  size,  to  within  m'm  or  j^trt 
inch  of  the  finished  size.  The  clearance  is  then  ground  with 
lery  wheel  so  set  that  its  periphery  will  clear  the  front 
■f  the  tooth  succeeding  the  one  being  ground.  The 
reamer  is  kept  from  rotating  by  a  finger  so  adjusted  that 
the  correct  clearance  will  be  ground.  The  relative  position 
of  emery  wheel,  reamer,  and  guiding  finger  is  shown  in 
Fig.  11.  The  guiding  finger  a  is  fastened  right  in  front  of 
the  wheel  to  the  carriage  that  carries  the  emery  wheel  and 
travels  along  with  it,  thus  always  supporting  the  reamer 
tooth  directly  at  the  point  where  the  wheel  is  cutting.  The 
emery  wheel  should  always  rotate  in  such  a  direction  that 
in  grinding  it  tends  to  press  the  reamer  tooth  down  on 
the  finger,  thus  preventing  rotation  of  the  reamer  during 
grinding. 

The  arrow  x  shows  the  correct  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
emery  wheel.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  height  of  the 
finger  is  so  adjusted  that  the  cutting  edge  is  bc'letv  the  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  reamer  and  emery  wheel.  The 
further  the  cutting  edge  is  placed  below  the  center  line,  the 
greater  the  clearance  produced  by  the  wheel;  conversely, 
nearer  to  the  center  line,  the  less  the  clearance.  From 
this,  it  is  seen  that  varying  amounts  of  clearance  can  be 
obtained  with  the  same  wheel  and  on  the  same  reamer  by 
-Tarying  the  height  of  the  finger. 


24.  In  grinding  the  clearance,  the  metal  must  be  re- 
;inovfd  by  a  succession  of  light  cuts,  going  successively 
laround  the  reamer.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
temper  of  the  cutting  edge  should  be  preserved  ;  a  heavy  cut 
taken  with  a  dry  emery  wheel  is  almost  certain  to  anneal 
tting  edge,  thus  rendering  the  reamer  worthless. 
The  clearance  must  not  be  ground  up  to  the  cutting  edge; 
according  to  the  size  of  the  reamer,  it  may  be  ground  to 
within  from  ,01  to  .02  inch  of  the  edge.  The  reamer  is  then 
brought  to  a  sharp  edge  and  to  correct  size  by  oilstoning. 
For  grinding  the  clearance,  as  large  an  emery  wheel  as  the 
machine   will  handle  should  be   used,  since  the  larger  the 
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wheel,  the  less  concave  the  clearance  will  be.  A  small 
wheel  will  grind  the  clearance  so  hollow  that  the  cutting 
edge  will  be  deprived  of  support. 

25.  If  no  grinding  machine  or  fixture  is  available,  a 
straight  or  taper  reamer  may  be  ground  in  a  lathe  to  run  true. 
A  piece  of  free-cutting  oilstone,  preferably  of  Washita  stone, 
is  held  in  the  tool  post.  The  reamer  is  revolved  back^vards 
at  a  high  speed  and  the  oilstone  brought  up  by  means  of  the 
cross-feed  screw  until  it  slightly  engages  the  reamer.  The 
carriage  is  then  rapidly  moved  back  and  forth  by  hand  ;  if 
freely  lubricated,  the  oilstone  will  gradually  cut  the  reamer 
down  until  it  is  round  and  true.  Clearance  is  given  entirely 
by  oilstoning  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  reamer. 
The  method  here  given  is  naturally  very  slow  and  expensive 
and  is  to  be  recommended  only  as  a  makeshift.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  reamer  can  be  made  as  round  and  true  by  it 
as  can  be  done  by  a  grinding  machine,  or  by  means  of  a 
proper  grinding  fixture. 


OROOVIX^C;  RBAMRRS. 

26.  A  reamer  can  be  grooved  most  rapidly  in  a  milling 
machine  with  a  suitable  cutter.  As  a  makeshift,  the  grooves 
can  be  planed  in  the  lathe,  shaper,  or  planer.  This  is  not 
recommended,  however,  except  when  no  milling  machine  is 
available. 

Suppose  the  method  of  spacing  in  which  any  two  opposite 
teeth  are  en  the  same  diameter  has  been  selected.  Then,  the 
grooves  are  most  advantageously  cut  in  pairs;  that  is,  after 
milling  one  groove,  the  one  diametrically  opposite  is  cut 
before  i)assing  to  the  adjoining  one.  This  is  recommended 
on  account  of  the  saving  in  labor  accomplished  by  it.  In  the 
method  of  spacing  selected,  any  two  opposite  grooves  will 
have  the  same  depth,  and  any  two  adjoining  grooves  will 
differ  in  depth.  Consequently,  by  adopting  the  method  of 
cutting  the  grooves  in  pairs,  the  number  of  times  the  cutter 
must  be  reset  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  would  be 
when  cutting  one  groove  after  another. 
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27.  The  irregularity  of  spacing  is  obtained  by  moving 
the  index  pin  a  cliffert-nl  number  o£  holes  for  each  adjoining 
pair  of  grooves.  The  irregularity  introduced  need  not  be 
very  large;  one  that  will  cause  the  cutting  edge  to  diverge 
by  2"  to  i"  from  the  angle  corresponding  to  an  equal  divi- 
sion will  be  aufScient. 

An  example  will  show  how  the  irregularity  is  introduced. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  cut  a  reamer  with  8  cutting  edges, 
and  that  the  milling  machine  available  requires  40  turns  of 
the  index  pin  for  one  revolution  of  the  index-head  spindle. 
Then,  with  the  index  pin  adjusted  to  the  circle  having  20 
holes,  20  X  40  =  800  holes  must  be  passed  over  for  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  reamer,  and  800  -;-  8  =  100  holes  for  dividing 
into  eight  equal  divisions.  As  a  movement  of  800  holes 
causes  the  work  to  revolve  through  aoo",  the  angle  through 
which  it  is  revolved  by  a  movement  of  1  hole  is  |  j-J  =  say  J", 
or  .5°. 

If  we  wish  to  introduce  an  irregularity  of  'Z°,  it  needs  a 

movement  of  —  =  4  holes.     Then,  by  a  judicious  selection, 

we  arrange  the  number  of  holes  to  be  passed  over  for  each 
division.  For  instance,  we  may  use  successively  95,  99,  103, 
and  101  holes  for  adjoining  grooves,  and,  after  cutting  each 
groove,  give  20  turns  to  pass  to  the  opposite  one.  With  this 
number,  the  greatest  difference  between  adjoining  gooves 
is  that  corresponding  to  101  —  05  =  6  holes,  which  is  about 
6x1  =  3°.  If  the  number  of  holes  selected  for  successive 
grooves  had  been  98,  102,  lOG,  and  'M,  the  greatest  difference 
between  adjoining  holes  would  have  been  that  correspond- 
ing to  10(5  _  04  =  12  holes;  or  12  X  4-  =  6".  In  selecting  the 
holes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sum  of  the  holes 
must  be  equal  to  one-half  the  number  of  holes  required 
for  a  whole  revolution  of  the  reamer.  Consequently,  the 
number  of  holes  required  for  the  last  groove  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  preceding  ones  and  the 
number  of  holes  required  for  one-half  of  a  revolution  of  the 
work. 
The  moves  that  are  to  be  made  successively  in  order  to 
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obtain  the  spacing  are  as  follows  for  the  particular  divtsioii 
and  spacing  selected:  Referring  to  Fig.  12,  to  cut  the  first 
groove,  none ;  to  cut  the  fifth  groove,  20  complete  turns  of 

the  index  pin;  to  cut  the  fourth  groove, 

95  holes,  or  4  turns  and  15  holes;  to  cut 

the  eighth  groove,  20  complete  turns;  to 

cut   the  seventh  groove,  99  holes,  or  4 

turns  and  19  holes ;  to  cut  the  third  groove, 

20  complete  turns ;    to  cut  the   seccmd 

groove,  103  holes,  or  5  turns  and  3  boles; 

pio.  IS.  and  to  cut  the  sixth  groove,  20  complete 

turns.     A  movement  of  101  holes,  or  6  turns  and  1  hole,  will 

bring  the  cutter  to  the  fifth  groove  again,  and  20  complete 

turns  to  the  first  groove. 

When  making  a  solid  reamer,  it  is  necessary  to  go  around 
twice,  sinking  the  cutter  in  deep  enough  the  first  time  to 
distinctly  mark  the  position  of  the  cutting  edge.     Whai 
back  to  the  first  groove,  the  cutter  may  be  sunk  deep  enoij^h 
to  give  the  proper  width  of  land,  which  can  be  determined 
readily  if  the  position  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  adjoining 
groove  is  known.     Then,  after  cutting  grooves  1  and  5,  the 
cutter  must  be  reset  to  the  proper  depth  for  grooves  ^  and 
8,  7  and  3,  and,  finally,  2  and  6,     If  the  grooves  are  helical, 
the  spacing  is  obtained  in  just  the  same  manner. 

28.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  20-hole  circle  for  an  8-grooved  reamer,  or  that  the  num- 
ber of  holes  passed  over  for  each  division  must  be  just  as 
given  in  the  preceding  discussion.  The  numbers  of  holes 
and  the  20-hole  circle  have  been  arbitrarily  selected  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  principle  involved. 


TEMPER  OP  REAMERS. 

29.  The  cutting  edges  of  a  reamer  may  be  tempereclto 
suit  the  service  to  be  performed.  When  the  reamer  is  to 
remove  a  relatively  large  amount  of  metal  in  one  operation, 
the  cutting  edges  should  be  soft  and  tough  enough  to  stand 
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the  strain  of  cutting;  when  a  reamer  is  intended  for  finish- 
ing and  accurate  sizing  of  holes,  where  it  luis  in  remove  only 
a  very  small  amount  of  metal,  it  can  advantageously  be 
made  quite  hard.  A  roughing  reamer,  after  being  hardened 
so  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  may  be  drawn  to  a  full 
straw  color,  while  a  finishing  reamer  may  be  left  a  pale  straw 
color.  If  the  finishing  reamer  is  intended  for  very  light 
service,  and  if  it  is  essential  that  the  wear  of  the  reamer  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  limit  in  order  to  make  a  large  number 
of  holes  uniform  in  size,  it  may  even  be  left  as  hard  as  fire 
and  water  can  make  it,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  steel 
is  not  heated  hot  enough  to  burn  it. 


> 


TAPBR   RBAMERS. 

30.  If  intended  for  finishing,  taper  ream«r8  are  made 
n  the  same  principles  that  govern  the  construction  uf 
straight  reamers.  Roughing  taper  reamers  are  often  made 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  right-handed  helical  cutting 
edges.  If  the  taper  of  the  reamer  is  at  all  large,  the  rough- 
ing reamer  may  be   made  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.     This  con- 


struction is  an  extension  of  the  principle  on  which  a  counter- 
bore  is  based;  in  fact,  each  step  in  conjunction  with  the 
adjoining  one  forms  a  counterbore.  All  cutting  is  done  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  steps;  the  cutting  edges,  as  a,  a,  are 
formed  by  backing  off  with  a  file.  The  parts  of  the  cylin- 
drical surface  of  each  step,  which  remain  after  the  grooves 
are  cut,  are  left  cylindrical;  no  clearance  is  given,  as  they 
e  of  guiding  the  succeeding  cutting  edges. 
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The  reamer  may  be  given  four  cutting  edges,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  milling  cutter  suitable  for  a  tap  of  the  same 
size. 

If  the  reamer  is  to  be  used  for  brass  or  cast  iron,  the  flutes 
may  be  made  straight,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  if  it  is  to  be 
used  for  roughing  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  flutes  may  be 
helical,  using  a  right-handed  helix  of  such  a  pitch  that  it  will 
make  an  angle  of  about  15°  with  a  plane  passing  through  the 
axis.  The  reamer  being  intended  to  turn  right-handed,  the 
cutting  of  right-handed  helical  flutes  has  the  effect  of  giving 
keen  cutting  edges,  which  will  make  the  reamer  work  easily; 
at  the  same  time,  the  chips  are  crowded  back  toward  the 
shank.  When  turning  up  a  stepped  reamer,  it  is  advisable 
to  neck  it  down  a  little  with  a  round-nosed  tool  at  the  end  of 
each  step.  When  grinding,  the  grooves  allow  the  grinding 
wheel  to  pass  entirely  over  the  surfaces,  and,  furthermore, 
they  make  it  easier  to  sharpen  the  cutting  edges.  The  cut- 
ting edges  are  backed  off  by  filing  before  hardening ;  when 
grinding  the  steps,  the  extremity  of  the  cutting  edges  of 
each  step  can  be  trued  at  the  same  time,  removing  as  little 
metal  as  possible.  They  are  finally  brought  to  a  sharp  edge 
again  by  careful  hand  grinding  on  a  beveled  emery  wheel, 
or  by  oilstoning. 

Stepped  reamers  may  also  be  made  of  suitable  form  to 
rough  out  boles  that  are  to  be  finished  with  formed  reamers. 
The  number  of  steps  that  are  to  be  used  for  a  stepped  reamer 
must  be  decided  separately  for  each  particular  case,  bearinji: 
in  mind  that  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  for  a  given 
length  of  reamer,  the  less  work  will  be  left  for  the  finishing 
reamer. 

31.  If  a  number  of  taper  reamers  of  the  same  size  and 
taper  are  required,  and  esjx-cially  if  they  are  constantl\;  in 
use  and  must  frecpiently  be  rcground  or  replaced,  a  gauge 
to  which  they  can  be  fitted  [)ecomes  an  al)solute  necessity. 
The  gauge  may  be  a  hole  of  ])roper  size  and  taper  in  a  cyliii- 
drical  piei  e  of  tool  steel  that  has  been  hardened  and  ground. 
AVith  careful  use,  such  a  gauge  will  last  practically  a  lifetime. 
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ENI-ARGING   ^VORN  SOLII>  KBAMEHSt. 

32.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  use,  reamers  will  wear, 
and  hence  will  ream  holes  smaller  than  the  standard  size 
for  which  they  were  made.  The  question  of  when  a  reamer 
has  worn  enough  to  become  unserviceable  must  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits  in  eauh  particular  case ;  it  is  utterly  impus- 
sible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  it.  When  a  finishing  reamer 
has  worn  down  too  much,  it  may  either  be  converted  into  a 
roughing  reamer,  or  be  restored  to  its  former  size  by  anneal- 
ing it  and  then  upsetting  it  sufficiently  with  a  round-nosed 
calking  tool  to  allow  it  to  be  reground  to  its  former  size 
after  hardening.  To  upset  it,  the  reamer  may  be  held 
between  lead  jaws  in  a  vise;  the  calking  too!  is  then  applied 
to  the  face  of  the  cutting  edges,  a  little  below  the  edge. 
When  driven  into  the  face  with  a  hammer,  it  forces  the 
edge  outwards,  thus  making  the  reamer  larger  in  diameter. 
This  operation  of  enlarging  a  worn  reamer  can  rarely  be 
done  more  than  once. 


^ 
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33.  Shell  reaniur»  may  be  given  the  same  number  of 
teeth,  and  have  their  cutting  edges  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  solid  reamer.  In  making  a  shell  reamer,  it  is 
well  to  make  the  hole  slightly  smaller  and  then  grind  it  to 
ciirrect  size  after  hardening  and  tempering.  The  hardening 
process  is  likely  to  change  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  is 
sure  to  throw  it  out  of  round ;  hence,  in  order  that  the  reamer 
may  fit  its  arbor  well,  the  hole  must  be  ground.  The  cutting 
edges  may  then  be  ground  while  the  reamer  is  mounted  on 
its  arbor.  If  the  reamer  is  worn  below  size,  it  may  often  be 
restored  by  the  means  described  in  Art.  32;  however,  since 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  the  hole  will  enlarge  or 
become  smaller,  there  is  no  certainty  about  whether  it  can 
be  used  on  the  same  arbor  afterwards.  If  the  hole  is  made 
tapering,  it  can  usually  be  done;  if  the  hole  is  straight,  this 
is  rather  uncertain. 
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ROSB  RBAMBRS. 

34.  As  rose  reamers  cut  on  the  end  only,  the  grooves 
with  which  they  are  to  be  provided  along  their  cylindrical 
surface  need  not  be  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  other 
reamers.  A  semicircular  milling  cutter  having  a  width 
equal  to  about  one-quarter  the  diameter  of  the  rose  reamer 
will  cut  an  excellent  groove,  the  depth  of  which  may  be 
about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  cutter.  After  hardening 
and  tempering,  grind  and  leave  the  cylindrical  part  truly 
circular.  True  up  the  extreme  cutting  edges  at  the  same 
time  and  bring  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge  again  by  careful 
grinding  on  a  beveled  grinding  wheel,  or  by  oilstoning. 

35.  Rose  reamers  for  small  work  can  be  made  advan- 
tageously of  drill  rod,  which  can  be  obtained  very  closely 
agreeing  with  the  diameter  corresponding  to  its  nominal 
size.  Commercial  drill  rod  in  sizes  up  to  No.  1,  Brown  & 
Sharpe  drill  gauge, will  rarely  vary  more  than  ^^©^(j^  inch  from 
its  true  size  and  be  surprisingly  straight.  Such  small  rose 
reamers  are  often  made  without  flutes,  and  answer  quite 
well  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required.  Furthermore, 
they  are  quite  chea{)ly  made  in  a  speed  lathe  and,  since  they 
are  hardened  only  at  the  very  cutting  end,  need  no  grinding 
for  ordinary  work.  When  making  small  reamers  from  drill 
rod,  it  is  advisable  to  neck  them  down  back  of  the  cutting 
edj>;e,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14;  the  diameter  at  the  neck  may  be 
from  joVo  ^^  f oVo"  i^^l^  smaller  than  the   rod.      It  has  been 


Fig.  14. 

observed  when  hardening  drill  rod  at  the  end,  that  it  will 
often  swell,  that  is,  become  sli'^litly  larger  in  diameter, 
directly  back  of  the  hardening.  By  necking  down  the  rose 
reamer  where  the  swelling*  is  likely  to  occur,  any  danger  of 
havin«r  the  reamer  bind  in  the  hole  is  obviated. 
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Rose  reamers  made  of  drill  rod  up  to  and  itirliiditig  Nu,  1 
gauge  size  may  be  given  three  cutting  edges.  After  bevel- 
ing the  end  of  the  reamer  in  the  lathe,  the  flutes  may  he  filed 
ill  with  a  three-square  file,  preferably  filing  them  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  which  has  purposely  been  enlarged  in  order 
to  show  the  cutting  edges  clearly.  If  thus  made,  the  reamer, 
while  cutting,  will  tend  to  push  the  chips  ahead ;  this  feature 
contributes  to  the  smoothness  of  the  hole  reamed  by  it,  since 
there  is  little  danger  then  of  the  flutes  becoming  clogged. 
After  giving  clearance  to  the  cutting  edges,  harden  at  the 
very  end  and  temper.  A  very  smooth  hole  can  be  obtained 
if  the  outer  corner  of  each  cutting  edge  is  slightly  rounded 
over  with  an  oilstone. 

H  CHUCICING  RfclAMBRS  FOR    ROUGHIIVC. 

■  38.  While  rose  reamers  are  commonly  used  in  screw 
machines,  chucking  machines,  and  lathes  for  roughing  imt 
cored  holes,  they  are  really  better  adapted  to  finish  reaming. 
Other  forms  of  reamers  are  better  adapted  to  roughing  out, 
as  they  will  cut  much  faster  and  be  more  economical  in 
maintenance.  One  of  the  beat 
reamers  for  roughing  out  cored 
holes  in  chucking  work  is  a 
reamer  that  may  be  called  a 
■nultlple-llpped  twist  drill, 
made  with  three  or  four  cutting 
edges.  They  are  usually  made 
as  shell  reamers  in  the  larger 
sizes,  and  as  solid  reamers  in  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  flutes  are  cut 
on  a  right-handed  helijc  of  such 
pitch  as  to  give  the  cutting  edges 
an  angle  of  about  15°  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis. 
An  end  view  of  a  four-lipped  twist  drill  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

Milling  cutters  suitable  for  making  this  form  of  groove 
can  be   obtained  of    the   Brown   &   Sharpe    Manufacturing 

impany,  Providence,  Rhode   Island,  on   regular  order  for 


Fig.  la. 
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sizes  up  to  3  inches.  These  drills  are  sharpened,  like  twist 
drills,  by  grinding  on  the  ends.  They  are  made  like  rose 
reamers  with  no  relief  given  to  the  lands  between  the 
grooves,  the  lands  serving  to  guide  the  reamer  straight. 
The  helical  grooves  give  keen  cutting  edges  and  insure  that 
the  reamer  clears  itself  of  chips.  If  made  as  a  shell  reamer, 
the  hole  must  be  ground  to  size  after  hardening  and  temper- 
ing. The  outside  may  then  be  ground  to  size,  with  a  taper 
of  about  .001'  to  the  inch,  being  smallest  at  the  back  end, 
to  prevent  roughing  up  or  binding  in  the  hole,  while  the 
reamer  is  mounted  on  its  own  arbor.  As  reamers  of  this 
kind  are  intended  for  roughing  out,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
grind  them  to  correct  size  within  a  fractional  part  of  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  This  applies  to  other  roughing 
reamers  as  well.  For  a  four-lipped  twist  drill,  the  width  of 
the  lands  may  be  about  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the  drill. 
The  hole,  if  the  reamer  is  made  as  a  shell  reamer,  should  in 
general  not  be  larger  than  one-half  the  outside  diameter. 
The  grooves  may  be  spaced  slightly  irregular,  preferably  so 
that  opposite  cutting  edges  are  on  the  same  diameter.  For 
small  work,  three  grooves  will  work  fairly  satisfactorily. 


AnJUSTABI.K  RRAMERS. 

37.  Reamers  are  made  adjustable  within  narrow 
limits  for  two  different  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  reamer.^ 
are  made  adjustable  for  the  purpose  of  readily  taking  up  the 
wear  and  allowing  several  shari)enings  without  losing  the 
standard  size.  Such  reamers  are  purposely  so  made  that 
the  size  to  which  they  are  set  cannot  be  varied  without 
machine  work,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  user  from  tamper- 
ing with  the  size.  On  the  other  hand,  reamers  may  be  made 
adjustable  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  reamed  by  them  to  be  slightly  varied  either  way  from 
the  standard  size.  They  are  then  made  to  be  adjustccU^y 
the  user,  wliilc  the  former  is  adjusted  by  the  toolmaker.  T(> 
distinguish  bctwccMi  the  tW(^  designs,  many  tool  makers  con- 
fine the  tiMiii  adjustable  reamer  to  reamers  that  cannot  be 
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adjusted  without  machine  work,  and  call  a  reamer  intL'inled 
fur   varying    the    diameter    of  the    hole    an    expanding 


38.  There  is  an  infinite  number  nf  designs  possible  for 
making  a  reamer  adjustable.  Some  of  these  are  shown; 
these  designs  are  not  offered  as  finality,  but  as  suggestions. 
In  general,  the  smaller  sizes  of  adjustable  and  expanding 
reamers  can  be  bought  of  the  manufacturers  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  be  made,  and  it  is  only  in  the  larger  sizes  or 
in  special  reamers  that  there  is  any  economy  in  making  them 
in  the  tool  room. 

39.  The  design  of  reamer  shown  in  Fig.  16  is  an  adjust- 
able reamer.  It  consists  of  a  body  containing  a  number  of 
dovetailed  grooves  cut  at  an  inclination  to  the  axis.  Blades 
that  form  the  cutting  edges  are  carefully  fitted  to  these 
slots.  These  blades  butt  against  the  shoulder  of  the  collar  a 
at  the  back  end  and  are  firmly  held  against  it  by  the  lock- 
nut  d.     In  order  to  show  the  blades  clearly,  the  locknut  has 


been  omitted  in  the  end  view.  When  the  r 
sufficiently  below  size  to  make  it  unserviceable,  the  nut  6  is 
loosened,  the  blades  are  partially  driven  out,  and  the  shoulder 
of  the  collar  a  is  faced  off  sufficiently  to  make  the  reamer 
slightly  over  size  when  the  blades  are  driven  home  again. 
The  blades  are  then  reground  and  stoned  to  standard  size. 

The  design  shown  can  readily  be  converted  into  an  expand- 
ing reamer  by  placing  a  nut  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
collar  a.  By  varying  the  position  of  the  two  locknuts,  the 
blades  can   then   be   expanded   or  contracted  slightly.     In 
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designing  such  a  reamer,  it  is  well  lo  bear  in  mil 
range  of  expansion  for  a  given  longitudinal  movement  can 
be  increased  by  making  the  inclination  of  the  slots  with  the 
axis  greater.  The  slots  are  usually  planed  in  un  the  planer 
or  shapcr.     This,  in  general,  is  cheaper  than  milling  them, 

40.     The  design  shown   in  Pig.  l(i  is  suitable  for  ho] 
that  pass  clear  through  the  work.     If  the  hole  is  blind,  hi 
ever,  it  cannot  be  reamed  to  the  bottom,  since  the  locknui' 
projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  blades.     The  design  shown 
in   Fig.  17   may   then  be  adopted.      In   this,  the  slots  are 


i<n^H 


inclined  the  opposite  way  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  10.    Instei 
of  a  locknut,  a  flat-headed  screw  is  used  at  the  front  t 

which  bears  against  a  shoulder  on  the  under  side  of  tht 
blades.    By  means  of  this  screw  and  the  locknut  at  the  back,  J 
the  blades  may  be  forced  outwards  or  drawn  inwards, 
design   illiiscraled   is   for   an    expanding   reamer;    it 
readily  be  used  for  an  adjustable  reamer  by  making  t 
locknut  at  the  back  end  screw  against  a  shoulder,     tn  thn 
case,  to  adjust  it,  the  shoulder  is  turned  down;  the  back  . 
nut  is  then  screwed  tight  against   it  and  the  front  screw  ■ 
hove  up  in  order  to  lock  the  blades. 

41.  An  inserted-blade  expanding  reamer  of  somewhaCfl 
different  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  In  this  design^ 
the   blades   are    flat   and   consequently  easily  fitted.     Th< 
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blades  are  beveled  at  the  front  and  back;   the  slots  that             ^H 

_j«^»»^^sHH         receive  the  blades  are  also  beveled             ^| 

^^^^^^^^ 

at  Ihe  back  end.      A  central  tapered 

^^^^^^^^ 

pin  bears  against  the  bottom  of  the 

^^^^^^^^ 

blades;   by  screwing  the  pin  in  or 

^^^fc^^^ 

out  and  screwing  up  the  locknut,  the 

^^^^^^^ 

blades  are  forced  outwards  or  drawn 

h^^^ 

inwards,      The  blades,  after  harden- 

ing and   tempering,   require  to  be 

,--^^     H-^^ 

ground  flat  and  parallel  on  the  sides; 

P 

s=5  t^ 

they  must  be  a  good  fit  in  the  slots. 

1 

The  inner  face  of  the  blades,  which 

1  r 

T 

ftH  '     1 

s       bears  against  the  taper  pin,  should 

■ 

■  '    i 

also  be  ground  straight  on  a  surface 

m 

i    ■' 

grinder.      The   taper   pin    may   be 

■ 

■ 

hardened   and   drawn   to   a    purple 

r 

1    1    li  J 

color;    it    should    then    be   ground 

-«  true.     After  assembling  the  reamer, 

adjust  the  pin  and  locknut  so  as  to 

I 

■ 

be  midway  between  its  two  extreme 

■ 

positions  and  then  grind  the  outside 

■ 

to  standard  size.      Relieve  and  taper 

JM\   J 

off  the  ends  as  in  any  other  reamer. 

■^ 

-,,  g^gi  ■■■ 

-^       The  locknut  may  preferably  be  hard- 

ened,  but  the  body  of  the  reamer 

r^^l 

should  be  left  soft.     The  body  should 

W//„^mm^^^Z0         be  made  of  tool  steel  in  the  smaller              ■ 

^^^S                sizes,  i.  e. ,  for  sizes  below  \\  iniThes.              ^| 

^  ^^                Above  this  size,  it  may  be  made  of              H 

^-                     machinery  steel.    The  design  shown              ^| 

^^  W?^           '"  ^'^'   ^^  '''  suitable   for   reamers              H 

yS^Si-xJl^v^^           from  }  inch  up.                                                        ^| 

'^"■'^.          /7~T^           42.     The  most  common  forms  of                 ■ 

_             Vk&^^^^$^^          expanding    reamers    are    shown    in                 ^ 

L           ^^^^^^^           Fig.  19.     In  both  designs,  the  ream- 

■                 ^^^                 gj.  jg  niade  at  first  exactly  as  if  it 

■            -^'X*;^^^-              were  a  solid  reamer;  an  axial  hole  is 

1    "■"""■' 

L 
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then  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  adjusting  screw,  and,  finally, 
the  reamer  is  split.  Referring  to  Fig.  19  (a),  the  reamer  is 
split  at  the  end.     Screwing  the  taper-headed  screw  inwards 


expands  the  reamer;  it  is  then  locked  by  the  locknut  shown 
This  reamer  becomes  large  at  the  end.  I 

In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  10  (i),  the  end  is  left  solid, 
but  the  reamer  is  split  by  sinking  in  a  narrow  milling  culler 
right  back  of  the  end.  The  slots  may  commence  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  end  equal  to  about  one  and  one-half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  reamer.  The  length  of  the  slots  shnuld 
be  about  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  reamer.  The  imni- 
ber  of  parts  into  which  the  reamer  is  split  varies  with  tha^ 
diameter.  Reamers  up  to  f  inch  may  be  split  into  two  parts;  I 
up  to  J  inch,  into  three  parts;  and  above  that  size,  into  four  f 
parts. 

Split  expanding  reamers  are  the  cheapest  expanding  ream- 1 
ers  to  construct;  they  are  open  to  the  objection,  however,  ^ 
that  expanding  does  not  change  their  diameter  unifurmlyJ 
throughout  their  length.  Whether  this  objection  is  serious  J 
enough  to  prohibit  their  employment  for  a  particular  casel 
must  be  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  diameter  of  split  expanding  reamers  depends  on  tlnj 
service  expected  of  them.   If  they  are  made  expanding  sinif^f  4 
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n  order  to  be  able  to  ream  holes  to  a  standard  size,  they  should 
)riginally  be  ground  and  stoned  to  the  standard  diameter. 
[f  they  are  intended  to  ream  holes  at  will  slightly  above  or 
selow  standard  size,  they  must  be  made  slightly  under  the 
standard  size. 


FORMED    KBAMERH. 

43.  When  holes  that  are  neither  straight  nor  conical 
[tapering)  are  to  be  finished  by  reaming,  so-called  formttd 
reamers  must  be  used.  Some  shapes  of  formed  reamers 
jan  be  readily  ground  in  the  ordinary  grinding  machine; 
others,  again,  require  special  apparatus  for  their  production. 
Formed  reamers  in  general  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  are  very  expensive  in  first  cost  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate  if  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required. 
There  are  some  jobs,  however,  that  simply  cannot  be  done 
without  them;  in  that  case,  the  toolmaker  must  use  his 
ingenuity  as  to  the  best  way  of  grinding  them  to  correct 
size  and  shape. 


I  fouR'HQL'ake:  reamkrs. 

-4-t.  If  a  long  hole  is  to  be  finished  very  true  and  very 
iraooth,  as,  for  instance,  the  bore  of  a  rifle  barrel,  a  type  of 
■earner  differing  entirely  from  any  shown  heretofore  must 
le  used.  This  type,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  is  very  little 
;n(>wn  outside  of  armories,  where  it  is  used  practically  to 
he  exclusion  of  ail  other  reamers  for  the  purpose  of  finish- 
earning  the  bore  of  gun  barrels.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
imilar  machine-shop  work. 

The  reamer  is  made  of  square  tool  steel.  The  four  sides 
ire  hollowed  out,  as  shown  in  the  end  view.  If  the  reamer 
s  large,  this  may  be  done  in  the  milling  machine,  shaper, 
)r  planer;  for  small  reamers,  it  may  be  done  by  filing.  The 
■earner  is  then  hardened  and  tempered  and  ground  on  the 
iurface  grinder,  grinding  the  corners  only,  until  it  is  per- 
fectly straight  and  parallel.     Its  diameter  across  corners  is 
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iiVir  inth  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  to  be  reamed.  It  is  then  stoned 
carefidly  to  give  very  smootli  edges, 
using  the  finest  grade  of  Arkansas  oil- 
stone. The  extreme  ends  are  slightly 
tapered  off  by  stoning.  In  use,  a  slip  of 
hard  wood,  as  h,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  reamer,  is  inserted  between 
one  side  of  the  reamer  and  the  walls  of 
the  hole.  This  causes  the  edges  a,  a  to 
cut.  After  passing  through  the  hole,  a 
strip  of  tissue  paper  is  placed  between 
the  reamer  and  the  slip  of  wood;  ihis 
causes  the  reamer  to  take  another  cut. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  hole  is  the  c(jr- 
rect  size.  Copious  lubrication  is  essen- 
tial to  good  work.  The  slip  of  bard 
wood  may  be  confined  longitudinally  by 
two  pins,  as  shown.  A  reamer  of  this 
kind  is  suited  only  for  removing  minute 
amounts  of  metal.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  produce  a  degree  of  finish 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
kind  of  reamer.  It  requires  pulling 
through  the  hole  in  order  to  work  best. 
A  four-square  reamer  may  be  made  with- 
out hollowing  out  the  sides;  it  is  then, 
however,  more  difficult  to  sharpen  when 
worn.  The  length  of  a  four-square  ream- 
er may  be  about  eight  times  its  diam- 
eter 


FRONT  CHAMFBB. 

45.  Straight  reamers  intended  l" 
cut  Tt  their  ends  only,  like  rose  reamers 
and  chucking  reamers,  are  to  be  made 
with  a  very  slight  taper  for  clearance. 
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lis  taper  is  sti  slight  that  the  p.irt  back  of  the  cutting  edges 
II  serves  as  a  guide.  Straight  reamers  that  have  their 
tting  edges  formed  on  their  circumference  require  the 
mt  end  to  be  slightly  cliamfcrud  off  in  order  that  they 
^y  enter  the  hole  easily. 


COUNTERBORES. 

The  design  of  a  counterbore  depends  on  several 
iditions,  which  are:  the  nature  of  the  metal  it  is  to  be 
ed  for,  the  range  in  the  size  of  holes  to  be  counterbored, 
;  number  of  holes  to  be  counterbored,  and  the  distribution 
metal  around  the  hole. 


11  BOL.ID  COUNTE^RUOHK- 

47.  When  a  counterbore  is  to  be  used  for  a  relatively 
lall  number  of  holes  and  is  to  be  thrown  away  after  serving 
purpose,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  cheap  construction  in 
ier  to  reduce  first  cost  to  the  lowest  limit.  Probably  the 
eapcst  counterbore  that  can  be  made  is  the  two-Hpp«d 
kt  counterbore  with  a  solid  teat,  which  is  shown  in 
K.  21.      This  can  be  forged  very  near  to  shape,  and  needs 


• 


t  little  machine  work  and  filing  to  make  it  serviceable, 
ter  forging,  center  at  both  ends;  turn  the  shank  to  the 
luired  size;  then  reverse  and  turn  up  the  teat,  finishing 
ffith  a  fine  file.      Turn  the  counterbore  to  correct  size  and 


^ 
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face  the  cutting  edges.  Finish  by  filing  the  sides  smooth 
and  give  clearance  to  the  cutting  edges.  If  ^e  coanterboie 
is  to  be  used  for  wrought  iron  or  steel,  a  keen  cttttii^  edge 
may  be  given  by  filing  as  shown  at  a  in  dotted  limes.  Fw 
cast  iron  and  brass,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  cutting  edges 
without  any  front  rake.  A  slight  relief  may  be  given  to  tte 
faces  if  b  to  prevent  them  from  binding  in  case  the  counter- 
sinking is  to  be  carried  to  an  appreciable  depth*  If  the 
counterbore  is  intended  only  for  squaring  up  the  £ace 
around  a  hole,  no  relief  need  be  given  to  A,  b.  Only  the 
cutting  edges  need  be  hardened ;  they  mfiy  be  drawn  to  a 
straw  color.  The  process  of  hardening  leaves  the  teat  hard; 
some  toolmakers  draw  the  end  of  the  teat  to  a  blue  cdior  by 
inserting  it  into  red-hot  lead  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
its  breaking  off.  Since  the  teat  is  most  liable  to  break  off 
close  to  the  cutting  edges,  however,  and  since  it  cannot  be 
drawn  to  a  spring  temper  clear  up  to  the  edges  without  par- 
tially softening  them,  many  toolmakers  believe  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  draw  the  teat  to  a  higher  color  than  the 
cutting  edges. 

48.  When  a  hole  is  drilled  close  to  a  projection,  and 
when  it  is  required  that  the  counterbore  should  cut  part  of 
the  projection  away,  it  is  better  to  use  a  counterbore  with 
four  cutting  edges.     This  may  be  turned  down  from  bar 
tool   steel   and  have  its  cutting  edges  formed  by  cutting 
grooves  with  a  60°  cutter   in   the   milling   machine.    The 
grooves  may  be  cut  on  a  right-handed   helix,    making  an 
angle  of  about  15°  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  counterbore  if  it  is  intended  for  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
For  brass  and  cast  iron,  the  grooves  may  be  straight.    The 
cutting  edges   are  to   be   given   clearance   by  filing;  it  is 
advisable  to  give  clearance  to  the  lands  also.     The  counter- 
bore will  then  have  much  less  tendency  to  spring  from  the 
projection  while  cutting  part  of  it  away. 

49.  Solid  counterbores,  while  cheap  in  first  cost,  are 
open  to  two  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
difficult  to  sharpen;  in  the  second  place,  they  are  limited  in 
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heir  range  to  holes  as  large  as  the  teat  or  larger.  They 
an  be  adapled  to  holes  larger  than  the  teat  by  forcing  a 
lushing  over  it.  As  it  is  rather  difficult  to  remove  the 
lushing,  this  method  of  making  a  counterbore  adapted  to 
everal  sizes  of  holes  can  only  he  considered  as  a  makeshift, 
specially  as  the  difficulty  of  properly  sharpening  it  is 
etained.  Two-lipped  and  four-lipped  solid  counterbores 
re  sharpened  by  grinding — on  the  sides,  in  case  of  a  two- 
ipped  counterbore,  and  on  the  fiat  side  of  the  grooves  in 
ase  of  a  four-lipped  counterbore. 


■  BUILT-UP    COUNTERDOREa. 

>iSO>  Inserted- Teat  Counterbore. — The  counterbore 
hown  in  section  in  Fig.  23  overcomes  the  objections  raised 
igainst  the  solid  counterbore.  It  is  slightly  more  expensive 
o  make,  but  will  serve  for  a  greater  variation  in  size  of  hole 
han  any  other.  In  addition,  it  can  be  sharpened  very 
;asily.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  has  a  central  hole  bored 
o  receive  the  shank  of  the  teat,  which  is  held  in  place  by 
he  setscrew.     After  turning  the  outside,  the  central  hole 


nay  be  bored  true  and  reamed,  ru 
he  counterbore  in  the  steady  rest. 
)e  cut  between  centers  in  the  n- 
;ounterbore  may  be  held  in  a  chuck 


ming  the  large  end  of 
The  grooves  may  then 
lling  machine,  or  the 
as  is  most  convenient. 


\  60"  milling  cutter  should  be  used  if  four  cutting  edges 
ire  given.  For  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  grooves  may 
)C  cut  along  a  right-handed  heli.x;  for  brass  and  cast  iron, 
,hey  may  be  straight.  After  hardening  and  tempering,  the 
lole  should  be  lapped  out;  teats  of  the  desired  sizes  may 
then  be  turned  and  fitted  to  the  counterbore.     These  teats 


i 
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may  be  hardened  at  the  end  and  drawn  to  a  straw  color. 
Unless  the  counterbore  is  used  for  exceptionally  fine  work, 
there  is  little  need  of  grinding  the  teats  to  run  true.  As 
they  are  to  be  hardened  at  the  extreme  end  only,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  springing  sufficiently  to  interfere 
with  the  working.  The  shank  of  the  teat  should  be  a  good 
sliding  fit,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  removed  when  the  set- 
screw  is  loosened.  The  counterbore  can  readily  be  sharp- 
ened by  grinding  on  the  end  after  the  teat  is  removed. 

51.  Inserted-Cutter  Counterbores. — When  but  very 
few  holes  of  a  special  size  are  to  be  counterbored,  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  counterbore  ever  being  wanted 
again,  the  simple  form  shown  in  Fig.  23  may  be  adopted. 
Its  chief  recommendation  is  its  cheapness.  The  objection- 
able feature  is  that  it  can  take  but  a  relatively  light  cut, 
which  requires  careful  feeding  to  prevent  breakage  of  the 
cutter.  It  consists  of  a  bar  that  fits  the  hole  to  be  counter- 
bored,  and  a  cutter  driven  into  a  circular  hole  drilled  clear 
through  the  bar.  For  small  counterborcs,  the  cutter  may 
be  made  of  drill  rod.  Referring  to  Fig.  23,  after  the  bar  is 
turned  to  a  fit,  the  hole  for  the  cutter  is  drilled  and  reamed 


Fig.  23. 

and  a  blank  piece  of  drill  rod  of  sufficient  length  driven  in. 
This  is  tluMi  turned  to  the  correct  diameter  and  faced  on 
the  front  side.  It  is  next  driven  out  of  the  bar  and  filed  to 
a  cutting  edge,  as  shown,  giving  front  rake  for  wrought  iron 
or  steel.  The  cutter  is  now  Jiardened  all  over  and  driven 
home  again. 

52.  For  large  work,  a  counterbore  may  be  made  as 
shown  in  Fig.  :M.  The  bar  is  slotted  and  a  flat  cutter  is 
closely  fitted  to  it;  th(*  cutter  is  confined  by  a  key,  ^^ 
shown.      A  moderate  rani::e  of  variation  in  the  diameter  of 


ihc  best  plan  to  leave  the  end  >if  the  bar  soft  and  to  tiiiti  i 
iown  sufficiently  to  receive  a  hardened  bushing;  that 
jood  snug  fit  and  kept  from  turning  by  a  pin. 


HOLLOW     MILLS. 


SOLID  HOLLOW   MILLS. 

I53.     Hollow  mills  are  chiefly  used  for  screw-machine 
pd  turret-lathe  work  for  roughing  down  and  finishing  stock 


■ratory  t 

z  usually  made  adjus 
kre    preferred,   since, 


:n  intended  fur  finishing, 
:.  For  roughing  out,  solid 
general,    they    are    not    aS 
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springy  as  adjustable  mills.  Hollow  mills  may  be  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  For  small  work,  the  most 
common  form  is  the  solid  mill  shown  in  Fig.  85.  This  is 
commonly  made  with  four  cutting  edges  formed  by  milling 
with  a  side  milling  cutter  of  about  double  the  outude 
diameter  of  the  mill.  In  order  that  the  mill  may  wort 
easily,  it  must  be  relieved  inside  by  filing  it  as  shown.  The 
rear  of  the  mill  is  to  be  bored  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
cutting  end.  This  allows  it  to  clear  on  long  cuts,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  it  easier  to  lile  the  clearance.  In 
making  the  mill,  it  is  advisable  to  mill  out  the  cutting  edges 
before  giving  the  clearance  inside;  if  this  is  done,  the  clear- 
ance can  be  filed  more  rapidly,  since  there  is  then  but  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  metal  to  be  removed.  The 
milling  cutter  is  to  be  set  by  trial  until  it  makes  a  abont 
one-sixth  the  inside  diameter  and  6  about  eight-tenths  <rf 
the  inside  diameter.  The  back  of  the  mill  may  be  bwed 
about  one  and  one-fifth  times  the  diameter  at  the  front 
end.  The  faces  on  which  the  cutting  edges  are  located  are 
usually  spaced  equidistant  and  lie  in  planes  pa&sing  through 
the  axis.  The  mill  is  hardened  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
the  milling  and  drawn  to  a  straw  color  from  the  back,  set- 
ting it  on  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron.  All  sharpening  is  done 
by  grinding  on  the  end. 

54.  An  adjustable  hollow  mill  may  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  adjustable  spring  die  shown  in  Fig'.  3, 
using  a  clamp  collar  to  adjust  it. 


IN8ERTBD-BI.ADB    HOLLOW    MILLS. 

55.  For  large  work,  hollow  mills  may  be  made  with  in- 
serted blades,  constructing  them  if  desired  non -adjustable 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  die  shown  in  Fig.  2.  '' 
desired  adjustable,  a  design  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig'  * 
may  be  adopted. 

56.  A  very  good  design  of  a  hollow  mill  with  removable 
blades  and  adjustable  for  sizes  within  narrow  limits,  is  shown 
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in    Figs.  20  and  27.      Fig.   2fi  shows  the    mill  taken  apart; 
Fig.  27  show.s  it  assembled. 

The  mill  consists  essentially  of  a  body  a  in  which  a  number 

of  slots,  as  b,  are  cut  at  an  inclination  to  the  axis.     These 

I  slots  receive  the  cutlers  r,  c,  which  are  a  loose  fit  in  them. 


The  cutters  are  rectangular  in  cross-seclion;  their  rear  end 
butts  against  the  adjusting  nut  d.  They  are  held  in  place 
by  a  tapering  collar  f,  which  surrounds  ihem  and  is  pushed 
home  by  a  locknut^  located  at  the  front  end.  The  inside 
of  the  collar  c  is  bored  out  sufficiently  large  to  clear  the 
body  a  and  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  cutters,  which  extend 
I  slightly  above  the  tapered  surface  of  a.     Clearance  spaces 


for  the  reception  of  the  chips  are  cut  between  the  slots,  as 
shown  at/",  f.  These  clearance  spaces  communicate  with  the 
outside  by  an  opening  cut  through  the  body  and  a  corre- 
sponding opening  in  the  collar.  To  set  the  mill  to  a  smaller 
size,  the  locknut  g  is  loosened  in  order  to  loosen  the  cutters. 
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These  are  then  pushed  forwards,  and,  consequently,  closed 
in  by  turning  the  adjusting  nut  d  forwards.  Tightening 
the  locknut  forces  the  taper  collar  over  the  cutters  and  thus 
locks  them.  In  order  to  set  the  mill  to  a  larger  diameter, 
the  cutters  are  loosened  by  unscrewing  the  locfcnnt;  the 
nut  d  is  then  turned  back  and  the  cutters  pushed  against  it 
by  hand.  They  are  locked  again  by  screwing  the  locknot 
home. 

A  hollow  mill  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  des^ 
is  rather  expensive  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned.  It  is 
very  economical  in  its  maintenance,  however,  since  new 
cutters  can  be  made  for  it  at  a  very  slight  cost.  By  making 
the  cutters  of  suitable  shape,  the  mill  can  be  adapted  to  a 
limited  range  <)f  sizes. 

67.  When  making  the  mill,  it  is  advisable  to  cot  the 
bottom  of  the  slots  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  in 


order  that  the  cutters  may  all  be  alike.  After  the  first  set  — 
of  cutters  has  been  made,  a  filing  jig  may  be  constructed,  .^ 
in  which  spare  cutters  can  be  filed  exactly  alike  in  height,.^ 
length,  and  shape  of  cutting  edge.  A  simple  filing  jig  foc^K" 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  It  consists  of  two  part^= 
doweled  together.  One  of  the  cutters  out  of  the  first  %eW~ 
made  serves  as  a  model;  it  is  placed  between  the  two  part= 
of  the  jig.  butting  its  rear  end  against  the  stop  a.  The  jifty? 
is   then  worked  down  to  the   height  of  the  cutter  and  1  ^ 
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beveled  to  suit  it;  as  the  cutter  is  hartleiieil,  this  can  be 
done  readily.  The  jig  is  now  hardened  and  used  to  duplicate 
the  cutters.  It  is  made  in  two  parts  doweled  together  in 
order  to  cheapen  its  construction;  the  act  of  clamping  it  in 
the  vise  clamps  the  soft  cutter  placed  in  it  at  the  same  time, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any  damping  device.  The 
filing  jig  roust  be  made  of  tool  steel.  Before  the  jig  can  be 
used,  the  cutters  must  be  cut  down  to  the  correct  width  for 
the  slots  in  the  mill  body,  which  should  be  e.-cactly  alike  to 
allow  the  cutters  to  interchange. 


H  HOLLOW   MILL  FOR   ANNL'LAR   MILLING. 

58.     Hollow  mills  can  be  used  with  advantage  on  some 
classes  of  work  for  milling  the  outside  of  a  cylindrical  pro- 
jection central  with  a  hole  passing  through  it,  provided  great 
accuracy  is  not  required.     The  mill  is  then  made  with  a 
^central  guide  pin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.     This  pin  is  to  be 


hardened  at  the  end  and  drawn  to  a  spring  temper.  It  is 
recommended  to  hold  the  pin  by  means  of  a  setscrew  to 
allow  ready  removal  when  the  mill  is  to  be  ground.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  filing  of  the  inside  clearance,  it  is 
advisable  to  bore  out  the  rear  end  of  the  mill  somewhat 
larger  than  its  inside  diameter. 


i 
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rXING  TOOLS   AND    APPLIANCES, 


MILLING    CUTTERS. 


SOLID  MILLING  CUTTERS. 

dumber  of  Cutting  Edges  for  Solid  Cutters. — 
K  cutters  up  to  G  inches  in  diameter  are  usually 

LB  OF  CUTTING  BOGBS  FOR   MILLING  CUTTERS. 


Diameter  of  Cutter. 

Cutting  Edges. 

i 

6 
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8 

1 

12 
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made  solid,  and  above  that  size  they  are  made  with  inserted 
teeth.  The  number  of  cutting  edges  for  solid  milling  cut- 
ters intended  for  general  work  may  be  as  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  which  is  believed  to  conform  very  closely  to 
average  practice. 

The  cutting  edges  are  generally  made  with  a  radial  face, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  ;  the  spaces  on  the 
circumference  may  be  cut  with  a  cutter  that  will  produce 
an  angle  of  about  50°  between  the  face  and  the  back  of  the 


Fig.  1. 

tooth.  This  anji^le  gives  an  ample  depth  to  the  clearance 
spaces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  well-supported  cutting 
edges.  The  milling  cutter  used  for  forming  the  teeth  is  run 
in  deep  enough  to  leave  the  lands  from  .02  to  .04:  inch  in 
width,  acc-ordini;  to  the  size  of  the  cutter  that  is  being  made. 
If  teeth  are  cut  on  the  sides  of  the  cutter,  as  shown  m 
Fig.  1,  tile  spaces  may  be  cut  with  a  milling  cutter  that  will 
j)r(>chK  e  an  ani;le  from  (Jo*^  to  70'  between  the  face  and  the 
back  of  the  tooth.      When   milling  the   teeth  on  the  sides, 


-l 
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the  index  head  cannot  be  left  at  the  90**  mark  or  at  the 
0*^  mark,  but  must  be  inclined  a  little,  in  order  that  the  cut- 
ter may  make  the  lands  of  equal  width.  The  amount  that 
the  index  head  is  to  be  inclined  depends  on  such  variable 
conditions  that  computation  of  it  is  a  difficult  problem ;  in 
practice,  it  is  most  rapidly  found  by  an  actual  trial.  After 
cutting  the  teeth,  remove  all  burrs  by  filing,  and  harden. 
The  tempering  is  done  to  advantage  by  inserting  a  red-hot 
piece  of  iron  in  the  hole,  thus  making  the  cutter  softest  at 
the  inside.  Draw  to  a  good  straw  color.  Since  the  diame- 
ter of  the  hole  is  very  likely  to  change  in  hardening,  it  is 
considered  good  practice  to  make  it  slightly  smaller,  say 
.004  inch  per  inch  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  finish  by  grind- 
ing. To  reduce  the  time  required  for  grinding  the  hole,  it 
may  be  recessed,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view  of  Fig.  1. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  sides  of  the  boss  be  also  ground 
straight,  and  true  with  the  hole. 

2.  Grinding  Milling  Cutters. — The  teeth  are  sharp- 
ened on  a  cutter  grinder,  using  the  finger  of  the  grinder  as 
a  means  for  obtaining  the  proper  cutting  clearance.  The 
teeth  may  be  given  a  clearance  of  about  3°;  that  is,  the 
angle  between  the  face  of  the  teeth  and  the  top  of  the  teeth 
may  be  about  87".  If  this  degree  of  clearance  is  given,  the 
teeth  will  cut  freely  and  the  cutter  will  last  well.  If  more 
clearance  is  given,  the  cutting  edges  will  dull  quite  rapidly. 
For  grinding  the  teeth  on  the  side  of  a  milling  cutter,  a 
small  emery  wheel  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  proper  cut- 
ting clearance  without  touching  the  adjoining  cutting  edge. 
The  method  of  grinding  milling  cutters  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  employed  in  grinding  reamers;  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  cutting  edges,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
finished  entirely  by  grinding,  no  oilstoning  whatsoever  being 
done  on  them.  * 

In  ordec  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  milling  cutter,  it  is 
essiential  that  a  cutter  grinder  be  used  for  sharpening  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  grind  a  cutter  by  hand  so  that  it  will  be 
round.     Milling  cutters  that  cut  only  on  their  ends  when 
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used  for  grooving  may  advantageously  be  ground  so  as  to 
be  slightly  smaller  at  the  rear,  say  about  .01  inch  per  inch 
of  length.  When  grinding  cutters,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  only  very  fine  cuts  must  be  taken,  since,  otherwise,  the 
temper  will  be  drawn  from  the  extreme  cutting  edges^  whidi 
spoils  the  cutter.  The  grinding  of  a  cutter  is  a  job  that 
cannot  be  hurried  without  inviting  disaster  to  the  cnttiiv 
edjges. 

3«    Helical  Cutting:  Bdfrea. — ^When  making  a  lielical 
miUliifc  catter»  more  commonly  known  as  a  tspiral  mill* 

tnfC  cutter,  choose  a  helix  that  will  give  the  cutting  edges 
an  angle  of  abotit  %0^  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  cutter.     It  does  not  make  any  particular  difference 
whether  the  helix  is  right-handed  or  left-handed  when  the 
cutter  is  intended  for  a  machine  in  which  the  cutter  arbor  is 
supported  at  the  end.     However,  when  used  for  a  machine 
in  which  the  end  of  the  arbor  is  free,  the  helix  should  be 
such  that  the  end  thrust  due  to  the  action  of  the  spiral  cut- 
ting  edges  will  tend  to  force  the  arbor  home ;  that  is,  if  the 
cutter  is  right-handed,  the  helix  should  be  left-handed;  ii 
the  cutter  is  left-handed,  the  helix  should  be  right-handed. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
terms  '*  right-handed  "  and  **  left-handed  "  when  applied  to 
milling  cutters,  they  are  here  defined  as  follows :  Standing 
in  front  of  a  milling  machine  with  a  horizontal  spindle,  and 
looking  toward  the  spindle,  if  the  milling  cutter  revolves  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  it  is  a  le ft -handed  o^xt- 
ter ;  if  it  revolves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  it  is  a  right-handed  cutter.     A   right-handed 
helix,  however,  is  one  that,  in  advancing,  turns  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  watch.     A  left-handed  helix  turns  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

4.  Nicked  Teeth. — For  heavy  milling*,  spiral  milling 
cutters  with  nicked  teeth  are  an  advantage,  since  they 
break  up  the  chips,  which  enables  a  heavier  cut  to  be  taken 
than  is  possible  with  an  ordinary  cutter.  A  satisfactory 
way  of  nicking  them  is  as  follows:  Gear  an  engine  lathe  to 
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cut  a  thread  having  a  pitch  about  equal  to  the  distance 
between  two  teeth  of  the  cutter,  and  with  a  round-nosed 
tool  cut  a  half-round  thread  having  a  width  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  the  pitch  of  the  thread.  This  is  preferably  done 
before  the  clearance  spaces  are  milled  in  the  cutter.  In- 
serted-teeth  cutters  with  either  straight  or  helical  cutting 
edges,  and  solid  wide  cutters  with  straight  cutting  edges 
may  advantageously  be  nicked  by  cutting  a  helical  groove. 


MILLING  CUTTERS  WITH   INSBRTBD  TBBTH. 

5.     OeslicnB. — When  milling  cutters  exceed  ti  inches  in 
diameter,  the  cost  of  making  them  of  one  piece  of  tool  steel 


becomes  rather  high;  i 
with  small  teeth  that 
terial,  as  cast  iron  or 
variety  of  designs  that 


Fio.  2. 

1  general,  it  is  cheaper  to  make  them 
are  inserted  in  a  body  of  cheap  nia- 
machinery  steel.  There  is  a  great 
will  make  a  satisfactory  cutter.     The 
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simplest  design  is  that  in  which  the  cutters  are  fitted  to  dove- 
tail slots  and  driven  home  after  hardening.  In  order  to 
make  a  good  job,  the  cutters  must  be  very  carefully  fitted, 
which  makes  renewal  rather  expensive.  Again,  as  the  slots 
must  necessarily  be  dovetailed,  they  are  expensive  ones  to 
make.  These  considerations  have  led  to  designs  that  do  not 
require  such  close  and  expensive  work,  although  they  are 
not  quite  as  simple.  Two  standard  designs  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  both,  the  cutters  are  rectangular  in  cross-section. 
Owing  to  this  shape,  the  slots  can  be  milled  very  cheaply, 
and  cutters  to  fit  them  can  be  made  at  an  expense  slight  in 
comparison  to  that  involved  in  making  dovetailed  cutters. 
The  design  shown  at  (a)  is  one  that  has  been  adopted  by 
The  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company,  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.  Rectangular  slots  receive  the  cut- 
ters a,  a;  the  body  is  milled  out  between  every  second  pair 
of  slots  to  receive  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of  steel  d,  which 
is  drawn  home  by  means  of  the  fillister-headed  screw  shown, 
and  thus  locks  the  cutters.  A  space  is  left  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  piece  d  and  the  body;  this  space  allows  a  slight 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  cutters. 

In  the  design  shown  at  (^),  the  metal  between  every  sec- 
ond pair  of  slots  is  slotted  with  a  narrow  slot,  as  c,  c.  Before 
cutting  the  narrow  slots,  a  hole  is  drilled  clear  through  and 
reamed  **  taper  "  to  receive  the  taper  pins  r,  e,  which  are 
driven  in  after  the  cutters  are  in  place  and  serve  to  lock 
the  latter.  Driving  the  taper  pins  out  loosens  the  cutters 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  withdrawn.  This 
design  of  cutter  is  furnished  by  The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

6.  Helical  Cutting:  Kdi^es.  —  Inserted-tooth  milling 
cutters  may  be  given  helical  cutting  edges  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  solid  cutters  are  provided  with  them.  Obviously, 
if  a  helical  slot  is  cut  into  the  body,  the  cutter  tooth  will  als''^ 
have  to  be  helical  in  order  to  fit  it.  This  is  a  very  expensive 
shai)e  to  ])r<)duce,  however,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  with 
the  ordinary  machinery  to  be   found   in  a  tool  room.     For 
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this  reason,  straight  slots  are  cut  at  an  angle  to  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  axis,  and  straight  cutters  are  universally 
used.  Straight  cutters  set  at  an  angle  are  open  to  one  seri- 
ous objection,  however,  which  is  that  the  front  face  of  the 
cutter  is  not  radial  throughout  its  length,  but  changes  from 
a  front  rake  at  one  end  to  a  radial  face  in  the  middle  and 
then  to  a  negative  rake  at  the  other  end.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  which  shows  one  straight  cutter  inserted  at  an  angle. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  objectionable  point  more  clearly, 
the  diameter  of  the  body  has  been  made  rather  small.     At 

I  the  end  a,  the  face  of  the  cutting  edge  has  front  rake,  as 
Indicated  by  the  radial  line  o  c     At  d,  as  indicated  by  the 

radial  Xvn&od,  thecuttingedge  is  radial,  changing  to  a  nega- 
tive rake  toward /I  The  amount  of  negative  rake  aty  is 
shown  by  the  radial  line  o  e. 

The  best  way  of  curing  this  defect  is  to  mill  the  cutting 
face  helical  with  a  suitable  cutter  set  to  produce  a  radial 
face.  To  allow  this  to  be  done,  the  cutter  must  either  be 
made  thicker  throughout,  or  thickened  on  the  cutting  face 
from  beyond  the  body. 

7.  Before  cutting  the  slots,  select  a  helix  that  will  give 
the  cutting  edges  an  angle  of  about  20°  with  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis.  Gear  the  milling  machine  to  cut  this 
helix  and  put  the  turned  blank  body  in  the  machine.  With 
a  scriber  clamped  to  the  milling-machine  arbor,  scribe  a 
helical  line  on  the  surface  of  the  body.     This  line  will  then 
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serve  as  a  guide  for  setting  the  index  head  by  trial  to  tte 
angle  that  will  give  a  straight  slot  coinciding  dosely  with 
the  helix.  Unless  the  milling  machine  is  so  arranged  that 
the  index  head  swivels  on  the  platen,  the  slots  will  have  to 
be  cut  with  an  end  mill.  Many  designs  of  milling  machines 
have  a  so-called  raising  block  to  which  the  index  head  may 
be  clamped  and  then  swiveled  across  the  platen*  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  slots  can  be  cut  with  a  regular  axial  cutter. 
After  the  cutters  have  been  inserted  into  the  slots  and 
locked,  the  milling  machine  is  geared  again  for  the  pt^cqwr 
helix  and  the  cutting  face  of  each  cutter  milled  helical  and 
radial. 

8*  .Proporttom  and  Number  of  Teetli. — ^The  num- 
ber  of  cutting  edges  for  milling  cutters  with  inserted  blades 
may  be  about  as  given  in  the  following  table,  which  is  given 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  toolmaker  in  select* 
ing  a.  suitable  number  of  cutting  edges,  As  opinions  differ 
considerably  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pected that  all  cutters  will  conform  to  the  table,  which  is 
believed  to  represent  average  practice. 

TABLB  OF  CUTTING   BDGB8  FOR  MILLS   ^VIXH 

IN8BRTBD  CUTTBR8. 


Diameter. 

Number. 

Diameter. 

Number. 

6 

12 

18 

35 

7 

14 

20 

38 

8 

16 

22 

41 

9 

18 

24 

44 

10 

20 

26 

46 

12 

24 

28 

48 

14 

28 

30 

50 

16 

32 

32 

52 

The  proportions  of  the  cutters  may  be  about  as  follows: 
Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  thickness  d  of  the  cutter  may  be 
about  one-fourth  the  distance  from  one  cutting  edge  to  the 
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next  one;  the  depth  ^  may  be  about  three-fourths  the  pitch 
of  the  cutting  edges;  and  the  depth  f  oi  the  slots  maybe 
about  fifty-five  one-hundredths  of  the  pitch.  By  pitch  is 
here  meant  the  distance  from  one  cutting  edge  to  the  other 
measured  along  the  arc  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about 
the  cutter.  In  other  words,  the  pitch  of  the  cutting  edges 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cutter  divided  by  the 
number  of  teeth.  The  cutters  may  be  backed  off  with  a 
milling  cutter  that  will  give  an  angle  of  G0°  between  the  front 
and  the  top  of  the  cutter,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  back- 
ing off  may  be  carried  forwards  enough  to  leave  a  land  of 
about  .03  inch;  after  hardening  and  tempering,  the  cutting 
edges  are  finally  given  by  grinding  the  assembled  mill  in  a 
cutter  grinding  machine,  giving  a  relief  of  about  3°. 


FLY  CUTTERS. 

9.  For  work  that  cannot  be  classified  as  repetition  work, 
a  fly  cutter  is  often  of  great  advantage  in  milling  odd 
shapes.  Having  but  a  single  cutting  edge,  it  is  quite 
cheaply  formed,  even  if  the  shape  to  be  milled  is  quite  com- 
plex. If  properly  made,  it  can  be  sharpened  quite  a  number 
of  times  without  materially  changing  its  shape.  Fly  cutters 
are  frequently  made  by  filing  them  to  the  proper  shape; 
when  thus  made,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  them  so  that 
their  shape  will  not  be  materially  changed  by  successive 
sharpenings.  If  the  method  given  below  is  adopted,  a  sat- 
isfactory fly  cutter  will  be  produced;  a  further  advantage 
of  this  method  is  that  the  cutter  can  always  be  duplicated 
at  small  expense. 

A  fly  cutter  must  not  be  expected  to  cut  as  fast  or  wear 
as  long  as  a  regular  milling  cutter;  it  will  reproduce  its 
shape  with  great  exactness,  however.  It  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage  in  making  and  duplicating  forming  tools  of 
irregular  contour  for  the  forming  lathe  and  turret  lathe. 

10.  The  first  step  is  to  make  a  forming  tool,  as  a  in 
Fig.  4,  cutting  into  its  front  end  the  shape  that  the  cutter 
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is  to  produce.  This  may  be  done  in  whatever  way  is  con- 
venient ;  it  is  usually  done  by  filing.  This  too)  is  held  in  the 
vise  of  the  milling  machine  and  is  set  at  such  a  height  that  its 
top  face  is  level  with  the 
center  o{  the  spindle.  The 
soft  cutter,  which,  pre- 
viously, may  have  bees 
roughly  filed  to  diape,-  it 
then  inserted  in  the  fly- 
cutter  holder  and  lodced. 
The  machine  is  now 
sUrted  and'  the  forming 
tool  carefully  fed  against 
the  revolving  cutter, 
which  is  thus  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  forming  tool 
The  cutter  should  be  fast- 
ened to  the  holder  as  &r 
inwards  as  possible ;  it 
should  not  project  farther 
from  it  than  sufficient  to 
just  allow  the  forming  toot 
to  clear  the  holder  when 
fed  in  enough  to  cut  its 
'"^■'-  full    shape.       The    cutter 

thus  formed  has  no  clearance.  This,  however,  is  obtained 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  setting  the  cutter  farther  out- 
Grinding  a  fly  cutter  thus  made  will  not  materially  change  il^ 
shape,  as  long  as  the  precaution  is  taken  of  grinding  it  on  its 
front  face  in  such  a  way  that  the  face  remains  radiall  The 
cutter  should  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  give  a  radial  front 
face,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


FOUMED  CUTTERS. 

11.  For  milling  irregular  contours  on  repetition  work 
lone  in  l.irge  quantities,  formed  cutters  with  teeth  shaped 
o  conform  to  the  contour  required  are  in  universal  use. 
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These  milling  cutters  are 
so  formed  that  they  can 
be  ground  on  the  face  of 
.the  cutting  edges  without 
changing  the  shape  of  the 
contour.  This  form  can 
only  be  given  by  the  aid 
of  special  machinery  de- 
signed for  that  purpose 
and  not  usually  found  in 
a  tool  room.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  cheaper,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  have 
formed  cutters  made  to 
order  by  shops  making  a 
specialty  of  this  work. 

12.  Backlng.Off 
■j  AtcaclifneatB.  —  Should 
i  circumstances  render  it 
advisable  to  make  formed 
cutters  ill  the  tool  room, 
an  engine  lathe  can  be 
converted  temporarily  in- 
to a  backlns-ofT  ma- 
ctaiDc.  The  attachments 
required  will  not  in  the 
least  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  lathe  as  a 
lathe,  as  will  become  ap- 
parent when  the  device 
is  studied.  For  attaching 
the  device,  a  lathe  with  a 
compound  rest  must  be 
selected.  The  lathe  se- 
lected should  be  very 
stiff  and  of  ample  size; 
it  is  recommended  that  a 
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^-inch  lathe  be  used  in  preference  to  a  smaller  one.  The 
larger  lathe  is  likely  to  be  much  stiffer,  which  is  essential  in 
order  to  do  good  work. 

The  backing-off  attachment  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  one  that  is 
quite  simple,  relatively  inexpensive,  adaptable  to  any  lathe 
having  a  compound  rest,  and  will  do  excellent  work.  Its 
drawbacks  are  several :  Firsts  the  amount  of  clearance  for 
a  given  size  cutter,  i.  e.,  the  difference  in  the  distances  from 
the  center  of  the  cutter  to  the  front  edge  and  the  back-edge 
of  the  land,  cannot  be  changed,  being  governed  by  the  way 
the  cam  is  laid  out ;  second^  the  shape  of  the  cam  determines 
the  number  of  cutting  edges,  which  cannot  be  changed 
without  making  a  new  cam  ;  tAird^  using  one  cam  only,  the 
amount  of  clearance  will  be  the  same,  irrespective  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cutter.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  lai^e 
cutter  will  have  a  much  smaller  angle  of  relief  than  a  small 
one.     This  will  be  referred  to  again  further  on. 

13.    The  device  consists  essentially  of  a  cam  a  rigidly 

attached  to  a  small  face  plate  in  any  convenient  manner.  A 
roller  ^,  which  is  carried  by  a  bracket  c  rigidly  bolted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  slide  rest,  engages  the  cam  a  and  is  held 
against  it  by  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  the  rope  d.  The 
cross-feed  screw  being  taken  out  of  the  cross-feed  slide,  the 
latter,  by  reason  of  the  roller  engaging  the  revolving  cam,  is 
moved  in  and  out  in  a  manner  depending  on  the  shape  of 
the  cam.  The  compound  rest  is  swung  around  square  with 
the  bed,  and  the  forming  tool  e  is  held  in  the  tool  post.  It 
is  fed  forwards  by  means  of  the  feed-screw  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  compound  rest.  The  cutter  that  is  to  be  backed  off 
is  clamped  to  a  short,  stiff  arbor,  which  may  either  form 
part  of  the  cam,  or  be  fitted  to  the  live  spindle  and  driven 
by  a  dog.  Before  backing  off,  the  cutter  must  be  serrated; 
it  is  then  clamped  on  the  arbor  in  such  a  position  that  its 
cutting  faces  are  in  the  same  radial  planes  as  the  high  points 
of  the  cam.  This  is  most  readily  done  by  first  setting  the 
cam  by  eye  so  that  one  of  its  high  points  is  on  the  straight 
line  joining  the  center  of  the  lathe  spindle  and  the  center  of 
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the  roller.  Then,  with  the  forming  too!  set  to  the  height  of 
the  lathe  center,  the  tool  is  run  forwards  until  it  nearly 
touches  the  cutter,  which  is  then  rotated  on  its  arbor  until 
a  cutting  edge  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  top  face  of  the 
forming  tool.  The  cutter  is  now  properly  set  and  is  then 
clamped. 

14.     A  rather  simple  way  of  backing  off  milling  cutters 
was  made  public  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Morse  in  1899.     The  rig  used 


recommends  itself  for  its  simplicity  and  cheapness;  it  is 
open  to  only  one  objection;  as  the  cutting  faces  are  ground 
away,  the  shape  milled  by  the  cutter  changes  slightly.  The 
amount  of  this  change  is  quite  small,  however,  and  for  many 
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classes  of  work  may  be  jwrmissible.  The  device  coasists  essen- 
tially of  a  stud  a.  Pig.  6,  securely  screwed  into  the  face  plate 
of  a  lathe  near  its  periphery.  This  stud  is  turned  to  fit  the 
hole  of  the  cutter,  which  is  clamped  to  the  stud  by  the  nut 
shown,  A  pawl  i,  movable  loagitudiaally  in  a  rectangular 
slot  of  the  bridge  c,  serves  to  keep  the  cutter  from  turning. 
The  pawl  is  kept  from  moving  by  the  &etscrew  d.  A  form, 
ing  tool,  which  may  be  circular  as  shoKrn  at  c,  or  flat  as  was 
shown  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a  fly  cutter,  is  held 
in  the  tool  post  of  the  lathe  and  fed  in  gradually  until  the 
tooth  is  formed.  After  one  tooth  is  formed,  as  the  tooth/ 
the  pawl  d  is  unlocked  and  slipped  back.  The  milling  cut- 
ter operated  on  is  rotated  one  notch  to  bring  another  tooib 
in  position,  the  pawl  is  slipped  forwards  and  locked,  the  ctt- 
ter  clamped  again  and  the  forming  tool  fed  in  once  mon. 
This  is  repeated  until  each  tooth  has  been  backed  off.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  milling  cutter  does  not  rotate  to 
respect  to  the  face  plate,  but  rotates  with  the  face  plate.  If 
a  cutter  is  backed  off  in  this  device,  it  is  necessary  to  cat  tbe 
notches  slightly  wider  than  the  lands. 

15.     Lajrlns  Out  Cams  for  Formed  Cutters.— B^ 

fore  a  cam  for  a  backing. off  attachment  can  be  laid  out, 
several  factors  that  in- 
fluence its  design  must 
be  known.  These  are 
the  diameter  of  thecani, 
the  diameter  of  the  cut- 
ter, the  number  of  teeth, 
and  the  angle  of  relief 
that  the  cutter  is  W 
have.  Of  these  factors, 
the  minimum  diamel«f 
of  the  cam  is  fixed  by 
the  design  of  the  Jathe 
it  is  proposed  to  use.  I" 
general,  the  cam  shouW 

be  made  as  small  as  these  considerations  permit,  since  there 
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is  nothing  gained  by  making  it  large.  The  diameter  of  the 
cutter  and  the  number  of  teeth  being  known,  the  only 
factor  left  is  the  best  angle  of  relief.  For  wrought  iron, 
cast  iron,  and  steel,  it  may  be  made  about  8**;  for  brass, 
about  10°  to  12°.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  term  ** angle  of  relief,"  it  is  here  defined 
as  the  angle/".  Fig.  7,  included  between  a  line  perpendicular 
to  a  radial  line  and  tangent  to  the  cutting  edge,  as  a  b,  and 
a  line  tangent  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  tooth  at  the 
intersection  of  the  radial  line  o  e  and  the  line  a  b  perpendic- 
ular to  it,  as  c  d. 

16.     The  preliminary  data  having  been  determined,  the 
cam  outline  is  laid  off  as  follows:     Referring  to  Fig.  8,  draw 


Fig.  8. 

a  circle  having  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cam.  Divide 
this  circle  into  a  number  of  equal  divisions  equal  to  the 
number  of  teeth.  From  one  of  these  points  draw  a  radial 
line,  as  a  o.  Next,  multiply  the  angle  of  relief  determined 
upon  by  the  outside  diameter  of  the  cutter  and  divide  the 
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Pig.  10  by  the  dotted  line.  If  thus  set,  it  will  reproduce 
exactly  the  shape  given  to  its  cutting  edge.  The  forming 
tool  requires  considerable  clearance  on  iiccouiit  nf  the  cut- 
ting being  done  on  an  arc  eccemHc  in  respect,  to  the  axis  of 
the  milling  cutter.  The  angle  included  between  the  face  of 
the  forming  tool  and  its  top  can  be  found  by  adding  10° 
to  the  angle  of  relief  of  the  cutter  and  subtracting  the  sum 


■^ 


from  90°.  Thus,  if  the  angle  of  relief  is  8°.  the  angle  </. 
Fig.  in,  should  be  90°-(8°  +  10°)  =  72°.  If  the  forming 
tool  is  given  the  angle  calculated  by  the  method  just  given, 
it  will  have  a  cutting  clearance  of  10°,  which  is  considered 
ample. 

When  making  a  forming  tool,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  form  can  be  planed  or  milled  with  a  tool  having  exactly 
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the  shape  it  is  desired  to  produce.  That  this  cannot  be  done 
is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  forming  tool  there  shown  is  of 
such  simple  form  that  it  clearly  exhibits  the  difference  in 
shape.  Let  ad  be  the  depth  of  the  form  of  the  forming 
tool  and  cd  its  width.  Then,  the  tool  that  could  plane 
this  shape  must  have  a  depth  a  b\  while  its  width  would  be 
the  same  as  c  d.  Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  a  b  b\  the 
side  a  b'  adjoining  the  right  angle  must  be  shorter  than  the 
hypotenuse  a  b.  Transferring  the  distance  ab'  to  the  plan 
view,  and  laying  oK  a'  b  =  a  b\  we  get  ca'  d  -ds  the  shape  of 
the  form  at  a  right  angle  to  be.  In  other  words,  the  pla- 
ning tool  or  milling  cutter  used  to  produce  a  form  SiS  cad 
must  have  the  shape  c  a'  d^  which  differs  somewhat  from 
the  shape  desired.  This  difference  in  shape  will  vary  with 
the  angle  d. 

19.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  to  lay  out,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  descriptive  geometry,  the  correct  shape  of  planing 
tool  required  to  cut  the  form;  it  is  not  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter, however,  to  transfer  this  lay-out  to  steel,  owing  to  the 
differences  in  shape  being  very  small.  Hence,  in  practice, 
forming  tools  are  made  in  a  different  manner. 

The  forming  tool  having  been  planed  and  squared  all  over, 
the  form  is  roughed  out  and  the  cutting  edge  filed  to  cor- 
rect shape,  filing  at  a  right  angle  to  the  top  surface.  The 
tool  is  then  placed  in  the  vise  of  a  milling  machine  or  shaper 
at  the  prcper  inclination  to  give  the  required  clearance,  and, 
with  a  pointed  tool  or  narrow  milling  cutter,  the  clearance 
is  cut  in  successive  steps,  using  the  extreme  cutting  edge  as 
a  guide  for  setting  the  cutting  tool.  By  careful  manipula- 
tion, using  a  pointed  tool  or  narrow  cutter,  the  forming  tool 
can  be  cut  very  close  indeed  to  the  required  form  and  will 
then  require  very  little  filing.  If  thus  made,  the  cross- 
section  of  the  form  will  be  the  same  throughout  the  depth 
of  the  forming  tool;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  tool  can  be 
ground  on  its  top  surface  without  changing  its  shape,  pro- 
vided the  precaution  is  taken  of  always  grinding  square 
across  and  without  changing  the  angle  d. 

6\   i^  ol.  IIL—jj. 
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WOKH'WVBBI.  HOBS. 

20.  Dealcnlnc  the  Hob. — The  bob  for  cutting  tht 
teeth  o£  iworm-iHrbecIs  ts  a  special  kind  of  a  milling  cnttcr. 
It  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  worm,  except  that  it  it 
made,  slightly  larger  in  diameter.  It  is  serrated  to  torn 
cutting  edges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  grooves  or  OM 
are  sunk  in  deep  enough  to  go  below  the  t>ottom  of  the 


thread,  as  shown. 


Most  worms  and  worm-wheels  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  involute  system  of  gearing  adopted  by  The 
Browne  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  the  teeth  of 
the  worm  having  the  same  shape  as  the  teeth  of  a  rack  of  the 
same  pitch.  The  angle  included  between  the  sides  of  the 
teeth  is  39°,  or  each  side  makes  an  angle  of  141°  with  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  hob.  In  this  system,  the 
whole  depth  of  the  tooth  (or  space)  for  the  worm  is  found 
by  multiplying  .08G6  by  the  pilch;  by  /•i/c/i  is  here  meant 
the  distance  between  corresponding  points  of  adjoining 
teeth,  as  the  distance  /,  Fig.  11.  The  word  /liu/t  as  here 
used  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  term  /ead,  which, 
when  used  in  reference  to  a  worm,  implies  the  distance 
that  one  thread  advances  in  a  complete  revolution.  Von 
double-threaded  worm,  the  pitch  will  be  one-half  the  lead, 
and,  for  a  triple-threaded  worm,  it  will  be  one-third  the 
lead.     Knowing  the  outside  diameter  of  the  worm  andtii' 
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pitch,  the  diameter  across  the  bottom  of  the  spaces,  or  inside 
diameter,  is  equal  to  the  outside  diameter  diminished  by 
twice  the  whole  depth  of  worm-thread.  Some  toolmakers 
make  the  inside  diameter  of  the  hob  equal  to  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  worm,  while  others  make  it  somewhat  less. 
The  outside  diameter  of  the  hob  is  found  by  adding  one- 
tenth  the  pitch  to  the  outside  diameter  of  the  worm. 
Thus,  if  the  worm  is  3  inches  outside  diameter  and  .7  inch 
pitch,  the  inside  diameter  of  the  worm  (and  of  the  hob)  is 
3  —  2  X  .6866  X  .7  =  2.04  ipches.  The  outside  diameter  of 
the  hob  will  be  .1  X  .7  +  3  =  3.07  inches. 

21.  Hob-Forming  TooK — The  tool  for  threading  the 
hob  and  worm  should  include  an  angle  of  29°  and  be  cut  off 
square  across  until  its  width  at  the  end  is  equal  to  .31  times 
the  pitch.  For  the  hob  under  discussion,  the  end  of  the  tool 
should  be  .31  X  .7  =  .217  inch  wide.  To  find  the  side  clear- 
ance required  for  the  tool,  draw  a  line,  as  «i  in  Fig.  11  (a), 
equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the  worm.  At  the 
one  end  erect  a  perpendicular  be,  equal  in  length  to  the 
pitch.  Join  a  and  ^  by  a  straight  line.  At  any  convenient 
point  on  the  line  a  b,  erect  a  perpendicular  di\  and,  from  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  line  ac,  draw  lines  fg^  and/A 
It  an  angle  of  10"*  to  a  c.  Then,  the  angles  efg  and  dfh 
ire  the  angles  that  the  sides  of  the  thread  tool  must  make 
v^ith  a  surface  on  which  the  tool  is  resting  in  the  same 
)osition  it  will  occupy  in  the  lathe.  For  a  right-handed 
p-orm,  the  angle  efg  is  that  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tool, 
:>oking  on  top  of  the  tool  from  the 
hank  toward  its  cutting  end.  For  a 
2ft-handed  worm,  the  angle  efg  be- 
ings to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tool. 


22.  A  29*^  angle  may  be  laid  out 
y  the  following  construction,  taken 
rem  Brown  &  Sharpe's  treatise  on 
'Gearing.*'  In  a  circle  of  any  con- 
enient  size,  draw  any  diameter,  as  a  b,  fig.  i«. 
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Pig.  19.  Prom  a,  with  a  radius  equal  to  oiie^cmrdl  tim 
diameter^  describe  arcs  intersecting  the  cifcumferenoeof'^ 
circle  at  c  axi&d.  Draw  the  lines  cd  and  d  t.  The  aii^ 
included  between  these  two  lines  is  29^,  very  nearly.  Tte 
actual  angle  given  by  this  construction  is  28^  M';  thhk 
close  enough  for  the  purpose  to  call  it  29^. 


23.    Wi4ttt  and  Number  of  Slote — ^The  width  of  tim 
round  end  of  the  cutter  used  for  serrating  the  hob  inay  k^ 
about » 17  X  pitch  +  .12  inch.    Thus,  for  a  hob  having  a  pttdi 
of  .7  inch,  the  cutter  may  be  about  .17  X  .7  -f-  .12  =  .239  such, 
say  i  inch  wide.     The  number  of  slots  should  be  such  tliat 
the  width  of  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  slots  is  about  eftial 
to  the  depth  of  the  thread  plus  .  12  inch.     To  find  the  nnni* 
ber  of  slots,  divide  the  circumference  corresponding  to  the 
inside  dian^tcfr  of  the  hob  by  the  depth  of  the  worm^Uiresd 
increased  by  .12  inch  plus  the  width  of  the  cutter.     Thus, 
taking  a  pitch  of  .7  inch,  the  depth  of  the  thread  of  a  worm 
is  .6866  X  .7  =:  .48  inch.     Using  a  cutter  i  itich  wide  on  tbt 
end,  the  number  of  slots  will  be,  for  an  inside  diameter  of 
2.04  inches, 

2.04  X  3.141G 


.48+  .12 +  .25 


=  7  slots. 


The  construction  of  a  hob  is  influenced  by  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  manner  of  doing  it.  If  the  hob  is  to  be  used 
in  an  automatic  bobbing  machine  or  gear-cutter,  where  the 
blank  is  mechanically  rotated,  the  number  of  cutting  edges 
may  be  reduced.  If  the  blank  is  gashed  and  the  hob  de- 
pended on  for  rotating  the  blank,  a  greater  number  of  teeth 
will  be  necessary,  so  that  at  least  two  teeth  may  always  be 
in  contact  with  the  blank.  Hobs  work  best  when  the  grooves 
are  spirals  at  right  angles  to  the  thread,  in  place  of  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  hob;  as  in  the  former  case,  each  tooth  has 
two  equal  cutting  edges  instead  of  one  acute  edge  and  one 
obtuse  edge.  When  the  grooves  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  work,  they  should  be  so  cut  that  the  cutting  faces  of 
the  teeth  in  the  center  of  the  hob  are  radial.  Hobs  are 
sometimes  hardened  without  backing  off.     This  will  answer 
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in  the  case  "f  a  hob  intended  for  cutting  only  one  or  two 
gears,  but  if  the  hob  is  to  do  much  work,  it  should  be  backed 
off  on  all  cutting  edges.  For  large  worm-wheeis,  the  body 
of  the  hob  is  sometimes  maile  of  cast  iron  or  machinery  steel 
and  provided  with  inserted  cutters  or  teeth.  A  hob  must 
be  at  least  as  long  as  the  portion  of  the  worm  that  engages 
any  of  the  teeth  of  the  worm-wheel.  In  some  cases  where 
the  worm-wheel  is  to  be  cut  in  an  automatic  machine,  a 
short  hob  is  made  for  roughing  and  a  longer  one  for  finish- 
ing. The  teeth  of  the  roughing  hob  may  be  plugs  inserted 
and  fastened  with  setscrews.  The  teeth  are  sharpened  by 
grinding  in  the  slots  with  a  narrow  and  rather  coarse  emery 
wheel. 


GAUGES   AKD  GAUGE  MAKING. 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 


^  CLASSIFICATION  OF  GAUCES. 

24.  The  comparative  measurements  made  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  being  almost  entirely  limited  to  linear  and  angu- 
lar measurements,  only  gauEea  intended  for  such  will  be 
considered  here.  A  gauge  may  be  broadly  defined  as  any 
standard  of  comparison.  Gauges  may,  according  to  their 
purpose,  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  which  are  ref- 
erence gangis  and  working  gauges. 

25.      Reference    Gauses- — Reference    K^uKea    are 

gauges  that  represent  either  an  accurate  subdivision  of  the 
imperial  yard,  or  some  arbitrary  size  or  shape  adopted  for 
some  purpose  and  required  to  be  preserved.  Gauges  of  this 
class  are  essentially  reference  gauges,  thus  called  because, 
by  referring  to  them,  it  can  be  determined  whether  the 
gauges  used  in  the  shop  are  of  correct  size  or  shape.  Refer- 
ence gauges  are  often  called  master  Eaufces.  They  may 
_^be  of  many  different  shapes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
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.purpose  for  which  they  are  iotraded.  Amoog  the  mon 
common  oneR  may  be  mentioned  the  standard  end-meamre 
pieces  made  by  Pratt  &  Whitney,  and  the  standard  lefor- 
encc  disks  made  by  Brown  &  Sharpe.  Among^  tbe  rarer 
ones  are  the  taper  gauges  showing  the  exact  taper  of  eaefc 
of  the  different  Morse  taper  shanks,  which  are  in  the  pa— 
sion  of  The  Uorse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company,  aal 
the  standard  imperial  yard  bar  in  the  possession  of  ^ 
,  United  States  Government.  These  are  all  distinctly  rtlUt- 
ence  gauges,  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  only  for  comparinf 
the  working  gauges  with  them. 

26.  WorklaB  Gaucva. — Gauges  intended  for  Aop 
nse  may  either  represent  an  integral  or  fractional  sabdlvi- 
sion  of  the  imperial  yard,  or  may  be  made  a  du^icate  of 
some  r^erence  gauge  that  has  been  made  to  suit  some  fork- 
ing model,  as  is  often  done  in  repetition  work.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  gauge  is  not  usually  measured  by  linear  or  angulsr  . 
measurements,  but  is  made  strictly  by  comparison,  and  it 
then  usually  called  a  name  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  the  piece  of  work  it  gauges. 

27.  Deflnlte  and  Limit  Causes. — All  gauges  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first  maybe 
called  deflolte  gauEes  and  the  second   limit  Kauffcs- 

Definite  gauges  are  those  that  establish  a  certain  linear  or 
angular  dimension;  limit  gauges  are  those  that  prove 
whether  a  piece  worked  to  them  will  fit  in  its  proper  place- 
Limit  gauges  obviously  require  to  be  in  pairs;  one  of  the 
pair  then  determines  the  deviation  above,  and  the  other 
determines  the  deviation  below,  the  true  linear  and  angular 
dimension  or  shape  that  is  permissible  without  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  gauged  by  it. 


ACCURACV   ATTAINABLE  IN  GAUGE  WORK. 

28.  Limits  of  Accuracy.  —  The  definite  gauges  in 
most  common  use  are  plug:  and  ring  gauKes,  •■>&? 
KauKes,   cad-measure   rods,   and   taper   Kauges*    ^' 
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these  gauges,  the  first  three  named  establish  definite  linear 
dimensions,  and  the  last  named  establishes  an  angular  di- 
mension. 

Definite  gauges  in  general,  and  also  some  limit  gauges, 
cannot  usually  be  made  without  suitable  measuring  instru- 
ments. The  kind  of  measuring  instrument  to  be  employed 
naturally  depends  on  the  accuracy  with  which  a  size  is  to  be 
established.  In  general,  the  limits  of  accuracy  that  may  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  various  measuring  instruments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Using  a  graduated  standard  scale,  made  by  a  reputable 
maker,  that  has  its  graduations  cut  in  a  dividing  machine  and 
setting  calipers  to  it,  the  limit  may  be  placed  at  .002  inch; 
that  is,  the  size  established  may  be  .002  inch  above  or  below 
the  true  size,  giving  a  total  variation  of  .004  inch. 

2.  Using  a  vernier  caliper,  if  made  by  a  reputable  maker, 
the  total  variation  need  not  exceed  .001  inch.  Remember 
that  the  total  variation  is  twice  the  limit  of  accuracy. 

3.  By  the  aid  of  a  good  micrometer  kept  in  first-class 
order  and  tested  frequently  by  standard  end-measure  pieces 
or  reference  disks,  gauges  can  be  made  in  which  the  total 
variation  is  within  .0001  inch. 

4.  When  the  total  variation  is  to  be  less  than  .0001  inch, 
a  micrometer  is  not  reliable  enough  any  more,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  standard  bench-measuring  machine  in 
which  a  contact  piece  takes  the  place  of  the  sense  of  touch 
of  the  toolmaker.  With  such  a  machine,  work  can  be  meas- 
ured within  a  limit  of  accuracy  of  .00002  inch,  or  a  total 
variation  of  .00004  inch.  This  may  be  considered  ordi- 
narily as  the  commercial  limit  of  accuracy;  it  is  rarely 
required  for  gauges  other  than  reference  gauges. 

5.  Measurements  closer  than  those  possible  with  a  bench- 
measuring  machine  are  made  by  means  of  a  comparator. 
Work  of  this  class  is  outside  of  the  legitimate  domain  of  the 
toolmaker  and  comes  within  the  realm  of  the  scientist,  since 
it  cannot  be  justly  classified  under  the  heading  of  commer- 
cial work. 
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29.  Needleaa  Accuracy.  —  In  gauge  work,  the  tool- 
maker  must  guard  against  needless  accuracy,  since  the  cost 
of  gauges  is  increased  at  an  enormous  rate  with  every  re- 
duction in  the  limit  of  variation.  The  purpose  that  the 
gauge  is  intended  for  will  usually  indicate  the  permissible 
limit  of  variation,  and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
allow  a  proper  method  of  making  it  to  be  chosen.  This  in 
turn  will  allow  gauges  to  be  produced  that  are  not  only 
** good  enough"  but  also  reasonable  in  first  cost.  For  in- 
stance, a  gauge  intended  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  a 
micrometer  naturally  needs  to  be  accurate  in  itself,  within 
the  commercial  limit  of  accuracy;  while  a  gauge  intended 
for  trying  the  bore  of  a  large  steam-engine  cylinder,  say 
40  inches  in  diameter,  would  usually  be  accurate  enough  for 
the  purpose  if  it  varies  not  more  than  .01  inch  from  its  true 
dimension.  Likewise,  a  gauge  intended  for  the  blacksmith, 
who,  on  medium-sized  work,  would  consider  it  very  good 
indeed  if  he  works  to  within  -^  inch  variation,  would  be 
needlessly  accurate  if  made  closer  than  -^^  inch  to  its  true 
size. 

Sometimes  it   is   r»'ither  difficult  to  decide  on  how  close  a 
gauge  must  agree  with  its  nominal  size;  in   that  case,  the 
toohnaker  must   use  his  judgment.      F(^r  instance,  suppose 
tliat  some  part  of  a  job  is  to  be  turned  cylindrical  and  t«>  fit 
a  liole  in  some  other  piece,  the  two  pieces  of  work  being  (loin* 
by  different  men  working  to  gauges.      Tlien,  while   it  is  of 
paramount  importance  tliat  the  gauges  used  by  the  two  men 
agree  witli  each  otlier,  this  does   not   necessarily  imply  that 
the  actual  size  of  the  gauges  must  agree  with  their  nominal 
size   within   the  utmost    degree  of    refinement.      Judgment 
alone  can  determine  tlie  comi)arative  accuracy  required. 


MATERIALS   t'SEH    FOR   GAUGES. 

3().  The  material  most  commonly  used  for  gauges  i^ 
tool  steel,  although  for  some  work  matrhinery  steel  i> 
''good  cnougli."  The  treatment  of  tool  steel  for  gaiig^' 
work  tlepcnds  somewhat  on  the  accuracy  required,  and  the 
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lardness  of  the  gauge.  When  a  gauge  made  of  tool  steel, 
lardened  all  over,  and  probably  clear  through,  or  nearly  so, 
s  finished  to  an  accurate  size  immediately  after  hardening, 
t  has  been  observed  that,  frequently,  there  is  a  gradual 
ihange  of  size  or  shape  taking  place,  which,  in  the  course  of 
ime,  may  cause  a  sensible  deviation.  This  change  of  shape 
s  ascribed  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  steel, 
rhose  former  arrangement  has  been  violently  disturbed  by 
he  hardening  process.  Fortunately,  this  change  of  shape, 
rhich,  according  to  observation,  lasts  for  about  a  year,  is 
lot  very  large,  rarely  exceeding  .0005  inch  per  inch  diam- 
:ter,  hence  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account  for  any  but 
'^ery  accurate  gauges.  For  reference  gauges  made  within 
L  limit  of  variation  of  .00002  inch,  it  must  be  taken  into 
Lccount  if  the  nominal  size  or  shape  of  the  gauge  is  to  be 
^reserved.  The  usual  way  is  to  rough  out  the  gauge  di- 
ectly  after  hardening  to  within  a  small  amount,  say  .002 
nch  per  inch  diameter  for  a  plug  gauge,  and  then  allow  it 
o  *' season,"  or  **age,'*  as  it  is  called,  for  about  a  year 
►efore  finishing  it  to  size. 

Personal  observation  has  led  the  writer  to  believe  that 
his  seasoning  process  can  be  greatly  hastened  by  drawing 
he  hardened  gauge  to  a  straw  color  after  it  has  been 
oughed  out.  Undoubtedly,  a  change  takes  place  even  after 
bis,  but  the  amount  is  believed  to  be  so  small  as  to  be 
isensible,  and  hence  negligible  for  commercial  work.  As 
matter  of  course,  this  method  of  seasoning  steel  leaves  the 
auge  softer,  and  hence  it  will  wear  faster.  Whether  this  is 
matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  this 
lethod,  everybody  must  decide  for  himself. 

31.  Reference  gauges  that  are  rarely  used  are  often  left 
)ft;  they  are  then  made  from  well-annealed  tool  steel, 
hich  does  not  seem  to  change  a  sensible  amount  with  age. 
[achinery  steel,  if  well  annealed  in  case  any  forging  has 
»en  done  in  making  the  gauge,  will  keep  its  shape  and  size 
ery  well;  being  much  softer  than  tool  steel,  it  will  natu- 
illy  wear  much  faster.     Gauges  that  are  made  from  tool 
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steel,  but  hardened  only  in  parts,  do  not  seem  ta  be  affected 
much,  if  any,  by  the  ^' aging,"  provided,  of  course,  thatUie 
hardening  extends  over  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  gauge. 
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PI^UO  AlfO  KIM O  OAl^GBtt. 

32«  MaklAff  a  Plug:  Gauffc — ^To  make  a  plug  gauge, 
turn  down  a  piece  of  well-annealed  tool  steel  on  centos  of 
liberal  size,  making  a  grinding  allowance  of  .01  inch  up  ta 
i  inch  diameter,  .03  inch  up  to  finch  diameter,  and  .08  iiidi 
up  to  1^  inches  diameter.     Above  that  sise,  .04  inch  shoM 
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prove  ample.     Flute  or  nurl  the  shank,  then  turn  a  groove, 
as  iiy  Fig.  13,  with  a  half-round  tool,  at  a  distance  from  the 
end  sufficient  to  come  clear  of  the  countersink.     Turn  the 
groove  deep  enough  to  leave  the  diameter  of  the  neck  about 
^y  inch  for  a  :J^-inch  plug  gauge,  and  ^  inch  for  sizes  up  to 
i  inch.     For  sizes  up  to  J  inch,  it  may  be  j\  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  ^  inch  for  sizes  up  to  1;^^  inch.     For  sizes  above 
this,  leave   the  neck  about  f  inch  in  diameter.     The  dis- 
tance b  may  be  about  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the  gauge 
plus  .2  inch.     Harden  all  over  and  then  grind  in  a  grinding 
machine  to  within  a  small  amount  of  the  finished  size.    Now, 
let  the  steel  season  by  age,  or  temper  it  to  hasten  the  sea- 
soning.    Then  grind  to  within  .001  inch  of  the  finished  size, 
and  as  truly  cylindrical  as  possible.     Finish  by  lapping  with 
the  finest  flour  emery,  using  a  speed  lathe  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  and  a  suitable  lap. 

The  process  of  lapping  naturally  heats  the  gauge  consid- 
erably; if  it  is  measured  while  hot,  it  will  be  below  size  when 
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has  cooled  off  to  the  normal  temperature,  owing  to  the 
ntraoiion  of  the  steel  in  cooling.  For  this  reason,  the 
uge  must  be  cooled  off  lo  the  temperature  of  the  room 
fore  it  is  measured,  if  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  required. 
)  cool  it  off,  insert  it  in  a  bucket  of  water  that  has  been 
the  room  for  an  hour  or  more,  leaving  it  in  the  bucket 
;ig  enough  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
;peatthe  lapping  until  the  gauge  is  the  correct  size,  within 
e  limit  of  accuracy  determined  necessary.  All  measuring 
list  be  done  on  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  gauge  itself,  but 
veron  the  disk  at  the  end.  In  sliding  the  lap  back  and 
rth  while  lapping,  the  lap  is  sure  to  cut  faster  at  the 
treme  end  of  the  gauge,  which  is  therefore  ground  slightly 
pering.  as  careful  measuring  will  show.  In  order -that  the 
uge  may  be  straight  throughout,  the  disk  is  formed  at  the 
d  and  then  broken  off  after  the  gauge  is  lapped  to  size. 
i  finish  the  end  nicely,  grind  it  off  square  in  a  grinding 
achine,  holding  the  gauge  in  a  chuck. 

33.  The  lap  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  A  very  sat- 
actory  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  lap  proper 
nsists  of  a  ring  bored  parallel  inside  and  to  a  diameter 
put  .001   inch   larger   than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 


uge.  The  outside  of  the"  ring  is  turned  t.ipcriiig  on  a 
per  of  ^  inch  per  foot;  it  is  fitted  to  a  collar  somewhat 
orter  than  the  lap.  The  lap  is  split  by  three  cuts,  two 
which  terminate  at  a  short  distance  from   the  exterior 
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surface.  The  third  cut  is  carried  clear  through.  Evidently, 
driving  the  lap  into  its  collar  closes  the  lap  in.  The  most 
satisfactory  material  for  it  is  close-grained  cast  iron.  In 
the  lap  shown,  the  friction  between  the  collar  and  the  lap  is 
usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lap  from  turning  in  its  col- 
lar. If  desired,  a  small  pin,  as  «,  may  be  inserted.  The 
length  of  the  lap  should  not  be  less  than  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  gauge.  With  the  construction  shown,  the 
lap  is  closed  in  practically  uniform  throughout  its  length; 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  good  work. 

34.  Large  plug  gauges  maybe  made  in  two  parts.     The 
body  may  then  be  made  of  machinery  steel,  and  a  hardened 
tool-steel  bushing  that  has  been  ground  on  the  inside  after 
hardening  may  be  forced  over  the  body  and  then  ground  and 
lapped  to  size.     The  bushing  being  rather  thin,  the  change 
in  shape  or  size  while  seasoning  is  infinitesimal.     The  inside 
of  the  bushing  may  be  ground  out  slightly  tapering,  say  on 
a  taper  of  ^\  inch  per  foot;  the  body  should  then  be  ground 
to  fit  very  nicely.     Owing  to  the  bushing  being  hard,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  drive  it  on  too  much,  since  it 
is  easily  split.      Have  both  body  and  bushing  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  oil  before  driving   the   bushing  home.     Very 
little  driving  will  then  hold  the  bushing  so  tight  that  it  can- 
not be  loosened  by  any  reasonable  usage. 

35.  Making  a  Ring:  Gauge. — King  gaugeH  may  be 

made  in  two  ways:  They  may  be  made  of  a  st>lid  block  of 
tool  steel  hardened  all  over,  or  they  may  have  a  body  of 
machinery  steel  into  whitii  a  hardened  tool-steel  bushing  has 
been  forced.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  own  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  As  far  as  the  solid  ring  gauge  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  cheaper  in  first  cost,  and  not  liable  to  be 
indented  by  accidental  blows;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  liable 
to  crack  in  hardeninti^,  will  change  in  shape  or  size  while 
seasoning,  and  is  worthless  when  worn.  The  second  method 
of  construction  mentioned  is  slightly  more  expensive;  this, 
however,  is  offset  by  the  (U)inparative  absence  of  change  in 
seasoning  and   the  fact   that  when  slightly  worn  it  can  be 
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ored  to  its  former  size  by  driving  the  bushing  home, 
ih  is  made  sligblly  tapering  on  the  outside  fnr  this  pur- 
!.  Furthermore,  when  worn  so  as  to  be  unserviceable,  a 
bushing  can  be  made  at  less  cost  than  a  new  solid  ring 
|e  can  be  made.  Knowing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
tages  of  each  method,  the  toolmaker  must  decide  for 
■elf  which  one  to  adopt. 

6.  To  make  a  solid  gauge,  use  a  piece  of  annealed  tool 
1  long  enough  to  give  the  form  shown  \n  Fig.  15  {a). 
X  the  height  a  of  the  projection  about  one-tenth  the 


r 


je  diameter  plus .  3  inch.  Make  the  diameter  of  these  pro- 
ions  from  i  to  -f^  inch  larger  than  the  gauge  diameter, 

leave  an  ample  grinding  allowance  on  the  inside, 
ish  the  outside,  stamp  the  size  on  the  ring,  and  then 
fen.  Fur  the  larger  sizes,  now  grind  the  inside  to  within 
tall  fraction  of  the  finished  diameter  if  an  internal  grind- 
device  is  available;  if  not,  grind  out  by  lapping  in  the 
C  manner  as  must  be  done  for  sizes  too  small  to  admit  of 
ding.  Then  season  and  finally  bring  to  the  finished  size 
lapping,  using  the  plug  previously  made  as  a  gauge, 
St  care  must  be  taken  to  have  plug  and  gauge  at  the 
e  temperature  while  trying  the  fit;  also,  both  (he  plug 
ring  must  be  absolutely  free  from  the  abrading  material 
I  for  lapping.  The  operation  of  lapping  will  leave  the 
I  of  the  gauge  slightly  bell-mouthed  ;  when  the  plug  just 
mences  to  enter  at  either  end,  it  will  show  the  toolmaker 

the  ring  gauge  is  lapped  very  near  to  the  finished  size. 
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For  the  final  lapping,  the  very  finest  of  flour  emery  must  be 
used  with  a  copious  supply  of  oil. 

The  fit  of  the  plug  in  the  ring  should  simply  be  perfe^ 
It  should  be  so  perfect  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
plug  is  raised  to  blood  heat  by  holding  it  in  the  hund  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  will  not  enter  the  ring  gauge,  which  is  here 
supposed  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  about  70^.  In  trying  die 
fit,  try  to  enter  the  plug  by  a  combined  sliding  and  rotary 
motion;  should  the  plug  stick,  do  not  drive  it  out  under  any 
circumstances,  but  heat  the  ring  gauge  a  little,  which  w31 
quickly  expand  it  enough  to  allow  the  plug  to  be  withdrawn 
by  hand.  If  the  plug  be  driven  out  when  stuck,  there  is  a 
liability  of  badly  scoring  both  the  plug  and  the  ring  gauge. 
When  the  ring  gauge  has  been  lapped  to  a  perfect  fit,  the 
projections  at  each  end  are  ground  off  flush  with  the  faces. 
The  hole  will  then  be  perfectly  straight, 

37*  When.maktng  a  ring  gauge  with  an  inserted  hush- 
ing, the  machinery-steel  collar  may  be  made  firit,  fini^ing 
it  all  over.     The  central  hole  is  to  be  bored  and,  preferably, 

ground  afterwards  slightly  tapering,  say  about  -^  inch  per 
foot,  making  it  about  one-tenth  the  diameter  plus  .1  inch 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  ring  gauge.     Turn  and  bore  the 
tool-steel    bushing,    leaving   a   grinding   allowance    on  the 
inside  and  outside.     Make  the  bushing  long  enough  so  that 
when  driven  home  it  will  project  at  least  one-tenth  the  gauge 
diameter  plus  .2  inch  on  each  side.     Harden  the  bushing  and 
then  grind  or  lap  the  inside  true  and  round  to  within,  say, 
.001  inch  of  the  finished  size.     Place  the  bushing  on  a  true 
running  arbor  and  grind  the  outside  to  fit  the  tapering  hole 
in  the  collar.     Remove  from  the  arbor  and  drive  the  bushing 
home  in  the  collar,  driving  lightly.     Finish  the  gauge  to 
size  by  lapping  it  to  fit  the  plug.     Grind  off  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  bushing  and  finish  by  polishing,  if  a  fine  external 
finish  is  desired.     A  slight  amount  of  wear  can  be  taken  up 
by  driving  the  bushing  farther  into  its  hole. 

38.     There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  lap  for  lapping 
the  hole  true  and  straight  may  be  made.     Many  toolmakers 
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believe  that  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  16  makes  the  most  satis- 
factory lap  for  this  work.  It  consists  of  a  mandrel  turned 
tapering  about  ^  inch  per  foot  and  a  split  shell  bored  to  fit 
the  mandrel.  Cast  iron  will  make  a  very  satisfactory  mate- 
rial for  the  shell,  which  is  turned  about  .001  inch  below 
the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  gauge.  It  is  most  conveniently 
turned  on  its  own  arbor,  being  split  after  turning.  It  is 
advisable  to  cut  two  shallow  slots,  as  a^  a,  into  the  shell; 
these,  in  conjunction  with  the  slot  that  splits  the  shell,  will 
act  as  reservoirs  for  the  abrading  material  and  oil.  The 
depth  of  these  two  slots  should  be  greatest  for  a  thick  shell; 
they  will  then  facilitate  the  expanding  of  the  lap,  which  is 
done  by  driving  it  farther  on  the  mandrel.     If  the  lap  has 
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been  used  for  roughing  the  hole  out,  and  has  in  consequence 
been  expanded  considerably,  it  will  be  somewhat  out  of 
round.  Hence,  it  is  recommended  that  before  the  hole  is 
lapped  to  final  size,  the  lap  should  be  ground  true  and  round 
in  a  grinding  machine.  The  lap  simply  vitist  be  round  in 
order  to  lap  the  hole  true.  The  length  of  the  shell  should 
not  be  less  than  twice  the  height  of  the  ring  gauge;  it  can 
advantageously  be  made  three  times  the  height. 

39»     Proportions   of    Plus:    and    Ring    Gauges. — 

There  is  no  recognized  standard  of  proportions  for  plug 
gauges  and  ring  gauges.  To  aid  the  toolmaker  in  selecting 
dimensions,  the  proportions  given  by  the  following  formulas 
may  be  used.    In  these  formulas,  (/  =  diameter  of  plug  gauge. 

Length  of  cylindrical  part  of  plug  =  1.8^+    -^  ^^' 
Length  of  handle  =    .5^+I-5i"- 

Diameter  of  handle  =    .5^/+    .2  in. 

Height  of  ring  gauge  =    .9^/+    .3  in. 

Diameter  of  ring  gauge  =2.2t/-|-    .5  in. 
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These  formulas  should  not  be  used  for  plug  and  ring 
gauges  exceeding  3  inches  in  gauge  diameter. 

Example. — A  1-inch  plu^  and  ring  gauge  is  to  be  made.  About 
what  proportions  may  be  adopted  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  formulas  given,  we  get :  Length  of  cylin- 
drical part  =  1.8  d  -h  .4  in.  =  1.8  X  1  +  -4  in.  =  2.2  in. ;  length  of  handle  = 
.5  ^  H-  1.5  in.  =  .5  X  1  4- 1.5  in.  =  2  in. ;  diameter  of  handle  =  .5  </  -»-  .3  in. 
=  .5  X  1  +  .2  =  .7  in. ;  height  of  ring  gauge  =  .9  </-+-  .3  in.  =  .9  X  1  + 
.3  in.  =  1.2  in. ;  diameter  of  ring  gauge  =  2.2  ^  -i-  .5  in.  =  2.2  X  1  +  .5  ia 
=  2.7  in.     Ans. 

In  a  plug  gauge  and  a  ring  gauge,  the  only  essential  sizes 
are  the  gauge  sizes;  all  other  dimensions  are  approximate 
and  close  enough  if  made  within  ^  inch  of  the  dimensions 
adopted.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  an  evidence  of  misdi- 
rected skill  to  take  much  pains  to  work  closer  as  far  as  these 
dimensions  are  concerned. 

40.     Limit  of  Variation  for  Limit  Gauges.— Plug 

and  ring  gauges  establish  a  definite  size;  by  trying  them 
into  a  hole  or  over  the  shaft,  they  show  if  the  hole  or  shaft 
is  the  correct  size.  They  do  not  show,  however,  the  amount 
of  variation  from  the  true  vsizc,  nor  whether  the  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  hole  or  the  shaft  is  sufficient  to  prevent  one 
from  fitting  the  other  with  the  requisite  degree  of  accuracy, 
or  whetlier  they  will  go  together  at  all.  There  is  very  little 
work  indeed  that  requires  to  be  as  close  a  fit  as  a  plug  gauge 
into  its  ring  gauge;  in  nearly  all  work,  quite  an  appreciable 
deviation  from  this  degree  of  fit  is  permissible.  Naturally, 
the  amount  of  deviation  varies  with  the  circumstances  ot 
each  particular  case.  Furthermore,  to  finish  a  shaft,  and 
bore  a  hole  to  receive  it,  to  an  accurate  size  is  a  very 
expensive  job,  and  rarely  necessary.  Then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent needless  accuracy  in  finishing  two  pieces  of  cylindrical 
work  that  are  to  fit  each  other,  limit  {^aut^es  are  employed. 
Thus,  if  a  shaft  is  to  be  1  inch  in  diameter  and  it  has  been 
decided  from  previous  experience  and  observation  that  the 
fit  will  be  close  enough  if  there  is  .UO*-i  inch  variation 
between  the  size  of  the  shaft  and  the  size  of  the  hole,  two 
sets  of  plug  and   ring  gauges  differing  from  each  other  by 
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llie  allowable  variation  may  he  used  as  limit  gauges.  One 
of  the  sets  would  usually  be  made  one-half  the  allowable 
variation  larger  than  the  nominal  size,  and  the  second  set 
would  be  made  just  as  much  smaller.  In  using  the  plugs, 
the  smaller  plug  must  enter  the  hole  and  the  larger  plug 
must  not  enter.  Likewise,  the  larger  ring  gauge  must  gu 
over  the  shaft  and  the  smaller  one  must  not  go  over.  If 
this  is  the  case  with  both  shaft  and  hole,  it  is  evident  that 
the  total  variation  in  the  tit  is  not  more  than  .003  inch  for 
the  case  considered,  and  may  be  considerably  less. 

Now,  suppose  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  shaft  must 
fit  the  hole  with  agiven  minimum  amount  of  clearance.  In 
that  case,  the  two  male  limit  gauges  must  be  smaller  than 
their  corresponding  male  gauges  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
given  minimum  amount  of  clearance.  Thus,  if  the  clear- 
ance is  to  be  at  least  .001  inch,  and  the  shaft  and  hole  may 
vary  ,001  inch  from  the  true  dimension,  which  is,  say,  1  inch, 
then  the  male  limit  gauge  may  be  made  .0996  and  .9985  inch, 
and  the  female  limit  gauge  1.0005  and  1.0015  inch. 
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[^41.     Dtstlnsulahlns   Marks  for    Limit   Gauees. — 

E  are  no  special  directions  required  for  making  cylin- 
drical limit  gauges.  It  is  well,  however,  to  stamp  the  size  on 
all  the  gauges  and  the  words  "go  in  "  on  the  smaller  plug 
gauge  and  larger  ring  gauge;  on  the  larger  plug  gauge  and 
smaller  ring  gauge,  the  words  '"  not  go  in  "  may  be  stamped. 
Another  plan  of  distinguishing  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  gauges  that  will  save  the  operator  the  time  required 
to  read  the  size  and  words,  is  to  make  the  handles  of  the 
plug  gauges  and  the  outside  of  the  ring  gauges  of  different 
form.  Thus,  the  handle  of  the  larger  plug  gauge  and  the 
outside  of  the  smaller  ring  gauge  may  be  fluted  with  semi- 
circular flutes,  while  the  handle  of  the  smaller  plug  gauge 
and  the  outside  of  the  larger  ring  gauge  may  be  nurled 
with  a  coarse  nurling  tool.  If  this  is  done,  the  operator 
that  uses  the  limit  gauges  will  quickly  discover  that  nurling 
stands  for  "not  go  in  "  and  fluting  for  "go  in,"    While  this 

t  appear  like  a  small  matter  on   first  thought,  it  should 
S.  Vol.  U1.-34- 
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be  remembered  that  careful  attention  to  such  small  details 
will  sensibly  increase  the  output  of  a  machine  open^inr. 

A  handy  method  of  constructing  a  cylindrical«idug  lioril 
gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  17  {a).  Here  the  plug  gauge  is 
made  of  two  different  diameters  separated  by  a  neck  id 
ample  size/  The  difference  in  the  two  diameters  is  eqiiid  lo 
the  allowable  limit  of  variation.  Bvidently,  if  this  gaugeis 
used,  the  operator  can  gauge  a  hole  faster  than  when  two 
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separate  gauges  are  employed.  Judgment  will  indicate  when 
and  where  this  style  of  plug  gauge  can  be  used.  A  some- 
what different  plug  limit  gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  17  (i)- 
Here  the  gauges  are  at  the  ends,  and  the  handle  is  between 
them.  The  larger  or  **not  go  in"  gauge  is  made  longer 
than  the  smaller  gauge,  so  that  one  look  will  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  operator  which  end  is  the  larger.  As  it  seems 
natural  to  assume  that  the  longer  end  is  the  larger  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  recommended  that  it  be  made  thus. 


SNAP  GAUGES. 

42*     Definite  Size  Snap  Gauges. — A  snap  gauge 

has  its  own  sphere  of  usefulness,  being  superior  for  some 
work  to  a  ring  gauge.  In  the  first  place,  a  snap  gauge  is 
adapted  to  measuring  work  having  a  cross-section  other  than 
round;  for  cylindrical  work  done  between  centers,  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  tafce  the  work  out  of  the  iathc  to  test  it ;  it  is 
also  claimed  that  a  deviation  from  ihe  true  size  can  be  more 
readily  detected  by  it  than  by  a  ring  gauge.  Furthermore, 
-by  applying  it  in  several  directions,  the  roundness  of  work 
can  be  tested.  This  cannot  be  done  with  a  ring  gauge.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  alleged  cylindrical  piece  of  work 
may  apparently  be  a  very  good  tit  in  a  ring  gauge,  and  be 
slightly  oval  at  the  same  time.  Unless  the  divergence  from 
a  circle  is  rather  great,  the  ring  gauge  will  not  show  it;  the 
snap  gauge  will  show  a  very  minute  deviation,  however.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  measuring  a  neck  between  two  collars. 

43.  Snap  gauges  may  be  designed  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  to  suit  different  purposes  and  conditions.  The  most 
common  form  of  an  external 
gauge  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
In  order  to  pass  over  cylindrical 
work,  the  depth  of  the  opening 
must  be  slightly  more  than  the 
radius  of  the  piece;  that  is, 
slightly  over  half  the  gauge  size. 
When  a  snap  gauge  of  this  kind 
is  intended  for  flat  work,  the 
depth  of  the  opening  is  to  be  made  to  suit  the  work.  In 
order  that  the  size  of  the  gauge  may  be  Trained,  a  male 
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end  gauge  may  be  made ;  if  the  size  of  the  snap  gauge  must 
be  very  accurate,  a  male  gauge  is  absolutely  required  in 
order  to  produce  the  correct  size  of  opening.  When  snap 
gauges  take  the  place  of  plug  and  ring  gauges,  the  plug 
gauge  is  replaced  by  the  male  snap  gauge  shown  In  Fig.  19. 
This,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  flat  piece  of  tool  steel  wilh  a 
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handle  formed  on  one  end  and  circular  measuring  surfaces 
of  the  correct  diameter  at  the  other  end.  When  the  male  snap 
gauge  is  intended  solely  for  holes  or  slots  of  rectangular  cross- 
section,  the  measuring  surfaces  are  usually  made  to  form 
parallel  plane  surfaces  that  are  the  correct  distance  apart. 

44.     Snap  Limit  Gauges. — For  many  classes  of  work, 
the   snap   gauge   may  advantageously  be  used   as  a  limit 
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Fig.  90.  Fio.  21. 

gauge.  It  may  then  be  formed  with  an  opening  at  each  end, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  the  endsi't 
the  gauge  of  different  shape,  in  order  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  large  and  small  opening;  thus,  the  gauge  may 
taper  on  the  outside,  being  largest  at  the  end  that  has  the 
larger  oj)ening.  A  limit  snap  gauge  may  often  be  made 
advantageously  of  the  form  shown  in  P"ig.  21.  If  thu> 
made,  the  work  can  be  gauged  without  reversing  the  gaiigi-*. 
thus  effecting  a  saving  of  time  and  muscular  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

45.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  a  snap  gauge 
must  rcprrsciit  its  nominal  size  naturally  determines  the 
nu'tliod  by  which  it  is  to  be  made.  Thus,  if  the  gauge  is 
accurate  enough  if  within  .01  inch  of  its  nominal  size,  and 
if  slight  wear  is  unobjectionable,  it  would  be  a  decided  waste 
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of  time  to  finish  the  gauge  dead  true  to  size  by  grinding 
and  lapping.  If  the  limit  of  variation  is  not  to  exceed  .001 
inch,  grinding  will  usually  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  if  the 
wear  is  to  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum,  lapping  becomes 
_  essential  after  grinding. 

B  46.  Making  Snap  Gauges. — Except  when  the  size 
»-i>>f  the  female  gauge  is  so  large  that  an  inside  micrometer 
can  be  applied,  the  male 
gauge  has  to  be  made 
first;  the  female  snap 
gauge  is  then  finished  to 
fit  the  male  gauge.  If  the  male  gauge  simply  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  reference  gauge  to  preserve  the  gauge  size,  it  may 
conveniently  be  a  cylindrical  bar  having  its  end  squared 
nicely  and  finished  to  the  correct  size.  A  good  way  of  ma- 
king such  a  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.  A  piece  of  tool  steel 
about  i  inch  longer  than  the  male  gauge  is  to  be,  is  turned 
between  centers,  and  then  necked  down  on  both  ends,  as 
shown.  The  two  disks  thus  formed  are  intended  to  be 
Viroken  off  finally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  centers.  After 
turning,  harden  at  the  ends  or  all  over,  according  to  size. 
Grind  the  outside  straight  and  true  and  then  break  the  disks 
ofF.  After  this  is  done,  the  ends  are  ground  square  and  flat 
in  a  grinding  machine,  holding  the  gauge  in  a  chuck  and 
finishing  to  within  a  small  amount  of  the  finished  size.  The 
final  bringing  to  size  is  to  be  done  by  lapping. 

In  order  to  insure  parallelism  of  the  two  measuring  sur- 
faces, it  is  recommended  that  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  ^3 
be  used  for  lapping.  This  little  device  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  piece  of  scrap  that  is  handy.  As  shown,  it  has  a 
central  hole  bored  to  a  good  sliding  fit  for  the  gauge.  A 
narrow  ring  of  liberal  outside  diameter  is  faced  off  square 
with  the  hole;  this  may  be  done  at  the  same  chucking  in 
which  the  hole  is  bored,  or  by  mounting  the  device  on  a  true 
running  arbor  after  boring  the  hole  and  then  facing  it  while 
running  the  arbor  between  the  centers.  The  male  gauge  is 
Inserted  into  the  hole  and  pushed  down  level  with  the  faced 
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end ;  hj  moving  the  device  to  and  fro  on  a  sou 
cast-iron  plate  charged  with  fine  emery  and  oil,  the  en^ 
of  the  gauge  may  be  Iaiq>ed 
true  and  square;  and  ^xai' 
lei  to  each  other. 

Frequently,  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  make  the  male 
gauge  from  drill  rod,  whk& 
is  true  and  straight  enongk 
not  to  require  any  finiahiBg 
cMi  the  outside.  If  the  gai^ 
is  hardened  at  the  ends  <wly, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of 
springing  it.  A  ST&uge  made 
from  drill  rod  is  ground  <» 
Fio.  m.  the  ends  and  then  lapped  in 

the  same  manner  as  was  just  explained. 

Flat  gauges  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1ft  are  to  be  groond 
to  size  after  hardening,  leaving  them  about  .0006  inch  over 
size.  They  are  then  reduced  to  accurate  size  by  careful  oil- 
stoning  with  a  very  fine  Arkansas  stone. 

47.  Male  gauges  that  have  tlieir  measuring  surfaces 
parallel  and  forming  plane  surfaces  arc  ground  straight  and 


parallel  in  a  surface  grinder.     In   order  to  last  well,  they 
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lould  have  their   measuring  surfaces  finished  by  lapping. 
Ividently,  lapping  can  only  be  done  either  by  rubbing  the 
measuring    surfaces    on    a    lap  charged  with   the  necessary 
abrading  materia!,  or  by  rubbing  the  lap  over  the  surfaces, 
either  case,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  lap  the  surfaces 
rowning."     To  overcome  this  difficulty,  hardened  pieces 
if  steel,  as  a,  a,  in  Fig.  24,  may  be  temporarily  fitted  to  the 
sides  of  the  gauge  and  ground  at  the  same  time  the  gauge 
is  ground.      The  lapping  operation  will  then  round  the  sur- 
faces of  these  guard  pieces,  but  leave  the  gauge  surfaces  fiat. 
When  the  gauge  is  lapped  to  size,  the  guard  pieces  are   re- 
rJDoved  and  thrown  away. 

emale  snap  gauges  can  be  ground  after  hardening  by 
g  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  25.     If  no  suitable  grind- 
ing machine  is  availa- 


ble, any  engine  iathe 

can  be  used.      Mount 

a     thin    and    large 

emery  wheel  that  has 

been     recessed,     as 

shown,    on   an   arbor 

between    the    lathe 

centers.     Put  a  smalt 

pulley  on   the   arbor 

and   drive   from   any 

■■onvenient  overhead 

pulley.      Clamp  the 

gauge   to  the  top  of 

the  slide  rest;   clamp 

^guard  pieces  of  hard- 

^ftened  steel,  as  <i,  a,  to 

Teach  side  of  the  gauge 

and  on  the  top  and 

bottom;    then    grind 

by     feeding    in     by 

Lmeans  of  the  cross-feed 

Band  then 

Ra  vi 


Finish  by  lapping  to  size 
the  guard  pieces.     With  reasonable  care, 
very  good  job  can  thus  be  made. 
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GAUGES  AND  GAUGE  MAKING. 


ANGULAR    GAUGKS. 

1  •  Names  of  Angular  Gauges. — Gauges  for  angular 
easurements  are  made  to  represent  either  definite  angles 
tapers,  which  are  the  equivalent  thereof.  When  they 
present  tapers,  they  are  most  commonly  known  as  taper 
luges^  and  their  size  is  expressed  bv  the  taper  in  inches  per 
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ot  they  represent.  Angular  gauges  have  their  sizes 
pressed  in  degrees  and  minutes,  although,  occasionally, 
ey  receive  a  special  name.  Thus,  an  angular  gauge  meas- 
ing  a  OC^  angle  is  m<)st  commonly  known  as  a  try  square; 
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a  gauge  measuring  an  angle  of  180^  is  familiariy  called  a 
straightedge^  and  a  gauge  that  represents  a  60^  angk^  fpon 
its  most  general  application,  is  best  known  as  a  tkremdj^amp. 

2.  Layliis  Out  Anslea. —  Angular  gauges  may  be 
made  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  accuraef 
required.  If  only  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuraqr  »  f^ 
quired,  the  given  angle  or  t^>er  may  be  bid  off  on  a  piece 
of  sheet  steel,  which  is  then  fil^  to  the  lines  scribed  thimoit 
If  this  method  of  construction  is  considered  accurate  enougbi 
an  angle  may  be  laid  off  most  conveniently  by  the  aid  of  a 
table  of  natural  sines  and  tangents.  Scribe  a  straight  fiae^ 
as  a  in  Pig.  1,  on  the  surface  of  the  piece;  o|  stjeeL  Make 
two  very  fine  center*punch  marks,  as  b  and  c^  on  this  &e 
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and  as  far  apart  as  circumstances  permit.  At  c  erect  a  per- 
pendicular, as  c  d.  Measure  the  distance  ^r  as  accurately 
as  possible  with  a  steel  scale,  preferably  with  a  decimally 
divided  scale.  From  a  table  of  natural  tangents,  take  the 
tangent  of  the  required  angle  and  multiply  the  distance  be 
by  this  tangent.  Then,  on  c  d  lay  off  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  product  of  ^  r  and  the  tangent,  marking  it  by  a  fine 
center-punch  mark,  as  r,  made  on  the  line  c  d.     Scribe  a  line 
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oiigh  b  and  e\  the  angle  e  be  included  between  the  lines  a 
ly  is  the  required  angle. 

\.  When  the  required  angle  is  greater  than  45°,  it  is 
re  convenient  to  use  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Scribe 
line  a  and  on  it  lay  off  ^  ^  as  long  as  convenient.  At  c 
ct  the  perpendicular  Wn^  d  e.  From  a  table  of  natural 
gents,  take  the  tangent  corresponding  to  one-half  the 
uired  angle;  multiply  the  distance  be  by  this  tangent 
1  lay  off  the  distance  thus  found  on  both  sides  of  r,  mark- 
it  at  f  and  g.  Join  f  and  ^  to  ^  by  straight  lines.  The 
^\^  f  b  S  ^s  then  the  required  angle. 

\.     When  the  required  angle  is  greater  than  90°,  instead 

laying  off   that  an- 

,    its   supplement   is 

I  off.     Subtract  the 

uired    angle    from 

°    and    lay    off    the  i>^ 

:le  thus  found.  Thus,  / 

[le  required  angle  is  / 

°,  lay  off  the  angle    3 

r,  Fig.  3,   equal  to 
°  —  110°  =  70°  by  the  method  given  in  Art.   3.     The 
y^da  *  is  then  110°. 

\.  The  correctness  with  which  an  angle  can  thus  be  pro- 
ed  naturally  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  workman  in 
king  to  the  scribed  lines  and  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
y  have  been  located.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
t  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by 
»  method  than  is  possible  by  laying  off  angles  with  the 
inary  bevel  protractor  made  for  machine-shop  work.  All 
er  factors  remaining  as  before,  the  accuracy  attainable 
be  greater  as  the  base  line,  as  b  r,  Figs.  1  and  2,  or  a  r, 
.  3,  is  made  longer. 

\.  Different  Definitions  of  Taper.  —  When  an 
ular  gauge  is  ordered  to  represent  a  certain  taper  per 
:,  the  toolmaker  should  find  out  by  inquiry,  first  of  all. 
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what  the  person  ordering  the  gauge  understands  by  the 
term  "taper."  Unfortunately,  the  term  has  no  definite 
meaning,  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  locali- 
ties. Referring  to  Pig.  i  {a),  the  taper  is  defined  by  some 
as  the  difference  in  diameters  {d—d')  per  foot  of  length,  the 
taper  in  all  cases  being  expressed  in  inches  and  fractional 
parts  of  an  inch.  The  measurements  for  diameterare  made 
on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  is  also  the  line 
bisecting  the  angle  made  by  the  sides  a  ^  and  r/of  the  taper- 
ing piece.     In  Fig.  4  {b)  the  difference  in  the  radii  (r—r') 


per  foot  of  length  is  considered  as  the  taper.  In  this  case, 
the  measurements  for  the  taper  are  made  on  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  or  line  bisecting  the  angle  included 
between  a  b  and  e  f,  but  only  to  one  side  of  the  axis.  Evi- 
dently, if  the  taper  is  expressed  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4{i). 
it  will  be  only  one-half  that  of  Fig.  4  {a),  but  yet  the  angle 
included  between  a  b  and  efWxXi  be  the  same  in  either  case. 
When  the  taper  of  flat  work,  as  keys  -or  wedges,  is  meas- 
ured, probably  the  most  common  way  is  to  take  one  side,  as 
e  f.  Fig.  4  (f),  as  a  base  line  and  measure  the  taper  by  the 
difference  {h—h')  in  height  of  perpendiculars,  as  e  a&wi/i, 
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erected  at  the  ends  of  the  base  line.  Many  persons  will 
measure  the  taper  of  flat  work  in  the  manner  shown  in 
FJg-  4:  (d).  Here  the  difference  in  height  is  measured  to 
both  sides  of  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  included  between  the 
sides  a  b  and  ^/"and  on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  bisecting 
line.  This  method  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  4  {a). 
Now,  on  first  thought  it  would  seem,  when  comparing  two 
pieces  of  the  same  nominal  taper,  of  which  one  has  been 
measured  according  to  Fig.  4  (r)  and  the  other  according  to 
Fig.  4  (^,  as  if  there   were  no  difference   in   the    angles 
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included  between  a  ^and  e  f.  There  is  a  decided  difference, 
however,  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  5.  In  this  fig- 
ure, the  triangle  a  f  g  represents  a  taper  of  8  inches  per 
foot  measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  (r).  The  tri- 
angle a  b  c  also  represents  a  taper  of  8  inches  per  foot,  but 
measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  (^/).  Now,  inspection 
shows  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  angles  e 
and  //. 

The  foregoing  discussion  will  make  plain  the  importance 
of  finding  out  what  is  meant  by  ** taper"  before  starting  in 
to  make  a  gauge. 
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7.     LatIus  Odt  a  Taper  Gaug«> — If  a  taper  Kaugs 

is  to  be  laid  out  on  sheet  Bteel,  the  method  of  laying:  it  out' 
naturally  depends  on  the  method  by  which  the  taper  is 
measured.  Suppose  a  taper  gauge  is  to  be  made  for  a  flat 
wedge  that  is  3  inches  long  on  one  side  and  1  inch  high  at 
the  thick  end.  The  taper  is  to  be  1  inch  per  font,  and  the 
person  ordering  the  gauge  wants  the  taper  to  be  measravd 
by  taking  the  measurements  perpendicular  to  one  side,  that 
is,  as  shown  in  Pig.  4  (c).  Then,  before  the  lines  can  be 
scribed  on  a  sheet-steel  gauge,  the  height  at  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  must  be  calculated.  If  the  taper  is  measured 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (a),  (c),  or  (J),  the  difference  in  h«g^t, 
or  in  diameter  in  case  of  round  work,  may  be  found  by  the 
following  rule: 

Rale. — Divide  the  given  length  by  It  and  multipfy  fy  the 
taper. 

When  applying  this  rule  to  a  taper  measured  as  in  Pig.  4 

{d),  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  gives'the  difference  tn  hught 
of  lines  the  given  distance  apart  and  perpendicular  to  the 
line  bisecting  the  angle,  on  which  line  the  given  distance 
is  measured.  If  the  taper  has  been  measured  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4  {b),  the  result  given  by  the  rule  must  be  doubled  to 
obtain  the  difference  in  diameters. 

Applying  the  rule  given,  we  get  for  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, ■  ■         =  \  inch  as  the  difference  between  the  large 

and  small  ends.  Then,  the  small  end  is  evidently  1  —  J  = 
f  inch  high.  The  laying  out  of  the  gauge  is  now  a  simple 
matter.  Draw  a  straight  line  3  inches  long;  erect  perpen- 
diculars at  the  ends  }  inch  and  1  inch  high,  and  join  the 
ends  of  the  perpendiculars  by  a  straight  line.  Then  cut  out 
the  metal  and  file  to  the  lines. 

When  the  taper  has  been  measured  in  accordance  with 
Fig.  i  (rt)  or  (d),  scribe  a  straight  line  of  the  required 
length  and  at  its  ends  erect  perpendiculars.  Lay  off  half 
the  heights  (or  diameters)  on  each  side  of  the  line  first 
scribed  and  join  the  ends  of  the  perpendiculars  by  straight 
lines. 
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8.  When  making  a  sheet-metal  taper  gauge  or  angular 
gauge,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  metal  out  with  a  chisel, 
since  this  may  spring  it  considerably  out  of  true.  It  Is  belter 
to  saw  the  metal  out  with  a  hack  saw,  or  drill  a  row  of  holes 
close  together  and  then  cut  through  the  metal  remaining 
between  the  holes  with  a  saw  or  file, 

9,  Originating;  Tapers  and  Aiiiclen. — The  most 
accurate  way  of  originating  a  taper  or  an  angle  (except  a 
60°,  90°,  and   180°  angle)  is  shown  in   Fig.   6.     The  same 


principle  that  is  involved  in  originating  a  taper  or  angle 
allows  the  same  method  to  be  used  to  measure  accurately  a 
taper  or  angle  whose  exact  measure  is  not  known. 

In  Fig.  «,  a  and  i  are  two  straightedges  that  are  ground 
and  lapped  as  near  true  as  possible.  They  are  so  mounted 
ni  a  suitable  frame  that  they  can  readily  be  shifted  and  then 
locked  rigidly.  Steet  disks  c  and  (/  ground  and  lapped  truly 
cylindrical  and  of  any  convenient  diameter  are  placed  be- 
tween the  straightedges  and  in  contact  with  them.  Then, 
the  diameters  of  the  disks  and  their  center-to-center  dis- 
tance, all  of  which  dimensions  can  be  accurately  measured, 
definitely  determine  the  taper  included  between  the  straight- 
edges, or  the  angle,  and  these  data  can  then  be  calculated 
f  the  following  rules. 


m 
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'  lO.  If  the  taper  is  measured  ia  accordance  with  tiie 
method  shown  in  Fig.  4  (a)  and  {d)^  the  taper  inchided 
between  the  straightedges  is  calculated  as  fellows: 

Rule. — Divide  the  difference  in  the  diameters  ofthg  disks 
by  twice  their  distance  from  center  to  center.  From  a  taUe 
of  natural  sines^  take  the  angle  corresponding  to  ike  quotient, 
Then^  in  a  table  of  natural  tangents^  find  the  temgent  cmr- 
responding  to  this  angle.    Multiply  the  tangent  byS^. 

If  the  taper  is  measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  (A), 
divide  by  %  the  result  obtained  by  the  rule  just  giv^n. 

BxAMPLB.— The  disks  being  8  inbhes  and  4  indies  in  diameter,  and 

their  cent«r-te-o^ter  distance  b^ng  4.6  inches,  (a)  what  is  the  tapor 

in  inches  per  foot  if  measured  in  accordance  with  Pig.  4  («)  or  (/)  7 

(3)  What  lis  tfie  taper  if  measured  ap  in  Pig.  4  (^)  ? 

;  4  —  8  ' 

SolvtIon.— (a)  Applying  t)ie  rixle  given,  we  get  j— r^se  .SfettSas 

the  sine.  |  The  nearest  angle  is  12*  00'.  The  tang^it  correspondiiig  to 
this  angle  is  .32781^  Then,  the  taper  is  .22781  X  24  =  6.4874  indm  per 
foot  Anpr.  (f)  J^sidinganswer  in(a)by  2,  weget6.4874Hh2slW7 
inches  per  foot.    Ans. 

11.  if  the  taper  is  measured  according  to  Fig.  4  (c),  use 
the  following  rule: 

Rule. — Divide  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  disks 
by  tivice  their  distance  from  center  to  center.  Find  the  cor- 
responding angle  in  a  table  of  sines  ;  double  the  angle  thus 
found  and  find  its  tangent.     Multiply  the  tangent  by  12. 

Example. — Taking  the  same  values  as  in  the  previous  example,  what 
will  be  the  taper  per  foot  if  measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  (r)? 

4  —  2 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  get  ^ ^-^  =  .22222  as 

the  sine.  The  nearest  angle  is  12"  50'.  Doubling  this  angle,  we  get 
25°  40'.  The  corresponding  tangent  is  .48055.  Then,  the  taper  is 
.48055  X  12  =  5.7666  inches  per  foot.     Ans. 

12.  When  the  taper  in  inches  per  foot  is  given,  to  find 
the  diameters  of  the  disks  and  their  center-to-center  dis- 
tance: 

Rule. — Assume  the  diameters  of  the  disks  as  dictated  by 
Judgment.     Divide  the  taper  by  2J^,  if  the  taper  is  fneasured 
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in  accordance  with  Fi^.  4  (")  "''  ('')•  //  measured  in  ac- 
cordance with  Fig.  4  (^).  divide  the  taper  by  12.  From  a 
table  of  natural  tangents,  find  the  angle  corresponding  to  the 
quotient.  Then,  from  a  table  of  natural  sines,  take  the  sine 
corresponding  to  the  angle.  Finally,  divide  the  difference  in 
the  diameters  of  the  disks  by  twice  tlu  sine. 

Ekahplb.— If  a  taper  of  3  iacheu  per  foot  is  to  be  originated,  what 
must  be  the  center- to-center  distance  of  the  disks,  assuming  them  to 
be  2  inches  and  H.5  inches  in  diameter,  (a)  if  the  taper  is  measured 
according  to  Fig.  4  (a)  and  {d)  t  {b)  if  the  taper  is  measured  according 
to  Fig.  4  ((i)  ? 

Solution.— (a)  By  the  rule  just  given.  3  -h  24  =  .08338.  The  near- 
est angle  corresponding  to  this  tangent  is  4°  43'.  The  sine  of  this  angle 
is  .0831.  Then,  ^^  "~  ^  =  8.0253  inches.  Ans.  (i)  2 -t- 13  -  .lfl8B6. 
The  nearest  angle  corresponding  to  this  tangent  is  9'  38'.  The  sine  of 
this  angle  is  .16447.     Then,   j^^^g  =  4-580  inches.     Ans. 

13.  When  the  taper  is  given  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4 
(i),  assume  the  diameters  of  the  disks  as  dictated  by  judg- 
ment.    Then,  to  find  their  center-to-center  distance: 

KRule. — Divide  the  taper  by  IS.  From  a  table  of  natural 
tangents,  find  the  corresponding-  angle.  Find  the  sine  of  lialf 
the  angle  thus  found,  and  divide  the  difference  in  the  diam- 
eters of  the  disks  by  double  the  sine. 

Example.— If  the  disks  are  3  inches  and  3.5  inches  in  diameter,  what 
must  be  their  center-to-center  distance  to  produce  a  taper  of  2  inches 
per  foot  measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  [c)  1 

Solution.— Applying  the  rule  just  given,  3 -^  13  =  .10608,  The 
nearest  angle  corresponding  to  this  tangent  is  U''  38'.  Half  of  this 
angle  is  4'  44'.  The  sine  corresponding  is  .08352.  Then,  ^^"^^^  = 
11.0887  inches.     Ans. 

14.  It  occasionally  happensi  that  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
angle  included  between  the  lines  a  b  and  ef  Fig.  4,  when 
the  taper  is  given.  Then,  if  the  taper  is  measured  as  in 
Fig.  4(<T)and(rf): 

Rtife. — Divide  the  taper  by  24-  Look  up  this  value  in  a 
table  of  natural  tangents  and  double  the  corresponding  angle. 
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— 'Wlut  -aagle  corresponds  to  a  taper  of  3  inches  per  t. 
If  the  taper  U  meuored  u  in  Fig.  4  (u)  and  (i/)  ? 

SoLijTioii.— By  the  rule  just  given.  8  +  8*  =  ,130.     Tlie 
angle  is  r  ff,  and  twkta  tUa  angle  is  14°  16'.    Ana. 

15.  ..If  the  taper  is  meaBored  as  in  Pig,  4  (i): 

Uulm.~IHvide  the  taper  by  IS.    Find  tke  a 

am^e  in  a  table  of  natural  tangents  and  dpuUi  it, 

BXAKPLB.— A  Uper  of  8  Inches  per  foot  la  (iren  in  accprdanee  wllk 
Plg.4(J>.    What  is  the  angle? 

SoLDTiOK.—  8-«-li=.SB.  The neareat angle  ia  14*  r.  ThaB,lfet 
required  angle  ia  M*  T  x  >  =  SS*  4'.    Ana. 

'10.  If  the  measurement  for  taper  is  made  acdMrding  to 
Pig.4(^): 

Rals. — Divide  the  taper  by  IS.  From  a  taH^  if.  matmral 
tangents,  find  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  quotient. 

BxAMPiA — What  angle  correaponds  to  a  taper  of  B  iachei  pw  toat 
measured  aa  in  Pig.  4  (f)  ! 

SoLUTioH.—    8  -t- 13  =  .85.    The  nearest  angle  =  14*  2".    Ana. 

17,  When  the  straightedges  of  Fig.  6  are  to  be  set  to  a 
given  angle  by  means  of  the  disks,  their  center- to-center 
distance  may  be  found  as  follows : 

Rule. —  Take  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  from  a  table  of 
natural  sines.  Divide  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  tkt 
disks  by  double  the  sine. 

EXAMPLB.— If  an  angle  of  20°  is  to  be  originated,  and  the  disks  art 
2  inches  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  what  must  be  their  center-to-cenler 
distance  ? 

SoLUTioH.—  20°  +  2  =  10°.  Tlie  sine  of  10°  =  .17365.  Then, 
"17365  V  2  ~  ^■'^^''  inches.     Ans. 

18>  In  case  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  angle  included 
between  the  straightedges: 

Rule. — Divide  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  dish  by 
twice  their  center-to-center  distance.  From  a  table  of  natural 
sines,  take  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  quotient  and  doubleil. 
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EXAMPLB,— The  disks  being  2  inches  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
5  inches  from  center  to  center,  what  is  the'angle  included  between  the 
straightedges  ? 


ItJ.  If  the  center- to -center  distance  calculated  by  any 
of  the  rules  previously  given  is  less  than  half  the  sum  of  the 
diameters  of  the  disk,  either  one  of  the  disks  must  be  made 
smaller  or  the  other  one  larger,  and  the  calculation  repeated 
until  the  distance  becomes  larger  than  half  the  sum  of  the 
diameters. 

The  center-to-center  distance  can  be  measured  in  two 
ways:  Measure  the  distance  between  the  disks  and  add  half 
the  sura  of  the  diameters;  or  measure  the  distance  over  the 
outside  of  the  disks  and  subtract  half  the  sum  of  the  diam- 


20.  In  order  to  originate  an  accurate  taper  gauge  for 
flat  work,  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  set  to  the  given  taper. 
A  male  gauge  is  then  fitted  to  it,  continuing  the  fitting  until 
no  daylight  can  be  seen  when  the  gauge  is  placed  between 
the  straightedges.  The  female  gauge  is  then  carefully 
fitted  to  the  male  gauge  just  made ;  it  thus  becomes  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  taper  (or  angle)  included  between  the  straight 
edges.  If  necessary,  either  one  of  the  pair  of  gauges  is  kept 
as  a  reference  gauge  to  show  wear  of  the  other. 

21.  Taper  gauges  for  round  work  {conical  work)  are 
made  both  as  male  and  female  gauges.  The  device  is  first 
set  to  the  angle  (or  taper)  required;  the  plug  gauge  is  then 
ground  until  no  daylight  can  be  seen  when  it  is  placed 
between  the  straightedges.  The  female  or  ring  gauge  is 
next  ground  until  it  exactly  fits  the  plug  gauge,  using  the 
finest  grade  of  Prussian  blue  as  a  marker  to  show  the  fit. 

22.  OriKtnattns  a  60"  AnEle.— A  01)°  angle  can  be 
originated  most  readily  by  the  method  first  used  by  Pratt 

:  Whitney  for  originating  a  standard  with  which  thread 
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gauges  could  be  compared.  The  principle  mude  use  of  is 
that  in  an  equilateral  triangle  each  interior  angle  is  equal  to 
60°.     Then,  if  three  bars   are  made,  as  a,  b,  and  c.  Fig,  7, 


e 


H 


each  o(  them  exactly  equal  to  the  other,  and  with  the  hoki 
the  uime  distance  apart  and  in  the  aame  relative  poiitioM 

in  regard  to  the  sides,  the  center  lines  of  these  bars  when 
connected  by  pins  passing  through  the  holes  will  form  an 
equilateral  triangle;  and,  as  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces 
of  the  bars  are  parallel  to  the  center  line,  all  angles  in- 
cluded between  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  bars  will  be 
60°  angles. 

23.  Making  a  Try  Square.  —  A  90°  angle  may  be 
originated  in  several  ways.  The  first  method  here  given 
wilt  produce  two  try  squares,  both  of  which,  if  sicilfull; 
made,  will  be  about  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
them.  There  is  one  appliance  necessary,  however,  on  the 
truth  of  which  the  correctness  of  the  try  squares  will  depend 
This  appliance  may  be  either  a  straightedge  or  a  surface 
plate;  either  one  of  them  may  be  used,  but  is  absolutely 
required  to  be  as  true  as  skill  and  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

When  making  try  squares,  it  is  easiest,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  do  all  truing  on  the  blade,  since  the  amount  of  metal 
to  be  removed  is  usually  quite  small.  Then,  tomaketbe 
try  squares,  finish   the   stocks  by  grinding   their  top  and 
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bottom  surfaces  parallel  and  as  near  plane  as  possible.  A 
surface-grinding  machine  is  invaluable  for  this  work.  If  it 
has  to  be  done  by  hand,  great  care  is  required  to  make  as  good 
a  job  of  it  as  can  be  done  by  the  surface-grinding  machine. 
The  two  stocks  having  been  finished,  insert  and  fasten  the 
blades,  which  have  been  previously  ground  true  and  parallel. 
Select  the  square  that  seems  to  be  the  most  accurate,  using 
judgment  in  the  selection.  Fit  the  other  square  to  it  until 
they  fit  either  way,  when  stock  is  placed  against  stock  and 
blade  against  blade,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  {a). 


The  two  squares  are  now  duplicates  of  each  other,  but  it 
is  not  known  as  yet  whether  the  angle  between  stock  and 
blade  is  correct,  or  if  not,  which  way  the  squares  are  out. 
To  test  this,  place  both  squares  blade  to  blade  on  a  surface 
plate  or  straightedge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (^),  and  with  the 
slocks  resting  on  the  surface  plate  or  straightedge,  observe 
if  the  blades  are  in  contact  with  each  other  throughout 
their  length.  If  they  touch  so  that  no  daylight  can  be  seen 
between  them,  both  squares  are  correct.  Suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  an  opening  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (i). 
Then,  this  shows  that  the  angle  between  stock  and  binde  is 
smaller  than  90°  ;  conversely,  if  the  opening  is  at  the  bottom, 
the  angle  is  larger  than  90°.  Next,  take  one  of  the  squares 
and  shift  its  blade  one-half  the  amount  indicated.  If  the 
shifting  must  be  done  by  grinding  the  blade,  grind  off  the 
probable  amount  on  one  side  and  then  make  the  other  side 
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absolutely  parallel  to  it.  Now,  fit  the  second  Square  to  tlw 
first  square  just  corrected;  place  them  blade  to  blade  igain 
OD  the  surface  plate  or  straightedge,  and  repeat  the  cycle  of 
operations  until  the  squares  will  fit  when'  placed  stock  to 
stock  and  blade  to  blade.     Both  squares  will  then  be  correct. 


24.     T«*tlaK  Try  Squarca. — If  a  try  square  is  to  be 

tested  I  T  cnrrn.tuLS'i,  the  most  obvious  way  is  to  compare 
with  a  test  or  reference  try 
square.  If  there  is  none  at  hand 
and  circumstances  permit,  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  a  test  square 
may  be  made  as  shown  in  Pig-  B- 
Take  a  piece  of  good  machinery 
steel  or  well-anoealed  tool  steel 
having  a  length  not  less  than  tbe 
length  of  the  hla<le  of  the  try 
square,  and  a  diameter  of  not  more 
than  the  inside  length  of  the  stock. 
Recess  one  end  about  ^  inch  deep, 
making  the  diameter  of  the  reccs.s 
about  i  inch  less  than  the  outside 
'"  '  diameter.     Tuni   the  outside  true 

and  straight  shghtly  bevel  the  edge  at  the  recessed  enil 
and  then  finish  by  grinding  and  lapping  between  dead 
centers  and  fiiiallj  without  previous  removal  from  the 
gr  nding  mithme  iLCurately  face  the  annular  ring  at  the 
Clipped  end  Ob\  lously,  if  the  cylinder  is  finished  true  and 
straight,  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  ring  and  the 
cylindrical  surface  is  a  right  angle. 

Since  there  should  ndt  be  any  difficulty  in  lapping  the  de- 
vice straight  within  a  variation  of  .00002  inch,  and  since  the 
ring  can  l>e  ground  to  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  within  an  insensible  amount  of  variation,  it  is  beliew' 
that  this  is  the  most  accurate  method  of  originating  a  M° 
angle  that  has  been  devised.  This  device  may  be  used  for 
testing  the  truth  of  the  inside  and  outside  angles  of  a  try 
square.     To  test  tiie  inside  angle,  the  try  square  is  applied 
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directly  to  the  device,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  To  test  the  out- 
side angle,  the  device  and  try  square  are  both  placed  on 
a  surface  plate  and  brought  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Practical  considerations  will  fix  a  limit  within  which  this 
device  can  be  used.  These  considerations  are  the  weight 
allowable  and  the  facilities  for  grinding  and  lapping;  from 
these,  the  toolmaker  can  readily  determine  the  limits  within 
which  the  method  just  given  is  applicable. 

2S.     A  simple  method  of  testing  try  squares  intended 
for  comparatively  rough  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,     One 
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P:d.  10. 
edge  of  a  wooden  or  metal  plate  that  forms  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  a  plane  surface  is  trued  up  to  a  straightedge. 
The  stock  of  the  square  is  then  placed  against  this  edge  and 
a  faint  line  is  scribed  along  the  blade.  The  square  is  now 
reversed,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines;  if  the  blade  coincides 
with  the  scribed  line,  the  square  is  true.  If  the  blade  is 
farther  away  from  the  line  at  the  top  than  it  is  near  the 
stock,  it  shows  that  the  angle  is  less  than  90°;  conversely,  if 
it  is  farther  away  near  the  stock  than  at  the  end  of  the 
blade,  the  angle  is  larger  than  90°.  This  method  shows 
double  the  error. 

26.     MabinE   a    Test    Block.^A   refined    method  of 
making  a  test  block  for  testing  try  squares  was  made  public 
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in  1896  by  Mr.  G.  A,  Bates,  an  expert  toolmaker  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The  construction  of  the  test  block  ii^ 
shown  in  Fig.  II,  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  cast-iroHj 
frame  a,  which  has  a  groove  of  rectangular  cross-section j 
all  around  its  circumference.  The  sides  of  the  groove  an; 
finished  straight  and  parallel  by  planing  or  milling.  Four" 
separate  blades,  as  b,  b,  are  closely  fitted  to  the  groove  iai 
the  frame;  they  are  connected  to  the  frame  by  well-fitted' 
fulcrum  pins  c,  c  located  near  one  end  of  the  blades.      The! 


end  of  the  blades  opposite  the  pins  is  connected  to  the 
frame  by  small  bolts,  as  d,  which  fit  tapped  holes  in  the 
blades  and  pass  through  a  clearance  hole  in  setscrews,  as  e\ 
these  setscrews  are  fitted  to  holes  tapped  in  the  frame. 
Evidently,  by  moving  the  setscrews  and  setting  up  the 
locking  bolts,  each  blade  can  be  rotated  slightly  around 
its  fulcrum  and  then  locked  in  position.  While  the  blades 
are  shown  as  having  a  T  shape,  they  may  be  made  rect- 
angular   as   well,    or,   if   considered    desirable,    the    edges 
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projecting  from  the  frame  may  be  thinned  down  by  beveling. 
The  measuring  surfaces  of  the  blades  are  filed  and  scraped 
so  as  to  make  true  plane  surfaces,  scraping  them  either 
to  a  true  surface  plate  or  to  a  true  straightedge.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  test  block  depends, 
to  a  large  extent,  on  the  straightness  of  the  measuring 
edges;  hence,  these  must  be  made  as  perfect  as  skill  and  in- 
genuity can  make  them.  The  setscrews  c  and  locking  bolts  d 
should  have  a  rather  fine  pitch  of  thread,  say  40  threads  per 
inch,  or  even  finer,  as  a  sensitive  adjustment  can  then  be 
readily  obtained.  The  screws  e  must  be  a  good  snug  fit, 
since  any  looseness  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  testing 
block. 

27.  In  order  to  set  the  test  block  so  that  any  two 
adjacent  blades  are  at  a  right 
angle  to  each  other,  a  temporary 
try  square  is  made  out  of  sheet 
iron  or  sheet  steel,  A  very 
convenient  form  of  such  a  try 
square  is  shown  in  Pig.  12.  In- 
stead of  finishing  the  inside 
of  the  blades  throughout  their 
length,  they  are  cut  away  in 
order  to  leave  the  small  projec- 
tions shown.  When  any  change 
is  required,  it  is  easier  to  dress  '''°'  '*■ 

down  the  projections  than  to  refinish  the  blade  throughout 
its  length. 

The  try  square  having  been  finished  until  it  is  believed  to 
be  fairly  accurate,  it  is  applied  to  two  adjacent  blades  of  the 
test  block.  One  of  these  blades  is  then  adjusted  until  both 
blades  fit  the  temporary  try  square.  Suppose  the  try  square 
has  been  used  on  the  top  and  right-hand  blade  of  the  test 
block  and  that  the  top  blade  has  been  adjusted.  Then,  it  is' 
next  applied  to  the  top  and  left-hand  blade ;  the  latter  is  now 
adjusted  to  fit  the  try  square.  The  bottom  blade  is  finally 
adjusted  from  the  left-hand  blade  and  to  the  try  square;  on 
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applying  the  try  square  to  the  bottom  and  right-hand  blade, 
any  error  (^  the  try  square  will  be  shown  multiplied  four 
times.  The  try  iquarc  is  now  corrected  and  the  blades  of 
the  test  block  readjusted.  These  operations  are  rtiptiated 
until  the  try  square  fits  exactly  all  around  the  test  block; 
when  this  is  the  caae,  any  two  adjacent  blades  of  lite  te«t 
block  are  at  a  r^ht  angle  to  each  other,  and  the  try  square 
is  also  truly  square. 

2S>  OrlcfnatlilK  st  t^tralfchtedice.  —  A  correct 
Straightedge  can  be  produced  cither  by  litting  it  to  an 
absolutely  correct  surfuce  plate,  or  it  can  be  originated  in 
accordance  with  the  following  axiom :  Tkrec  straightedges 
cannot  fit  one  another  unless  all  three  are  straight.  The 
facilities  at  command  of  the  toolmaker  will  determine  which 
method  is  to  be  used. 

Three  straightedges  baring  bees  finUhed  all  over,  sdect 
one  of  these  as  a  trial  straightedge ;  preferably  Select  the 


one  that  is  believed  to  be  nearest  correct.  Mark  this  /,  and 
mark  the  two  others  3  and  3,  respectively.  Carefully  fil 
straightedges  2  and  S  to  1,  as  shown  in  Pig.  13,  until  do 
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daylight  can  be  seen  between  /  and  J?  and  1  and  5  when 
buldm^j  them  up  against  a  strong  Hglit.  This  done,  place  i! 
and  J  together,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Any  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  will  now  show  double.  Take  one  of 
these  two  equal  straightedges,  say  2,  and  reduce  its  error. 
Use  this  as  a  trial  straightedge  and  fit  1  and  S  to  it.  Place  1 
and  S  together,  observe  the  error  and  reduce  it  on  number  'i. 
Use  5  as  a  trial  straightedge  and  fit  1  and  3  to  it.  Place  1 
and  3  together,  reduce  the  error  of  1  and  use  it  as  a  trial 
straightedge  once  more,  fitting  2  and  3  to  it.  Repeat  these 
operations  until  all  three  straightedges  fit  one  another;  all 
three  will  then  be  straight. 

It  is  not  possible  to  use  fewer  than  three  straightedges, 
since  two  straightedges  can  be  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other, 
and  be  a  perfect  fit  on  each  other  in  auy  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  without  being  anywhere  near  true. 

2d.  Forma  of  StraiKhtedtces. — -Straightedges  are 
made  in  various  forms.  Most  generally  they  are  made  rect- 
angular in  cross-section,  and  of  uniform  wiilth  throughout 
their  length.  They  must  then  be  made  wide  and  thick 
enough  to  give  stii?ness  sufiicienL  to  prevent  any  sensible 
deflection  with  reasonable  care  in  their  use.  If  their  width 
is  made  equal  to  .13  times  the  length  increased  by  .6  inch, 
and  their  thickness  equal  to  .005  times  the  length  increased 
by  .05  inch,  a  satisfactory  degree  of  stiffness  can  usually  be 
obtained,  provided  the  length  of  the  straightedge  does  not 
exceed  40  inches.  Since  toolmakersare  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  what  deflection  is  permissible,  the  proportions  here 
given  are  to  be  considered  as  those  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

30.  Straightedges  become  more  sensitive,  that  is,  they 
will  more  readily  show  a  minute  deviation,  as  their  measur- 
ing edge  is  made  narrower.  They  are  most  sensitive  when 
made  so  that  they  touch  the  work  merely  along  a  line;  i.  e., 
when  they  are  in  line  contact  with  it  instead  of  in  surface 
contact.  Then,  currying  out  this  idea,  a  straightedge  may 
be    given    sufficient   thickness  and  width    in  order  to  give 
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stiffness,  and  it  may  be  beveled  at  its  measuring  edge  in 
order  to  give  sensitiveness.  Beveled  straightedges  are  u§u- 
ally  beveled  sufficient  to  leave  the  measuring  edge  -^\  inch 
*ide.  When  beveled  off  more  than  that,  the  cross-section 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  knife  blade,  and  the 
Straightedge  is  then  called  a  knife-ed|£e  stralehtcdEe. 

A  very  satisfactory  cross-section  of  a  knife-edge  straight- 
edge is  that  adopted  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  shown  in 

f'.^SSS^  itiS^^      ^'^'    ^*    '"'■      "^^'^^  form  combines 

stiffness,  lightness,  and  convenience 
of  handling.  The  more  common 
form  is  shown  in  Fig,  14  {^);  it  is 
simply  beveled  on  both  sides  to  give 
a  narrow  edge.  In  both  forms  of 
knife-edge  straightedges,  the  actual 
testing  edge  u  has  a  semicircular 
cn»s>Bection;  In  other  worcbi,  Uw 
testing  edge,  instead  of  toradag 
a  plane  surface,  forms  part  of  a  ey- 
f^  f^        lindrical  surface.     When  thus  made, 

Fio.  11.  they  can  be  held  at  a  slight  angle  to 

the  work,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  correct- 
ness of  the  measurement.  Hence,  they  are  more  easily 
used  than  straightedges  in  which  the  testing  edge  forms 
a  plane  surface;  these  must  be  held  so  that  the  testing 
surface  is  in  contact  all  over  with  the  surface  to  be  tested, 
for  if  canted  over  so  that  one  edge  of  the  testing  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  work,  a  wrong  indication  will  be  given 
if  that  edge  should  be  out  of  true.  As  a  general  rule,  in  ma- 
king straightedges  with  a  plane-surface  testing  edge,  little 
attention  is  paid  to  making  the  bounding  edges  of  the  test- 
ing surface  absolutely  straight ;  this  would  add  considerably 
to  the  cost  without  gaining  any  particular  .idvantage.  Be- 
sides, the  sharp  edges  would  rapidly  wear  out  of  true. 
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31.  Knife-edge  straightedges  cannot  be  very  readily 
originated  hy  making  three  fit  one  another.  The  reason  is 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  hold  two  of  them  together 
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so  as  to  be  in  contact  all  along.  On  account  of  this  diffi- 
culty, knife-edge  straightedges  are  usually  fitted  to  a 
straightedge  having  a  plane-surface  testing  edge,  or  to 
an  accurate  surface  plate. 

32.  Hardeninjc  StralghtedfEes. — Straightedges  in- 
tended for  work  in  the  shop  are  usually  hardened  on  the 
testing  edge,  and  occasionally  all  over.  The  object  of 
hardening  is  to  reduce  the  liability  of  wear.  Since  the 
hardening  process  sets  up  severe  internal  stresses,  which  are 
gradually  released  by  the  aging  of  the  steel,  hardened 
straightedges  will  occasionally  become  crooked  and  require 
refitting.  If  the  edge  alone  is  hardened  and  the  back  is  ieft 
soft,  this  change  of  shape  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  small 
enough  to  be  negligible.  Straightedges  intended  for  refer- 
ence only,  i.  e.,  for  testing  working  straightedges,  may  be 
left  soft;  large  straightedges  must  usually  be  left  soft  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  hardening, 

33.  To  harden  a  straightedge  on  the  edge  only,  place  it 
between  iron  bars  clamped  to  it,  leaving  the  edge  exposed. 
Heat  evenly  all  over  and  then  quench.  The  iron  bars  pre- 
vent the  water  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  and 
sides,  which  are  consequently  left  soft. 

34.  FlnlatiloE    the    Testlns     Bdse.  —  To    make    a 

straightedge  with  a  plane-surface  tesling  edge,  it  should 
be  ground  as  near  straight  as  possible  on  a  surface  grinder, 
if  hardened,  and  then  finished  by  stoning  and  lapping.  If 
left  soft,  it  is  finished  by  filing,  scraping,  and  lapping.  The 
straightedge  having  been  finished  very  nearly  true  by  filing 
with  a  dead  smooth  file,  scraping  is  begun.  A  neat  device 
for  scraping,  and  one  that  has  proved  very  useful  in  this 
connection,  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  For  want  of  a  better 
name,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the  carpenter's  plane,  it 
may  be  called  a  Hcraplnic  plane.  As  shown  in  the  figure, 
it  consists  of  a  body,  one  side  of  which,  as  b,  is  finished  by 
planing  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  straightedge  that  it  is 
intended  for.  The  scraping  tool  is  set  so  that  its  cutting 
edge  is  al  an  angle  of  about  C0°  with  the  line  of  motion  of 
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the  plane;  it  will  then  take  a  shavinir  cot.  The  edge  at  Uw 
scraping  tool  slightly  projects  beyond  the  surface  «,  i^ 
about  .0000  inch.  It  is  stoned  to  a  very  keen  edge,  as  near 
straight  as  possible ;  if  made  with  a  triangjilar  crow  aection 
of  catting  edge,  as  diown,  it  will  cut  both  wayB,.Bikl  nwkea 
very  good  job  if  sup{died  with  plenty  of  lard  frilaad  kqit 
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sharp.  Suppose  now  that  the  plane  is  held  with  its  surfaced 
against  the  side  of  the  straightedge,  and,  with  the  scraper 
resting  on  the  testing  edge,  is  moved  back  and  forth. 
Then,  it  follows  that,  the  scraper  being  prevented  from 
canting  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  angle  between  the 
side  of  the  straiglitedge  and  its  measuring  edge  will  be  con- 
stant throughout  the  length. 

Id  the  illustration,  the  scraping  tool  is  shown  as  being 
held  in  place  by  friction;  if  well  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the 
slot,  this  will  be  sufficient.  If  considered  necessary,  it  may 
be  held  in  place  by  a  key,  or  by  screws;  adjusting  screws  for 
setting  it  *iut  may  also  be  provided. 

35.  For  the  final  finishing  by  lapping,  a  small  L-shaped 
piece  of  cast  iron  may  be  provided.  If  the  lapping  is  then 
done  with  one  leg  of  the  lap  resting  against  the  side  of  the 
straightedge,  the  lap  cannot  be  canted  to  one  side  or  the 
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other,  and,  consequently,  a  good  job  can  be  done  more  rap- 
idly than  could  be  done  otherwise. 

36.  Knife-edge  straightedges,  while  the  most  sensitive 
straightedges  that  have  been  devised,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  difficult  ones  to  make.  After  grinding  them  as 
nearly  straight  and  true  as  circumstances  permit,  they  must 
be  finished  by  oitstoiiing  with  a  very  fine  Arkansas  oilstone, 
frequently  comparing  them  with  a  plane-surface  straight- 
edge. No  special  directions  that  could  be  given  will  make 
their  production  an  easy  matter;  it  is  a  matter  of  patiently 
stoning  down  the  high  spots  until  the  knife  edge  fits  the  ref- 
erence straightedge  al!  along  at  any  angle  within  range  at 
which  it  may  be  held. 

37.  Very  large  straightedges,  say  above  40  inches  long, 
are  rarely  made  as  knife-edge  straightedges;  the  usual  plan 
is  to  imtke  them  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  surface  plate  and 
of  cast  iron.  They  may  have  a  T  shape,  with  a  rib  of  ample 
depth  and  thickness  to  prevent  deflection.  Straightedges 
of  this  form  are  originated  in  the  same  manner  as  surface 
plates;  one  being  kept  as  a  reference  straightedge,  others 
may  be  made  from  it  by  comparison. 
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»Ph:CIAL  GAUGBS. 

38.  Where*a  large  number  of  pieces  are  to  be  made 
interchangeable,  this  quality  can  only  be  preserved  by 
limit  K^uKKs  so  constructed  as  to  caliper  the  piece  in  all 
essential  directions.  In  some  cases,  one  set  of  limit  gauges 
will  be  sufficient;  in  others  again,  two  or  more  sets  may 
be  required  owing  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
gauging  the  work  all  over  in  one  operation.  Owing  to  the 
infinite  number  of  shapes  possible,  no  definite  rules  can  be 
given  as  to  the  construction  of  special  gauges;  each  case 
must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  toolmaker  must 
exercise  his  ingenuity  as  to  the  best  way  of  designing  and 
constructing  the  gauges.  The  only  general  directions  that 
gam  be  given  are  to  make  the  gauges  as  simple,  durable,  and 
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capable  of  exact  duplication  as  circumstances  permit.     Fu^-| 
thcrmore,  always  provide  means  of  getting  the  work  out  ( 
the  gauge,  or  the  gauge  away  from  the  work  without  ruio-J 
ing  the  gauge,  in  case  the  work  should  stick. 

A  few  special  cases  of  gauge  making  are  given  below;  the 
gauges  shown  and  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  them  are 
intended  only  as  suggestions  of  how  a  gauge  may  be  made 
for  the  pieces  of  work  shown.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  iJial 
the  way  the  gauges  are  made  is,  in  each  instance,  the  best 
method  of  construction  possible  and  the  only  one  applicable. 
Circumstances  alter  cases;  while  a  gauge  designed  as  shown 
may  be  eminently  suitable  for  one  set  of  conditions,  it  may 
be  either  too  refined  or  not  refined  enough  for  other  condi- 
tions and  requirements. 

39.     In  Fig.  IC  {a)  is  shown  a  rather   simple   piece  ot 


and  has  a  hole  through  one  end.  The  sides  are  to  be  par- 
allel and  of  a  given  thickness.  It  is  required  to  gauge  the 
shape  in  relation  to  the  hole ;  it  is  also  essential  that  the  hole 
and  the  thickness  be  correct.  To  gauge  the  hole,  a  cylin- 
drical limit  gauge  maybe  employed;  for  the  thickness,  a 
limit  snap  gauge  is  best  adapted;  for  gauging  the  shape,  a 
gauge  may  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  16  (*).  The  gauge 
consists  essentially  of  a  flat  plate  a  pierced  by  a  hole  of  the 
same  shape  and  size  as  the  work.  This  plate  is  mounted  on 
a  block  ^,  which  carries  the  pin  c,  and  the  latter  serves  to 
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locate  the  work  properly  in  the  gauge.  The  pin  is  made  the 
minimum  size  allowable  for  the  hole  in  the  work.  Then,  if 
the  work  is  placed  over  the  pin  and  if  it  drops  into  the  hole 
pierced  through  a^  it  is  known  that  the  shape  of  the  piece  is 
not  over  the  size. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  work  fits  into  the 
gauge  is  determined  by  ocular  inspection.  While  the  gauge 
shown  determines  whether  the  piece  of  work  will  go  into 
place  or  not  when  the  machine  or  device  that  it  is  intended 
for  is  assembled,  it  does  not  determine  whether  it  is  too 
small  to  satisfactorily  perform  its  allotted  function.  But, 
if  another  gauge  is  made  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  16  (^), 
preferably  on  the  same  block,  and  if  this  second  gauge  is 
made  slightly  below  the  minimum  size  permissible,  a  limit 
gauge  would  be  thus  obtained.  In  that  case,  if  the  work 
enters  the  smaller  gauge,  it  is  proved  to  be  too  small;  if 
it  refuses  to  enter  the  larger  gauge,  it  is  shown  to  be  too 
large;  but,  if  it  enters  the  large  gauge  and  does  not  enter 
the  small  one,  it  is  correct  in  size  within  the  amount  of 
variation  existing  between  the  large  and  the  small  gauge. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  readily  be  removed  from  the 
gauge,  a  large  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the  block  b,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  work  is  then  pushed  out  of 
the  gauge  either  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  small  wooden  or 
metallic  rod. 

40«  A  somewhat  different  case  of  gauging  is  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  In  this  instance,  the  object  of  gauging  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  center-to-center  distance  a  of  the  holes  is 
correct  within  the  predetermined  limit  of  variation.  The 
simplest  kind  of  gauge  for  this  work  is  a  plate  with  two  fixed 
gauge  pins  of  correct  diameter  placed  the  required  distance 
apart.  Such  a  gauge  is  open  to  one  objection,  however :  If 
the  pins  happen  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  work  rather  closely, 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  remove  the  work  from  the  pins  after  it 
has  been  forced  on,  since  it  is  not  an  easy  job  to  draw  the 
work  off  squarely.  This  objection  can  be  overcome  by  ma- 
king one  of  the  pins,  as  by  movable;  it  is  then  to  be  made  a 
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as  f,  is  rrgidljr  fixed.     Withdrawlnjf  the  movable  i^n  aDowi 
the  work  to  be  readily  drairn  off  the  fixed  gauge  pin. 

41>    A  pin  gauge  of  the  couBtructioa  shown  in  Fig.  I* 
apparently  forms  at  the  same  time  a  limit  gauge.     Referring 
to  Fig.    18,   let  b  and  c 
±sm'        ■!  be  the  gauge  pins.    Ui 

them  be  placed  LIW 
.  inches  from  center  to 
center.  Assume  that  the 
holes  in  the  work,  by  pre- 
vious gauging,  have  been 
proved  to  be  larger  than 
.449  and  smaller  than 
.451  inch.  Then,  ob- 
viously, the  gauge  pins 
must  be  made  small 
P'"-  '*■  enough  to  enter  the  holes 

when  their  size  is  the  smallest  permissible,  i.  e.,  .449  inch. 
Now,  assuminjr  that  the  holes  are  larger,  say  .451  inch,  the 
work  will  go  over  the  gauge  when  the  side  of  the  holes 
touches  the  inside  of  the  gauge  pins,  as  in  Fig.  18  («),  orthe 
outside  of  the  gauge  pins,  as  in  Pig.  18  (b),  and  also  when 
the  center-to-cenler  distance,  for  the  size  of  hole  assumed, 
varies  between  these  two  extreme  positions.  In  the  first 
extreme    position,    the    center-to-center    distance   will  be 
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1.182  inches;  in  the  other,  it  will  be  1.178  inches.  We 
thus  obtain  as  the  extreme  limit  of  variation  1.182  inches 
—  1.178  inches  =  .004  inch,  or,  as  the  limit  of  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  holes  is  .451  inch  —  .449  inch  =  .002  inch,  a 
variation  double  that  permitted  in  the  size  of  the  holes. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  holes  in  the  work  happen  to  be  the 
same  size  as  the  gauge  pins.  Then,  the  work  will  not  enter 
at  all  unless  thp  center-to-center  distance  of  the  holes  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  guide  pins.  If  it  varies  but  .001  inch 
from  it,  the  gauge  will  not  go  into  the  holes;  the  work  may 
thus  appear  worthless  when  in  reality  the  holes  may  be  lo- 
cated quite  within  the  permissible  limit  of  variation. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  gauge  pins  are  made  smaller  than 
the  smallest  size  of  hole  permissible,  say  .002  inch,  thus 
making  their  diameter  .447  inch.  Then,  if  they  are  placed 
1.180  inches  from  center  to  center,  the  work  will  go  over  the 
pins  if  the  .center- to-center  distance  of  the  holes  varies 
between  1.178  and  1.182  inches,  if  the  holes  are  the  smallest 
permissible  size.  If,  however,  they  are  the  largest  size 
allowable,  as  .451  inch,  the  work  will  go  over  the  gauge  pins 
if  the  center-to-center  distance  varies  between  1.176  and 
1.184  inches. 

42.  Having  seen  that  reducing  the  diameter  of  the 
gauge  pins  results  in  an  increase  of  the  range  of  variation 
within  which  the  work  will  pass  over  the  gauge  pins,  we  will 
now  investigate  how  this  range  can  be  reduced. 

The  most  obvious  way  is  to  reduce  the  limit  of  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  holes.  Suppose  that  the  holes  being  nom- 
inally .450  inch  in  diameter,  we  place  their  limiting  sizes  at 
.4495  and  .4505  inch.  If  the  holes  are  small,  say  below 
1  inch,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  reaming  them  within 
this  limit.  Then,  if  the  gauge  pins  are  made  .0005  inch 
below  the  smallest  permissible  size  of  hole,  or  .4405— .0005  = 
.449  inch,  the  work  will  go  over  the  pins  if  the  center-to- 
center  distance  of  the  holes  in  the  work  varies  between  the 
limits  of  1.1785  and  1.1815  inches;  that  is,  if  it  varies  .0015 
inch  either  way  from  the  nominal  center-to-center  distance. 
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rh  II  of  variation  in  the  center-tii-ccnter  (Jistani;i;  uf 

the  holes  that  can  be  detected  by  a  pin  gauge  can  be  further 
reduced  by  constructing  one  of  the  pins,  preferably  the  fixed 
pin,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  centrally  expanded  to 
fit  the  hole  in  the  work.  If  this  is  done,  the  limit  of  varia- 
tion in  the  center-tn-ceiiter  distance  within  which  the  work 
will  go  on  the  gauge  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  ihal 
obtained  otherwise. 

43.  A  satisfactory  way  that  may  be  suggested  for  gaug- 
ing the  ccnter-to-center  distance  of  holes  is  to  make  btith 
pins  adjustable  to  the  size  of  the  hole  ;  one  piu  is  then  rigidly 
fixed  and  the  other  is  mounted  on  a  slide  provided  witli  a 
vernier  that  reads  to  zero  when  the  center-to-center  dis- 
tance is  correct.  If  the  work  is  placed  over  the  pins  and 
bolh  pins  are  then  expanded  to  fit  the  holes,  the  amount  that 
their  center-to-cenier  distance  differs  from  the  nominal  dis- 
tance is  then  read  off  directly  by  aid  of  the  vernier.  Such 
a  gauge  is  rather  expensive;  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  determine  if  the  investment  is  advisable. 

44.  In  Fig.  19  is  shown  a  suggestion  for  a  gauge 
intended  to  gauge  the  center -to -center  distance  a  of  holes 
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at  a  right  angle  to  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
intended  to  gauge  the  distances  d  and  c  between  the  faces 
indicated  and  the  axes  or  center  lines  of  the  holes.  A  gauge 
pin,  as  rf,  may  be  made  to  fit  closely  in  the  hole  in  the  left- 
hand  boss ;  this  pin  is  inserted  at  a  right  angle  to  the  §prfacei-. 
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The  movable  gauge  pin  /  fits  the  hole  in  the  right-hand 
boss;  it  is  placed  with  its  center  line  parallel  to  the  surface  e 
and  the  distance  b  from  it.  Then,  if  the  work  is  placed 
over  the  gauge  pin  d  and  then  held  or  clamped  with  the 
clamping  bolt  shown  against  the  surface  e^  while  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right-hand  boss  is  against  the  stop^,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  gauge  pin /"cannot  enter  and  pass  through 
the  hole  of  the  right-hand  boss  unless  the  distances  a,  b^ 
and  c  are  correct. 


INTEGRAL   DIVISION  OF  CIRCLES 

AND  LINES. 


DIVISION    OF    THE   CIRCLB. 

45.  The  problem  of  dividing  the  circle  into  a  given 
number  of  integral  divisions  is  one  that  frequently  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  toolmaker  in  one  form  or  another.  In  one 
case,  it  may  be  the  making  of  an  original  index  plate,  with 
holes  equidistant  from  the  center  and  each  other  and  pier- 
cing the  index  plate  at  a  right  angle  to  its  surface ;  in  another 
case,  it  may  be  the  spacing  of  notches  equidistant  around  the 
periphery,  or  the  similar  problem  of  dividing  the  rim  by 
lines  or  dots  into  equidistant  divisions. 

46.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a  circle 
may  be  divided  mechanically ;  some  of  these  require  the  use 
of  scientific  apparatus  not  to  be  found  in  tool  rooms,  while 
others  require  nothing  beyond  the  facilities  ordinarily  at  the 
command  of  the  toolmaker.  Some  of  these  latter  methods 
are  here  explained;  each  one  of  them  has  actually  been  used 
and  proved  satisfactory  when  reasonable  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  workman.  The  ultimate  accuracy  attainable  by 
either  one  of  the  methods  given  largely  depends  on  the  skill 
and  patience  of  the  toolmaker;  neither  one  of  the  methods 
given  is  here  recommended  as  in  general  superior  to  the 
others.     Hence,  the  choice  of  method  must  be  governed  by 
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thecirciimslanoesof  each  case,  selecting  that  method  which 
best  ar]a|iLcdto  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  facilities  at  ttw^ 

COminaml  of  the  toolmaker. 


n 


niViniKG  BV  MBCHAKICAL  CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS. 

47.  In  Fig.  30,  one  way  of  accurately  dividing  a  jig  or 
index  plate  into  a  given  number  of  divisions  is  shown.  This 
method  was  first  made  public  by  Mr.  Wm.  Baxter  in  the 
columns  of    the   "American  Machinist."      While   there  Is 


m 


little  doubt  that  by  its  use  it  is  possible  to  space  holes 
equidistant  from  the  center  and  each  other  within  an  uncom- 
monly small  limit  of  error  if  sufficient  patience  is  exercised, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  also  accurately  locate 
the  holes  on  a  circle  of  a  given  predetermined  diameter. 
Hence,  if  great  accuracy  in  the  diameter  of  the  circle  on 
which  the  holes  are  located  is  an  essential  condition,  the 
method  is  not  applicable. 
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48.  In  the  illustration,  let  a  be  the  jig  that  is  to  be 
pierced  to  receive  hardened  steel  bushings.  Make  a  ring  b 
of  the  same  material  and  approximately  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  flange  oia,  fitting  the  inside  of  the  ring  carefully 
to  the  projecting  rim  oia.  On  the  surface  of  the  ring  b^  the 
centers  are  laid  out  as  carefully  as  possible,  spacing  them 
with  a  pair  of  dividers  on  a  scribed  circle  of  the  given  diam- 
eter. The  ring  and  jig  is  then  clamped  together  and  the 
holes  are  drilled  through  both.  After  the  holes  have  been 
drilled,  a  taper  reamer  and  two  pins  of  exactly  the  same 
taper  are  needed.  If  the  holes  have  been  drilled  with  a 
^-inch  drill,  a  reamer  about  5  inches  long  on  the  cutting 
edge  and  tapering  from  a  scant  \  inch  at  the  small  end  to 
about  f  inch  at  the  large  end,  will  usually  be  about  right. 

After  drilling,  if  the  ring  b  be  shifted  one  hole,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  other  holes  do  not  match.  To  make  them 
match,  proceed  as  follows:  Place  the  ring  so  that  one  pair 
of  holes  fairly  matches  and  clamp  jig  and  ring  together. 
Ream  out  this  pair  of  holes  until  the  reamer  cuts  through  b 
and  just  enters  a.  Drive  one  of  the  taper  pins  lightly 
into  this  hole.  Ream  out  a  hole  opposite  the  first  one  and 
insert  the  other  pin.  These  two  pins  prevent  any  shifting 
of  the  ring  on  the  jig  in  the  subsequent  operations.  Now, 
ream  out  all  the  holes,  running  the  reamer  in  to  the  same 
depth  in  each  one.  If  it  should  happen  that  two  correspond- 
ing holes  are  so  far  out  of  line  as  to  require  the  reamer  to 
be  run  in  deeper  than  in  the  first  hole  in  order  to  cut  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  jig,  ream  out  until  this  is 
accomplished  and  then  go  over  the  holes  previously  reamed 
and  ream  them  out  to  the  same  size  as  the  last  hole.  All 
holes  having  been  reamed,  take  off  the  clamps  and  take  out 
the  taper  pins;  shift  the  ring  b  one  hole  ahead,  match  the 
iioles,  clamp  the  ring  and  jig  together,  ream  out  an  opposite 
pair  of  corresponding  holes,  insert  the  pins,  and  reream  all 
the  holes.  Shift  one  hole  ahead  again  and  continue  this 
until  all  holes  match  in  the  ring  and  jig.  If  the  holes  have 
been  located  fairly  accurate  at  first,  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation  more  than  six  or  eight  times  to  bring 
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them  in  line.  If  the  holes  should  match  before  the  reamer 
has  cut  all  the  way  through  the  jig,  the  operatton  ol«hifl> 
ing  one  hole  ahead  and  rereaming  should  be  continaed  untfl 
it  does. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  run  the  reamer  all  the  way  through 
in  one  position  of  the  ring  and  jig.  even  though  the  holes 
match  perfectly;  it  is  much  better  to  remove  only  a  little 
metal  from  each  hole  and  then  shift  the  ring  again.  If  it  is 
desired  that  the  holes  should  be  cylindrical  instead  of  conical, 
the  large  end  of  the  taper  reamer  may  be  made  parallel 
beyond  the  taper  and  then  run  through  all  the  way,  remov- 
ing only  a  small  amount  of  metal  from  each  hcde  and  thmk 
shifting  s^ain.  This  job  may  be  done  most  conveniently  io 
a  drill  press.  When  finished,  both  ring  and  jig  will  be  dupli- 
cates of  each  other  and  both  will  be  correct ;  the  ring  may 
afterwards  be  used  as  an  original  index  plate,  or  may  be  cmi- 
verted  into  a  duplicate  jig.  The  accuracy  that  may  be 
obtained  by  this  method  is  believed  to  be  greater  with  a 
relatively  thin  ring  and  jig  than  with  thicker  ones,  and 
depends  more  on  patience  than  on  skill. 


DIVIDING  BY  CONTACT  MBASURBMBNT8. 

49.  Another  method  that  differs  considerably  from  the 
previous  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  By  this  method,  holes  can 
be  located  very  closely  within  a  given  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter; it  is  believed  that  after  holes  bored  by  this  method 
are  corrected  again  by  that  shown  in  Fig.  20,  the  holes  can 
be  spaced  within  a  practically  insensible  amount  of  error 
and  thus  perhaps  the  closest  approximation  to  true  spacing 
that  is  possible  by  purely  mechanical  means  may  be  obtained. 
In  the  illustration,  let  a  be  the  work  that  is  to  be  pierced  by 
holes  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Let  a'  be  a  projection 
intended  to  center  the  jig  on  the  work.  Then,  a  circle  of 
approximately  correct  diameter  having  been  scribed  cen- 
trally on  a,  divide  this  circle  with  dividers  into  the  required 
number  of  divisions,  and  drill  and  tap  at  the  points  of  divi- 
sion for  a  small  machine  screw  of  convenient  size.     Make  a 
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number  of  steel  bushings  or  but  tons  having  an  inside  diameter 
about  i  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  machine  screw 
and  an  outside  diameter  of  any  convenient  size.     Assemble 


these  bushings  on  a  long  arbor  and  grind  them  truly  round 
and  to  the  same  diameter.  Finish  the  outside  by  lapping 
carefully  to  insure  that  all  bushings  are  the  same  diam- 
eter. As  far  as  the  diameter  is  concerned,  it  need  not  be 
any  accurate  size;  the  only  thing  essential  is  that  all  bush- 
ings have  the  same  diameter. 

The  height  of  the  bushings  is  immaterial;  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  each  bushing 
shall  be  parallel  and  in  planes  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  bushing.  The  inside  of  the  bushings  does  not  need  to 
be  finished  to  any  extent.  The  bushings  having  been  made, 
caliper  their  size  with  a  micrometer.  Subtract  this  diameter 
from  the  diameter  of  the  circle  on  which  the  holes  are  to  be 
located;  the  remainder  will  be  the  outside  diameter  of  a  nar- 
row ledge,  as  &,  that  is  turned  centrally  with  a'.     Evidently, 
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if  the  butliins  arc  in  contact  with  the  ledge,  their  distanctt  I 
from  the  center  of  the  button  to  the  center  of  the  jig  will  I 
be  equal.  Fasten  the  buttons  f,  c  by  means  of  machine  1 
ftcrcwii,  placing  a  smooth  washer  that  has  parallel  sides  I 
between  the  head  of  the  screw  and  each  button.  Then,  I 
each  button  being  in  contact  with  the  ledge  fi,  adjust  but'  I 
tons  about  ilO"  apart  until,  by  calipering  over  their  cylindrical  J 
surface,  they  are  shown  to  be  spaced  equidistant.  Then,  I 
adjust  the  buttons  located  between  those  just  adjusted  until  I 
caiipcring  shows  all  the  buttons  to  be  equidistant.  I 

Afti^r   each  adjustment  is  made,  tighten  the-screws  sufH- 
ciciitly  to  prevent  any  accidental  shifting  of   the   button. 
The  butliins  being  properly  located,  mount  the  jig  on  a  true 
running  face  plate  and  true  it  until  one  of  the  buttons  runs  j 
true,  as  shown  by  a  sensitive  indicator.      Remove  this  button  i 
and  bore  the  hole  carefully.     In  the  same  manner,  bore  all  J 
the  other  holes. 

In  this  method,  the  trron  that,  preclude  abiolata  aeeatmcj 
are'  chiefly  the  error  made  iit  locating  the  buttons  and  the 
error  in  truing  up  by  them.  However,  with  careful  workman- 
ship and  a  fairly  sensitive  sense  of  touch,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  can  be  obtained ;  if  the  spacing  is  to  be  still 
more  accurate,  follow  by  the  method  shown  in  connection 
with  Fig.  20. 


DIVIDING  BY  CHORD  MEASURBMENTS. 

50.  Fig.  32  shows  a  method  of  originating  an  accurate 
index  plate  that  was  devised  and  successfully  used  by  the 
writer.  While,  for  practical  reasons,  it  is  limited  in  its 
application,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  jobs  on  which  this 
method  can  be  used  with  good  results,  as  far  as  accuracy 
and  low  first  cost  are  concerned.  As  shown  in  the  figure, 
there  are  a  number  of  bars,  as  a,  a,  connected  together  at 
their  ends  by  concentric  hardened  steel  bushings^,  p,  fitting 
closely  in  the  holes  in  the  bars.  A  cylindrical  projection  on 
the  work  is  carefully  turned  down  centrally  with  the  axis  of 
the  plate  until  it  tits  the  inside  of  the  bars  closely.     Then, 
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if  all  bars  have  the  same  center-to -center  distance  between 
their  holes,  and  if  the  holes  in  each  bar  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  in  regard  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  bars, 
holes  drilled  and  reamed  through  the  connecting  bushings 
after  clamping  the  device  to  the  work  must  be  equidistant 
from  each  other  and  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the 
work.     The  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  this  device,  as 


far  as  the  division  of  the  circle  is  concerned,  depends  on  the 
limit  of  variation  within  which  the  bars  can  be  made  alike  in 
their  essential  dimensions. 

A  temporary  jig  may  be  constructed  for  the  bars;  after 
drilling  the  holes  in  all  the  bars,  use  a  rose  reamer  that  fits 
very  closely  into  the  bushings  of  the  jig  and  run  it  through 
while  flooded  with  oil.  The  difference  in  the  center-to-cen- 
ter distance  of  the  various  bars  may  thus  be  well  kept  within 
a  limit  of  .0001  inch,  and  if  the  work  is  done  at  all  carefully, 
this  limit  of  variation  need  not  be  exceeded  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  holes  in  respect  to  the  edge  intended  to  bear 
against  the  cylindrical  central  projection  of  the  work.     The 


ciimit  of  accuracy  within  which  the  holes  c 
a  circle  of  a  given  diameter  is  dependent  primarily  on  the  ' 
degree  of  accuracy  within  which  the  center-to-cenler  dis- 
tance of  the  holes  in  the  bars  agrees  with  the  calculated 
distance.  A  straight  line  drawn  between  the  centers  of  the 
holes  of  each  bar  is  the  chord  of  a  circle.  By  geometry,  the 
chord  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  of  half  the  angle 
included  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 

'circle  to  the  extremities  of  the  chord.  Then,  to  find  the 
center-to-center  distance  of  the  holes  in  the  bars  required 
in  order  that  the  centers  will  lay  on  a  circle  of  a  given 
diameter: 

Rule. — Diviiif  360  by  tzvke  the  number  of  divisions  inie 
■which  the  circle  is  to  be  divided.  From  a  table  of  natural 
sines,  take  the  sine  corresponding  to  this  angle  and  multiply  it 
by  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

To  prevent  any  mistake  in  assembling,  it  is  well  to  fini 
only  ime  side  and  edge  of  the  bars  by  planing.  Then,  ini 
all  bars  the  same  way  in  the  jig,  with  the  planed  edfje  against 
the  stops  and  the  planed  side  down;  finally  assemble  with 
the  planed  edge  inside  and  the  planed  side  down.  The  sides 
of  the  bars  should  be  fairly  parallel;  the  finished  edge  of 
each  bar  should  be  scraped  to  a  straight  edge. 
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DIVIDING  BV  ABBEHBLV  OP  EQUAL   PIBCBS. 

SI.  While  most  index  plates  are  provided  with  correctly 
spaced  holes  that  receive  an  axially  movable  index  pin,  it 
may  also  be  made  with  notches  or  similar  spaces  that  receive 
a  latch  of  suitable  form.  Such  an  index  plate  is  shown  in 
Fig.  23.  It  was  first  employed  in  connection  with  some 
part  of  the  Thorne  type-setting  machine,  where  a  great 
accuracy  of  division  was  required.  As  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  circle  is  subdivided  into  exactly  equal  divisions  by  pla- 
cing circular  disks,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  divi- 
sions required,  in  contact  with  one  another  and  also  in  contact 
with  a  central  circular  projection  on  the  index  plate.     The 
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index  latch  pin  is  then  made  to  suit  the  approximately  tri- 
angular space  between  adjacent  disks. 

To  make  an  index  plate  in  this  manner,  make  the  disks 
truly  circular  and  of  exactly  the  same  diameter  by  mounting 
as  many  as  possible,  preferably  the  whole  lot  if  circum- 
stances permit,  on  an  arbor ;  grind  them  true  and  then  finish 


by  lapping  as  if  it  were  a  plug  gauge.  The  screw  holes  hav- 
ing been  drilled  and  tapped  in  the  body  of  the  plate,  by  care- 
ful grinding  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  central  projection 
until  all  disks  will  touch  the  projection  and  one  another.  If 
great  accuracy  is  required,  the  central  projection  must  be 
ground  while  the  index  plate  is  in  its  proper  place.  This 
will  then  insure  that  it  is  central  with  the  axis  around  which 
it  rotates.  Great  care  is  required  not  to  grind  the  projec- 
tion too  small;  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  reduction 
in  its  diameter  means  that  the  circumference  is  shortened 
more  than  three  times  that  amount. 
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niVIDING    BV   CORRECTING    THE    ACCUMULATEn  ERROU. 

52.     Fig,  24  illustrates  a  method  of  dividing  a  circle  that 
differs  entirely  from  any  of  those  previously  shown.     This 


method  is  based  on  the  principle  that  when  successive  equal 
measurements  are  made,  the  final  error  will  be  the  product 
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of  the  error  of  each  individual  measurement  and  the  num- 
ber of  measurements.  Referring  to  Fig.  24,  a  and  ^  are  two 
movable  arms  free  to  rotate  about  a  central  cylindrical  plug  c^ 
which  is  closely  fitted  to  a  central  hole  in  the  work  d.  The 
angular  distance  between  the  arms  is  adjustable  by  means  of 
the  screw  r,  made  with  a  very  fine  pitch  of  thread.  A  locknut  f 
placed  on  the  screw  e  prevents  any  motion  of  the  arms 
after  adjustment.  Each  arm  is  pierced  with  a  hole  that 
receives  hardened  steel  bushings  g^  g\  these  bushings  must 
be  exactlv  the  same  distance  from  the  center  of  rotation  of 
the  arms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  distance  from  the 
center  must  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  on  which  the 
holes  in  the  work  are  to  be  located.  The  bushings  are  made 
a  nice  fit  in  the  arms;  the  hole  through  the  bushings  must 
be  exactly  concentric  with  their  outside. 

To  use  this  device,  the  center-to-center  distance  between 
the  holes  is  first  calculated  by  the  rule  given  in  Art.  50; 
plugs  are  then  inserted  in  the  bushing  holes,  and,  by  measur- 
ing over  them  or  between  them  with  a  vernier  caliper  or 
micrometer,  the  center-to-center  distance  of  the  holes  in  the 
arms  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  e  to  coincide  as  closely 
as  circumstances  permit  with  the  calculated  distance.  The 
bushings  are  then  inserted  and  one  hole  is  drilled  and  reamed 
through  the  work.  A  closely  fitting  plug  is  pushed  through 
the  bushing  into  the  hole  just  reamed  and  the  second  hole 
is  drilled  and  reamed.  The  plug  is  now  withdrawn  and  the 
device  shifted  until  the  plug  can  be  inserted  into  the  last 
hole.  Another  hole  is  now  put  through  the  work  and  this 
operation  is  continued  until  all  holes  have  been  drilled.  It 
will  now  be  usually  found  that  the  center-to-center  distance 
between  the  last  hole  and  the  hole  first  drilled  differs  from 
the  center-to-center  distance  of  the  other  holes.  If  it  is  less, 
it  shows  that  the  arms  are  too  far  apart ;  if  it  is  more,  they 
are  too  close  together.  Readjust  the  arms,  remembering 
that  the  error  has  been  multiplied;  substitute  new  bushings 
with  a  larger  hole  and  reream  all  the  holes.  Continue  until 
the  center-to-center  distance  between  the  first  and  the  last 
hole  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  holes. 
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53.  The  device  shown  may  be  varied  to  suit   circuow 
Stances.     Thus,  it  may  readily  be  adapted  (or  drilling  radial 

loies  equally   spaced  around  the   periphery;  nr    it   in»y  bt 
used  for  graduating  the  face  or  the  periphery,  substituting 
a  slide  carrying  a  marking  point  for  the  bushing  in  one  ani 
and  placing  a  microscope  with  cross-hairs  in  the  place  of  thfl 
other    bushing.      In    that    case,  a  suitable  clamping  devtOt 
Uiust,  of  course,  be  added.      Knowing  the  principles  involved, 
numerous  modifications  will  suggest  themselves  upon  reflec- 
tion. 

DIVISION    OF    LINES. 

MCCHA.-XICAL  Division. 

54.  The  most  familiar  and  most  common  form  in  which- 
this  problem  presents  itself  to  the  toolmaker  is  the  equi- 
distant spacing  of  holes  that  are  located  on  a  straight  line. 
One  way  of  locating  the  holes  is  by  means  of  steel  buttons- 
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located  in  a  straight  line  by  being  brought  in  contact  vith 
a  straightedge  and  placed  at  the  correct  center -to-center 
distance  by  contact  measurements.  Another  method  that 
will  produce  very  accurate  results  and  is  applicable  to  a 
great  many  different  jobs  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  A  number 
of  hardened  steel  disks,  as  a,  a,  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
ccnter-to-cenler  distance  of  the  holes,  are  put  into  a  frame 
and  held  in  contact  with  one  another  and  with  one  side 
of  the  frame  that  forms  a  straightedge  by  means  of  the 
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setscrews  ^,  b.  Evidently,  if  the  disks  are  pierced  by  holes 
central  with  their  outside,  and  if  holes  are  drilled  and  reamed 
through  these  disks,  these  holes  will  be  equidistant  and  on  a 
straight  line. 

The  accuracy  in  spacing  attainable  depends  primarily  on 
the  accuracy  in  diameter  of  the  disks  and  the  concentricity 
of  the  holes  in  them,  while  the  accuracy  within  which  the 
holes  lie  in  a  straight  line  depends  on  the  stiffness  and  on 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  straightedge  of  the  frame  is 
formed.  The  error  in  the  center-to-center  distance  of  the 
end  holes  is  evidently  the  product  of  the  error  in  diameter 
of  a  single  disk  and  the  number  of  disks.  With  proper 
facilities,  there  should  be  little  trouble  in  making  the  di- 
ameter of  the  disks  equal  within  an  insensible  amount  of 
variation;  and  as  the  diameter  need  not  vary  more  than 
.0001  inch  from  the  true  diameter,  and  while  it  is  feasible 
to  make  the  holes  in  the  disks  concentric  with  the  outside 
within  a  negligible  amount  of  variation,  it  follows  that  the 
total  error  between  the  end  holes  should  be  very  small  indeed. 

When  a  rather  large  number  of  holes  are  required,  this 
device  may  be  made  to  include,  say,  six  holes  and  then  be 
shifted  forwards,  being  centered  by  a  pin  passing  through 
the  first  disk  into  the  last  hole.  If  this  is  adopted,  the 
whole  device  must  be  shifted  along  a  straightedge  of  suffi- 
cient length;  the  outside  of  the  frame  must  then  be  finished 
parallel  to  the  line  passing  through  the  centers  of  the  disks. 

55.  Another  method  of  mechanically  spacing  holes  in 
work  is  to  locate  the  first  hole  by  means  of  a  center-punch 
mark  or  a  steel  button,  the  work  being  mounted  on  the  face 
plate  of  a  lathe.  A  straightedge  is  then  clamped  to  the 
face  plate  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the  work.  After  the 
first  hole  is  finished,  a  vernier  depth  gauge  or  a  special 
micrometer  head  is  clamped  opposite  the  end  of  the  work 
and  the  distance  to  the  work  measured.  The  clamps  on  the 
work  are  then  loosened  and  the  piece  shifted  the  proper 
distance  along  the  straightedge,  the  distance  being  meas- 
ured by  the   vernier  or  micrometer,     The   work  is  again 
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damped  and  the  second  hole  finished.  Pig.  M  diovrra 
handjr  form  of  special  micrometer  Uiat  may  be  'i»ed  for 
such  work. 


FtO.  Mi. 


Holes  in  work  can  also  be  spaced  by  mounting  the  work 
oh  the  table  of  a  milling  machine  and  obtaining  the  qnctng^ 
either  vertical  or  horizontal,  by  means  of  the  gradiuital 
dials  on  the  feed-screws. 


DIVIDIMO  BY  CORRBCriBfO  TUB  ▲CCIJMUM^TBD  MWM. 

56*  Pig.  S7  shows  a  modification  of  the  mediod  ex- 
plained in  connectioa  with  Pig.  24  for  dividing  a  eirck.  la 
this  case,  the  problem  is  to  subdivide  the  distance  bowses 

two  holes  into  an  equal  number  of  divisions.  The  movable 
arms  of  Fig.  24  are  here  replaced  by  a  block  with  movable 
slides  a  and  ^,  which  carry  the  bushings.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  device  is  without  any  adjusting  screws;  for  refined 
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Fig.  27. 

work,  these  screws  are  needed,  and  they  may  be  applied 
either  to  one  or  to  both  slides,  as  desired.  By  tightening 
the  screws  r,  r,  the  slides  and  block  are  locked  together 
without  disturbing  the  center-to-center  distance  of  the 
bushings.  The  device  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
straightedge  if  the  holes  are  to  be  on  a  straight  line,  or  a 
curved  guide  of  suitable  curvature  if  the  holes  lie  on  a  circular 
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arc.  The  side  d  is  intended  to  slide  along  the  straightedge 
or  the  curved  guide  and  must  be  made  to  suit. 

Suppose  that  the  distance  between  two  holes  is  to  be  sub- 
divided by  a  number  of  equally  spaced  holes  that  are 
required  to  lie  on  a  straight  line.  A  straightedge  of  suffi- 
cient length  is  clamped  to  the  work  in  such  a  position  that 
when  the  device  is  in  contact  with  the  straightedge,  a 
closely  fitting  plug  will  pass  through  the  bushings  into  both 
holes  when  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  The  slides  are 
then  set  about  the  required  distance  apart  and  locked.  A 
plug  is  pushed  through  one  bushing  into  the  hole  in  the 
work  and  a  hole  is  drilled  and  reamed  through  the  other 
bushing.  The  device  is  then  shifted  along  and  the  other 
holes  are  put  through  the  work. 

When  the  last  hole  has  been  reamed,  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  end  hole  is  most  likely  to  differ  somewhat  from  the 
center-to-center  distance  between  the  bushings.  The  differ- 
ence is  then  split  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  which 
observation  showed  the  center-to-center  distance  to  vary 
and  the  operation  of  reaming  is  repeated.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  plugs  passing  through  both  bushings  will 
enter  the  end  hole  and  the  one  adjoining  it.  When  making 
a  device  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  centers  of  both  bushings  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  edge  d  when  it  is  required  that  the  holes 
in  the  work  shall  be  in  a  straight  line. 
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DIEMAKING. 


CUTTING   DIBS. 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMBNCLATURB. 

1.  Dies  that  are  intended  for  cutting  materials  in  the 
punching  press  are  generally  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes,  which  are:  plain  dies,  san^  dies,  and  com- 
pound dies. 

The  term  die  is  usually  applied  collectively  to  the  die 
block  and  punch ;  the  die  block  is  that  part  of  the  die  which 
contains  a  hole  of  the  same  outline  as  that  of  the  piece  to 
be  punched,  while  the  puncb  is  the  block  that  fits  into  the 
hole  of  the  die  block. 

2.  The  die  block  is  made  up  of  four  distinct  essential 
parts,  which  are:  the  hardened  and  tempered  blocks,  Fig.  1, 
which  does  the  cutting;  the  stripper  plate  ^,  which  strips 
the  stock  from  the  punch;  the  s^uide  strip  r,  which  guides 
the  stock;  and  the  Kaufi^e  pin  d,  which  gauges  the  location 
of  the  holes  punched  in  the  stock.  By  stock  is  here  meant 
the  material  to  be  punched,  which  in  most  cases  comes  in 
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long  parallel  strips*  and  is  gradnallj  fed  along  by  hand  or 
automatically. 


A 


,rn. 


3«  The  punch  consists  of  not  less  than  three  essential 
parts,  which  are:  the  ^mmcMmu  Maek  e^  which  does  titt 
cutting;  the  collar  /,  which  takes  the  thrust;  and  the 
•bank  ^,  by  means  of  which  the  punch   is  attached  to 

the  ram  of  the  press.  These  three  parts  may  be  one  piece, 
as  shown,  or  they  may  be  separate  pieces  united  by  suitable 
means  to  form  the  punch. 


PLAIN  DIB. 

4.  The  term  plain  die  is  commonly  applied  to  a  die 
intended  to  punch  a  given  shape  in  one  continuous  cutting 
operation  from  flat  material,  which  may  be  either  stock  or 
a  punching  obtained  by  a  preceding  operation.  It  maybe 
intended  to  pierce  a  hole  of  a  given  shape  through  the  mate- 
rial, in  which  case  the  punching  is  the  waste  material,  or 
scrap,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  or  it  may  be  that  the  punch- 
ing is  the  article  desired,  in  which  case  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  is  the  scrap. 

5.  Self-Centering  Die.  —  Dies  intended  chiefly  for 
producing  holes  do  not  always  need  a  gauge  pin;  in  many 
cases,  the  material  in  which  the  holes  are  to  be  punched  is 
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center-ptinched  at  the  point  where  the  hole  is  to  be  located 
the  punch  may  then  be  provided  with  a  small  conical  point, 
as  a  in  Fig.  2,  which  enters  the  center-punch  mark  and  thus 
centers  the  work.     When  holes  are  to 
be   punched    equidistant,    in    many 
cases  a  gauge  pin  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  by  it 
the   laying   out  of  the  holes  on   the 
work   can   be  avoided.     The  condi- 
tions   tliat    exist    in    each    case    will 
readily  determine  whether  a  gauge 
pin  can  advantageously    be  used  or 
not. 


mark  and  thu: 
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6.  Multiple  Die. — A  plain  die 
may  often  be  provided  advanta- 
geously with  several  similar  open- 
ings in  the  die  block,  and  have  a 
number  of  punching  blocks  fitted  to 
one  punch,  thus  punching  several 
pieces  in  one  operation.  When  this  Fig.  a. 
construction  is  deemed  advisable,  the  openings  must  be 
spaced  far  enough  apart  to  leave  sufficient  material  between 
any  two  punched  holes  in  the  stock  to  allow  it  to  be  passed 
through  a  second  time,  when  tiie  material  left  between  the 
holes  is  punched  out.  The  object  of  this  is  simply  to  leave 
sufficient  steel  between  the  openings  In  the  die  block  to 
support  the  cuttin}^  edges, 

7.  When  the  piece  to  be  punched  is  of  such  shape  that 
cutting  is  to  be  done  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
bounding  edges  of  the  punching,  it  may  be  done  in  a  sec- 
ond plain  die,  thus  accomplishing  the  required  punching  in 
two  separate  operations, 

8.  GauKc  Die. — The  die  for  the  second  operation  may 
be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  the  illustration,  the 
punching,  or  blank,  as   it   is  often   termed,  turned  out  by 
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the  first  operation  is  shown  at  {a) ;  this  is  to  be  pierced  bf 
the  holes  a  and  a\  see  Pig.  3  (d).  The  die  block  is  pieroed 
with  properly  located  holes  of  correct  diameter  aiid  the 
punch  is  provided  with  two  punching  Uocks,  as  t  and  i^. 
The  sectional  view  of  the  die  block  is  taken  on  the  lined B. 
The  guide  strip  and  gauge  pin  of  the  first  plain  die  are  here 
replaced  by  a  saui^c  plate  c  attached  to  the  die  block.  This 
gauge  plate  is  fastened  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  prc^ 
erly  locate  the  blank  in  relation  to  the  holes  in  the  die  blodL 


W 
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Fig.  8. 


The  gauge  plate  has  an  opening  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
blank,  but  sufficiently  larger  to  allow  it  to  be  freely  inserted. 
Reflection  will  show  that  if  a  stripper  plate  is  attached  to 
the  die  block,  it  will  not  only  be  difficult  to  insert  the  blank 
in  the  gauge  plate,  but  it  will  also  be  difficult  to  remove  it. 
Resides,  it  is  then  almost  impossible  to  clean  out  the  open- 
ing in  the  gauge  plate.  To  overcome  these  objections,  the 
stripper  plate    may  be  fitted  to   the  punch.      Referring  to 
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Fig.  3,  the  stripper  plate  d  is  attached  to  the  punch  by 
means  of  two  screws  r,  r,  which  permit  the  plate  to  move 
axially.  Heavy  coiled  springs  /  hold  the  stripper  plate  in 
its  lowest  position,  which  is  so  governed  by  the  length  of 
the  screws  that  the  lower  surface  of  the  stripper  plate  pro- 
jects slightly  beyond  the  faces  of  the  punching  blocks  6 
and  b'. 

Imagine  the  die  to  be  in  place  and  that  a  blank  is  placed 
in  the  opening  of  the  gauge  plate.  Then,  if  the  punch  de- 
scends, the  stripper  plate  comes  in  contact  with  the  blank 
and  remains  stationary.  As  the  punch  continues  to  descend, 
the  coiled  springs  are  compressed;  the  punching  blocks  pass 
through  the  blank,  and,  finally,  when  the  punch  returns,  the 
springs,  by  acting  on  the  stripper  plate,  strip  the  blank  from 
the  punching  blocks. 

9.  In  order  that  the  gauge  plate  may  not  shift,  it  is 
doweled  to  the  die  block  by  means  of  the  dowel  pins^,  ^,  and 
is  held  down  by  flat-headed  or  fillister-headed  screws.  To 
allow  the  blank  to  be  readily  removed  from  the  gauge  plate, 
a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  opening  may  be  beveled, 
as  shown  at  //.  A  wedge  can  then  be  used  for  prying  the 
blank  out.  For  rapid  work,  it  may  be  advisable  to  design 
some  lever  arrangement,  operated  by  some  moving  part  of 
the  press,  that  will  automatically  throw  the  blank  out  of  the 
gauge  plate  after  punching.  The  gauge  plate  is  often  made 
so  that  it  encircles  about  one-half  of  the  blank,  which  is  then 
pushed  against  the  gauge  and  after  punching  can  be  removed 
by  slipping  it  out.  This  arrangement  is  somewhat  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  blank  moving 
slightly  away  from  the  gauge  before  the  punch  strikes  it. 

10.  By  using  a  second  die  fitted  with  a  gauge  plate  for 
punching  the  holes  within  the  blank,  these  holes  can  be 
located  very  closely,  so  that  all  punchings  will  be  very  nearly 
duplicates.  However,  since  this  requires  a  second  opera- 
tion, the  time  cost  per  punching  will  be  more  than  double 
what  it  would  be  if  the  blank  and  the  holes  could  be  pro- 
duced in  one  operation. 
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GANG  DIB. 

11.  The  sans:  die  is  intended  to  remedy  the  defect  of 
excessive  time  cost ;  some  designs  of  gang  dies  are  open  to 
the  objection  that,  while  they  accomplish  their  primary 
object,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  produce  duplicate  work, 
since  they  depend  largely  on  the  straightness  of  the  stock 
and  the  skill  of  the  press  operator  to  produce  good  work. 

12.  Plain  Gang:  Die. — The  most  common  design  of 
a  gang  die  is  shown  in  Fig.  4;  the  die  shown  is  laid  out 
to  punch  the  same  piece  that  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  {d).  For 
this  purpose,  the  die  block  contains  three  holes;  a  and  a'  are 
the  holes  that  receive  the  punching  blocks  for  punching 
the  holes  within  the  blank,  and  d  is  the  hole  for  punching  the 
blank  itself.  The  stripper  plate  is  shown  at  c  and  the  gauge 
pin  at  i/.  Two  guide  strips  r,  e  guide  the  stock  between 
them. 

13.  When  starting  a  strip  of  stock,  it  is  inserted  below 
the  stripper  and  pushed  in  until  its  end  rests  against  the 
gauge  pin  d.  The  punch  then  cuts  out  one  blank  without 
holes  in  it,  and  this  blank  is  thrown  away.  The  punching 
blocks  A  and  A'  at  the  same  time  punch  the  holes  a  and  a\ 
The  stock  is  then  pushed  along  until  the  left-hand  edge  of 
the  large  punched  hole  in  the  stock  comes  against  the  gauge 
pin.  The  holes  a  and  a'  in  the  stock  are  now  in  their  correct 
positions  above  the  opening  i  in  the  die  block;  as  the  punch 
descends,  it  cuts  out  a  finished  punching  at  ^,  and  at  the 
same  time  cuts  a  new  pair  of  holes  a  and  a'  through  the 
stock.  Now,  assuming  that  the  die  is  correctly  laid  out  and 
the  gauge  pin  correctly  located,  it  is  readily  seen  that  if  the 
operator  fails  to  push  the  stock  against  the  gauge  pin,  the 
holes  will  not  be  correctly  located  in  the  blank.  Hence, 
although  when  in  skilled  hands,  this  design  of  a  gang  die 
will  produce  fairly  accurate  work,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
make  exact  duplicate  pieces.  Whether  this  consideration  is 
of  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  design  just 
given  must  be  decided  upon  the  merits  of  each  case. 
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14.  In  the  design  shown,  there  are  tvo  ^ide  rtripa, 
placed  the  required  distance  apart.  Two  ([aides  are.  «m- 
p|oy.ed,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  stock  ii  fed  in  prt^erly; 
two  guides  can  only  be  used,  however,  when,  the  .stodc  it 
tmiform  in  width,  and  straight.    When  the  stock  is  not  of 
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uniform  width,  or  somewhat  crooked,  one  guide  strip  is  all 
that  can  be  used;  the  operator  in  feeding  the  stock  must 
then  always  push  it  against  and  along  the  guide  strip. 
Should  he  fail  to  do  this  every  time,  the  holes  will  be  im- 
properly located  within  some  of  the  punchings. 
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1 5.  Self-Centerlns:  Gang  Die. — Fig.  5  shows  a  design 
for  a  gang  die  that  is  intended  to  overcome,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  defects  of  the  ordinary  gang  die.  Referring  to  the 
figure,  the  piece  to  be  punched  is  shown  at  (a).  In  order 
that  the  stock  may  be  properly  centered  in  case  the  operator 
should  fail  to  push  it  against  the  gauge  pin,  the  punch  is 
provided  with  a  centering  pin  a,  which  is  beveled,  as  shown. 
The  upper  cylindrical  part  of  the  pin  is  made  an  easy  fit  in  the 
circular  hole  that  is  punched  in  the  stock  by  the  punching 
block  b.  The  centering  pin  is  located  on  the  punching  block  c 
so  that  its  center  line  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  hole 
in  the  punching. 

16.  This  style  of  a  gang  die  will  produce  duplicate  work 
within  quite  a  small  limit  of  variation.  Evidently,  the  cen- 
tering pin  must  be  a  loose  fit  in  the  hole  within  the  punch- 
ing, so  that  the  latter  will  not  stick  to  the  punch.  Then, 
the  limit  of  variation  within  which  the  hole  will  be  located 
inside  of  the  punching  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  diam- 
eters of  the  centering  pin  and  the  hole.  The  punch  shown  is 
open  to  one  objection,  however.  Should  the  punch  come 
down  when  the  stock  is  not  in  such  a  position  that  the  cen- 
tering pin  is  fairly  over  a  hole,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  broken. 
This  objection,  if  circumstances  permit  it,  may  be  overcome 
by  making  the  centering  pin  movable  in  an  axial  direction 
and  providing  a  helical  spring  that  will  be  compressed  by 
the  receding  of  the  pin  in  case  it  strikes  solid  stock. 


COMPOUND  DIB. 

17.  When  punchings  that  are  pierced  by  holes  are  re- 
quired to  be  exact  duplicates  of  one  another,  a  so-called 
compound  die  must  be  used.  The  compound  die  differs  from 
the  plain  die  and  the  gang  die  in  that  each  half  of  the  die 
has  a  die  block,  a  punching  block,  and  a  stripper  plate.  The 
compound  die  does  not  depend  in  any  way  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  and  will  make  all  punchings  exactly  alike,  as  will 
be  apparent  when  its  construction  is  studied. 
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18.  An  approved  design  for  a  compound  die  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  In  Fig.  6  {a)  a  sectional  elevation  and  a  plan  view 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  die  are  given ;  Fig.  6  {d)  shows  a 
sectional  elevation  and  a  bottom  view  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  die;  while  Fig.  6  {c)  shows  the  complete  punching,  which 
is  accomplished  in  one  operation.  Referring  to  Fig.  6  (rt), 
the  tool-steel  block  a  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  die  block 
and  a  punching  block.  It  is  fitted  to  a  recess  cut  into  the 
base  plate  6  and  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  the  screws 
shown.  The  block  a  is  surrounded  by  the  axially  movable 
stripper  plate  r,  which  is  confined  as  to  its  uppermost  posi- 
tion by  the  heads  of  the  screws  d,  d,  which  engage  a  shoulder 
within  the  base.  The  stripper  plate  is  held  up  by  heavy 
helical  springs  ^,  ^.  The  guide  strip /and  gauge  pin  ^  are 
fastened  to  the  stripper  plate. 

The  upper  part  of  the  die  differs  from  the  lower  in  that 
the  die  block  A  and  the  punching  blocks  /,  /  are  separate. 
All  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  head-block  B,  which  fits  the 
ram  head  of  the  press.  The  stripper  plate  D  fits  in  the 
die  block  and  surrounds  the  punching  blocks;  it  is  axially 
movable,  being  confined  as  to  its  lowest  position  by  a  shoul- 
der on  the  die  block  and  held  down  by  helical  springs  By 
which  in  this  particular  case  surround  the  punching  blocks. 
The  outside  of  the  block  a^  Fig.  6  {a),  fits  the  inside  of  the 
die  block  A,  Fig.  6  {d);  the  punching  blocks  /fit  the  holes 
in  a. 

19.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  stock  having  been 
placed  against  the  guide  and  the  gauge  pin,  the  upper  die 
in  descending  first  depresses  the  lower  stripper  plate  until 
the  stock  touches  the  upper  surface  of  the  block  a.  As  the 
upper  die  continues  to  descend,  it  punches  out  the  circum- 
ference of  the  punching  and  the  inside  holes  at  the  same 
time;  the  punching  passes  into  the  upper  die,  pushing  the 
stripper  plate  D  upwards.  When  the  upper  die  moves  up- 
wards again,  the  lower  stripper  plate  r,  under  the  influence 
of  its  springs,  strips  the  stock  from  the  block  a ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  upper  stripper  plate  D  ejects  the  punching  from 
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the  upper  die.     The  scrap  punt-hftl  from  within  the  punch-| 
iiig  diHcharges  dawn  through   the   holes  in  the  lower  dia|| 
block,  which  are  given  clearance  to  facilitate  it.     No  cica 
ance  is  given  to  the  hole  within  the  upper  die  block. 

20.     A  compound  die,  by  reason  of  its  construction,! 
produce  the  most  accurate  work  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  isthel 
most  expensive  die  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned.     Heoc«,4 
if  accuracy  is  not  a  paramount  consideration,  a  gang  die'] 
may  he  used  advantageously :  if  accuracy  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, use  a  compound  die,     A  compound  tli«  is  believed  tfl 
have  been  first  designed  by  Mr.  A,  L.  Dcnison,  of  Waltham,. 
Massachusetts. 


LAVI>G  Ol'T  niRH. 

21>  BMHMMI17  In  tb«  I'He  nf  Hto«fc.— Before  a  die  IS 
laldont,  i.  e.,  bafcre  the  outline  of  the  hole  and  the  tfxacC; 
location  of  the  gaage  [.in  can  be  marked  on  the  surface  ff 
the' die  block,  the  toolmaker  must  dciermine  which  is  (he- 
most  economical  way  of  punching  the  stock.  Then,  he  must 
so  lay  out  the  die  that  the  greatest  number  of  punchings  can 
be  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  stock,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  waste  to  its  lowest  value.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  judgment;  diemakers  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  cut  a  few  pieces  of  paper  to  the  required  outline  of 
the  punching,  then,  by  arranging  them  in  different  ways, 
they  can  usually  determine  quite  rapidly  the  most  economi- 
cal way  of  punching  the  stock. 

22.  A  case  illustrating  right  and  wrong  ways  of  punch- 
ing stock  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  the  figure,  a  represents  the 
stock  and  6,  *  the  holes  remaining  after  the  punching  has 
been  done.  Referring  to  Fig.  7  (a),  the  strip  of  stock  is 
seen  to  have  passed  but  once  through  the  press,  leaving  an 
enormous  amount  of  waste.  In  Pig.  7  {/>),  the  gauge  pio 
was  so  located  that  there  was  sufficient  stock  left  between 
each  pair  of  holes,  after  passing  the  strip  entirely  through 
the  press,  to  allow  it  to  be  reversed  and  passed  through  once 
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more,  punching  out  most  of  the  metal  that  remained  be- 
tween the  holes  after  the  first  punching.  Inspection  shows 
that  by  arranging  the  punching  operation  to  take  place  as  in 


W 


(b) 

Pio.  7. 


Fig.  7  (/^),  a  great  many  more  punchings  can  be  obtained. 
In  other  words,  for  the  case  illustrated,  the  method  shown 
in  Fig.  7  (b)  is  the  more  economical. 


(a) 


(b) 

Fio.  8. 


23.  An  appreciable  economy  can  often  be  obtained  by 
the  judicious  selection  of  a  proper  width  of  stock.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  8,  supposing  a  to  represent  the  stock,  and  b  the  holes 
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left  after  punching,  it  c.tn  be  seen  that  by  using  str.rk  wiile 
unougli  to  puiifh  staggered  lioles,  as  in  Fig.  8  {^),  less  mate- 
rial will  be  required  for  a  given  number  of  punchings  than 
■  is  needed  when  using  a  narrow  strip,  as  in  Fig.  8  {a).  By 
measuring  the  width,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wide  stock-is  not 
twice  as  wide  as  the  narrow  stock,  aJthuugh  it  will  practi- 
cally give  twire  the  number  of  punchings  for  equal  lengths 
of  strips.  Paper  or  sheet-tin  models  having  the  required 
outline  can  also  be  used  advantageously  for  finding  the  best 
width  of  stock. 

24.  Position  of  tbe  Gause  Pia The  part  of  the 

gauge  pin  that  formB  the  stop  fur  the  slock  determines  hy 
its  position  the  amount  of  stock  that  remains  between  tlie 
punched  holes.  This  amount  at  the  narrowest  point  bclwcen 
adjacent  holes  should,  in  general,  never  be  less  thiin  the 
thickness  of  the  stock,  and  may  be  slightly  more  for  very 
thin  material.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  punch  in 
passing  througji  the  stock  tends  to  draw,  and  actually  dots 
draw,  some  of  the  surrounding  material  toward  its  cutting 
edges;  if  there  is  too  little  stock  around  its  periphery,  it  is 
liable  to  draw  it  inwards  into  the  die  block,  which  is  hkely 
to  'either  jam  or  break  the  punch  and  die,  or,  at  the  best, 
make  a  ragged  punching. 

25.  Laylnic   Out  a   Plain   Die. — To  lay  out  the  die 

block  of  a  plain  die,  the  upper  surface  is  finished  smooth  by 
filing  or  grinding,  and  then  coppered  by  using  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  blue  stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  and  10  parts  of 
water.  Have  the  surface  absolutely  free  from  grease,  and 
cover  it  lightly  with  the  solution.  In  a  few  minutes,  tbe 
solution  will  have  dried ;  a  very  thin  film  of  copger  will  now 
be  found  deposited  on  the  surface,  and  will  adhere  quite 
firmly  to  it.  The  object  of  coppering  is  to  make  fine  lines 
that  are  scribed,  after  coppering,  more  visible  by  the  contrast 
in  color  between  the  steel  and  the  copper.  The  outline  of 
the  hole  is  now  laid  out  by  scribed  lines  in  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  the  guide  strip  that  it  is  to  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  edge  of  the  stock.     A  center  for  the  gauge  pin  is  then 
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marked  at  a  distance  from  the  uutline  of  the  hole  sufEcient 
to  leave  ample  support  to  the  cutting  edges.  The  distance 
between  the  opening  and  the  gauge  pin  against  which  the 
stock  is  pushed  is  readily  determined  from  the  paper  models 
laid  on  the  stock.  Measure,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  stock,  the  distance  between  corresponding  points  of  the 
outline  of  those  two  nearest  models  that  occupy  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  edge.  This  is  the  distance  that 
the  end  of  the  gauge  pin  must  be  from  a  point  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  die  block  that  lies  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  guide 
strip  and  passes  through  the  gauge  pin,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  opening  farthest  from  the  gauge  pin.  This  distance 
having  been  marked  on  the  die,  the  laying-out  process  is 
complete. 

26>     Laying  Out  a  GanK   Die. — When  laying  out  a 

ng  die,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  holes  first  punched, 
which  are  to  be  located  afterwards  within  the  outline  of  the 
punching,  must  be  located  in  such  a  relation  to  the  guiding 
strip  and  the  gauge  pin  that  they  will  occupy  their  correct 
positions  when  the  stock  is  against  the  end  of  the  gauge  pin. 
This  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  matter  if  a  rational  method 
of  procedure  is  adopted. 

27.  hctA,  fl.  and  Cin  Fig.  !>  («)  be  paper  models  of  the 
given  outline  that  have  been  pasted  on  a  piece  of  stock  in 
the  position  in  which  it  is  believed  the  most  economical  use 
can  be  made  of  it.  Then,  draw  any  line,  as  a  a',  through  the 
models,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  stock.  The  distance 
between  corresponding  points  of  intersection  on  models 
occupying  the  same  relative  positions,  as  between  c  and  (/,  is 
the  distance  that  any  corresponding  points  must  be  apart  on 
the  die  block.  When  the  outline  of  the  hole  within  the  punch- 
ing is  circular,  the  die  may  be  laid  out  as  follows:  On  the 
surface  of  the  die  block,  lay  out  the  outline  of  the  punching 
in  the  s.ime  position  in  relation  to  the  guide  strip  that  the 
model  occupies  in  relation  to  the  edge  of  the  stock.  If  a 
model  is  given,  this  may  be  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  out- 
line transferred  by  scribing  around  it.     Also  ggribe  through 


||     the  nole  within  the  model,  and  then,  on  the  surface  of  the 
li     die  block,  mark  its  center  by  a  fine  center-punch  mark. 
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no  mode!  has  been  given,  the  outline  and  positions  of  the 
holes  within  the  punching  must  be  transferred  from  the 
drawing. 

Next,  through  the  center-punch  mark  just  made,  as  c*  in 
Fig.  9  {d),  draw  a  straight  line,  as  e/,  parallel  to  the  guide 
strip.  On  this  line,  lay  off  the  distance  c'  d'  equal  \o  c  d  <A 
Fig.  9  {«);  the  point  [/'win  then  be  the  center  of  the  hole. 
By  extending  this  method  of  laying  out,  the  correct  location 
of  any  point  on  the  end  of  the  gauge  pin  may  be  determined. 
If  possible,  the  gauge  pin  should  be  so  located  that  the  act 
of  pushing  the  stock  against  it  will  also  force  it  against  the 
guide  strip.  Suppose  that  it  has  been  determined  to  locate 
thi;  gauge  pin  within  the  space  included  by  the  lines  a  a'  and 
hb'\  then  draw  the  linos  «  d',  ■,'j',  and  ^  j '  parallel  to  the 
guide  strip.  From  the  points  where  these  lines  intersect 
the  outline,  and  farthest  away  from  the  proposed  locatkHi 
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of  the  gauge  pin,  as  //,  /,  and  k^  set  off  on  them  the  dis- 
tances //  //',  i  i\  and  k  k  equal  to  c  d.  The  points  //',  i\  and  k' 
are  then  points  on  the  face  of  the  gauge  pin.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  draw  just  three  lines  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  gauge  pin ;  any  convenient  number  of  lines  from  one  up 
may  be  used. 

28.  A  mechanical  way  of  laying  out  the  holes  of  a  gang 
die  involves  the  use  of  a  model  and  a  templet.  Both  of  these 
may  be  made  advantageously  of  a  piece  of  medium  heavy 
sheet  tin;  if  this  is  not  available,  thin  sheet  steel  or  sheet 
brass  may  be  used. 

Cut  off  a  strip  of  the  same  width  as  the  stock,  and  cut  a 
hole  in  it  to  exactly  fit  the  outline  of  the  model   that  has 
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(ft) 
Fig.  10. 


previously  been  made.  Cut  the  hole  in  the  same  position 
relative  to  one  edge  that  the  punched  holes  are  to  occupy 
relative  to  the  edge  of  the  stock.  On  this  templet,  in  any 
convenient  place  on  the  edge, make  a  mark, as  a  in  Fig.  10  ((i) ; 
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then,  \r>  the  right  anil  left  of  it,  lay  off  the  distances  ir  b  ami 
a  c  equal  t<i  ^  d  of  Fig.  9  (a).  Now  place  the  templet  oji 
the  surface  tif  the  die  block  anil  against  tiie  guide;  shift 
it  to  where  it  has  been  determined  to  place  the  largest  open- 
ing, and,  after  clamping  it,  scribe  through  the  opening  \\\ 
the  die  plate.  Make  a  mark,  as  /,  Fig.  10  (i),  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  die  in  line  with  the  murk  a  on  the  templet.  Shift 
the  templet  along  the  guide  strip  until  mark  h  coincides 
with  /and  scribe  through  again.  This  scribed  outline  giws 
the  location  of  the  edge  of  the  gauge  pin.  Next  insert  thi- 
model  into  the  opening  of  the  templet  and  shift  it  along  the 
guide  strip  until  mark  c  on  it  is  in  line  with  mark  /.  Now 
scribe  through  the  holes  in  the  model.  The  laying  out  is 
thus  completed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  lay  out  the  die  on  a 
piece  of  paper  first;  this  will  greatly  aid  in  locating  tiic 
openings  centrally  in  the  die  block. 

29.  Laylns  Out  a  Compound  Die. — As  far  as  the 
laying  out  of  a  comjiound  die  is  concerned,  there  are  no 
special  directions  needed.  Probably  the  best  practice  is  I" 
make  the  lower  die  first;  the  gauge  pin  may  be  located  on 
the  stripper  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  witli  a  plain  die. 


MAKING  THE  DIB. 

30.     Cutting  the  Openlnss    In    tbe   Die  Block.— 

The  required  outlines  of  the  openings  having  been  scribed  on 


the  die  block,  they  may  be  cut  through  the  die  by  drilling  a 
series  of  small  holes  close  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  («), 
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land  then  cutting  <ml  the  metal  between  llie  holes  with  a 

V  drift.      The  die   is  usually  finished   by  filing  to  the 

Bscribed  lines,  making  the  openings  larger  at  the  iKillom,  so 

Btbat  the  punchings  may  easily  drop  out.      The   clearance 

given  may  be  from  1°  to  2°;  to  determine  if  the  clearance 

ffs  the   same  all  around,  a  diemaker's, square  will  be  found 

idvantageous.      The  diemaker's  square  differs  from  the  try 

quare  in  *that  its  blade,  instead  of  making  an  angle  of  WO" 

Ifith  the  stock,  makes  an  angle  of  90"  plus  the  clearance 

■iSngle.     Obviously,   the  blade  of  the  square  must  be  very 

toarrow  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  small  openings. 

p  31.  When  cutting  the  openings  in  the  die  block,  the 
*'toolmaker  can  often  save  himself  considerable  work,  and 
make  a  better  job  at  the  same  time,  by  forming  circular  arcs 
through  drilling,  counterboring,  or  reaming,  if  their  forma- 
tion.by  such  means  is  possible.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  11, 
instead  of  drilling  a  series  of  small  holes,  two  large  holes 
may  be  drilled,  as  shown  at  (i),  and  clearance  may  then  be 
given  by  reaming  from  the  bottom  with  a  taper  reamer; 
considerable  filing  is  thus  saved,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
circular  arcs  at  the  two  ends  of  the  opening  will  be  more 
nearly  circular  than  filing  could  produce  them.  The  metal 
remaining  between  the  two  large  holes  can  then  be  cut  out 
by  drilling  the  small  holes  shown,  and  the  die  can  be  finished 
by  filing  the  two  reversed  arcs  to  the  scribed  lines. 

I  32.  Filing  Templet  for  Symmetrical  Work. — 
|uDie  blocks  for  work  that  has  an  axis  of  symmetry,  as  a  b, 
in  Fig.  12  (u),  can  often  be  made  advantageously  by  the 
aid  of  a  hardened  steel  fillnn;  or  profiling  templet. 
Such  a  templet  is  shown  in  plan  view  in  Fig.  ]-^  {b). 
Thin  sheet  tool  steel,  about  a  scant  j"!  inch  thick,  is  very 
good  material  from  which  to  make  this  templet.  Scribe  a 
straight  line  a'  b'  on  the  templet,  to  represent  the  axis  of 
symmetry.  Then,  to  one  side  of  it  lay  out  one-half  of  the 
required  outline,  as  cdef.  On  the  other  side,  lay  out 
lines,  as  c  g  f,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry to  clear    the   other  half  of  the   outline.      Next,  on 
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lilies  perpendicular  to  n'  b',  mark  the  centers  of  the  holes  J 
A,  h  equidistant  from  a'  b'.  These  holes  receive  fillister- j 
headed  screws  by  means  of  which  the  templet  is  to  be  J 
attached  to  the  die  block.  Drill  two  small  dowel-pin  holes,  i 
as  i  and  i' ,  so  that  their  centers  lie  on  a'  b'.  Drill  thej 
holes  h,h;  cut  out  the  opening  in  the  templet,  filing  very  J 
carefully  to  the  line  c  d e f,  and  then  harden  it.  If  thei 
templet  is  hardened  in  water  or  oil,  it  will  be  sprung  coii-^1 
siderably.  A  better  way  of  hardening  it  is  to  plac 
quickly  after  heating  between  two  planed  cast-iron  bloeksjfl 
the  templet  will  then  come  out  almost  fiat.     Now  lay  iheJ 
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templet  on  the  die  block  and  clamp  it  to  it.  Using  the 
templet  as  a  jig,  drill  the  dowel-pin  holes,  spot  the  location 
of  the  holding-down  screws,  and  drill  and  tap  holes  to  re- 
ceive them.  If  circumstances  permit,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
locate  the  holes  h,  h  so  that  they  can  be  used  afterwards  for 
attaching  the  guide  strips  to  the  die  block.  Fit  dowel  pins 
to  the  holes  drilled  for  them,  and  place  the  templet  over 
them.  Mark  one-half  of  the  outline  on  the  die  block  by 
scribing  from  the  templet;  then  turn  the  templet  over  and 
scribe  the  other  half.  Rough  out  the  opening  in  the  die 
block  and  then  attach  the  templet  to  it  by  means  of  screws. 
One-half  of  the  outline  can  now  be  filed  to  the  templet, 
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which  is  then  reversed  as  shown  in  Fig.  12  (c),  and  [he  other 
half  finished.      Obviously,  both  halves  of  tlie  outline  will  be 
irfectly  alike. 

33.  GlvInE  Clearance. — Clearance  miiy  be  given  to 
blocks  in  several  ways.      If  the  opening  is  rather  small, 

it  can  usually  be  done  only  by  filing;  when  the  opening  is 
large,  a  tapering  iniiling  cutter  of  small  diameter  can  often 
be  used  to  advantage  to  rough  out  the  hole.  In  some  cases, 
the  die  block  may  be  strapped  to  an  angle  pJaie  that  is  in- 
clined to  the  right  angle;  it  may  then  be  roughed  out  by  pla- 
ning or  shaping  with  a  single-pointed  tool.  In  general,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  finish  by  filing.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
clearance  should  not  extend  directly  to  the  cutting  edge,  but 
only  within  about  -J  inch  of  it.  Then,  the  sides  of  the  open- 
ing down  to  the  beginning  of  the  clearance  should  be  straight, 
and  make  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  bottom  surface  of  the  die 
block.  The  objection  to  carrying  the  clearance  clear  to  the 
cutting  edge  is  that  any  sharpening  of  the  die  block  will 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  opening. 

34.  HardentnK  and  TemperInK  the  Die  Block. — 

Prior  to  heating,  plug  all  holes  that  arc  not  intended  for  the 
cutting  operation,  such  as  the  gauge-pin  hole  and  the  screw 
holes  for  the  guide  strips.  Fireclay  or  asbestos  may  be  used 
for  plugging.  Heat  the  die  block  very  slowly  and  evenly  in 
a  clear  fire  and  quench  it,  keeping  it  under  the  quenching 
fluid  until  perfectly  cold.  Many  dieniakers  consider  a 
strong  salt  brine  the  best  quenching  fluid,  since  with  it  the 
die  can  be  hardened  satisfactorily  at  a  low  heat.  This  brine 
can  be  made  by  placing  in  water  as  much  ordinary  salt  as 
the  water  will  dissolve.  If  the  die  block  is  hardened  at  a 
low  heat,  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  not  only  much 
less  danger  of  cracking,  but  also  that  there  is  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  warping.  In  general,  it  will  prove  advisable  to 
harden  at  as  low  a  heat  as  is  possible  with  the  grade  of  steel 
used,  no  matter  what  quenching  fluid  is  used.  Since  brine 
has  a  much  greater  conductivity  than  clear  water,  it  will 
abstract  the  heat  much  faster  from  the  steel  inserted  in  it. 


Since   expcrit'-iire   has  shciwn    that    the    hardening  i 
depends  pruiiarily  on  thL-  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  fe " 
abstracted  from  it,  and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  on  the 
temperature  range  through  which  it  is  cooled,  it  follows  that 
by  using  brine  the  same  degree  of  hardness  may  be  obtained  _ 
from  a  lower  quenching  heat. 

35.  The  bl.iok  having  been  hardened,  brighten  iis 
surface  and  temper  it  evenly,     A  very  good  way  of  drawin 
the  temper  is  to  place  a  rather  heavy  iron  plate,  say  fromjj 
to  I  inch  thick,  on  the  fire  and  then  place  the  die  block  b 
torn  side  down  on  it,      Move  it  annind  constantly  011  this  hot 
plate,  so  as  to  avoid  local  heating;  a  very  good  job  c 
be  made.     The  color  to  which  the  die  block  should  be  drawi 
depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  material  that  is  to  t 
punched  and  on  the  degree  of   hardness  that  was  obtainedl 
in  hardening.     Generally  speaking,  dies  intended  for  veryi 
thin  and  easily  severed   material   can    be   left   harder  than 
those  intended  for  severe  duty.     The  average  color  to  which 
the  die  block  is  drawn  is  a  deep  straw  color;  however,  prac- 
tical experience  alone  can  determine  if  this  is  the  proper 
color  to  give  in  order  that  the  die  block  may  last  well. 

After  tempering,  grind  the  bottom  side  of  the  die  block  to 
a  plane  surface;  a  surface  grinder  is  the  best  machine  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Sharpen  the  cutting  edges  by 
grinding  the  top  surface  and  try  the  model  in  the  opening. 
If  this  has  closed  in  somewhat,  bring  it  to  the  right  siic 
again  by  oilstoning.  The  die  block  is  now  completed  by 
putting  in  the  gauge  pin. 

36.  Fitting  tbe  Punch. — In  American  practice,  the 
punch  is  almost  invariably  made  after  the  die  block  has  been 
completed.  The  rough  block  is  faced  square  and  flat  on  its 
lower  surface,  which  is  then  coppered.  The  outline  of  the 
opening  in  the  die  block  is  now  transferred  to  the  punching 
block  by  scribing,  and  it  is  roughed  out  nearly  to  the  line 
by  milling,  planing,  or  even  by  chipping  and  filing.  The 
very  end  of  the  block  is  now  carefully  tapered,  using  tbe 
scribed  outline  as  a  guide  until  it  will  just  enter  into  the  die 
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block.  The  punching  block  is  then  pressed  in  slightly,  pref- 
erably in  the  press,  j'list  enough  to  make  a  distinct  witness 
mark  showing  where  metal  is  to  be  removed.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  punching  block  fits  throughout  its  length. 
It  is  then  faced  off  again  slightly  on  its  lower  surface  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  original  beveling,  and  is 
now  ready  for  hardening.  When  fitting  a  punch  for  a  gang 
die,  it  is  advisable  to  first  fit  the  punch  to  the  largest  open- 
ing, and  then  the  smaller  ones  afterwards. 

37.  Hardening  and  Tempering  the  Punch. — The 

hardening  is  usnally  done  in  brine,  using  a  clear  fire  for 
heating  the  punching  block.  In  case  the  punch  is  made  in 
one  piece,  only  the  end  is  hardened ;  it  is  then  drawn  to  the 
right  color.  As  in  the  case  of  the  die  block,  experience  alone 
can  determine  which  is  the  best  color;  generally  speaking, 
the  punching  block  is  claimed  to  last  better  if  made  slightly 
softer  than  the  die  block.  Thus,  if  the  die  block  has  been 
drawn  to  a  deep  straw  color,  the  punching  block  may  be 
drawn  to  a  purple  or  even  to  a  blue  color.  After  drawing 
the  temper,  try  the  punching  block  in  the  die  block;  if  it  is 
found  to  have  swollen  in  hardening,  bring  it  to  size  again  by 
grinding  or  oilstoning. 

38.  While  directions  have  been  here  given  for  harden- 
ing and  tempering  dies,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  dies 
intended  for  cutting  operations  must  be  hardened.  In  many 
cases,  the  e.\tra  expense  of  hardening  is  not  warranted,  as, 
for  instance,  when  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  punch- 
ings  of  soft  material  is  required.  In  that  case,  both  the  die 
block  and  the  punch  may  be  left  soft.  Judgment  must  be 
used  in  determining  whether  to  harden  a  die  or  not;  if  the 
material  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  rapidly  wear  out  the 
cutting  edges,  hardening  may  be  necessary  even  for  a  smalt 
number  of  punchings. 

39.  Fit  of  Dies.— When  relatively  thin  metal  is  to  be 
punched,  the  punching  block  must  be  made  a  very  good  fit 

e  die  block,  otherwise  the  punching  will  have  ragged 
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edges.  The  thicker  the  metal  to  be  punched,  the  less  per- 
fect the  (it  need  be.  Thus,  when  punching  l^-int-h  \\u\ks 
through  a  J-inch  sheet  of  steel,  the  punching  block  is  often 
made  as  much  as  -^  inch  smaller  than  the  opening  in  the  die 
block.  The  punching,  and  also  the  hole  in  the  stock  thai  is 
being  punched,  will  then  be  tapering.  It  is  claimed  that  if 
this  is  done,  there  is  less  danger  of  breaking  the  punch  and 
die,  as  less  force  is  supposed  to  be  required  for  punching, 
Obviously,  if  the  punch  and  die  do  not  fit  closely,  neither 
the  punchings  nor  the  holes  that  are  punched  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  exact  duplicates.  If  it  is  essential  that  the 
work  turned  out  shall  be  exactly  alike  and  free  from  ragged 
edges,  the  punch  and  die  must  be  a  good  fit  in  each  other 

40.  Bbear.  —  Die  blocks  and,  occasionally,  punching 
blocks,  may  have  their  cutting  edges  so  formed  that  the 
punching  is  cut  from  the  stock  by  a  shearing  cut.  The 
die  is  then  said  to  have  shear.  The  object  of  giving  shew 
is  most  commonly  the  reduction  in  the  force  required  to  do 
the  punching;  in  other  words,  it  allows  a  press  of  a  given 
capacity  to  punch  work  for  which  ordinarily  it  would  not  be 


powerful  enoigh       Sheir   maybe  g  ven  either  to  the  die 
block  or  to  the  ]  unch  ng  block   and  even  to  both. 
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41.  A  common  way  of  giving  shear  tn  the  die  block  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  which  is  a  section  taken  through  a  die. 
In  this  case,  the  punch  is  flat  at  its  cutting  end.  In  coming 
down  on  the  stock,  cutting  will  evitiently  commence  at  a 
and  proceed  toward  d  and  c  at  the  same  time.  If  the  punch 
is  given  a  shear  the  reverse  of  that  on  the  die,  the  shear  will 
evidently  be  doubled.  Dies  intended  to  have  shear  are 
usually  made  with  a  raised  boss  around  the  opening,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  makes  it  easier  to  sharpen 
the  die. 

42.  Sometimes  the  effect  of  shear  may  be  obtained  in 
other  ways.     Thus,  referring  to  Fig.  14,  where  several  holes 


I 
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are  to  be  punched  in  one  operation,  each  punching  block 
may  be  made  longer  than  the  one  adjoining  it  on  the  left. 
Then,  if  their  difference  in  length  is  made  slightly  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  stock  to  be  punched,  the  right-hand 
punching  block  will  have  completely  passed  through  the 
stock  before  the  middle  one  comes  down  on  it,  thus  leaving 
the  full  power  of  the  press  available  for  each  punching  block. 

43.     When   the  effect  of  shear  is  obtained  as  in  Fig.  U, 

neither  the  work  nor  the  slock  will  be  bent;  if  the  shear  is 

.  obtained  as  in  Fig.  13,  the  stock  that  is  being  punched  will 
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cume  out  bent,  but  the  punching  will  remain  almost  flat.  If  1 
the  shear  is  given  to  the  punch  and  the  die  block  is  left  flat,  J 
the  |iunching  will  come  out  crooked,  but  the  stock  will  bff  1 
left  flat.  If  both  punch  and  die  block  are  given  shear,  UHuall]r  I 
both  the  stock  and  the  punching  will  come  out  crooked. 
From  these  considerations,  the  tonlmaker  must  determine  ^ 
where  to  put  the  shear. 


SHAPING    DIES. 

BilAPIKG  OPERATIONS. 

44.  All  metals  when  in  a  state  susceptible  to  cutting- 1 
operations  are  also  more  or  less  susceptible  to  sfaapfafj 
operations  of  various  kinds.     The  degree  to  which  thej T 
are  susceptible  to  these  operations  depends  chiefly  on  their  J 
ductility.     There   is   also  a  number  of   non-metallic  sub- J 
stances  on  which  shaping  operations  can  be  performed  t*^ 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  such  as  paper,  wood  pulp,  hard  T 
rubber,  fibtr,  etc.      The  most  imiK.rtanl  of  thi^se  opera 
are  bi'ttdiiig,  forming,  drawing,  embossing,  redrawing,  and 
curling.     Only  such  processes  as  are  applicable  to  mate- 
rials that  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  sheets  will  be  con- 
sidered here. 

45.  Bending. — The  process  in  which  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  material  is  pushed  from  its  original  plane  into  a 
new  shape  along  any  line  other  than  a  closed  curve  or  closed 
system  of  lines,  is  usually  called  bending. 

46.  Porfnlng. — Pormifig  is  a  process  in  which  a  blank 
is  formed  into  a  hollow  shape  by  being  pressed  into  a  cavity 
in  a  die. 

47.  Drawlnt[.  —  In  a  certain  sense,  drawing  is  an 
extension  of  the  forming  process.  It  differs  from  it  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  an  outer  zone  of  the  flat  blank  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  formed  into  a  hollow  shape  is  confined  between 
two  rigid  flat  surfaces  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  it  is  drawn 
radially  inwards  from  between  them,  no  wrinkles  can  form. 
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48.  Embossing. — The  raising  up  of  part  of  a  surface 
to  a  slight  degree  beyond  its  original  plane  is  usually  known 
as  embossing:.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
of  demarkation  between  forming  and  embossing,  since  em- 
bossing is  a  forming  process. 

49.  Redravk'ing. — The  process   of  redra'wing  is  an 

extension  of  the  drawing  process;  in  other  words,  it  is  sim- 
ply the  drawing  process  repeated  in  order  to  deepen  the 
hollow  shape  formed  by  drawing. 

50.  Curling. — The  curling  process  may  be  defined  as 
that  process  in  which  the  end  of  each  element  of  a  hollow 
object  with  walls  of  uniform  thickness  is  bent  either  out- 
wards or  inwards  into  an  approximate  circle,  thus  forming 
a  hollow  cylindrical  ring  at  the  end  of  the  object. 


BENDING  DIBS. 


51*     The  simplest  form  of  a  bending  die  is  the  one 

shown  in  Fig.  15.     Here  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of 


7 


Pig.  15. 


the  die  is  so  formed  that  when  the  upper  part  is  forced  down 
on  the  blank  strip  a  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  it  will  bend  it 
to  the  required  shape.  In  a  bending  die,  some  form  of  a 
gauge  ring  or  stop  is  necessary  in  order  to  locate  the  blank 
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pruperly ;  this  must  be  made  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  blank, 
and,   in  its  simplest  form,   may  be   a  shoulder,   as   shown  j 
at  k 

S2.  When  the  piece  bent  by  a  bending  die,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  shown  in  Pig.  liJ,  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  a  shape  slightly  different  from 
that  of  the  die.  Thus,  if  the  dotted 
lines  represent  the  shape  of  the  piece' 
while  between  the  faces  of  the  die, 
P'o-  i"'  on  removal  it  will  assume  the  shape 

shown  in  the  full  lines,  by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
material.  Hence,  it  follows  that  for  elastic  materials  the 
bending  surfaces  must  be  arranged  to  bend  the  materigt 
slightly  beyond  the  required  angle  of  the  bend.  How  much 
the  material  must  be  bent  beyond  this  angle  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment  in  each  particular  case.  In  general, 
the  amount  will  be  least  for  comparatively  n  on -elastic  mate- 
rials, as  annealed  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  and  most  for  more 
perfectly  elastic  metals. 

53>  When  making  any  die  for  a  shaping  operation,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  lower  and  upper  die  cannot  have  the 
same  shape.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  where  a  com- 
paratively thick  piece  of 
material  c  is  shown  be- 
tween the  bending  sur- 
faces of  the  upper  die  a 
and  the  lower  die  6.  Evi- 
dently, the  upper  die  must 
have,  on  its  bending  sur- 
face, a  curve  of  a  radius 
equal  to  that  of  the  lower 
die  iticrcaseii  by  the  thick-  ^"'"  '^" 

niss  of  the  material.  Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
fact  when  making  any  kind  of  a  forming  die.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  any  material  will  bend  more  easily  around 
a  curve  than  around  a  sharp  corner,  and  at  the  same  time 
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there  is  less  liability  of  forming  a  crack  at  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  bend.  For  this  reason,  the  corners  of  the  bending 
surfaces  should  be  rounded  off.  When  the  substance  to  be 
bent  is  thin  and  ductile,  very  little  rounding  off  is  needed; 
the  harder  and  thicker  the  material,  the  more  rounding  off 
must  be  given,  in  order  to  prevent  a  crack  from  forming  in 
the  bend. 


FORMirVG  I>IBS. 

54.     One  of  the  simplest  and  most  common  examples  of 
forming:  is  the  shaping  of  a  flat  circular  blank,  as  shown  in 


■•: 


Of)  (a) 

Fig.  18. 

Fig.  18  (ti),  into  a  cup,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18  (i).  This  can 
readily  be  done  in  an  ordinary  single-action  press  by  the  aid 
of  a  forming:  die.  A  single-action  press  is  here  defined  as 
one  that  has  but  one  ram. 

55.  The  forming  die  may  be  constructed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  Referring  to  the  figure,  a  is  a  bolster  bolted  to  the 
table  of  the  press.  The  die  ring  ^,  which  is  bored  out  to  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  cup  and  then  highly  polished  inside, 
is  fastened  to  the  bolster  in  some  convenient  manner;  one 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  attach  it  by  means  of  the  gauge  ringc. 
This  gauge  ring  is  bored  out  centrally  to  the  size  of  the 
blank;  its  correct  position  in  reference  to  the  die  block  is  in- 
sured by  fitting  it  to  a  raised  cylindrical  projection  on  the  die 
block.  Two  or  more  holes  may  be  drilled  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gauge  ring,  to  receive  the  pins  of  a  spanner 

S.  Vol.  III.— 39' 


\,  Hie  plunger  d  of  the  upper  part  of  tne  die  isa 

n".».iv  equai  in  (iiamctcr  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cup  that! 
is  lo  Iw  formed;  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cup  evidential 
equals  the  outside  diameter  diminished  by  twice  the  thick' 
ness  of  the  material.  The  blank  having  been  inserted  in  the  " 
gauge  ring,  the  descent  of  the  plunger  li  folds  up,  or  rather 
bends  up,  the  circumference  of  the  blank,  and,  in  passing 
through  the  die  block,  the  plunger  straightens  out  the  folds 
that  form.      The  plunger  with  the  work  on  the  lower  end  of 


it  having  passed  completely  through  the  die  ,^lpck,  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  work  spring  slightly  away  from  the 
plunger;  as  the  plunger  ascends  again,  the  edges  catch 
against  the  sharp  lower  edge  of  the  die  block  and  the  work 
is  thus  stripped  off  the  plunger  and  falls  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  table  of  the  press.  The  upper  edge  of  the  die 
block  must  be  rounded  over  to  a  radius  of  about  \  inch. 

56.     The  die  here  shown,  it  will  be  observed,  performs 
but  one  operation, which  is  the  forming  of  the  blank  into  the 
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required  shape.  Such  a  die  is  known  as  a  plain  forming: 
die.  A  plain  forming  die  may  also  be  used  for  forming 
shallow  hollow  articles  with  a  flat  bottom  and  tapering  or 
curvilinear  sides,  such  as  the  well-known  pie  tins  and  simi- 
lar work.  In  that  case,  the  lower  die  is  solid,  but  may  be 
fitted  with  a  spring-actuated  ejector  in  case  the  form  of  the 
work  is  such  that  it  cannot  readily  be  lifted  from  the  lower 
die  after  the  forming  operation  has  been  completed. 


P 


DRAWING   nIES. 

57.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  rather  deep 
article  from  a  blank  in  a  forming  die,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  edges  of  the  blank  commence  to 
wrinkle,  and  in  extreme  cases  will 
even  fold  up  so  that  the  folds  will  lie 
on  top  of  each  other.  These  incipient 
folds,  as  the  wrinkles  may  be  called. 
are  well  shown  in  Fig.  20,  which  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  appearance  of  a  Pio.  eov 

tin-can  cover  tiiat  has  been  produced  by  a  forming  die. 
Inspecting  it  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  flat  end,  the  sides  of  the  rim  are  smooth.  Far- 
ther up,  the  wrinkles  commence  to  form,  and  gradually 
become  larger  toward  the  edge  of  the  rim.  It  is  not  known 
who  first  discovered  that  if  an  annular  zone  of  the  blank  be 
confined  between  two  flat  surfaces  strongly  pressed  together 
by  springs  or  other  means,  and  that  if  the  metal  be  then 
drawn  out  from  between  them,  no  wrinkles  will  be  formed. 
This  discovery  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  has 
proved  of  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  cheap  production 
of  many  articles,  especially  household  goods. 

58>     Plain  Draining  Die. — A  plain  dra^'lng;  die  is 

shown  in  Fig.  21 ;  this  particular  die  is  intended  to  drawthe 
same  piece  that  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  18  {6).  Referring 
to  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  lower  part  of  the  die  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  die  shown  in  Fig.  19.     The  upper  part 
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of  the  die  is  surrounded  by  the  so-called  binnk  holder  (t,.J 
which  is  held  in  its  lowest  pttsition  by  a  powerful  belical'l 
spring  b.  The  plunger  is  free  to  slide  through  the  blanfcfl 
holder  when  the  latter  comes  to  rest  by  reason  of  coming  tita 
contact  with  the  blank  lying  in  the  gauge  ring;  to  allow  this  J 
to  occur,  the  stem  of  the  blank  holder  is  slotted,  as  shows  I 


at  c.  A  cylindrical  pm  (^driven  into  the  plunger  holds  iht 
blank  holder.  As  the  plunger  descends,  the  blank  holder  i- 
forced  up  and  the  spring  is  compressed  before  the  plunger 
strikes  the  blank ;  as  the  plunger  continues  to  descend,  tl" 
annular  ring  confined  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  blank 
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holder  am!  llic  upper  surface  nf  ihe  die  block  is  gradually 
drawn  radially  inwards,  and,  passing  over  the  rounded  upper 
edge  of  the  die  block,  is  gradually  formed  into  a  rim  without 
any  wrinkles. 

59.  The  work  is  shown  in  different  stages  in  Fig.  22. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  view  (it)  shows  a  cross-section 

of    the    blank;  view    (^)  shows    the  cross-    

section  when  the  plunger  has  partially  en-  o^ 

tered  the  die  block ;  and  view  (c)  shows  the 

work  when  the  plunger  is  fully  in  the  die       i  i' 

block.     In  the  die  shown,  which  is  designed  ^ ' 

ti  be  used  in  a  single-action  press,  the  work 

is  stripped   off    the  plunger  by  the  sharp        |       ) 

lower  edge  of  the  die  block.  W 

60.  If  the  rim  formed  by  the  drawing  '"""  ^' 
operation  shows  wrinkles,  it  indicates  that  the  pressure  with 
which  the  outer  zone  of  the  blank  was  held  was  insufficient. 
The  remedy  is  to  stiffen  the  spring  or  substitute  a  heavier 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plunger  tears  through  the 
blank,  the  spring  is  too  stiff,  and  must  either  be  eased  or  a 
weaker  one  made. 

61 .  It  is  essential  to  successful  drawing  that  the  working 
parts  of  the  die  are  highly  polished,  and  that  the  material 
that  is  to  be  drawn  is  soft.  The  depth  to  which  a  cup  can 
be  drawn  in  one  operation  depends  on  the  ductility  of  the 
material;  with  well-annealed  copper,  a  depth  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  diameter  is  often  obtained.  Experiment  alime 
can  determine  for  each  particular  case  what  depth  can  be 
attained  by  one  drawing  operation. 

62.  Combined    Cuttlns  and   Drawlns  Die. — It  is 

obvious  that  for  drawing  a  cup  as  shown,  two  separate  dies 
are  needed,  and  that  two  separate  operations  must  be  pre- 
formed in  order  to  form  the  cup.  The  first  die  needed  is  the 
cutting  die  that  cuts  the  blank  from  the  stock;  the  second 
die  is  the  drawing  die.  When  a  very  large  number  of  pieces 
are  to  be  drawn,  however,  a  die  may  be  designed  that  will 
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cut  lliu  blank  and  form  llie  ctip  in  one  operation,  thus  greally    ' 
reducing  the  time  cost  per  piece.     Such  a  die  for  a  single* 
action  press  will  be  about  twice  as  expensive  as  two  single 
dies. 


63.     A    common    design,  usually  known  as   a   spring 
draivlntc  dl«,  is  shown  in  Pig.  23.     This  die  is  intended  to 


di'aw  the  same  piece  that  was  shown  in  Fig.  18  {/>).  Refer- 
ring to  the  figure,  a  is  the  bolster  that  Is  bolted  to  the  table 
of  the  press.  A  die  block  />  is  fastened  to  the  bolster,  and  is 
bored  to  the  diameter  of  the  blank.  Its  upper  edge  is  sharp- 
ened. The  blank  is  cut  out  by  the  punching  block  c,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  sharpened  to  form  a  cutting  edge. 
The  punching  block  is  bored  out  centrally  to  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  cup  and  the  inner  edge  is  nicely  rounded.  A 
stripper  i/,  actuated  by  the  helical  spring  shown,  serves  to 
strip  the  cup  from  the  upper  die  in  case  it  should  stick  there, 
This  stripper,  which  is  free  to  move  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis,  is  confined  as  to  its  lowest  position  by  a  shoulder  in  the 
punching  block  and  a  corresponding  Range  on  the  stripper. 
The  blank  holder  c  is  placed  within  the  lower  die;  it  sur- 
rounds the  plunger/",  which  is  stationary  in  this  case.  The 
blank  holder  also  serves  to  strip  the  finished  cup  from  the 
plunger.  The  pressure  necessary  for  successful  drawing  is 
obtained  from  a  heavy  helical  spring  placed  below  the  bolster ; 
this  spring  operates  on  a  movable  sleeve  g-  with  a  large  flange 
in  which  pins,  as  i,  i,  are  carried.  These  pins  pass  freely 
through  holes  in  the  bolster  and  the  flange  of  the  plunger; 
they  butt  against  the  lower  surface  of  the  blank  holder, 
which  is  thus  actuated  by  the  spring.  The  lower  die  must 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  guide  strip,  gauge  pin,  and  strip- 
per for  the  stock,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any 
ordinary  cutting  die.  These  appurtenances  have  been  omit- 
ted in  the  drawing  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

64.  The  operation  of  the  die  is  as  follows;  The  descend- 
ing upper  die  cuts  the  blank  from  the  stock;  the  blank  is 
immediately  gripped  by  the  blank  holder  and  confined  be- 
tween the  upper  surface  of  the  blank  holder  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  punching  block,  the  spring  below  the  bolster 
giving  the  pressure  necessary  to  prevent  wrinkling  during 
the  drawing.  As  the  upper  die  keeps  on  descending,  the 
blank  and  blank  huldcr  are  carried  down  until  they  strike 
the  upper  surface  of  the  plunger  /-,  the  outer  zone  of  the 
blank  is  then  gradually  pulled  out  from  between  the  blank 
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Imldcr  and  puncliingf  block  and  the  cup  is  formed  around  the 
pluiigor.  The  appparnncc  of  the  work  in  successive  stages 
is  the  same  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  22,  except  that  the  work 
will  lie  bottom  side  up. 

6S.  In  order  that  the  blank  holder  can  be  inserted,  llic 
lower  die  and  plunger  must  be  made  separate.  They  maj' 
then  be  connected  together  in  any  convenient  way  that  will 
insure  that  the  plunger  is  centra!  to  the  die  block,  as,  for 
instance,  by  providing  the  plunger  with  a  threaded  flange 
that  is  screwed  into  a  threaded  recess  of  the  die  block,  as 


S6.     When    a    douhle-aciion    press    is    available,   a   very 
nuch    simpler    design    of    a    drawing  die    is   possible.      By 


PicM. 
double-action  press  is  here  meant  one  that  is  provided  with 
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Ktwo  rams  working  within  each  other  and  independently  ad- 

[jjustable.     The  outer  ram  is  so  actuated  that,  for  a  certain 

Iperiod  of  the  revolution  of  the  press  shaft,  it  will  be  at  rest. 

J"Fig.  S4  shows  a  design  of  a  drawing  die  for  a  double-action 

tpress;  thedieshown  is  intended  to  form  the  cup  shown  in 

IPig.  18  (6).     Referring  to  the  figure,  a  is  the  bolster  bored 

•  to  receive  the  drawing  die  block  b  and  threaded  to  receive 

L'the  cutting  die  block  f.      To  insure  correct  location  of  the 

[two  die  blocks  with  reference  to  each  other,  the   one  may 

I  be  recessed  to  fit  a  central  projecting  shoulder  of  the  other, 

,  as  shown.      The  two  die  blocks  may  be  rigidly  held  together 

by  any  convenient  means;  for   instance,  the  outside  of  the 

cutting  die  block  may  be  threaded,  and  suitable  holes  may 

be  provided  to  receive  a  spanner  wrench,  as  shown  in  the 

illustration. 

The  upper  die  is  made  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  outer 
part  (/,  which  is  the  blank  holder  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cutting  punch  for  the  blank,  is  fitted  to  the  outer  ram,  and 
theinnerpart,  or  drawing  plunger  r,  is  fitted  to  the  inner  ram. 
The  outer  ram  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  punch  rf  has 
■  descended  and  is  at  rest,  it  is  close  enough  to  hug  the  blank 
confined  between  its  lower  surface  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  die  block,  and  thus  furnish  the  pressure  necessary  to 
prevent  wrinkling.  The  drawing  plunger  is  to  be  so  timed 
that  it  will  not  strike  the  blank  until  it  has  been  confined 
by  the  blank  holder.  The  cup  is  then  drawn  by  the  plunger. 
The  finished  cup  is  stripped  off  by  the  sharp  lower  edge  of 
the  drawing  die  block.  This  kind  of  a  die  is  comparatively 
inexpensive;  its  price  should  not  be  much  more  than  that  of 
a  plain  drawing  die,  and  should  be  considerably  less  than 
that  of  a  cutting  and  drawing  die  for  a  single-action  press, 

67.  So  far,  only  the  drawing  of  cups  with  walls  at  a  right 
angle  to  a  flat  surface  has  been  considered.  It  is  possible  to 
draw  work  with  tapering  or  curved  walls,  however,  as,  for 
instance,  the  work  shown  in  cross-section  between  the  upper 
and  lower  dies  of  Fig.  25.  In  this  case,  a  flange  is  left  on 
the  open  end  of  the  work,  which  is  done  by  not  drawing  the 
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metal  ciitireiy  from  between  the  blank  holder  b  and  the  J 
upper  surface  of  the  drawing  die  block  a.  The  die  shown  I 
is  a  combined  cutting  and  drawing  die;  the  cutting  edge  of  1 
the  lower  die  is  formed  on  a  removable  ring  c  and,  hence,  is  I 
easily  renewable  in  case  of  wear  or  accident.  In  order  to  I 
eject  the  drawn  work  from  the  lower  die,  an  ejector  (/may  I 


be  fitted.  This  may  be  spring-actuated,  as  shown,  or  it  may 
be  positively  operated  by  some  moving  part  of  the  press. 
Whether  or  not  an  ejector  (often  known  as  a  knock-out)  is  to  , 
be  fitted  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  work.  In  many  cases,  J 
this  is  such  that  it  can  easily  be  lifted  out  of  the  lower 
in  that  case,  the  ejector  may  be  omitted  in  order  to  cheapen  I 
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the  die.  Drawing  dies  for  work  as  shown  need  not  always 
be  made  of  tool  steel;  in  many  cases,  tliey  may  be  made 
advantageously  of  close-grained  cast  iron. 

68.  The  particular  design  of  die  shown  in  Fig.  35  is 
intended  for  a  double-action  press;  it  is  also  possible  to 
design  a  combined  cutting  and  drawing  die  for  the  same 
work  for  use  in  a  single-action  press.  It  may  then  be  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  die  shown  in 
Fig.  23. 

In  order  to  prevent  wrinkles  from  forming  in  the  walls  of 
work  having  a  cross-section  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
the  pressure  of  the  hianic  holder  on  the  confined  outer  zone 
of  the  blank  must  be  quite  heavy.  If  wrinkles  cannot  be 
prevented  from  forming  in  the  body,  they  can  afterwards 
be  removed  by  spinning  the  work  in  a  suitable  lathe. 


EMBOSSING    DIBS. 

Plain    EmboaHlnic   Die.  —  An    emboHHtnK  die 


if  two  parts,  one  of  which   is  fastened  to  the 
if   the   press 


must 
table 
and  the  other  to  th' 
ram.  One  of  the 
simplest  designs  of 
an  embossing  die  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2C. 
As    shown    in    the 


illi 


the 


raised  outline  of  the 

work  is  cut  into  one 

of  the  dies  and  the 

other  one  is  worked  i'ig  *«■ 

out  to  suit  the  inside  of  the  raised   projection  of  the  work. 

A  plain  emboitslnic  die   is  one    that  performs  only  the 

operation  of  embossing;  it  may  readily  be  made,  however, 

to  cut  the  blank  and  do  the  embossing  in  one  operation.     If 

this  is  done,  the  part  "f  the  die  that  forms  the  punching 
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block  should  not  have  any  projcctiuns  extending  beyond  thel 
plane  of  the  cutting  edge.  If  there  arc  any  projection^T 
they  will  strike  the  stock  before  the  tutting  edges  out  thfti 
blank ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  blank  will  he  buckled  andq 
drawn  out  of  shape.  An  ejector  will  usually  have  to  I 
fitted  to  a  combined  cutting  and  embossing  die.  This  oia^S 
be  spring-actuated,  or  be  positively  operated  by  some  mov4-| 
ing  part  of  the  press,  as  is  most  convenient. 


70.     Cumbintid    Cutting,  l)rawinK<  and    HnibosB*^ 

ins  l>le.— For  wnrk   like  that   shown  in  Fig.  27  (a),  a  dief 
muy  be  dL-signed  that  wi!l  cut  the  blank,  draw  the  rim, 
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emboss  the  flat  top  iii  one  operation,  thus  enormously  redu- 
cing the  time  cost  per  piece  below  what  it  would  be  in  case 
these  three  operations  were  performed  in  separate  dies.  The 
design  of  a  die  for  this  class  of  work  depends  on  the  type  of 
press  that  is  available. 

71.  Fur  a  single-action  press,  the  design  shown  in 
Fig.  37  {b)  is  a  satisfactory  one.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
design  shown  may  be  modified  in  various  ways  to  suit  con- 
ditions. In  the  illustration,  the  dies  arc  shuwn  hard  together, 
with  the  work  between  them ;  when  the  dies  are  apart,  the 
upper  ejector  rt  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  embossing 
plunger  b\  the  combined  blank  holder  and  stripper  c  in  the 
lower  die  is  then  in  its  uppermost  position.  The  pressure 
necessary  for  successful  drawi;ig  is  supplied  by  a  number  of 
heavy  helical  springs  that  may  extend  into  recesses  drilled 
into  the  blank  holder  in  order  to  effect  a  saving  in  the  height 
of  the  die.  For  the  same  reason,  the  springs  for  the  upper 
stripper  may  be  placed  within  recesses  drilled  in  it,  if  cir- 
cumstances permit.  The  cutting  die  block  may  be  solid,  as 
shown,  or  a  small  tool-steel  ring  may  be  attached  to  a  cast- 
iron  body.  The  point  to  be  observed  in  making  any  kind 
of  a  combination  die  is  to  design  it  so  that  it  is  cheap  in  first 
cost,  and  that  all  wearing   parts  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 


72.  When  a  double-action  press  is  available,  the  die  may 
be  designed  asshown  in  Fig,  28.  Evidently,  no  stripper  wilt  be 
needed  for  the  upper  die,  as  the  embossing  and  drawing  plun- 
ger a  will  autiimatically  strip  the  finished  work  from  the  up. 
per  die.  The  lower  embossing  die  b  may  act  as  an  ejector  by 
making  it  movable.  It  is  then  actuated  by  the  springshown. 
Comparing  Figs.  27  and  28,  it  is  seen  that  there  Is  far  less 
work  required  to  make  the  die  for  a  double-action  press. 
The  design  shown  may  be  modified  in  various  ways,  as 
deemed  advisable  or  desirable  by  the  toolmaker.  Referring 
to  Figs.  27  and  28,  the  lower  die  should  be  fitted  with  a  suit- 
able guide  strip,  gauge  pin,  and  stripper  for  the  stock.    These 
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appurtenances  have  been  omitted   in  Uie  drawings  for  ilwJ 
sake  of  clearness. 


73.     Both  of  the  designs  just  shown  will  discharge  tl 
finished  work  on  top  nf  the  lower  die.      In  many  cases,  ihiS' 
is  objectionable;  the  design  may  then  be  miMiified,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  20,  if  circumstances  permit.     In  this  case,  the  lower 
embossing  die  a  is  entirely  separate  from  the  drawing  die  i 


tiis-^ 
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and  is  placed  some  distance  below  it.  The  blank  holder  c 
cuts  the  blank  and  holds  it;  the  drawing  and  embossing 
plunger  d  first  draws  the  rim  of  the  work  and  finally  em- 
bosses the  bottom.  As  the  plunger  ascends,  the  sharp  lower 
edge  of  the  drawing  die  strips  the  work  off  the  plunger ;  the 


work  then  falls  down  and  is  removed  through  the  opening  c 
in  the  lower  die.  It  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  fit  an  ejector 
to  the  embossing  die.  Evidently,  this  design  of  die  can  be 
adopted  only  for  work  that  can  be  pushed  clear  through  the 
drawing  die. 


SIZK  t>F   RI.AKK»  FOR    DMAWINU   AM)  FOMMING. 

74.  .Tbc  only  sure  metbod  of  getting  the  correct  size  or 
shape  1)1  a  blank  that  is  to  be  sidijected  to  a  drawing  or 
forming  operation  is  a  tentative  one.     Naturally,  it  is  likely 
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to  prove  expensive.  A  blank  is  cut  as  near  to  the  correct 
size  as  judgment  dictates;  it  is  then  drawn  or  formed  and 
the  results  are  observed.  A  new  blank  is  then  prepared, 
mudilied  from  the  first  one  in  accordance  wilh  the  results 
obtained  in  the  first  trial.  This  is  then  drawn  or  formed, 
and  the  cycle  of  operations  repeated  until  the  correct  size  and 
shape  oE  blank  are  obtained. 

7S.  For  work  that  is  cylindrical,  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  hns 
prepared  a  formula  for  the  diameter  of  the  blank  that  will 
give  quite  a  close  approximation  to  the  correct  size  of  the 
blank. 

Let  (/  =  diameter  of  cylindrical  cup  in  inches; 
/;  —  height  of  cup  in  inches ; 
r  =  radius  of  corner  in  inches; 
X  =  diameter  of  circular  blank  in  inches. 

Then,  for  a   sharp-cornered   cup, 
shown  in  Fig.  -M  (a). 

ExAMi'Liv  —  Kind  a  trial  (Viaincler  of  blank 
For  a  cup  to  be  drawn  1  inch  deep  and  2  inches 


I 


Solution. — Applying  the  formula  just  giv- 
m.  and  substituting  values,  we  get 


=  V'2' +  4x2x1  =  a4«4  inches.    Ans. 


76. 

shown 


For  a  round-cornered  cup,  i 
In  cross-section  in  Fig.  30  (i). 


F'o-  »  x=  i^d'  +  id/t  -  r, 

provided  the  radius  of  the  corner  is  not  more  than  J  the 
height  of  the  cup. 

ExAMPLK.^Find  a  trial  diameter  of  blank  for  a  cup  having  a  radius 
i)(  i  inch  to  the  round  corner,  when  the  height  of  the  cup  is  1  inch  and 
itti  diameter  3  inches. 

Solution. — Applying  the  formula  just  given,  and  sutistituting 
values,  we  get 


a  X  1  -  i  =  3.3U  inches.     Ans. 
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77.  For  drawn  or  formed  work  that  is  not  cylindrical, 
but  circular  in  plan  view,  as,  for  instance,  that  shown  in 
Fig.  31,  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  gives  the  following  method  for 
obtaining  the  trial  diameter  of  blank. 

Make  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  profile  that  is  to  be  formed, 
as  in  Fig.  31.     Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis 
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Fig.  81. 

with  the  profile,  and  to  one  side  of  the  axis,  step  off  divi- 
sions ^  inch  long,  as  i,  ^,  3,  4,  etc.  From  the  center  of 
each  division  thus  stepped  off,  measure  the  perpendicular 
distance,  as  r^,  r„  r„  r^,  etc.  to  the  axis,  in  inches.  Add 
the  distances  and  extract  the  square  root  of  their  sum  to 
obtain  the  approximate  diameter  of  the  blank. 

Example. — Assuming  that  Fig.  31  is  a  full-size  profile  of  the  work, 
what  should  be  the  trial  diameter  of  the  blank  ? 

Solution. — Measuring  the  distances  with  a  decimal  scale,  they  are 
found  to  measure  .06,  .19.  .81,  .44.  .56,  .69,  .75.  .84,  .95,  1.06,  1.17.  1.24, 
1.31,  1.38,  1.48,  1.61,  1.70.  and  1.74.  Their  sum  is  17.46  inches,  and  the 
square  root  of  this  number  is  4.18,  which  is  the  approximate  diameter 
of  the  blank  in  inches. 


RBDRA^VING   DIBS. 

78.  A  redra^wlng  die  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
an  ordinary  plain  drawing  die,  and  may  be  designed  in  the 
same  manner  for  a  single-action  or  a  double-action  press. 

S.  Vol.  III.— 40^ 
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The  gauge  ring  is  to  be  made  to  the  external  diameter  of 

I  ^— ^^M  the  cup,  and  the  blank  holder  to  the  in- 

'*  side  diameter.     The  appearance  of  the 

cup  in  successive  stages  of  the  draw- 

I  J       ing  and  redrawing  process  is  shown  in 

nf  Fig.   32.     At   (d)  the  blank  is  shown, 

which  is  formed  into  the  cup  shown  at 
{/>)  by  a  plain  drawing  die,  or  a  cinn- 
bined  luitling  and  drawing  die.     The 
(c)  cup,  after  annealing,  is  placed  into  the 

gauge  ring  of  the  redrawing  die  and  the 

□  plunger  in  descending  pulls  the  metal 

from  between  the  blank  holder  and  the 
,^,  upper  surface  of  the  drawing  die  block, 

first  into  the  shape  shown  at  (c)  and 
finally  into  that  of  an  elongated  cup 
shown  at  (J).  This  cup  after  anneal- 
ing may  be  redrawn  again,  its  appear- 
ance   when    partially    redrawn     being 

□  at  (/).     The  greatest  amount  that  the 

diameter  of  a  cup  can  be  reduced  in 
each  drawing  operation  is  usually  placed 
at  two-fifths  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  a 
cup  2  inches  in  diameter  may  in  one 
(/(  redrawing  be  reduced  to  3  —  3  X  J  =  1^ 

Fio.  s.  inches.     Experiment  alone  will  deter- 

mine positively  for  each  particular  case  if  this  reduction  of 
diameter  can  be  obtained. 


■^ 


5 


1 


79.  For  some  work,  a  process  known  as  reverse  re- 
drawlns  may  be  used  advantageously.  Fig.  33  shows  a 
die  for  reverse  redrawing  designed  for  a  double-action  press. 
The  figure  shows,  between  the  plunger  and  drawing  die,  a 
cup  that  is  partially  redrawn;  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
cup  is  being  redrawn  in  a  direction  the  reverse  from  that  in 
which  it  was  drawn.  In  the  illustration,  a  is  the  plunger,  6 
the  blank  holder  bored  to  fit  snugly  the  outside  of  the  cup. 
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and  c  is  the  drawing  die,  the  outside  of  which  is  turned  and 
polished  to  fit  nicely  the   inside  of  the  cup.      Shapes  that 


in   Fig.  34; 


CUR1.IMG  niF:s. 

SO.  A  design  Cor  a  curltnic  die  is  shown  in  Fig.  \i5. 
The  die  shown  is  intended  to  curl  a  bead,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  ;!(}  at  ((,  around  tlie  open  end  of  a  piece  of  hollow  ware. 
Referring  to  Fig.  35,  the  upper  die  a  has  a   projeetion  that 


fils  ihe  inside  of  the  work,  and  a  semicircular  groove  is  cut  I 
into  the  face  of  the  die  block  at  the  base  of  the  projection, 
a3  shown  at  b.     The  upper  end  of  the  lower  die  c  is  rccessett 


to  receive  the  bead ;  the  inclined  surface  of  this  recess  assists 
in  rolling  the  bead  inwards.  This  is  shown  to  an  enlarged 
scale  in  Fig.  3t>,  which  shows  the  bead  fully  formed.  The 
diameter  of  the  curl,  or 
bead,  that  can  be  produced 
is  rarely  over  ^  inch  for  a 
good  quality  of  sheet  tin; 
if  a  larger  bead  is  pri>- 
duced,  the  metal  will  have 
to  stretch  so  much  that  it 
will  tear.  If  the  metal  is 
well  annealed  and  has  not 
been  hardened  by  any  pre- 
vious drawing,  forming, 
or  embossing  operation,  a  much  larger  bead  can  be  formed. 
When  the  work  is  of  such  shape  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
removed  with  the  fingers  from  the  lower  die  an  ejector, 
as,  d.  maybe  fitted  to  advantage.  The  same  die  may  also 
be  used  for  beading  the  edge  of  the  work  over  a  wire  ring. 
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(PART  6.) 


JIGS  AND  JIG  MAKING. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


DBFINITIONS. 

1.  In  the  manufacture  of  duplicate  parts,  special  devices 
or  fixtures  are  largely  used  for  guiding  the  cutting  tools  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  work  produced  by  them  becomes 
alike  in  all  essential  features,  independent  of  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  Such  devices  or  fixtures  are  commonly  called 
Jl||rs;  they  are  used  chiefly  for  the  production  of  holes  of 
circular  cross-section  by  drilling  or  feaming  operations  or 
by  both  in  conjunction,  and  are  also  used  occasionally  for 
guiding  taps. 

2*     Jigs  are  called  drill  Jlss,  reaming  jfgrs,  or  tapping 

Jigs,  or,  in  case  of  several  operations  of  different  kinds, 
combination  Jiffs;  the  name  given  implies  the  operation 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  jig  is  intended  to  aid.  The 
design  of  jigs  for  any  of  these  operations  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  particular;  hence,  whenever  the  word  **  jig"  is 
used  hereafter,  it  will  be  understood  to  be  applied  in  the 
general  sense. 
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B8SBNTIAI.  PABTS.  I 

3.  All  jigs  consist  of  certain  essential  parts,  which  are:  | 
the  Euldesfur  the  cutting  tools;  the  body,  which  supports  1 
the  guides  and  the  work;  the  stops,  or  jcautEes,  which  I 
locate  the  work  corret-tly  in  reference  to  the  guides  and  to  j 
one  or  more  points  or  surfaces  of  the  work;  the  clamping  J 
:i  rra  nice  men  t,  which  serves  to  hold  the  work  to  the  hodyj  I 
aiul  the  itupportlnE  nurface  or  surfaces,  which  rest  im  the  I 
table  of  the  drill  press  and  insure  parallelism  of  the  axes  otM 
the  guides  with  the  axis  ot  the  spindle  that  carries  the  cut*f 
ting  tool.  I 

4.  The  clamping  arrangement  and  the  supporting  suT- 1 
face  do  not  necessarily  form  an  integral  part  of  the  jig.  hatl 
may  be  separate  therefrom.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  the  jig"*! 
and  the  work  may  be  held  together  by  C  clamps  or  machin—J 
isis"  clamps;  likewise,  the  supporting  surface  may  be  sotnel 
suitable  part  of  the  work  itself.  In  all  cases,  however,  thesM 
two  features  must  exist  in  some  form,  and  the  plane  of  ihflj 
supporting  surface  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the^ 
guide. 

TVPE8  OF  JIGS. 

5.  Clamp  JlKs  and  Box  JI|[a.  —  There  are  two 
general  types  of  jigs  in  common  use,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  one  type  is  intended  for 
work  where  the  axes  of  all  holes  that  are  cut  by  the  aid  of 
the  jig  are  parallel.  The  holes  need  not  necessarily  be  loca- 
ted in  the  same  plane,  nor  must  they  be  drilled  from  the 
same  side  of  the  jig.  Since  jigs  of  this  type  frequently  re- 
semble some  form  of  a  clamp,  they  are  by  common  consent 
termed  clamp  Jlffs.  although  in  some  cases  the  resemblance 
between  the  jig  and  a  clamp  is  very  faint,  or  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  other  type  of  jig  is  intended  for  work 
that  requires  the  holes  that  are  to  be  cut  through  it,  or  into 
it,  to  be  at  various  angles  to  one  another.  Since  jigs  of  this 
type  most  frequently  resemble  some  form  of  a  box,  the  name 
of  box  Ji({  is  commonly  applied  to  any  jig  intended  for  holes 
at  angles  to  one  another. 
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GBNBRAL.  RBQUIRBMBNT8. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  general  requirements,  some 
or  all  of  which  must  be  partially  or  entirely  fulfilled  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  any  jig.  The  extent  to  which 
any  or  all  of  the  requirements  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion depends  on  circumstances;  each  particular  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits  with  special  reference  to  the  com- 
mercial feature.  Thus,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  height 
of  folly  to  make  a  jig  worth  $50  to  do  a  job  worth  $20  and 
which,  furthermore,  will  never  be  duplicated. 

7.  One  of  the  most  important  requirements  is  the  ease 
of  inserting  work  into  a  jig  and  removing  it  from  the  jig. 
Evidently,  the  easier  this  necessary  operation  is  performed, 
the  more  work  can  be  turned  out  by  an  operator  when  all 
other  conditions  remain  the  same.  Ease  of  insertion  and 
removal  under  proper  management  means  reduction  of  the 
time  cost  per  piece. 

8.  A  jig  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily  be 
cleaned,  especially  those  parts  of  it  that  act  as  stops  and 
locate  the  work  properly.  Chips  getting  between  the  work 
and  the  stops  will  throw  the  work  out  of  true,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  result  in  an  improper  location  of  the  holes. 
While  the  amount  may  not  be  very  large,  in  many  cases  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  spoil  the  work.  Now,  since  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  most  stringent  orders  will  fail  to  make 
an  operator  clean  the  stops  of  a  jig  properly  before  inserting 
a  new  piece  of  work  when  a  large  output  is  demanded,  it  is 
considered  best  to  make  the  stops  self-cleaning,  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  or  to  design  the  jig  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  minimum  effort  and  preferably  without  any  special  appli- 
ances. 

9.  Interchangeability  of  the  work  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  proper  location  of  the  stops,  which  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  an  invariable  location  of  the  work  in 
relation  to  the  guides  of  the  jig.  When  work  that  is  liable 
to  vary  slightly  in  its  dimensions  is  to  be  operated  upon  in 
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a  jig,  the  stops  may  occasionally  have  to  be  made  adjustable 
in    order  to   accommodate    any  slight  variation    in    sise  i>r 

shape. 

10.  Ease  of  clamping  the  work  lo  the  jig.  or  vicr  zrrs.i, 
is  a  feature  that  may  profitably  be  studied  carefully  if  a 
large  number  of  pieces  are  required  to  be  madu  in  the  jig. 
A  rapid  clamping  arrangement  that  needs  little  muscular 
effort  is  conducive  to  a  reduction  of  the  time  cost  iter 
piece. 

11.  Clamping  arrangements  require  to  be  so  designc<j 
that  the  act  nf  clamping  the  work  to  the  jig,  or  vicf  versa, 
will  not  spring  the  work  or  the  jig.  If  either  is  sprung  oitt 
of  true  by  the  act  of  clamping,  inaccurate  work  will  natu- 
rally result. 

1 2.  Durability  of  a  jig  is  a  requirement  that  depends  on 
the  number  of  pieces  the  jig  is  to  be  used  for  as  to  ihc  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled.  In  general,  only  such  dura- 
bility should  be  provided  as  will  serve  the  extent  of  service 
without  any  serious  loss  of  accuracy. 

13.  Adaptability  to  conversion  into  a  combination  jig 
that  may  be  used  for  either  drilling,  reaming,  or  tapping  any 
or  all  the  holes  can  readily  be  secured  by  removable  guides 
of  sufficient  size,  so  arranged  as  to  always  center  themselves 
during  insertion.  Since  the  guides  almost  invariably  take 
the  form  of  hardened  concentric  steel  bushing,  this  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  very  easy  matter. 

14.  Capability  of  accurate  duplication  is  of  prime  im- 
portance not  only  when  the  jig  is  in  constant  demand,  but 
also  when  a  number  of  like  jigs  are  required.  In  the  first 
case,  the  natural  wear  and  the  unnatural  abuse  a  jig  is  liable 
to  receive  will  sooner  or  later  call  for  its  duplication ;  both  in 
the  first  and  in  the  second  case,  an  accurate  duplication  can, 
in  almost  all  instances,  be  readily  provided  for  by  making 
the  jig  or  jigs  either  from  a  master  jig  preserved  for  this 
purpose,  or  from  templets  of  suitable  form  made  from  the 
first  jig  and  preserved. 
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1 5.  Sufficient  extent  of  supporting  surface  will  prevent 
any  canting  of  the  jig  under  the  downward  pressure  of  drill- 
ing and  reaming,  and  will  thus  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
breakage  of  cutting  tools.  The  supporting  surface  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  unbroken  plane;  in  many  cases,  three  legs, 
which,  of  course,  will  give  a  steady  support  in  spite  of  any 
slight  inequalities  of  the  drill-press  table,  are  greatly  pref- 
erable to  an  unbroken  surface.  In  other  cases,  four,  and 
even  more,  legs  whose  ends  lie  in  the  same  plane  may  prove 
of  advantage,  especially  when  the  distance  that  three  legs 
must  be  apart  in  order  to  prevent  canting  is  beyond  the 
range  of  the  drill  press  available.  In  order  that  the  jig  may 
not  tip  over  under  the  pressure  of  cutting  operations,  all 
guides  for  the  cutting  tools  must  lie  well  within  the  polygon 
that  is  formed  by  connecting  all  adjacent  points  of  support 
by  straight  lines. 

16.  Stiffness  is  not  only  desirable  for  most  jigs,  but  also 
becomes  essential  when  exact  duplication  of  the  work  is  re- 
quired. The  act  of  clamping  the  work  to  the  jig,  or  the  jig 
to  the  work,  with  many  designs  subjects  the  jig  to  bending 
stresses  that  tend  to  deform  it.  Since  these  bending  stresses 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  alike  each  time  the  jig  is  used,  it 
follows  that  the  amount  of  deformation  will  vary;  conse- 
quently, the  work  done  with  the  aid  of  the  jig  will  also  vary. 
Stiffness  may  best  be  obtained  by  properly  distributing  the 
metal  to  resist  such  bending  stresses  as  the  jig  may  be  sub- 
jected to;  the  proper  arrangement  of  supports  and  clamping 
arrangements  will  in  a  measure  contribute  toward  stiffness. 

17.  Absence  of  sharp  corners  means  ease  of  handling; 
any  feature  that  makes  a  tool  agreeable  to  the  touch  may 
confidently  be  expected  to  reduce  the  time  cost  per  piece. 

18.  Accuracy  of  the  jig  itself,  while  mentioned  last, 
is  the  most  important  requirement.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  any  inaccuracy  of  the  jig  will  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  work ;  and  if  the  cutting  tools  are  loosely  guided, 
the  errors  may  enlarge.     While  accuracy  is  essential,  there 
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is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  it  to  an  extreme.     The  toolmaker  I 
shuuld  always  aim  to  obtain  the  accuracy  that  is  essential^a 
any  further  reduction  means  a  large  outhiy  of  money  thith 
generally  not  warranted  by  the  conditions  of  the  case. 


JIG    DETAILS. 


:   BUSHINGS. 

19.  Permanent  BuHliings. — The  guides  for  the  cuuJ 
ting  tools,  which  are  usually  drills,  reamers,  or  taps,  mosCi 
frequently  take  the  form  of  hardened  steel  bustilntcs  set! 
into  the  jig  body.  The  hole  in  the  bushing  is  made  to  fit  ' 
the  drill,  reamer,  or  tap  shank  closely;  the  ontside  of  the 
bushing  is  exactly  concentric  with  the  inside. 

20.  The  bushings  may  be  made  in  various  forms  to  si 
different  purposes.     Common  forms  of  plain  bushings,  ii 

-_.  tended  to  be  driven  into  suitable  holes  in  the' 

^  jig  body,  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.     Refer- 

^  ring   to   Fig.  1,  the   bushing  is   seen   to  be 

^  straight  inside  and  outside,  except  that  the 

^  end  where  the  drill  enters  is  rounded  out  to 

^  allow  it  to  enter  easily.     This  plain  bushing 

I'iG.  1.  is  the  cheapest  bushing  to  make,  and,  if  well 

fitted  to  the  hole  that  receives  it,  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  only  objectionable  feature  is  that  when  a  drill  too  large 

for  the  hole  is  forced  down  on  the  bushing,  it  is  liable  to 

push  the   bushing   through   its   seat.      This   is  very  liable 

to  happen  when  the  jig  is  used  on  a  multiple-spindle  drill 

press. 

21.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bushing  from  being  pushed 
through  its  seat,  it  may  be  made  tapering  on  the  outside,  or 
it  may  be  allowed  to  project  from  the  seat.  The  projecting 
part  is  then  enlarged  to  form  a  shoulder.  While  tapering 
the  outside  of  the  bushing  will  accomplish  the  object  to  be 
attained,  it  is  an  expensive  form  of   bushing  to  produce. 
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Likewise,  it  is  expensive  to  bore  the  seat  for  it,  especially  if 
great  accuracy  in  the  location  of  its  axis  is  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tapered  bushing  is  easily  removed. 

22.     The  most  common  form  of  a  straight  bushing  with 
an  enlarged  head  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  (a).     The  shoulder 


i 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Fig.  2. 


under  the  head  is  made  square.  This  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  hardening  the 
bushing,  a  crack  is  liable  to  form  in  the  sharp  corner;  in  the 
second  place,  while  forcing  the  bushing  home  into  its  seat, 
the  head  is  rather  liable  to  be  broken  off.  The  end  that 
receives  the  drill  is  rounded  off  inside  and  out,  usually  semi- 
circular, as  shown. 

23.  A  better  form  of  a  straight  bushing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2  {b).  Here  a  liberal  sized  fillet  is  left  under  the  head, 
which  obviates  the  liability  of  cracking  in  hardening,  and 
reduces  the  liability  of  breaking  the  head  off  while  forcing 
the  bushing  home.  In  the  bushing  shown,  the  end  is 
rounded  out  considerably  more  on  the  inside  than  on  the 
outside;  this  makes  it  easier  for  the  drill  to  find  the  hole 
and  hence  is  preferable  to  the  semicircular  rounding  off 
shown  in  Fig.  2  {a).  When  the  bushing  is  to  be  ground  on 
the  outside  after  hardening,  it  is  advisable  to  very  slightly 
neck  it  down  under  the  shoulder  with  a  round-nosed  tool; 
when  grinding  the  outside,  the  emery  wheel  can  then  pass 
clear  over  the  part  being  ground.  The  necking  down  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2  (c). 

24.  In  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  the  bushing  to 
project  some  distance  beyond  the  lower  part  of  its  seat,  in 
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order  that  tbe  point  of  the  drill  or  end  of  the  reamer  may 
be  supported  close  to  the  work.  In  that  case,  the  bushing 
may  take  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3  (rt").  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  it  is  counterborcd  part  way  down,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  friction  of  the  drill  or  reamer  against  the  inner 
surface  uf  the  bushing.  The  part  that  serves  to  guide  ihc 
cutting  tool  does  not,  in  general,  need  to  be  any  longer  than 
twice  its  diameter. 

The  bushings  so  far  shown  are  not  intended  to  be  removed 
except  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  when  worn. 

25.  Removable  BuHfalnKM. — Any  ordinary  jig  can 
readily  be  converted  into  a  combination  jig  by  fitting  il 
with  two  or  more  sets  of  bushings.  One  set  may  then  be 
made  to  fit  the  drills;  the  second  set  may  be  made  to  guide 
the  reamers;  and  the  third  set  may  suit  the  Lap  shanks. 
Obviously,  the  bushing  must  he  easily  removable.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

2H.  The  simplest  way  is  to  make  a  straight  bushing  a 
sliding  fit  in  its  seat  and  then  confine  it  by  a  sctscrew. 
While  this  can  be  done  advantageously  in  many  cases,  in 
others  the  location  of  the  bushing  prevents  the  use  of  a 
setscrew.  If  that  happens  to  be  the  case,  some  toolmakers 
will  fit  a  tapered  bushing  to  a  tapered  seat,  relying  on  the 
friction  to  hold  the  bushing  in  place  during  the  cutting 
operations. 

27.  Some  forms  of  a  tapered  removable  bushing  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3.     The  simplest  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  {a); 


i 
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Fic.  S. 

the  bushing  is  removed  by  driving  it  out  with  a  drift  and  a 
hammer.     A  better  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (&).      Here  the 
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bushing  is  made  long  enough  to  project  beyond  its  seat ;  its 
projecting  part  is  made  hexagonal  to  receive  a  wrench,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  loosened.  In  order  that  the  time 
required  for  the  handling  of  the  wrench  may  be  saved,  the 
projecting  part  may  have  a  handle  permanently  attached  to 
it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  (c).  The  objection  to  this  last  form 
is  that,  in  many  cases,  the  handle  may  interfere  with  easy 
handling  of  the  jig. 

28.  Tapered  removable  bushings  are  not  only  open  to 
the  objection  that  they  are  expensive  to  produce,  but  also 
are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  true  location  by  any 
foreign  matter,  such  as  chips  or  waste,  getting  between  the 
outside  of  the  bushing  and  its  seat.  In  this  respect,  a 
straight  removable  bushing  will  have  the  advantage,  since 
it  will  push  all  foreign  matter  out  of  its  hole  during  inser- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  tapered 
bushing,  wear  of  the  seat  will  not  affect  the  accurate  loca- 
tion of  the  bushings  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

29«  Removable  bushings  may  be  threaded  on  the 
outside,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  hexagonal  head,  as 
shown   in   Fig.  4  (a).     The  seat  for  the    bushing   is   then 


(o) 


<c) 


chased  or  tapped  to  suit.  Since  the  bushing  is  very  liable 
to  change  its  shaf)e  and  diameter  in  hardening,  a  bushing 
that  is  threaded  should  be  finished  entirely  before  chasing 
the  thread  in  the  seat.  Obviously,  after  hardening,  it  is 
difficult  to  grind  the  thread  truly  concentric  with  the  hole; 
for  this  reason,  the  use  of  a  bushing  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  3  (a)  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  work  that  requires 
very   accurate   location   of   the   holes.      Furthermore,    the 
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uncvenness  of  the  thread  induced  by  the  hardening  process 
will  cause  a  vapid  wear  of  the  thread  in  the  seat,  thus 
destroying  the  accurate  location. 

30.  A  better  form  of  a  threaded  bushing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  i  {/>)  and  (r).  Here  the  thread  is  not  relied  on  to 
center  the  bushing  properly,  but  serves  merely  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  attaching  and  detaching  it.  The  bushing 
is  centered  by  a  cylindrical  part  that  closely  fits  a  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  seat;  the  thread  is  made  a  fairly  good 
fit  in  the  seat.  The  cylindrical  part  of  the  bushing  may  be 
cither  below  or  above  the  threaded  part;  if  it  is  above,  the 
thread  in  the  seat  can  be  tapped  clear  through,  which  allows 
the  use  of  a  plug  tap.  This  design  of  a  threaded  bushing  is 
preferable  for  accurate  work,  since  the  cylindrical  part, 
after  hardening,  can  be  ground  true  with  the  hole.  While 
the  bushings  shown  in  Fig.  4  all  have  a  hexagonal  head, 
they  may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  made  with  a  large 
nurlcd  head,  and  also  with  a  handle  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  3  (,-). 

31  •  Clamp  BustiliiKH.  —  A  jig  bushing  may  serve  a 
double  purpose;  that  is,  it  may  be  used  for  guiding  the 
cutting  tool  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  clamping  the  work  to 


4 


the  jig  body.  This  is  done  by  making  the  threaded  part  of 
the  bushing  long  enough  to  allow  the  end  to  be  screwed 
down  on  the  work.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  more  clamp  bushings  wilt  allow  a  very  simple 
design  of  a  jig. 
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32.  In  some  cases  where  the  work  has  cylindrical  pro- 
jections or  a  recess,  a  jig  bushing  may  be  made  to  act  as  a 
stop  for  centering  the  work  properly  and  clamping  it  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  if  the  work  has  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
recess,  the  lower  end  of  the  bushing  may  be  turned  conical, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5  {a).  If  the  work  is  to  be  centered  by  a 
cylindrical  or  tapering  projection,  the  lower  end  of  the  bush- 
ing may  be  recessed  conical,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  {d). 

33.  Size  of  Guide  Hole. — The  size  of  the  hole  in  the 
bushing  has  a  very  important  influence  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  holes  are  drilled  into  the  work.  In  all  cases,  the 
drill  or  reamer  must  be  loose  enough  in  the  bushing  so  as 
not  to  bind  and  seize.  This  looseness  does  not  need  to  be 
much;  if  the  hole  is  .001  inch  larger  than  the  cutting  tool, 
there  is  little  danger  of  sticking.  How  much  the  hole  should 
be  made  larger  than  the  drill  would  be  easily  determined  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  commercial  sizes  of  the 
drills  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  agree  very  closely  with  their 
nominal  size.  While  the  variation  between  different  drills 
of  the  same  nominal  size  is  not  very  large,  and  not  sufficient 
to  be  appreciable  for  ordinary  work,  this  variation  becomes 
quite  appreciable  when  accurate  work  is  to  be  done  by  jig 
drilling. 

If  a  number  of  drills  of  the  same  nominal  size  are  meas- 
ured, some  will  be  found  over  size,  some  under  size,  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  correct  size.  The  toolmaker  now  has  the  choice 
of  several  methods  of  procedure.  He  may  make  the  guide 
hole  sufficiently  large  to  fit  the  largest  drill  in  the  lot,  which 
involves  a  consequent  serious  looseness  of  fit  of  the  under- 
size  drills;  or  he  may  make  the  guide  hole  standard  size  and 
stone  down  all  drills  that  are  over  size ;  or,  further,  he  may 
make  the  bushing  to  suit  the  smallest  under-size  drill,  and 
stone  all  other  drills  down  to  suit  this  size. 

34.  Which  of  these  methods  is  to  be  adopted  is  purely  a 
question  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  holes  are  to  be 
located,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  drilled  holes  are 
to  represent  their  nominal  size.     When  accuracy  of  location 
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is  the  most  essential  factor,  the  third  method  is  preferableij 
if  keeping  the  holes  to  the  standard  size  is  deemed  most  lm>ll 
portant,  the  second  method  may  be  adopted;  and  for  a  comJ 
paratively  rough  job,  the  first  method  may  be  chosea.  ISifl 
choosing  a  method,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  great  accuracy,.« 
in  regard  to  keeping  all  holes  drilled  with  the  aid  of  the  ji^M 
to  the  same  size,  must  not  be  expected  by  drilling;  as  well  I 
known,  a  drill  can  drill  a  hole  considerably  larger  than  ilself 'I 
if  it  is  ground  so  that  its  point  is  out  of  center.  I 

35.  Material    for    Buafaings.— The    material    to  be  1 

chosen  for  making  the  bushings  depends  on  the  resistance  J 
to  wear  that  is  deemed  essential.  Hardened  tool-steel  busb-V 
ings  left  as  hard  as  lire  anil  water  can  make  them  will  resist  I 
wear  better  than  maohinery-stcel  bushings  that  have  bceaU 
case-hardened  with  cyan  ide  or  prussiate  of  potassium.,! 
Machinery  steel  will  answer  very  well  for  bushings  that  arcfl 
intended  for  temporary  jigs;  if  the  jig  is  in  constant  usej 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  choose  tool  steel  anjl 
harden  the  bushings.  ^ 

36.  GrlndlniE  Bushtnfcs. — Since  the  hardening  proc- 
ess not  only  changes  the  size   but  also  the  shape  of  the 

bushings,  they  should  be  ground  both  inside  and  outside 
after  hardening,  if  great  accuracy  in  the  central  location  of 
the  guide  holes  in  reference  to  the  seat  is  deemed  essential. 
In  many  cases,  however,  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  forcing  the  bushing  home  will  partially  correct  any 
deviation  from  roundness  induced  by  hardening,  especially 
if  the  walls  of  the  bushings  are  thin.  In  that  case,  the 
bushings  may  be  lapped  to  size  after  they  have  been  forced 
home. 

CLAMPING    DBVICE8. 

37.  Jigs  are  supplied  with  clamplnK  devices  of  vari- 
ous forms  for  one  or  both  of  two  different  purposes:  to 
clamp  the  work  to  the  jig  body  or  to  clamp  some  part  of  the 
jig  made  movable  to  provide  for  inserting  and  removing 
work. 
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38.  Clamps  intended  for  the  purpose  first  mentioned 
may  be  designed  in  various  ways  to  suit  different  conditions. 
For  some  work  the  hook  bolt  shown 
in  Fig.  C  is  very  well  adapted,  being 
cheap  in  construction  and  easily  ap- 
plied. The  bolt  proper  passes  through 
.a  hole  in  the  jig,  which  it  fits  closely, 
made  long  enough  to  have  the 
head  hook  over  some  projecting  part 
of  the  work,  and  may  be  supplied 
with  a  wing  nut  as  shown,  or  have  Fir., «. 

an  ordinary  hexagonal  nut.  In  some  cases,  a  large  nurled 
nut  may  be  of  advantage.  The  greatest  clamping  pressure 
can  be  obtained  with  a  hexagonal  nut  and  a  wrench;  a  mod- 
erate pressure  can  be  obtained  with  the  wing  nut  or  the 
nurled  nut.  However,  the  wing  nut  or  nurled  nut  allows 
the  hook  bolt  to  be  applied  more  rapidly.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  in  order  to  allow  the  work  to  be  inserted  or 
removed,  the  loosened  hook  bolt  is  turned  so  that  its  head 
is  away  from  the  work;  when  the  work  has  been  inserted, 
the  head  is  turned  toward  the  work  and  hooks  over  it.  The 
clamping  is  then  done  by  screwing  up  the  nut. 


30.     In  jigs  that  partially  or  entirely  surround  the  work, 
t  it  is  most  commonly  held  in  place  by  setscrews,  which   may 
be  designed  in  several  ways.      When 
drop-forged  thumbscrews    are    avail- 
able,  they  are  generally    used,  since 
^^  nparatively  little  work  is  required 

1^^^  to  finish  them.      When  these  cannot 

g""^  be  obtained,   the    setscrews    may    be 

§»^  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  by  driving  a 

a^  cylindrical    pin   into    a    hole   drilled 

^-■^  through  the  head  of  the  screw.     In 

•''^' "  many  cases,   the  ordinary   setscrews 

that  can  be  bought  in  the  market  may  be  used.     These. 
however,  require  a  wrench  for  tightening,  and  hence  are  not 
so  readily  used  as  thumbscrews,  or  the  screw  illustrated  in 
Pig.  r 
y  Vol.  III.— 41- 
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40.     Fig.  8  shows  a  common  clamping  arrangement  for  ] 
locking  two  pans  uf  a  jig  together.     The  thumbscrew  shown  j 


is  screwed  into  a  lapped  hole  in  the  jig  body,  as  a.  The 
shank  passes  through  a  slot  6'  in  the  movable  part  A  of  the 
jig.  This  slot  is  wide  and  long  enough  tn  allow  ihe  head  to 
dear  it  when  the  screw  has  been  given  a  qiiartcr-tiim  from 
the  position  shown.  Evidently,  this  is  a  very  rapid  clamp- 
ing arrangement.  The  only  objection  is  that,  as  the  threads 
and  the  bearing  s\irfiices  wi^ar,  the  head  will  finally  come  in 
line  with  the  slot  in  the  movable  part. 

41.     Fig.  9  shows  a  hinged  bolt,  which  is  hinged  to  the 
stationary  part  a  of  the  jig  by  means  of  the  pin  shown.    The 


bolt  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  movable  part  i,  open  on  one 
end,  and  is  provided  with  a  nut  and  washer.     The  nut  may 
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be  a  wing  nut,  as  shown,  or  a  hexagonal  or  niirled  nut. 
Wear  of  the  bearing  surface  or  of  the  pin  joint  does  not 
affect  the  clamping.  As  the  nut  must  be  unscrewed  some 
distance  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  swung  clear  of  the  slot,  this 
arrangement  is  not  quite  so  rapid  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

42.     Fig.  10  shows  a  hinged  cam-lever  pivoted  to  the  sta- 
tionary part  a  of  the  jig.     Its  shank  passes  into  a  slot  in  the 


□ 


Fig.  10. 


movable  part  b\  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  head  engage 
inclined  surfaces  of  the  movable  part.  Where  extreme  ra- 
pidity of  clamping  is  desired,  this  design  can  be  recommended. 


STOP-PINS. 

43.  In  order  to  prevent  any  shifting  of  the  work  in  the 
jig  during  the  cutting  operations,  one  or  more  stop-pins 
may  be  provided.  These  are  usually  made  cylindrical,  and 
are  closely  fitted  to  the  guide  bushing.  They  should  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  handle  to  facilitate  withdrawal. 
To  prevent  shifting  of  the  work,  a  stop-pin  is  pushed  through 
the  bushing  into  the  hole  in  the  work  as  soon  as  the  hole  has 
been  drilled.  Since  the  work  must  be  confined  at  least  in 
two  places  to  surely  prevent  any  liability  of  shifting,  two 
stop-pins  are  often  provided.  It  is  a  good  idea  always  to 
select  the  holes  that  are  the  farthest  apart  for  the  stop-pins. 
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EXAMPLES    OF   .IIG    liESIGN. 

44.  Owing  to  the  innumerable  shapes  that  the  w 
jig  is  intended  fur  may  have,  no  specific  directiuns  c, 
(jivcn  as  to  the  design  of  a  jig.     The  general  requirement* 
previously  given  should  in  each  case  be  fulfilled  to  the  cx-i 
tent  that  the  circumstances  render  advisable.     The  dcsignsl 
given  here  will  serve  as  suggestions  to  the  toolmaker,  hvtM 
tliey  must  be  modified  to  suit  conditions  and  requirements, J 

45.  The  simplest  form  of  a  jig  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.     The! 
jig  simply  consists  of  a  flat  plate  made  of  suitable  material.  1 

The  outline  of  the  jig  is  thfrJ 
same  as  that  of  the  workfj 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  jig's 
to  serve  as  guides.  The  jif  J 
is  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  [ 
work  and  is  then  clamped' I 
to  it  by  any  suitable  and  j 
convenient  means  so  ihal  j 
1-  .  =1  its  outline    coincides 

•''<'  "■  that  of  the  work. 

46.  This  style  of  a  jig  is  cheap  in  construction,  and  will 
serve  well  for  some  work  where  extreme  accuracy  in  the 
location  of  the  holes  is  not  essential.  Obviously,  its  applica- 
tion is  limited  to  flat  work.  For  small  work,  such  a  jig  may 
be  made  of  sheet  tool  steel  and  hardened  all  over;  it  will 
then  last  quite  well.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
but  a  small  number  of  pieces,  it  is  advantageously  made  of 
machinery  steel;  in  that  case,  the  holes  may  be  case-hard' 
ened.  When  the  holes  have  worn  too  much,  either  a  new 
jig  must  be  made  <)r  the  holes  must  be  counterbored  out  to 
receive  hardened  steel  bushings. 

47.  In  the  latter  case,  the  jig  takes  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  step  in  the 
development  of  a  jig.  Since  the  bushings  can  be  replaced 
easily  when  worn,  the  center-to-center  distance  of  their  axes 
can  be  accurately  preserved.    Beyond  this  fact,  the  design 
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shown  is  not  particularly  more  advantageous  than  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be 
used  for  sizes  that 
would  prevent  heating 
and  hardening  the  en- 
tire jig.  NSl  Drill 


Nf  1  Drill. 


Fig.  12. 


48.  Fig.  13  illus- 
trates a'more  advanced 
form,  in  which  stops 
have  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  alining 
the  jig  on  the  work.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  stops 
are  formed  by  flanges  a^  a  and  pins  b^  b^  so  placed  as  to  suit 
the  outline  of  the  work.  If  the  different  pieces  of  work  are 
quite  uniform,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  outline  has  been  fin- 
ished by  profiling,  punching,  or  milling,  quite  accurate  work 


i 


\ 
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Fig.  18. 

can  be  done  in  a  jig  of  this  design.  In  many  instances,  it 
is  not  even  necessary  to  clamp  the  work  to  the  jig,  as  the 
stops  will  often  be  sufficient  to  prevent  shifting  of  the  jig. 

49.  A  further  development  of  a  jig  is  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
where  a  clamping  attachment  has  been  added.  The  jig  is 
here  made  in  two  parts,  hinged  together  at  one  end.     The 
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pressure  of  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  intended  to  clamp  i 
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the  work  to  the  jig;  stop-pins  placed  to  suit  the  outJin«of  I 
the  work  insure  an  unvarying  location  of  the  holes  in  nJer*  j 


t 


Fig.  IB. 

ence  to  the  outline.     A  jijr  of  this  kind  is  well  adapted  for 
drilling  holes  through  small  flat  work  of  uniform  thickness. 
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50.  Fig.  15  shows  a  jig  design  well  adapted  for  drilling 
I  holes  ihrough  flanges.  The  jig  body  is  recessed  to  go  over 
I  the  flange,  and  the  jig  is  attached  and  clamped  by  means 
I  of  the  hook  bolts  shown.  Attention  is  called  to  the  position 
I  of  the  hook  bolts  in  reference  to  the  bushings.    They  should 

always  be  so  located  that  neither  the  head  of  the  hook  bolt 
,  nor  the  nut  can  ever  cume  in  the  way  of  the  drill,  reamer, 
y  or  tap  that  is  intended  to  be  guided  by  the  bushing.    Jigs  of 

this  design  are  readily  modified  to  be  alined  to  a  bored  or 
I  cored  hole  in  the  work  by  providing  the  lower  surface  with 

1  projection  of  suitable  shape  instead  of  the  recess  shown. 

51.  With  the  exception  of  the  jig  illustrated  in  Fig.  U, 
alt  the  designs  thus  far  shown  depend  on  the  work  itself  for 

I  furnishing  a  supporting  surface  to  sustain  the  downward 
thrust  of  the  cutting  operations.     Fig.   1(J  shows  a  jig  in 


M. 
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I  which  the  work  is  placed  within  the  jig,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  thrust  is  taken  by  a  suitable  surface  of  the  jig. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  it  is  seen  that  the  jig  is  made 
of  two  parts  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  machining  it. 
The  cover  a  is  fastened  by  the  screws  shown ;  an  invariable 
location  of  the  bushings  in  reference  to  the  stops  is  insured 
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by  dowel  pius  b,  b.  This  precaution  is  necessary  when  the 
slops  are  contained  in  a  part  uf  the  jig  that  is  separate  from 
that  which  carries  the  bushings.  The  work  is  pushed 
against  the  stops  by  the  setscrews  f  and  f';  it  is  held  down 
by  the  setscrcw  d.  In  this  case,  the  surface  t  of  the  jig  has 
been  selected  as  a  suitatile  stop  to  gauge  the  location  of  the 
work  sidcwise;  its  longitudinal  location  is  ganged  by  the 
slop-piny.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  setscrcw  c  is  placed 
at  an  angle  with  c'.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  il  bears 
against  the  work,  the  tightening  up  of  the  setscrcw  will  not 
only  push  the  work  against  both  stops,  but  will  also  prevent 
any  longitudinal  movement,  thus  doing  away  wilh  the 
necessity  of  placing  another  setscrcw  at  the  right-hand  end 
of  the  jig. 

The  design  shown  possesses  several  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  rather  difEcult  to  clean  it  properly;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  easy  to  spring  the  work  out  of  true 
with  ihe  selscrew  d. 


52.     Fig.  17  shows  how  a  jig  may  be  made  for  the  same 
piece  that  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  16  was  intended  for,  in 
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order  to  overcome  the  objectionable  features  of  that  design. 
The  jig  body  n  is  composed  of  one  piece  in  this  Instance, 
Vbich  is  open  in  front  lo  allow  easy  insertion  and  removal 
of  the  work,  and  to  make  the  jig  accessihle  for  cleaning.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  clamping  screws  and  stops,  the  bush- 
ings />,  b  themselves  are  made  to  act  as  such.  This  makes 
a  very  simple  and  cheaply  made  jig,  well  adapted  for  work 
like  that  shown  clamped  in  the  jig. 


53.  Ease  of  insertion  and  removal  and  accessibility  for 
cleaning  may  often  be  secured  by  making  some  part  of  the 
jig  movable.      Thus,  in  Fig.  IS,  the  top  part  a  of  the  jig  is 
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hinged  to  the  body  b\  the  two  parts  are  clamped  together 
by  the  hinged  bolt  c.  In  order  to  show  the  slot  in  a  clearly, 
the  wing  nut  and  washer  of  this  bolt  are  shown  removed  in 
the  plan  view.  The  work  is  supported  against  the  thrust  of 
the  cutting  operation  by  clamping  bushings  d^  d^  the  ends 
of  which  are  chamfered  in  order  to  act  as  stops  at  the  same 
time.  The  guide  bushings  r,  e  in  this  case  have  a  shoulder 
on  their  lower  end  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  clamping  bushings  from  moving  them. 
Three  legs/*,  /"are  fastened  to  the  jig  body;  these  legs  rest 
on  the  drill-press  table  while  the  jig  is  in  use.  They  must 
be  made  long  enough  to  insure  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
clamping  bushings  w^ill  always  come  clear  of  the  table. 

The  design  is  shown  applied  to  work  in  which  the  holes 
do  not  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;  it  may  be  applied  to 
other  work,  however.  Every  part  of  the  jig  is  accessible ; 
the  work  is  automatically  centered  and  the  disadvantages 
of  threaded  guide  bushings  are  avoided.  The  liability  of 
springing  the  jig  in  the  clamping  operation  is  greatly  re- 
duced by  providing  the  clamping  bushings  with  nurled 
heads  on  which  the  fingers  of  the  operator  will  slip  before 
he  can  tighten  them  sufficiently  to  spring  the  jig  out  of 
true. 

54.  Fig.  19  shows  a  form  of  jig  that  is  largely  used  for 
drilling  holes  in  the  flanges  of  work  that  has  a  cross-section 
similar  to  that  shown  in  the  illustration,  where  a  represents 
the  work.  Since  three  legs  would,  in  this  case,  make  the 
jig  rather  complicated,  four  are  used.  The  jig  body  b  is 
simply  a  flat  plate  into  which  four  legs  are  screwed.  Two 
opposite  legs  are  slotted  to  receive  the  yoke  r,  which  is 
hinged  at  one  end,  and  secured  in  position  at  the  other  end 
by  a  removable  pin  d.  This  yoke  carries  the  setscrew  e^  by 
means  of  which  the  work  is  clamped  to  the  jig.  When  the 
work  has  a  hole  in  line  with  the  setscrew,  the  latter  may 
terminate  in  a  circular  plate,  as  e' .  To  insert  or  remove 
the  work,  the  jig  is  turned  upside  down;  the  pin  d  is  then 
removed  and  the  yoke  swung  out  of  the  way.      When  the 
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jig  is  used  for  castings,  which,  as  well  known,  are  bound  to 
vary  slightly  in  size,  the  jig  may  be  provided  with  a  self- 
centering  arrangement. 

Referring  to  the  figure,  /"  is  a  plate  that  can  be  rotated 
by  means  of  the  handle  g.  This  plate  carries  three  pins  f,  i 
that  enter  slots  formed  in  the  jaws  //,  //.  These  jaws  are 
pivoted  to  the  jig  body  by  screws,  as  k^  k,  and  their  axes  are 
placed  nearer  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  plate/* than  the 
pins  /,  /.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  right-handed  rotation 
of  the  plate  will  cause  the  jaws  to  swing  around  their  ful- 
crum screws  until  they  come  against  the  work,  which  is 
thus  centered.  The  design  of  centering  arrangement  is  not 
given  as  the  best  one  that  could  be  devised,  but  simply 
shows  one  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  to  be  attained. 


All  the  jigs  so  far  shown  are  intended  for  drill- 
ing work  in  which  the  axes  of  all  holes  are  parallel.  Fig.  20 
shows  a  jig  designed  for  drilling  holes  in  three  different  direc- 
tions in  one  chucking.  Referring  to  Fig.  20,  the  work  a, 
which  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  20  (rt),  is  to  be  pierced 
by  the  holes  by  c^  d^  and  r,  and  is  to  have  the  blind  hole  f 
drilled  to  a  clearance  and  tapping  size.  This  hole/* is  re- 
cessed, as  shown,  in  a  separate  operation.  In  the  work 
shown,  it  is  essential  that  the  holes  should  be  located  cor- 
rectly in  reference  to  the  two  surfaces  in  contact  with  the 
stops  of  the  jig  body. 

To  allow  the  work  to  be  easily  inserted  and  removed  and 
to  give  accessibility,  the  jig  is  made  in  two  parts,  of  which 
the  part  g  carries  all  the  bushings,  stops,  and  the  legs  that 
form  the  supporting  surfaces.  For  drilling  the  hole  d^  the 
jig  is  supported  on  the  three  legs  //,  //,  //,  the  plane  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  d.  For  drilling  the  holes  by  r, 
and  Cy  the  jig  is  supported  on  the  legs  /,  /,  /.  Three  points  of 
support,  as  k^  k,  ky  are  provided  for  drilling  the  hole/*.  An 
examination  of  the  shape  of  the  work  shows  that  it  can  be 
held  against  the  stops  in  two  directions  by  a  setscrew  placed 
as  /;  it  is  held  against  the  surface  ^'by  the  setscrew  ;;/, 
which  is  located  in  the  movable  hinged  part  ;/  of  the  jig. 
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The  pari  ti  is  clamped  by  the  clamp  screw  o.  The  guide  I 
bushings  for  drilling  the  holes  />,  r,  d,  c,  and  f  arc  shown  at  \ 
b' ,  c',  d' ,  /,  and/"',  respectively.  As  far  as  llie  holts  d  and/  1 
arc  concerned,  the  holes  have  two  sizes  each.  The  bush- 
ings for  them  are  made  to  the  larger  sizes,  and  drilling  is  I 
continued  with  smaller  drills  after  the  holes  have  been  drilled  I 
their  large  size  to  the  correct  depth.  The  bushing  f  is  I 
pierced  by  a  clearance  hole ;  since  this  hole  penetrates  above  1 
the  guiding  part  of  the  bushing,  there  is  i\o  particular  objec-  I 
tion  to  piercing  the  bushing.  Clearance  holes  as  b 
and  c,  are  drilled  through  the  movable  cover  in  linewiththil 
bushings  for  the  escape  of  chips. 


LOCATING  HOLES. 


LOCATING   nOI.K»  PROM   A  1>RAWING. 

56.  The  problem  of  correctly  locating  the  holes  tli* 
receive  the  guide  bushings  presents  itself  usually  in  one  of^ 
two  different  ways.  Either  the  holes  are  to  be  laid  out  from 
a  dimensioned  drawing  or  they  are  to  be  transferred  from  a 
model  of  the  work.  The  choice  of  method  of  procedure  de- 
pends on  the  accuracy  required  and  also  on  other  conditions, 
such  as  the  facilities  at  hand  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

57.  When  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  centers 
of  the  holes  are  laid  out  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
machinist  lays  out  his  work,  that  is,  by  scribing  lines  with 
scriber,  surface  gauge,  etc.  In  that  case,  all  dimensions  are 
transferred  from  a  steel  rule.  Since  the  .intersections  of 
the  scribed  lines  represent  the  centers  of  the  holes,  they  are 
carefnlly  marked  by  a  fine  prick-punch  mark  and  a  witness 
circle  slightly  larger  than  the  proposed  hole  is  drawn  from 
each  prick-punch  mark  asa  center.  There  is  now  the  choice 
of  two  methods  for  putting  the  hole  through  the  jig.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  and  reamed  in  the  drill  press,  or  they 
may  be  bored  in  the  lathe.  Drilling  and  reaming  the  holes 
in  the  drill  press  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  but  will 
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insure  only  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  location  of  the 
holes,  since  any  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  metal  will  cause 
the  drill  to  run  to  one  side  or  the  other.  With  reasonable  care 
in  laying  out  the  holes,  and  in  the  subsequent  drilling  and 
reaming,  the  holes,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  located  within 
a  limit  of  variation  of  .005  inch.  If  extreme  care  is  used, 
the  holes  may  be  located  within  .003  inch;  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  limit  of  accuracy  attainable  by  this  method. 

58.  The  relatively  low  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  by 
the  use  of  the  method  just  given  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
two  errors,  neither  of  which  can  be  eliminated  entirely  by 
design,  although,  as  the  result  of  accident,  either  or  both 
may  occasionally  be  so  small  as  to  be  insensible.  One  of 
these  errors  is  that  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  individual 
errors  of  each  successive  stage  of  the  laying-out  process; 
this  accumulation  of  errors  finally  appears  as  a  lateral  devia- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  prick-punch  mark  from  the  true  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  intended  to  be  represented  by  it.  The  second 
error  is  due  to  running  out  of  the«drill,  which  is  caused  by 
lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  metal  or  by  carelessness,  and, 
frequently,  by  a  combination  of  both.  Either  error  can  be 
minimized  by  careful  work;  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
minimized  is  a  quantity  whose  relative  value  depends  entirely 
on  the  skill  of  the  toolmaker. 

59.  In  order  to  reduce  the  limit  of  variation,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  previously  given  may  be  employed. 
This  modification  will  neither  reduce  nor  eliminate  the  error 
of  laying  out,  but  will  greatly  reduce  the  error  of  putting 
the  hole  through  the  jig.  In  addition,  it  will  insure  that  the 
axis  of  the  hole  is  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  surface. 
After  laying  the  holes  out  properly,  the  jig  is  strapped 
against  a  true-running  straight  face  plate  and  is  trued  up 
successively  to  the  various  prick-punch  marks  by  means  of 
a  sensitive  center  indicator.  After  each  truing  up,  a  hole 
is  drilled  clear  through;  the  hole  is  then  finished  by  careful 
boring  with  a  sharp  tool.     In  order  to  do  accurate  work,  it 
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is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  jig  by  attach-  -1 

ing  a  suitable  weiglit  to  the  fnoe  plate,  and  opposite  the  jig.  I 

The  Ixjxea  in  which  the  lathe  spindle  runs  must  be  set  quite  I 

close,  and  all  end  inuvemeiit  of  the  lathe  spindle  should  be  I 

taken  up.     Also  examine   the  belt  lacing;  if  this  shows  a  J 

decided  lump,  relacc  the   licit  smoothly.     Otherwise,  every  1 

time  the  lacing  strikes  the  cone  of  the  live  spindle  it  will  I 

cause  the  latter  to  jump  to   the  extent   of  the   looseness  J 

between  the  spindle  and  its  boxes.  1 

With  extremely  careful   work  in   laying  out,  truing  up,  I 

and  boring,  the  holes  may  be  located  within  a  limit  of  varia'  I 

tion  as  small  as  .0016  inch. "   The  method  given  is  limited  in  I 

its  application  hy  the  swing  of  the  largest  lathe  available.  J 

BO.     If  the  holes  in  the  jig  are  to  be  located  closer  than<| 
is  usually  possible  by  the  method  given  in  Art.  58,  contacts 
measurements,  as  far  as  practicable,  must  be  substituted'! 
for  measurements  transferred   by  scribed  lines.      The  tuulM 
required  are  a  micrometer  caliper  of  sufficient  capacity  or  tfl 
measuring  machine,  and  a  number  of  annular  circular  steH'" 
buttons.     These  buttons  may  be  of  any  convenient  size;  a 
good  size  is  ^  inch  outside  diameter,  J  inch  inside  diameter, 
and  i  inch  thick.     They  are  attached  to  the  work  by  means 
of  fillister-headed  screws  of  about  -^  inch  diameter;  No. 
10-32  machine  screws  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose.     The  buttons  should   be  made  of  tool  steel  and 
they  should  be  ground  truly  circular  after  hardening. 


61.     The  method  of  II 


Lai 


ing  the  buttons  for  a  case  where 
all  holes  are  to  be  in  the 
same  plane  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  a  concrete 
example.  Let  Fig.  21  be 
a  working  drawing  of 
part  of  a  jig  in  which 
the  holes  a  and  it  are  to 
be  located  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  to  the 
surfaces  c  and  d  within 
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imall  a  limit  of  variation  as  possible.  The  position  of  tlie 
I  holes  is  first  laid  out  by  scribing  lines  with  the  aid  of  a  surface 
I  gauge  or  scribing  block,  as  c  in  Fig,  22,  setting  the  point  of 
I  the  scriberyto  a  steel  scale  resting  on  the  surface  plate  and 


a'  and   the  given  dimension,  or  \  ~'— 

-  .7,5  inch  long.      Then,  shift  the  but- 
ton  until  the  gauge  i\  when   perpendicular  to  if,  will  just 
f. touch  (/and  a'  with  the  same  degree  of  tightness  with  which 
gt  fits  the  micrometer. 

To  locate  the  axis  yf  a'  in  reference  to  c,  the  jig  may  be 

s.  Vol.  HI.-4J. 
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t  .  surface  jilale  wilh  tbe  surface  r  resting  on  the  1 

piutc.     "i  ticn,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  to  locate  i 
the  bullou  in  reference  to  d,  it  may  be  located  at  the  proper 
distance  from  c.     The  screw  may  now  be  tightened  and  the 
pro()er  adjusLinenl  of  the  button  tested  again,  since  the  I 
tightening  process  is  liable  to  shift  it. 

The  location  of  b'  in  res]>ect  to  d  is  simply  a  repetition  of  | 
the  mctht  employed  to  locate  a\  When  wc  come  ta  j 
locale  i  reference  to  the   button  a',  two  ways 

employed.     We  may 
between  a'  and  b'  by 
the  sum  of  the 
wire,  as  /,  Fig-  ■ 
this  is  not  fcasi 
from  the  surface  e        .w- 
\\\  reference  to  that  sur 
tightly  to  the  piece  and 
rect,  the  piece  may  now  _ 
lathe  and  trued  up  by  shif 
true  ;  that  is.  until   its  axi; 


centcr-to-center    distance  1 
ical  calculation,  subtract  I 
luLtons  from  it  and  lile  a  1 
this  wire  to  aline  h'.     if  ] 
;  button  b'  may  be  located  j 
nncr  that  a'  was  located  I 
erlocatiug^',  it  is  clamped  1 
ted  again.     If  found  cor- 
;d  to  the  face  plate  of  a 
1  one  of  the  buttons  runs 
ncides   with  the  axis  nf  the 
lathe  spindle.     An  indicator  is  indispensable  for  this. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  do  any  accurate  work,  the  lathe  spindle  must  be  truly 
cylindrical  and  must  fit  the  boxes  very  closely.  The  face 
plate  should  also  be  counterbalanced  and  the  belt  lacing 
properly  fixed.  After  truing  up,  the  button  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  hole  bored  to  the  required  size.  The  other 
hole  is  similarly  treated. 

62.  When  the  guide  bushings  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  jig  having  the 
cross-section  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  to  receive  guide  bushings 
in  the  places  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a  and  b,  re- 
spectively, it  is  evident  that  no  direct-contact  measurement 
between  the  buttons  is  feasible  if  they  are  attached  to  the 
top  and  flange  of  the  jig.  In  such  a  case,  a  temporary  flat 
plate,  as  c,  may  be  attached  and  the  buttons  may  then  be 
fastened  to  this  plate  in  order  to  bring  them  all  into  the 
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inic  plane.      This  plale  must  be  straight  and   [urallei,  and 

J  fastened  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  shifting.    After 

[  boring  all   holes  through  plate  and  jig,  this  plate  may  be 

[  saved;    it  will  be  of  great  value  in  duplicating  the  jig.     To 

I  duplicate   the  jig,  the   plale   is   then   fasttncd  in   the  samo 


relative  position  it  occupied  on  the  jig  first  made;  the  jig  is 
next  trued  up  by  the  holes  in  the  plate,  using  an  indica- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accuracy,  and  the  holes  are 
bored. 


LOCATWG    HOLES  FROM  A  MOnEt.. 

63.     When  a  jig  is  to  be  made  to  suit  the  holes  in  a 
model,  there  is  usually  a  choice  of  several  ways  in  which 

these  may  be  transferred.  The  choice  of  method  is  influ- 
enced greatly  by  the  shape  of  the  work  and  the  character  of 
the  holes  in  it.  When  the  holes  pass  clear  through  the 
work,  work  and  jig  may  often  be  clamped  together  and  the 
holes  transferred  by,  drilling  and  reaming.  Start  the  hole 
with  a  drill  that  fits  the  hole  in  tlie  work;  when  the  jig  has 
been  spotted  suflliciently  deep,  use  a  drill  one  size  smaller 
and  finish  with  a  rose  reamer  that  closely  fits  the  hole  in 
the  work.     All  holes  having  been  drilled  and  reamed,  en- 

unter- 


ith  ; 


large  the  holes  in  the  jig  by  counterboring  v 
bore  whose  teat  closely  fits  the  reamed  hole. 

04.  When  the  hole  in  the  work  is  blind,  i.  e., 
does  not  pass  clear  through,  as  the  hole  a  in  Fij 
when  other  circumstances  prevent  a  drill  and  ream 
passing  through   the  hole  from   below,   as  in  case 


J 
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hulc  b,  a  different  way  uf  transferring  must  be  adopted. 
The  most  common  way  is  tu  transfer  the  holes  as  accurately 
as  circumstances  permit  to  the  outsitle  of  the  jig  by  scribed 
lines.  A  so-called  pilot  hfilp,  as  a'  or  b' ,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  imlt-  in  i!io  wTk.  i?  in.xt  drilled  through  the  jig. 


upby  ■ 

.pplied    ^ 


The  jig  is  then  strapped  to  the  facts  plate  and  trued 

the  holes  in  the  work,  or,  if  an  indicaicr  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  holes,  a  cylindrical  plug  is  inserted  and  the  indicator 
applied  to  the  plug.  After  the  jig  is  trued,  the  plug  is 
removed;  the  hole  in  the  jig  is  then  brought  in  line  with 
that  in  the  model  by  careful  boring. 

65.  When  the  jig  is  too  large  to  be  swung  in  the  lathe, 
or  when  no  lathe  is  available,  the  holes  in  the  jig  may  be 
brought  in  line  by  counterboring.     In  some  cases,  the  holes 


in  the  model  are  deep  enough  to  allow  an  ordinary  counter- 
bore  to  be  used;  to  insure  good  work,  the  teat  of  the  coun- 
terbore  must  be  a  good  fit  in  the  holes  in  the  model.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  holes  are  not  in  line,  the  counterbore 
does  not  cut  equally  all  around  and  will  have  a  tendency 
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to  spring  toward  the  side  where  the  least  metal  is  to  be 
removed.  This  tendency  can  be  counteracted  to  a  great 
extent  by  forming  the  cutting  edges  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  26.  That  is,  instead  of  making  them  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  axis,  they  are  to  be  inclined  inwardly  toward 
the  shank.  With  a  counterbore  made  as  shown,  and  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  care  while  using  it,  a  very  good  job 
can  be  done. 

66.  When  the  holes  in  the  model  are  not  deep  enough 
to  allow  an  ordinary  counterbore  to  be  used,  a  special  counter- 
bore  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  27  can  often  be 
employed.  In  this 
case,  the  teat  is  sta- 
tionary; it  is  formed 
by  a  well-fitting  plug 
inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  model.  The  counterbore  is  bored 
out  to  fit  this  plug  and  revolves  around  it  in  use.  Its  cut- 
ting edges  should  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  counterbore  shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  for  the  same  reason. 


FIG.  27. 


MARKING  AND  RECORDING  JIGS. 

67.  Marking  «Jis:». — An  important  element  in  making 
jigs  and  fixtures  is  the  marking  by  which  they  may  be  iden- 
tified. All  jigs  and  fixtures  should  have  the  name  of  the 
machine  and  the  part  of  the  machine  for  which  they  are 
intended  stamped  on  them,  so  that  any  person  can  tell  just 
what  piece  of  work  the  jig  is  intended  for.  It  is  also  well 
to  stamp  the  size  of  all  drills  and  reamers  opposite  the  bush- 
ings through  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

68.  Recordintc  Jiy:». — It  is  well  to  give  all  jigs  con- 
secutive numbers  and  to  keep  a  record  of  them  in  proper 
books  or  card  indexes.  In  some  cases  information  concern- 
ing the  jig  is  entered  on  the  drawing.  Each  jig  should  have 
its  place  in  the  tool  room  or  storage  room,  and  this  should 
be  entered  in  the  record. 


A  SERIES 

OP 

QUESTIONS   AND    EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  of  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  various  Question  Papers 
that  follow  have  been  given  the  same  section  numbers  as 
the  Instruction  Papers  to  which  they  refer.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  or  to  solve 
any  of  the  examples  until  the  Instruction  Paper  having  the 
same  section  number  as  the  Question  Paper  in  which  the 
questions  or  examples  occur  has  been  carefully  studied. 


GRINDING 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  What  are  grindstones  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  action  of  water  on  a  grindstone  ? 

(3)  At  what  speed  should  a  grindstone  be  run  for  ordi- 
nary work  ? 

(4)  What  is- an  oilstone,  and  in  what  particulars  does  it 
differ  from  a  grindstone  ? 

(5)  What  is  the  difference  between  corundum  and  emery  ? 

(»j)  What  is  a  vitrified  emery  wheel  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  a  silicate  wheel  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  object  of  grinding  ? 

(8)  Define  the  terms  po/tsAtn^  a,nd  buffing, 

(9)  What  general  relation  should  exist  between  the 
grade  of  an  emery  wheel  and  the  work  it  is  to  perform  ? 

(10)  What  is  glazing,  what  effect  has  it  on  the  wheel  and 
on  the  work,  and  how  may  it  be  prevented  ? 

(11)  Describe  a  grinding  machine  suitable  for  grinding 
or  polishing  the  surfaces  of  large  pieces  that  cannot  be 
taken  to  a  stationary  emery  wheel. 

(12)  Describe  the  disk  grinding  machine,  and  state  its 
advantages. 

(13)  In  what  respect  does  machine-tool  grinding  differ 
from  hand-tool  grinding,  and  what  advantages  has  each  ? 
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GRINDING 

(PART  2.) 


(1)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  finishing  work 
by  grinding  ? 

(2)  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  grade  of  an  emery  wheel  ? 

(3)  What  effect  has  the  hardness  of  the  material  to  be 
ground  on  the  grade  of  wheel  that  must  be  used  ? 

(4)  What  effect  has  vibration  of  the  work  on  the  grade 
of  wheel  to  be  used  ? 

(5)  What,  in  general,  can  be  said  concerning  the  differ- 
ence in  the  grade  of  wheels  necessary  for  internal  and 
external  grinding  ? 

(6)  What  are  chatter  marks,  and  how  may  they  be 
prevented  ? 

(7)  Describe  the  process  of  truing  an  emery  wheel. 

(8)  What  are  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  using  a 
wheel  that  is  out  of  true  ? 

(9)  .  What  may  be  learned  concerning  the  work  being 
done  by  observing  the  sparks  produced  by  an  emery  wheel  ? 

(10)  When  called  upon  to  set  a  grinding  machine  to  a 
given  taper,  does  the  operator  depend  wholly  on  the  grad- 
uations; if  not,  how  is  the  setting  accomplished  ? 

(11)  If  called  upon  to  grind  two  tapers  on  the  same 
piece,  one  slight  and  the  other  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
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(13) 

What  arc  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  ^ 
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(15) 
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(17) 

What   forms  of  chucks  arc   used  on 

the   grinding 

machines,  and  what  advantages  has  each  ? 

(IS) 

What   precautions    must   be    observed    in    selecting';^! 

whcfls 

for  surface  grinding? 

■ 

(lii) 

What  ]jfecautions  must  be  observed 

in  relation  to  ^B 

the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  emery  wheel,  the  position  of 
the  tooth  to  be  ground,  and  the  guide  finger  of  a  cutter- 
grinding  njachine  when  grinding  a  cutter  ? 

(20)     What  is  lapping  and  on  what  classes  of  work  is  it 
used  f 


BENCH,  VISE,  AND  FLOOR  WORK. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  If  you  wanted  a  square  for  extremely  accurate  work, 
such  as  making  jigs,  what  style  would  you  purchase  ? 

(2)  What  advantages  has  the  adjustable  square  over  one 
in  which  the  blade  is  fixed  ? 

(3)  (a)  Describe  the  surface  gauge.  {d)  For  what  is 
the  surface  gauge  used  ? 

(4)  What  three  styles  of  hammers  are  used  in  machine- 
shop  work,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  of  each  ? 

(5)  What  tools  are  used  for  laying  off  circles  upon  work, 
both  in  the  case  of  large  and  small  circles  ? 

(6)  What  advantage  do  wooden-framed  calipers  for  large 
work  possess  over  those  having  metal  frames  ? 

(7)  What  is  (a)  a  hack  saw  ?  {^)  For  what  is  it  used  ? 
(c)  Why  is  it  that  longer  hack-saw  blades  can  be  used  in  a 
power-driven  hack  saw  than  in  the  hand  hack  saw  ? 

(8)  What  are  plumb-bobs  and  for  what  are  they  used  ? 

(9)  {a)  What  is  a  spirit  level  ?  (d)  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  ground  level  glass  and  a  bent  level  glass  ? 
{c)  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  each  ? 

(10)  What  is  a  hydrostatic  level  and  what  are  its  ad- 
vantages ? 
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BENCH,  VISE,   AND  FLOOR  ' 

(11)  ('()  What  is  .1  vise  ?  (d)  What  rlasses  of  vises  are 
commonly  used  in  the  marhinc  sliop  ?  (r)  What  arc  ilie 
.'ulvaiiLages  nf  each  ? 

(la)  How  is  work  protected  from  Xhv  jaws  of  the  vise 
when  operating  on  thin  or  polished  work  ? 

(lU)  What  is  a  reaming  stand  and  why  is  it  more  cnn- 
vcnient  than  a  vise  for  holding  work  for  hand  reaming  ? 

(14)  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  agoodwort 
hcneli  intended  to  be  located  permanently  ? 

(15)  Descrihc  one  form  uf  portable  bench,  and  pive  the 
ailvantages  uf  portable  benches. 

(Ifi)  Name  six  chisels  commonly  met  with  in  the  shop 
and  give  their  uses. 

(17)  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  chipping  a  large, 
flat  surface. 

(18)  ((f)  What  advantages  did  hand-cut  tiles  forraerlji 
have  over  machine-cut  files?  (/')  How  are  macliiiic-cuQ 
files  now  arranged  to  enable  Ihcjn  to  s:ivc  as  good  results  as 
can  be  obtained  with  hand-cut  files  ? 

(10)     What  is  meant  by  a  doitbU-ciit  file  ? 

(20)  Does  the  coarseness  of  cut  of  a  file  indicate  a  cer- 
tain tooth  in  all  lengths  of  files  of  that  class,  or  does  it  sim- 
ply designate  a  certain  size  tooth  in  a  certain  length  of  file 
of  that  class;  as,  for  instance,  are  the  teeth  in  all  bastard 
files  of  the  same  size,  or  are  the  teeth  in  the  longer  bastard 
files  coarser  than  those  in  the  short  ones  ? 


BENCH,  VISE,  AND  FLOOR  WORK. 

(PART  2.) 


(1)  In  the  case  of  a  flat  file,  is  the  face  a  plane,  and  if 
not,  what  form  is  it,  and  why  is  this  form  used  ? 

(2)  For  filing  flat  surfaces  where  the  entire  file  will  have 
to  pass  over  the  surface,  what  style  of  handle  is  used  ? 

(3)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  cross- filing? 

(4)  How  does  draw-filing  differ  from  cross-filing,  and 
when  is  draw-filing  used  ? 

(5)  Should  pressure  be  exerted  upon  the  file  during  both 
the  forward  and  the  backward  stroke,  and  if  not,  during 
what  stroke  should  it  be  exerted  ? 

(6)  In  filing  a  round  hole,  or  in  using  a  half-round  file 
upon  a  curved  surface,  how  should  the  file  be  used  to  pro- 
duce as  perfect  a  curve  as  possible  ? 

(7)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  **safe  edge"  as  used  in 
connection  with  a  file  ? 

(8)  At  what  height  should  the  work  be  held  for  filing  ? 

(9)  What  effect  has  oil  on  the  action  of  a  file  ? 

(10)  How  is  a  file  cleaned  when  the  teeth  become  ob- 
structed with  dirt  ? 

(11)  For  what  are  scrapers  used  ? 

(12)  Name  and  describe  the  two  classes  of  scrapers  used 
for  finishing  flat  surfaces. 

(13)  Describe  the  process  of  finishing  a  flat  surface  by 
means  of  a  scraper  and  surface  plate. 
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(14)  Wh.it  advantage  has  vcriicjil  ri^aming  over  han- 
8ontal  reaming  ? 

(15)  How  many  taps  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
thread  to  the  bottom  of  a  liolo  ? 

(10)  What  methods  can  be  used  for  making  sure  that  a 
hole  is  tapped  perpendicular  to  the  surfa';c  in  which  it  iS 
located  ? 

(17)  What  is  the  angle  of  offset  that  should  be  given  « 
wreiicli  intended  to  turn  hexagonal  nuts  ? 

(IS)  What  advantages  have  ratchet  wrenches  over 
straight  or  offset  wrenches  ? 

(19)  Describe  the  process  of  einting  off  and  threading 
pipe,  naming  the  vanotis  tools  used,  and  stating  how  thef 
work. 

(20)  In  the  case  of  rectangular  keys,  what  provision  ii[ 
made  for  withdrawing  the  key  when  it  is  so  locait-d  that  i1 
is  impossible  to  drive  it  out  of  the  keyway  ? 

(21)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  broachiti}^  f 

(22)  Describe  the  broaching  of  a  keyway  and  tell  what 
tools  are  necessary,  illustrating  by  sketch. 

(23)  What  is  meant  by  laying  out  work,  and  what  are 
the  advantages  of  having  this  work  done  by  men  especially 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  ? 

(24)  How  may  the  center  of  a  circle  be  located  when  it 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  casting,  as,  for  instance,  the 
center  of  a  bolt  circle  in  the  end  of  a  cylinder  or  pipe 
casting  ? 

(25)  For  what  class  of  work  is  a  portable  laying-out 
plate  that  can  be  supported  upon  trestles  suitable,  and  what 
advantages  has  this  plate  ? 

(26)  When  it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  heavy  work,  how 
should  the  laying-ont  plate  be  arranged  and  supported  ? 

(27)  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  revolving  top 
on  a  laying-out  plate  intended  for  light  work  ? 


BENCH,  VISE,  AND  FLOOR  WORK. 

(PART  8.) 


(1)  What  is  blocking,  and  what  are  the  most  common 
forms  used  ? 

(2)  In  designing  and  making  a  set  of  rectangular  iron 
blocks,  why  is  it  advantageous  to  have  blocks  of  the  same 
size  planed  to  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and  what  rela- 
tion should  there  be  between  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks 
of  different  sizes  ? 

(3)  For  what  are  adjustable  parallels  used,  and  how 
should  they  be  made  ? 

(4)  What  are  jacks,  and  what  are  some  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  jacks  used  in  the  machine  shop  ? 

(5)  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  erecting  floors  used,  and 
give  the  advantages  of  each. 

(6)  If  you  had  a  standard  line  of  machinery  to  build 
that  had  parts  projecting  below  the  general  line  of  the  base, 
what  provision  would  you  make  on  your  erecting  floor  to 
facilitate  the  erecting  of  this  machinery  ? 

(7)  Describe  the  process  of  erecting  and  turning  the 
face  of  large  flywheels  or  rope  wheels. 

(8)  Ho\v  may  very  large  spur  gears  be  cut  ? 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  driving  fit? 

(10)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  pressed  fit^  and  what 
classes  of  pressed  fits  are  there  ? 

(11)  What  is  a  shrink  fit  ? 
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(12)  Describe  l!ie  |iroc«ss  of  shrinking  a  cratik  on  to  a. 
shaft,  and  state  how  the  kcyway  in  the  shaft  and  the  crank 
may  be  made  to  coinciilc. 

(13)  Describe  the  ordinary  block  and  tackle,  and  state 
huw  the  blocks  of  a  handy  tackle  should  ho  placed  for  hoist- 
ing and  how  they  should  be  placed  when  heaving;  or  moving 
work  horizontally. 

(li)     Describe  the  ordinary  differential  chain  block. 

(15)  What  is  a  pneumatic  hoist,  and  what  advantages 
has  it  ? 

(Itj)  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  use  a  jib 
crane  ? 

(17)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  trolley  system  of 
transporting  work,  and  under  what  circumstances  would 
you  use  it  ? 

(18)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  traveling-crane  qre- 
tern,  and  under  what  circumstances  would  you  use  it  ? 

(19)  How  may  the  head-  and  foot-blocks  of  a  lathe  be 
bn.ufiiu  iui-n  alinenient  with  eai-h  other  ami  wilh  the  ln-d  ? 

(20)  How  may  the  carriage  or  saddle  of  a  lathe  be 
brought  square  with  the  head? 


BENCH,  VISE,  AND  FLOOR  WORK. 

(PART  4.) 


(1)  Into  what  classes  may  planers  be  divided  ? 

(2)  Describe  one  method  of  leveling  up  the  bed  of 
a  large  planer. 

(3)  Describe  the  device  used  for  measuring  between  the 
housings  in  setting  them  parallel  when  erecting  a  large 
planer. 

(4)  How  is  the  cross-rail  of  a  planer  set  so  as  to  plane 
parallel  to  the  ways  ? 

(5)  How  are  the  heads  of  a  planer  set  so  that  when  the 
graduations  are  set  at  zero,  the  head  will  face  a  surface 
down  so  as  to  make  it  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
table  ? 

(6)  Describe  fully  a  method  for  erecting  a  large  planer 
upon  its  foundation. 

(7)  Why  is  it  that  all  machine  work  on  a  milling  machine 
cannot  be  done  before  the  fitting  and  erection  are  begun  ? 

(8)  What  work  should  be  done  on  a  horizontal-engine 
bed  before  it  is  taken  to  the  erecting  floor  ? 

(9)  Describe  a  method  for  fitting  the  cylinder  to  the 
guides  of  an  engine,  including  the  method  of  centering  the 
various  parts  by  means  of  a  line. 

(10)  How  may  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  be  brought 
into  perfect  alinement  with  the  crosshead  guides  ? 
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(II)  How  may  tlie  crank-shaft  be  tested  by  means  of 
lines  to  &ee  whether  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  center  lini 
of  the  engine,  and  also  to  see  whether  or  nut  it  is  level  ? 

{12)  Describe  the  method  of  setting  an  engine  on  dead 
center,  illustrating  with  a  sketch. 

(la)  (,?)  What  is  a  foundation-bolt  templet?  {d)  For 
what  is  it   used  ?     (i-)   Is  it  sufficient  to  prepare  the  tein- 


■)n  the  drawing,  or  should  they  be   \ 


plet  from  the  di 
checked  in  any  way  ? 

(li)  What  appliancu.-i  are  necessary  for  erecting  an  en- 
gine on  the  foundation  ? 

(15)  Describe  briefly  the  operation  of  erecting  a  horizon- 
tal  engine  on  the  foundation. 

(I'i)  In  general,  how  does  the  erection  of  a  vertical  en- 
gine  differ  from  the  erection  of  a  horizontal  engine  ? 

(17)  When  a  locomotive  is  erected  by  placing  the  boiler 
first  and  fitting  the  other  parts  to  it,  how  are  the  cylinders 
lined  with  the  boiler  ? 

(18)  Describe  the  process  of  setting  and  securing  the 
frames  of  a  locomotive  when  the  boiler  is  the  first  part 
placed  upon  the  erecting  floor. 

(10)  Describe  the  testing  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  and 
tell  why  it  is  better  to  test  the  boiler  by  raising  steam  by 
means  of  fire  in  its  own  firebox  than  by  introducing  pres- 
sure from  another  boiler. 

(20)  Give  the  general  order  of  procedure  of  erecting  a 
locomotive  when  the  boiler  is  not  the  first  piece  brought  on 
to  the  erecting  floor. 


GENERAL   HINTS  ON 
SHOP   PRACTICE. 


(1)  What  IS  a  lubricant,  and  what  are  the  two  purposes 
for  which  lubricants  are  used  ? 

(2)  What  oil  is  used  for  cleaning  bearings  or  for  removing 
heavy  grease  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  objection  to  the  use  of  animal  oils  for 
lubricating  purposes  ? 

(4)  What  kind  of  oil  should  be  used  for  lubricating  bear- 
ings or  surfaces  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  as,  for 
instance,  the  inside  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder  ? 

(5)  In  the  case  of  bearings  intended  to  resist  very  heavy 
pressure,  but  where  the  running  speed  is  comparatively  slow, 
as  in  the  case  of  rolling-mill  rolls,  what  kind  of  lubricant 
should  be  used  ? 

(6)  If  a  bearing  commenced  to  heat  on  a  machine  that  it 
was  inconvenient  to  stop,  how  would  you  proceed  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  bearing  ? 

(7)  How  should  oily  and  greasy  material,  such  as  waste, 
etc.,  be  taken  care  of? 

(8)  What  lubricants  are  used  for  carrying  away  heat,  and 
what  lubricants  are  best  to  use  when  cutting  the  different 
metals  ? 

(9)  Where  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  an  expensive  oil  for 
lubricating  cutting  tools  on  machines,  what  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  ? 
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(10)  How  may  oil  be  separated  frcmi  i-liips,  and  liow  may 
any  fine  dirt  in  the  oil  be  sepanilcd  ? 

(11)  What  maybe  used  to  protect  stcara  pipes,  steam 
cylinders,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  ? 

(13)  If  a  shop  is  not  provided  with  a  hydraulic  press,  h^w 
may  the  large  parts  be  driven  together  or  apart  ? 

(i;i)     What  is  a  soda  kettle,  and  for  what  is  it  used  ? 

(14)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  when  used  for  pickling  solutions  ? 

(15)  What  precaution  should  be  observed  in  handling 
hydrofluoric  acid  ? 

(10)     What  are  the  advantages  of  keeping  tools  in  racks 
or  specially  prepared  eupboiirds  or  cases  ? 

(17)  What  may  be  learned  from  observing  the  material 
that  goes  into  the  scrap  heap  ? 

(18)  What  is  a  gin  pole,  and  for  what  is  it  used  ? 

(19)  Describe  the  erection  of  aderrick. 

(20)  What  material  is  necessary  for  handling  work  in  the 
field  when  erecting  heavy  machinery  ? 


TOOLMAKING. 


(PART  1.) 


(1)  What  are  the  several  stages  in  the  production  of  a 
tool  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  primary  object  of  tool  improvement  ? 

(3)  In  constructing  a  tool,  the  purpose  and  the  accuracy 
required  for  each  integral  part  must  be  studied;  why  ? 

(4^)  How  does  a  toolmaker  read  decimals  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample. 

(5)  What  instruments  are  sufficient  for  approximate 
measurements,  and  what  ones  must  be  used  for  precise 
measurements  ? 

(6)  What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  limit  of  accuracy 
of  ordinary  contact  measurements  ? 

(7)  What  general  rule  should  be  observed  to  reduce 
accumulation  of  errors  in  measurements  ? 

(8)  What  are  the  limitations  of  toolmaking  ? 

(9)  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  lathe  hidicator  f 

(10)  On  what  principle  is  a  lathe  indicator  constructed  ? 

(11)  What  is  a  center  indicator,  and  for  what  is  it  used  ? 

(12)  How  many  flutes  are  commonly  cut  on  taps  ? 
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{13)  Point  out  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three  forms 
'if  flutes  shown  in  Pig.  7  (a)  and  (6)  and  Fig.  8  of  the  In- 
struction Papor. 

(H)  What  is  iht:  proper  procedure  in  constnicling  a  hand 
tap  ? 

(15)  What  is  the  t-ffcct  of  cutting  the  thread  of  a  tap 
with  a  die  ? 

(IC)     What  precaution  would  you  use  in  hardening  A  tap? 

(17)     What  ia  the  effect  <»f  hardening  in  most  instances? 

(la)  Why  can  machine  taps  be  made  more  efficient  than 
hand  taps  ? 

(ID)  What  arc  the  points  to  be  observed  in  making  a 
tdficr  tap  f 

(20)  What  arc  the  error?  produced  by  cutting  the  thread 
of  a  taper  tap  by  setting  over  the  tail  stock  center  instead  of 
using  a  taper  attachment,  as  should  be  done  ? 

(■il)  Hott-  should  the  threading  tool  be  set  in  threading 
a  taper  tap  ? 

(32)     What  is  a  hob  ? 

(23)  What  is  the  effect  of  cutting  an  adjustable  die  with 
a  hob  larger  than  the  screw  to  be  cut  with  it  ? 

(24)  How  should  a  chaser  hob  be  made  ? 

(25)  When  should  adjustable  taps  be  used  ? 

(2G)  What  precaution  must  be  observed  in  making 
vitiltiple'threaded  taps  intended  to  cut  a  full  thread  in  one 
passage  ? 

(27)  (rt)  What  is  a  eollapsing  tap  ?  (/<)  What  is  it  used 
for? 

(3R)  Describe  in  general  the  operation  of  a  releasing 
tap  holder. 


TOOLMAKING. 


(PART  2.) 


(1)  In  what  cases  must  the  number  of  cutting  edges  for 
a  die  be  more  than  four  ? 

(2)  How  are  the  sizes  of  screw-cutting  dies  designated  ? 

(3)  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  rake  of  the  cutting  edges 
for  screw-cutting  dies  ? 

(4)  Describe  the  procedure  of  making  a  solid  die, 

(5)  What  advantages  are  gained  by  making  dies  with 
inserted  blades? 

(6)  In  designing  a  releasing  die  holder,  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6  of  the  Instruction  Paper,  how  would  the  helical 
groove  be  located  ? 

(7)  What  are  reamers  intended  for  ? 

(8)  What  are  the  causes  that  induce  chattering  of  a 
reamer  ? 

(9)  What  is  the  objection  to  the  method  of  spacing  the 
cutting  edges  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  of  the  Instruction 
Paper  ? 

(10)  How  many  cutting  edges  would  you  give  to  a 
l^-inch  reamer  ? 

(11)  Is  it  advantageous  to  give  negative  rake  to  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  reamers,  and  why  ? 
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(I'-i)     Upon    what    considerations    chiefly    depends    the  I 
amount  o£  relief  or  clearance  to  be  given  U-  a  reamer  ? 

(13)  What  is  to  be  said  about  helical  cutting  edges  fori 
reamers  ? 

(14)  How  much  allowance  for  grinding  should  be  jiru- 
viiled  for  a  1-inch  reamer  (i  inches  long? 

(15)  What     precautions     must     be     taken    in     grinding 
reamers  ? 

(16)  In   what  way  is   the   cutting  of  a  stcpfed  reamer 
different  from  that  nf  an  ordinary  tapered  reamer  ? 

(17)  How  can  a  worn  solid  reamer  be  restored  tosize  ? 
(IS)     What  is  the  objection  to  spUl  expanding  reamers  f 

(19)  What  are  the  objections  to  solid  caunterbons? 

(20)  How  may  the  objections  to  solid  counterbores  Ite 
overcome  ? 

(31)     What   is   the   chief    advantage   of    inserted-cuttrr 
couiuerbort:s,  and  what  are  the  objections  tu  them  ? 
(33)     How  is  a  solid  hollow  mill  constructed  ? 


TOOLMAKING 


(PART  8.) 


(1)  How  many  cutting  edges  would  you  give  to  a  4-inch 
solid  milling  cutter  ?  What  should  the  width  of  the  lands 
and  the  clearance  be  ? 

(2)  How  should  milling  cutters  be  ground  ?  What  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  ? 

(3)  Define  the  terms  left-handed  and  right -handed  mill- 
ing cutters;  left-handed  and  right-handed  helixes. 

(4)  What  advantage  is  gained  by  nicking  the  teeth  of 
milling  cutters  ? 

(5)  What  is  the  objection  to  inclined  straight  inserted 
teeth  in  a  milling  cutter  ? 

(0)  How  may  the  objection  mentioned  in  question  5  be 
overcome  ? 

(7)  What  is  meant  by  th^  pitch  of  a  milling  cutter  ? 

(8)  Outline  the  procedure  of  making  a  fly  cutter. 

(9)  What  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  formed  cutters  ? 

(10)  Define  the  terms  pitch  and  lead  oi  a  worm. 

(11)  What  is  the  outside  and  inside  diameter  of  a 
worm-wheel  hob  when  the  worm  is  to  have  a  pitch  equal  to 
\  inch  and  an  outside  diameter  of  'Z\  inches  ? 

Ans.   2.55''  and  1.8l:U^ 
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(12)  Find  graphically  the  side  clearance  for  ihe  forming 
tool  for  the  hob  designated  in  question  11. 

(13)  Give  ihe  width  and  number  of  slots  for  the  hob 
designated  in  question  11.  j  ,205'. 

"^'  '  8  slots. 

(14)  Define  the  terms  reference  gauges  and  tvorking 
gauges,  definite  and  limit  gauges. 

(15)  What  is  conaiilercd  the  limit  of  accuracy  aitainahk 
by  the  use  of  a  good  micrometer  ? 

(16)  What  is  to  be  said  about  accuracy  for  gauge  w^rk 
in  general  ? 

(17)  What  material  is  mostly  used  for  gauges  ?  What  \i 
meant  by  seasoning? 

(18)  In  making  a  plug  gauge,  why  is  a  small  extra  cylin- 
drical piece  necked  off  at  the  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  of  the 
Instruction  Paper  ?  J 

(19)  How  may  large  pbig  gauges  be  made  ?  ^ 

(20)  Give  ronvenient  proportions  for  a  IJ  plug  and  a 
li  ring  gauge.  f  Length  of  cyl.  part  of  plug,  3.1'. 

I,engih  of  handle,  2.25'. 
Diameter  of  handle.  .!)5'. 
Height  of  ring  gauge,  1.G5'. 
[  Diameter  of  ring  gauge,  3.8'. 

(21)  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  snap  gauge  over  a 
ring  gauge  ? 

(22)  Describe  the  making  of  a  snap  gauge. 

(23)  How  is  crowning  prevented  in  lapping  a  male  snap 
gauge  having  parallel  measuring  surfaces  ? 


TOOLMAKING. 


(PART  4.) 


(1)  Lay  out  an  angle  of  50°  by  the  aid  of  tangents. 

(2)  Lay  out  an  angle  of  118°  by  the  aid  of  tangents. 

(3)  Lay  out  on  paper  a  taper  of  2^  inches  per  foot  meas- 
ured according  to  Fig.  4  {d)  of  the  Instruction  Paper.  The 
length  of  the  taper  is  to  be  3  inches  and  the  width  at  the 
large  end  1^  inches. 

(4)  In  originating  a  taper  two  disks  1}  and  2J  inches  in 
diameter  are  used.  When  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  inches 
from  center  to  center,  what  is  the  taper  in  inches  per  foot  if 
measured  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4  {d)  of  the  Instruction 
Paper?  Ans.  2.0083  inches  per  foot. 

(5)  The  distance  between  centers  of  two  disks  used  in 
originating  an  angle  is  4  inches;  the  disks  are  1  inch  and 
1|  inches  in  diameter.  What  is  the  taper  expressed  in  inches 
per  foot  according  to  Fig.  4  {d)  of  the  Instruction  Paper  ? 

Ans.   1.1273  inches  per  foot. 

(6)  The  two  disks  used  for  originating  an  angle  measure 
IJ  and  2  inches;  the  distance  between  centers  is  3^  inches. 
What  is  the  taper  in  inches  per  foot  measured  according  to 
Fig.  4  {c)  of  the  Instruction  Paper  ? 

Ans.  3.0737  inches  per  foot. 
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(7)  A  taper  of  1  inch  per  foot  is  to  be  originated,  meaS' 
uiud  according  to  Fig.  4  {a)  or  (rf)  of  the  Instruction  Paper, 
The  disks  used  are  IJ  and  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  What 
distance  from  center  to  center  must  the  disks  be  placed 
apart  ?  Ans.   3.0055'. 

(8)  A  taper  of  1  inch  per  foot  is  to  be  measured  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  4  {6)  of  the  Instruction  Paper.  What  must  the 
ccnter-to-center  distance  of  the  dislss  be,  if  their  diameters 
are  I  inch  and  2  inches,  respectively  ?  Ans.    6.0168', 

(0)  A  taper  of  3J  inches  per  foot  is  to  be  originated  with 
the  aid  of  two  disks  having  diameters  of  2  and  3  inches. 
What  distance,  measured  from  center  to  center,  must  the 
disks  be  placed  apart,  if  the  taper  is  to  be  measured  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  4  (r)  of  the  Instruction  Paper  ?        Ans.   4.8781*. 

(10)  A  certain  gauge  has  a  taper  of  IJ  inches  per  foot 
measured  according  to  Fig.  4  {a)  of  the  Instruction  Paper. 
What  angle  do  the  sides  of  the  gauge  include  ?   Ans.  7"  10'. 

(11)  If  the  taper  of  the  gauge  in  the  previous  question 
is  measured  according  to  Fig.  4  (d)  of  the  Instruction  Paper, 
what  angle  do  the  sides  of  the  gauge  include  ? 

Ans.   14"  14'. 

(12)  If  the  taper  of  the  same  gauge  is  measured  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  4  (c)  of  the  Instruction  Paper,  what  angles  do  its 
sides  include  ?  Ans.  7"  7'. 

(13)  Two  straightedges  are  to  be  set  to  an  angle  of  10° 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  disks  3  and  3  inches  in  diameter. 
What  must  their  center- to-center  distance  be  ? 

Ans.    5.73G6'. 

(14)  Two  straightedges  are  placed  against  two  disks 
having  diameters  of  2^  and  3  inches,  and  placed  5  inches 
apart  from  center  to  center.  What  is  the  angle  included  by 
the  straightedges .'  Ans.  8°  30'. 

(15)  What  is  the  principle  made  use  of  in  originating  a 
60"  angle  ? 

(Itj)     Describe  a  method  of  testing  try  squares. 
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(17)  How  may  straightedges  be  originated  ? 

(18)  In  a  pin  gauge  for  gauging  the  center-to-center  dis- 
tance of  two  holes,  why  must  the  pins  be  made  smaller  than 
the  least  permissible  diameter  of  the  holes  ? 

(19)  How  can  the  limit  of  variation  in  the  center-to- 
center  distance  of  a  pin  gauge  be  reduced  ? 

(20)  Describe  a  method  of  dividing  a  circle  by  mechan- 
ical correction  of  errors. 

(21)  Find  the  center-to-center  distance  of  two  adjoining 
holes  of  20  located  on  a  circle  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans.  .7822^ 

(22)  On  what  principle  is  the  method  of  dividing  a  circle 
by  correcting  the  accumulated  error  based  ? 

(23)  Describe  a  method  of  dividing  a  straight  line 
mechanically. 


TOOLMAKING. 


(PART  5.) 


(1)  Which  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  die  block  f 

(2)  Which  are  the  essential  parts  of  2^  punch  ? 

(3)  What  precaution  must  be  observed   in    planning   a 
multiple  die  ? 

(4)  In  a  gauge  die  the  stripper  is  usually  fitted  to  the 
punch;  why  ? 

(5)  What  is  the  objection  to  a  gauge  die  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3  of  the  Instruction  Paper  ? 

(6)  What   is  the  objection  to  a  plain  gang  die  such  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4  of  the  Instruction  Paper  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  compound  die  and 
a  plain  or  gang  die  ? 

(8)  When  is  a  compound  die  to  be  used  ? 

(9)  How  may  a  die  be  laid  out  ? 

(10)  How  much  stock  should  as  a  rule  be  left  between 
two  adjoining  punched  holes  ? 

(11)  What  is  2i  profiling  templet  and  when  is  it  used  ? 

(12)  What  is  to  be  said  about  hardening  and  tempering 
die  blocks  ? 
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(13)  What  is  meant  by  ^iviiig  x/tfrir  tu  a  die,  and  wlial 
is  tlie  object  in  doing  so  ? 

(14)  Suppose  that  it  has  been  decided  to  give  shear  to  a 
circular  die  and  that  the  dislts  pitnclied  out  are  the  sera]); 
til  wliich  would  you  give  the  shear,  the  die  block  or  the 
punch  ? 

(15) 

(IC) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(80) 

(•") 
exact  form  of  th' 


What  is  understood  by  the  term  bftniiiig  ^ 
Wliat  is  understood  by  the  let m  forming  f 
What'  is  understood  by  the  term  drawing? 
What  is  understood  by  the  term  (mbosstng  f 
What  is  understood  by  the  term  rciirawitig  t 
What  is  understfiod  by  the  term  curlingf 
Will  a  piece  of  work  bent  by  a  bending  die  have  the 
die? 


(32)     What  is  -a  plain  forming  die  f 

(23)     What  is  the  object  of  the  blank  holder  in  a  forming' 


(24)     What  is  essential  to  successful  drawing  ? 
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(1)  What  is  meant  by  a  jigf 

(2)  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  jig  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  clamp  jig  and  a  box 

(4)  Name  some  of  the  general  requirements  of  a  jig  in 
relation  to  the  saving  of  time. 

(5)  Name   some   requirements   of   a  jig  in    relation  to 
exactness  of  work. 

(())     What  is  the  objection  to  plain  bushings  in  jigs  ? 

(7)  What  can  be  said  against  straight  bushings  tapered 
on  the  outside  ? 

(8)  What  depth  of  bushing  is  considered   sufficient  to 
guide  the  cutting  tool  properly  ? 

(9)  What  is  the  objection   to  tapered  removable  bush- 
ings ? 

(10)  What  is  the  advantage  of  tapered  removable  bush- 
ings ? 

(11)  What  is  a  clamp  bushing/ 

(12)  What  is  to  be  observed  in  determining  the  size  of 
guide  holes  in  jigs  ? 
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(in)  Fur  what  purposes  are  ihe  clampinjj  devices  pro- 
vided ill  jiys  ? 

(H)  Wliat  are  the  commendable  features  of  the  jig 
shown  ill  Fig.  17  nf  the  Instniftion  Paper  ? 

(15)  What  is  considered  the  limit  of  accuracy  attainable 
in  the  locratiun  of  holes  when  they  are  put  in  by  drilling 
and  reaming  in  a  drill  press  ? 

(Ifi)  What  are  the  causes  of  the  low  accuracy  attainable 
in  Icraling  holes  by  means  of  steel  rule,  scriber,  etc.  and 
subsequent  drilling  and  reaming  ? 

(17)  Describe  shortly  the  various  steps  to  be  taken  suc- 
cessively in  locating  holes  by  the  button  method. 

(18)  Descrifw  a  method  of  locating  holes  in  a  jig  fnon  3 
mndcj,  the  holes  being  through  holes, 

(1!))  How  does  one  proceed  if  the  holes  in  the  work 
or  model  arc  blind  ? 

(Sn)  If  the  jig  is  too  large  tn  be  swung  in  the  lathe.  h<-« 
may  the  pilot  holes  be  made  to  aline  with  the  holes  in  the 
model  ? 
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PART   3. 

(11)     By  Art.  20,  the  outside  diameter  of  the  hob  is 
H  +  A  X  I  =  2.5  +  .05  =  2.55',     Ans. 
and  the  inside  diameter  is 

2.5  -  [2  X  .f»8()G  X  .5]  =  1.H134'.      Ans. 

(13)     By  Art.  23,  the  width  of  ihe  slots  is 

.17  X  .5  +  .12  =  .085+  .12  =  .205.     Ans. 

The  number  of  the  slots  is 

1.8134  X  3.14ir>  5J>\)iV.)       ^  , 

rwr?  V  ^  _l""i*)  j_  ^)r.  =  ~^T"  =  '"^^  ''^'  ^  ^^''^^  approx. 
.  iij^hh  X  .  O  +  .  1  /O  +  .  ^o  .  <  1  o  . 

Ans. 

(20)     By  Art.  39, 

Length  of  cylindrical  part 

of  plug =1.8x1.5+    .4' =  3.1" 

Length  of  handle =    .5  X  1.5  +  1.5"  =  2.25'  ^    . 

Diameter  of  handle =    .5x1.5+    .2"  =    .05* 

Height  of  ring  gauge.  ..  .  =    .l)Xl.5+    .3"  =  l.(>5' 

Diameter  of  ring  gauge..  =  2.2  X  15  +    .5"  =    3.8'  ^ 

In  practice  the  handle  would  be  made  1  inch  in  diameter 
in  place  of  .05  inch. 
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(4)  By  rule.  Art,  lO, 

Difference  in  diameters  uf  dislts  =  2^  —  1}  =  J  inch.  ^  4- 
a  >- 3  =  iJ,  =  .0a3:i3;  from  a  table  of  natural  sines  the  cor- 
responding angle  is  found  to  be  i"  47'.  The  natiinil  langcni 
belimging  to  this  angle  is  .08308,  which  multiplied  by  31 
gives  a  taper  equal  to 

,08308  X  24  =  2.0083  Inches  per  foot.     Ans. 

(5)  By  rule,  Art,  lO, 
Difference  in  diameters  of  disks  is  f  inch.     3-^2x4=:  I 

^1  ~  ,0!>375;  fnjm  a  table  of  natural  sines  the  corresponding  1 
angle  is  fonnd  to  be  fi"  23',  whose  tangent  is  .flOSm,  which  ' 
multiplied  by  24  and  divided  by  2  gives  a  taper  of 

.01)304  X  V  =  -0939i  X  13  =  1.1273  inches  per  foot.     Ans, 

(«)     By  rule.  Art.  11, 

Difference  in  diameters  of  disks  is  J  inch.  i-j-2x8J=r 
j\  =  J  —  .125,  From  a  table  of  sines  the  rorresixindinir 
angle  is  found  to  be  7°  11' ;  the  tangent  of  double  this  angle, 
or  14°  22',  is  .25614,  which  multiplied  by  13  gives  a  taper 
equal  to 

.25014  X  12  =  3.0737  inches  per  foot.     Ans. 

(7)  According  to  rule,  Art.  12, 

5"^  =  . 04167.  From  a  table  of  natural  tangents  the  cor- 
responding angle  is  found  to  be  2"  23',  whose  sine  is  .041.^9, 
so  that  the  distance  between  centers  is 

afinr9  =  lira  =  "»"='-'■='■  ^-- 

(8)  According  to  rule.  Art,  12, 

^V  =  .08333.  From  a  table  of  natural  tangents  the  cor- 
responding angle  is  found  to  be  4°  46',  whose  sine  is  .08310, 
so  that  the  distance  between  centers  must  be 


I 

I 


-  1  1 


=  6.01G8  inches.     Ans. 
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(9)     According  to  rule,  Art.  13, 

2  5 

-^  =  .20833.  From  a  table  of  natural  tangents  the  cor- 
responding angle  is  found  to  be  11°  40'.  The  natural  sine 
corresponding  to  half  this  angle,  or  5°  53',  is  .1025,  so  that 
the  distance  between  centers  is 

3 2  1 

=  4.8781  inches.     Ans. 


2  X.  1025       .205 

(10)  According  to  rule,  Art.  14, 

1^       3         1 

-^  =  ~  =  --  =  .Of)25.     From  a  table  of  natural  tangents 

the  corresponding  angle  is  found  to  be  3*^  35',  so  that  the 
angle  between  the  sides  of  the  gauge  is  7"^  10'.     Ans. 

(11)  By  rule,  Art.  15, 

lA-        3        1 

-^  =  ^:^  =  -  =  .125.     A  table  of  tangents  gives  7°  7'  as  the 

corresponding  angle,  so  that  the  angle  between  the  sides  of 
the  gauge  is  14°  14'.     Ans. 

(12)  By  rule.  Art.  16, 

-|  =  .125.     A  table  of  tangents  gives  7°  7'  as  the  angle 

LZ 

corresponding  to  this  tangent,  which  is  the  angle  included 
between  the  sides.     Ans. 

(13)  By  rule.  Art.  17, 

The  sine  of  half  the  given  angle,  or  5",  is  .08710,  so  that 
the  center-to-ccnter  distance  is 

q  o  1 

=  -r^^TT....  =  •).  4')n»)  .       Ans. 


2  X  .08710       .17432 

(14)     By  rule,  Art.  18, 

3 24        3 

^   -■     =  '-  =  .075.      From  a  table  of  Lanii:ents  the  cor 
2  X  5        40       •  ^ 

responding  angle  is  found  to  be  4°  18',  so  that  the  angle  in 

oluded  betwo(Mi  the  straightedges  is  8 '  3<>'.      Ans. 
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(21)     By  n.I.-.  Art.  SO, 

-^-^- -  =  a";  the  sine  of  this  angle  is  .156-13,  which  multi- 

pliod  by  the  diJimetcr  of  thu  circle  gives  the  distance  between 
centers  •>(  twn  aiij'iining  holes  as.  I5il4.1  x  5  =,7f*22*.     Ans. 
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